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THE  RE-CIIRISTENIXG  OV  PUGiBE 

BY  saml"i-:l  sco\'illi;,  ik. 


Fhcebe,  \vlio.se  real  name  was  James  William 
Francis  Field,  ^rd.  was  a  "grind,"  wliich,  in  \'ale 
parlance,  signifies  one  who  regards  marks  more 
than  muscle  and  sometimes  even  more  than  manli- 
ness. In  appearance  the  third  James  William 
was  slim,  tall,  rosy-cheeked,  wore  eye-glasses,  and 
had  a  prim  and  precise  way  of  talking,  all  of 
which  personal  characteristics  were  to  his  ap- 
preciative classmates  crystallized  into  the  name 
of  "Phcfcbe."  Everywhere  he  was  met  by  that 
hated  title.  Even  late-at-night  collegians  return- 
ing homeward  at  unseemly  hours  and  noting 
the  light  of  the  midnight  oil  shining  from  his 
window,  scrupled  not  to  shout  in  unison,  "O ! 
Phcebe  Field,  stick  your  head  out  I" 

If  so  be  that  James  weakly  complied  with  this 
simple  request,  they  would  innnediatcly  ruar  in 
delighted  chorus  — 

"Stick  it  in  again— Phoebe  dear!" 

The  crisis  finally  came  at  the  Junior  Prom 
when  big  careless  Billy  Reeves,  in  a  voice  that 
carried  clear  across  the  armory,  introduced  him 
to  a  chaperone  and  three  girls  as,  "Mr.  Field, 
commonly  known  as  "Phcebe."  "' 

From  that  moment  James  solemnly  resolved  to 
win  for  himself  a  worthier  title  than  that  mock- 
ing, mincing  girl-name ;  and  since  in  the  college 
world  all  things  are  possible  to  an  athlete,  an 
athlete  he  decided  to  become,  despite  his  lanky 
figure  and  lack  of  training.  .As  a  near-sighted 
novice,  who  weighs  Inil  one  hundrt-d  and  thirty- 


five  pounds  in  his  clothes,  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  win  a  place  on  the  crew,  the  eleven,  or  the 
nine,  Phiebe  was  compelled  to  turn  to  the  athletic 
team  as  a  last  resource.  The  ne.xt  (piestion,  as 
to  which  one  of  the  thirteen  events  he  should 
look  to  for  name  and  fame,  was  decided  for  him 
by  a  chance  remark  of  the  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  .Anthropometrics. 

This  personage  was  a  compulsory  institution 
prescribed  by  an  all-wise  Faculty  to  measure  each 
student  at  stated  intervals  and  record  all  muscu- 
lar increase;  and  as  Phcebe  never  had  any  mus- 
cular increases  to  record,  the  unoffending  Profes- 
sor had  become  his  pet  aversion.  Accordingly, 
when  one  evening  in  February  James  William 
was  forced  shiveringly  to  undergo  certain  Junior 
physical  measurements,  he  was  not  in  a  mood 
especially  receptive  for  advice.  The  talented 
specialist  in  anthropometrics  hopped  gayly  around 
his  unclothed  victim,  armed  with  a  pencil  and  an 
abnonnally  cold  steel-tape,  chirping  out  uncalled- 
for  observations  the  while. 

"Legs  too  long  and  too  small,"  he  observed, 
to  Phoebe's  unbounded  disgust,  noting  mystic 
hieroglyphics  the  while  on  a  chart  that  was  criss- 
crossed everywhere  with  red  and  black  lines. 

"If  you  should  ever  take  up  running,"  he  con- 
tinued patronizingly,  wrapping  the  icy  tape 
around  James's  shrinking  shoulders,  "try  the  dis- 
tances. The  quarter-mile  or  the  dashes  require 
more  muscle  than  vou  '11  ever  have." 
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From  that  moment  the  quarter-mile  was  Phoe- 
be's chosen  event,  and  the  very  next  day  the 
leader  of  the  short-distance  candidates  was  elec- 
trified, when  he  gathered  his  squad  together  in 
the  gymnasium,  to  find  among  them  James  Wil- 
liam Francis  Field.  3rd,  clothed  in  a  new  run- 
ning-suit, white  tennis-shoes  and  an  air  of  un- 
swerving resolve. 

"It  was  a  frightful  shock  to  one  so  highly 
strung  as  my  fair  young  self,"  he  explained  to 
his  appreciative  classmates  at  his  eatiug-club  that 
night,  "to  find  good  old  Pluebe  Field  in  my  S(|uad 
to-day,  all  togged  out  in  new  jeans,  gold-rinimcd 
goggles,  and  handsome  legs  about  the  size  of 
matches." 

"'Doctor  prescribe  exercise?'  says  I.  'Xo,' 
says  he,  'I  'm  going  to  try  for  the  team.'  " 

Here  the  narrator  was  cut  short  by  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

".And  he  may  be  a  surprise-party  yet,"  con- 
tinned  the  first  speaker.  "He  has  good  brains 
in  that  near-sighted  noddle  of  his,  and  what  's 
more,  for  a  man  that  's  never  run.  he  has  quite  a 
touch  of  speed." 

As  the  days  passed  by,  this  prophecy  bade  fair 
to  be  realized,  for  Phoebe  trained  for  the  (|uarter- 
mile  with  the  same  dogged  perseverance  that  had 
made  him  noted  as  a  scholar,  until  gradually  the 
narrow  chest  broadened  and  the  pipe-stem  legs 
began  to  acquire  strength  and  speed. 

Finally  there  came  an  evening  when  the  quar- 
ter-mile candidates  were  weeded  out  by  a  series 
of  time-trials  on  the  indoor  track  in  the  gymna- 
sium. A  group  of  Phoebe's  classmates  were  pres- 
ent, and.  when  his  trial  came,  they  greeted  him 
with  shouts  of  unrestrained  joy. 

"Hurroo  for  Phoebe  Field  the  flyer!"  they  ob- 
served loudly.  But  their  scoffs  were  silenced 
when  the  pistol  cracked  and  Phoebe  flashed  off 
around  the  canvas-covered  track,  negotiating  the 
"turns"  and  speeding  the  straightaways  like  a 
veteran.  Lap  after  lap  he  covered  unflaggingly, 
and  gamely  ran  himself  to  a  standstill  on  the  last 
one,  and  when  his  time  was  announced  as  second 
best  of  all  the  new  candidates,  his  athletic  aspi- 
rations ceased  from  that  moment  to  be  a  joke. 

"He  's  the  deceivencst  thing  on  the  squad," 
Mike,  the  grizzled  old  trainer,  confided  to  sundry 
of  the  athletic  alumni  who  dropped  in  at  Easter- 
time  to  take  a  look  at  the  candidates.  "To  look 
at  him,  you  would  n't  think  he  could  run  fast 
enough  to  keep  warm,  but  he  s  a  goer  for  fair, 
and  he  uses  his  head  in  racing  more  than  any 
man  I  've  got." 

When  the  squad  finally  began  work  on  the  cin- 
der-path, Phoebe  improved  wonderfully.  In  the 
spring  games  he  finished  second  to  the  university 


champion.  Three  weeks  later,  at  the  Yale-Har- 
vard meet,  he  lost  a  desperate  race  to  the  Har- 
vard record-holder  at  the  very  tape,  and  became 
N'ale's  main  hope  in  the  quarter-mile  at  the  In- 
tercollegiate dames  that  were  looming  up  a  short 
fortnight  away.  Never  had  an  intercollegiate 
meeting  meant  so  much  to  Vale.  Ten  years  be- 
fore, alumni  from  all  the  colleges  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association  had  donated  a  huge  silver 
challenge-cup,  to  be  competed  for  annually  and 
to  become  the  permanent  property  of  the  college 
winning  it  the  greatest  number  of  times  during 
the  decade.  Three  times  had  Yale  and  Harvard 
held  the  covet  -d  trophy,  and  three  times  other 
colleges  had  wrested  it  awav  from  them,  so  that 
one  more  victory  for  either  the  crimson  or  the 
blue  sent  the  cup  to  Cambridge  or  New  Haven 
permanently. 

.\t  daybreak  on  the  niciniing  of  the  intercol- 
legiate meeting.  Phoebe  awoke  suddenly  in  one  of 
the  great  New  York  hotels,  to  which  the  team 
had  been  sent  the  evening  before,  with  a  sense  as 
of  an  impending  doom  hanging  over  him.  All 
that  morning  was  one  of  feverish  waiting  for  the 
fray,  around  the  corridors  of  the  hotel,  confabs 
with  the  worried  captain,  advice  from  sundry  old 
grads,  who  came  back  annually  to  follow  the  for- 
tunes of  the  team,  and  above  all  a  constant  stream 
of  characteristic  encouragement,  exhortation,  and 
warning  from  old  Mike.  The  morning  passed 
some  way  or  other,  and  at  two  o'clock  Phoebe 
found  himself  standing  in  the  training-house  at 
the  Oval  while  a  brawny  rubber  slapped  great 
handfuls  of  cold  alcohol  all  over  his  wiry  frame. 
The  fight  was  on,  with  the  preliminary  heats  in 
the  quarter-mile  race  the  third  event. 

The  green  field,  encircled  by  grand  stands,  was 
thronged  with  spectators,  thrilled  with  college 
cheers,  and  afloat  with  flags  of  all  colors.  The 
deep-throated  Harvard  slogan  held  its  own 
against  the  shattering  Creek  cheer  of  Yale,  while 
the  pyrotechnic  and  alphabetical  cries  of  the  other 
colleges  roared  back  and  forth  from  section  to 
section,  until  they  all  blended  into  one  vast  many- 
keyed  tumult  that  made  the  blood  of  the  competi- 
tors pound  at  their  temples. 

Before  Phoebe  could  realize  his  surroundings, 
he  found  himself  out  on  the  cinder-path  with  a 
score  or  so  of  other  runners,  answering  to  the 
clerk  of  the  course  as  that  dignitary  read  off  the 
list  of  competitors  drawn  for  the  first  heat.  A 
moment  later  he  was  on  his  marks  with  every 
muscle  tense  for  the  pistol.  When  the  signal  at 
last  came,  he  found  himself  in  a  maddened  huddle 
of  runners  at  the  first  corner,  where  every  one 
seemed  to  be  fighting  for  the  pole,  and,  as  he 
swerved  out  to  clear  the  crowd,  there  was  a  sud- 
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den  tearing  pain  in  liis  left  leg.  <  ilancing  down. 
he  saw  a  thin  red  line,  along  which  blood-drops 
were  oozing,  extending  fully  six  inches  athwart 
the  calf.  The  gash  was  little  more  than  skin- 
deep,  however,  and  stung  him  to  a  speed  which 
brought  him  nearer  to  the  flying  leaders  with 
every  stride,  and  by  the  time  the  van  reached  the 
home-stretch.  Phoebe  had  the  heat  well  in  hand, 
and,  running  well  within  himself,  crossed  the  line 
second  of  the  four  men  who  were  privileged  to 


run  in  the  final  heat.  Mike  was  waiting  for  him 
at  the  ^'alc  quarters  with  a  big  fuzzy  blanket. 

"Good  work,  me  boy !"  he  shouted,  wrapping 
him  up  like  a  chrysalis  in  the  blanket.  "Spiked 
you,  too,  the  clumsy  ice-wagons!"  he  exclaimed 
wrathfully  as  the  long  gash  caught  his  eye. 
Phoebe  was  then  rubbed  down  again  and  the  gash 
on  his  leg  washed  out  with  raw  alcohol  to  keep 
it  from  stiffening,  during  which  operation  he 
smiled  pleasantly,  in  accordance  with  training- 
house  etiquette. 

"Now  you  lie  there  and  sleep  until  you  're 
called!"  was  Mike's  parting  injunction,  as  he 
hurried  off  to  attend  to  the  Yale  entries  in  the 
next  event. 

For  awhile  Phoebe  lay  watching  the  deft- 
handed  rubbers  and  listening  to  the  confused 
shouts  and  cheers  outside.  Then  things  began 
to  waver  before  his  eyes  and  of  a  sudden  he 
knew  nothing  more.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  only  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  though 
in  reality  it  had  been  nearly  two  hours,  when  he 
felt  some  one  shaking  his  arm  and  looked  up 
sleepily  to  see  the  captain  of  the  team  and  Mike 
standing  by  him,  both  with  the  drawn  look  on 
their    faces   that   conies    from    a   long-continued 


strain.  The  captain,  a  brawny  hammer-thrower, 
with  the  sweat  of  a  hard-earned  victory  in  his 
event  still  wet  on  his  satiny  skin,  spoke  first. 

"Phoebe,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "Vale  and  Harvard 
lead.  Harvard  has  31  points  and  we  have  29^2. 
The  whole  thing  turns  on  your  event.  Xow,  old 
man.  don't  go  back  on  us— if  you  win,  you  can 
have  anything  you  want !" 

Phoebe  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment  and  began 
lacing  on  his  spiked  shoes  with  hands  that  trem- 
bled in  spite  of  himself.  Mike  said  not  a  word, 
but  lai<l  a  huge  arm  across  the  slim  back  and 
bjoked  into  the  runner's  face  with  eyes  that  fairly 
glowed. 

"I  'II  do  it,  Mike,  if  it  's  in  me,"  he  muttered. 
.\nd  as  Phcebe  started  for  the  door,  he  turned  to 
the  hammer-thrower,  "Cap'n,  if  I  win,  there  'II 
be  something  that  I  want." 

"Anything,  Phcebe,  anything— o/i/v  win  litis 
race!"  howled  the  latter  excitedly.  "Now  boys, 
all  sing !" 

From  every  side  of  the  training-house  the  ath- 
letes flocked.  Some  were  white  and  sick  from 
bard-run  races,  a  few  had  won,  many  had  lost, 
some  were  dressed,  others  .still  dripping  with  al- 
cohol as  they  left  the  hands  of  the  rubbers,— but 
ihey  all  sang,  while  the  captain  led  them,  using 
a  sixteen-])ound  hammer  and  the  top  of  a  rub- 
bing table  to  punctuate  the  specially  emphatic 
passages,  and  the  chorus  "Here  's  to  good  old 
Vale  !"  rang  out  even  to  the  grand-stands,  and 
was  greeted  by  the  Vale  sections  with  roars  of 
renewed  cheering.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  there 
was  a  tremendous  cheer  for  "Phoebe  Field!"  and 
the  echoes  had  scarcely  died  away  before  an  offi- 
cial with  a  flowing  badge  thrust  his  head  into  the 
open  door,  shouting, 

"Last  call  for  the  quarter-mile!" 

W'ith  his  hated  nickname  still  sounding  in  his 
ears,  Phcebe  took  his  place  among  the  twelve  run- 
ners who  had  won  places  in  the  finals,  and  who 
represented  the  best  quarter-milers  among  the 
.•\merican  colleges. 

Fate  was  kinder  to  him  than  in  the  preliminary 
heat,  and  he  drew  a  position  second  from  the 
pole.  The  coveted  inside  position  went  to  a 
Princeton  crack,  while  three  places  away  were 
two  men  with  the  slanting  crimson  bar,  the  em- 
blem of  Harvard,  across  their  jersey-fronts,  and 
next  to  them  a  University  of  California  runner, 
who  was  rated  high  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
rest  of  the  entries  were  either  second-rate  per- 
formers, or  novices  of  whose  ability  but  little 
was  known. 

As  the  competitors  took  their  places,  the  audi- 
ence, maddened  by  the  neck-and-neck  fight 
throughout  between  Harvard  and  ^'ale,  dropped 
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all  personal  preferences  and  ten  thousand  voices 
shouted  mightily  for  one  university  or  the  other, 
until  Phoehe's  tense  nerves  quivered  like  violin 
strings.  He  looked  sidelong  down  the  line  at  his 
Harvard  opponents  standing  side  by  side,  and, 
as  he  noted  that  they  were  both  chewing  gum 
and  gazing  at  the  audience  with  ostentatious  un- 
concern, an  unreasoning  rage  possessed  his  mind 
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at  the  sight  of  this  irritating  complacency,  and 
he  inwardly  vowed  to  ruffle  their  Harvard  calm 
on  the  home-stretch. 

"On  your  marks  !"  shouted  the  starter  through 
the  din  of  cheers,  and  Phoebe  set  his  teeth  and 
resolved  to  run  that  race  with  every  bit  of  brain 
and  muscle  and  nerve  that  he  possessed. 

"Get  set !"  and  the  whole  line  crouched  to 
spring. 


.\  SUDDEN  silence  fell  upon  the  great  audience, 
broken  sharply  by  the  report  of  the  pistol.  Phoebe 
broke  off  his  marks  with  the  flash,  and,  sprinting, 
snatched  the  pole  away  from  the  startled  Prince- 
ton runner,  and  going  at  full  speed  held  his  lead 
handily  around  the  dangerous  first  corner  and 
swung  into  the  back-stretch  a  good  two  yards 
ahead  of  the  field.  Here  the  Californian,  who 
had  evidently  planned  to  cut  out  the  pace  the 
entire  distance,  passed  him  and  spurted  on  ahead 
at  a  gait  which  Phoebe"s  critical  eye  told  him  was 
too  fast  to  last  long.  Somewhere  in  the  four 
hundred  and  forty  yards  of  a  quarter  mile  the 
best  of  runners  must  slacken  a  little,  for  three 
lumdred  yards  is  about  the  limit  of  distance  that 
can  be  covered  at  a  sprinting  pace. 

.\ccordingly,  in  the  next  hundred  yards,  Phoebe 
slowed  his  gait  until,  as  the  field  approached  the 
second  corner,  he  was  back  in  the  ruck,  with 
Harvard,  Princeton,  and  California  all  ahead. 
At  the  corner  the  tremendous  pace  began  to  tell 
on  the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
he  staggered  slightly  and  ran  wide.  Instantly 
one  of  the  Harvard  men  flashed  in  betw-een  him 
and  the  ])ole  and  rounded  into  the  home-stretch 
with  no  one  beside  him. 

On  the  moment  the  whole  grand  stand  seemed 
allame  witli  crim.son  banners.  "Harvard!"  "Har- 
\ar(l!"  "Harvard!"  the  roar  ran  up  and  down 
the  field.  Ten  yards  away,  still  on  the  curve, 
came  Phcebe,  traveling  close  and  easily  so  as  not 
to  cover  any  unnecessary  distance.  California 
was  in  trouble  and  ran  lurchingly,  while,  five 
vards  back  of  the  leader,  Princeton  and  the  other 
larvard  entry  were  side  by  side,  w-ith  the  latter 
rawing  away  slightly.  .\  scant  seventy-five 
.  :irds  from  the  leader  was  the  group  of  grave- 
laced  judges  and  time-keepers,  and  the  thin  red 
linish-line  breast-high  across  the  track.  Riotous 
I  larvard  alumni  rushed  out  on  the  field  from  the 
L^rand  stands,  and  threw  up  their  hats,  and  patted 
1  ach  other  on  the  back  in  paro.xysms  of  delirious 
iny.  for  their  University  seemed  sure  of  first,  and 
lirobably  second,  place. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  fierce  yell  from  the 
Vale  side,  and  a  thousand  drooping  blue  banners 
waved  fraiuically.  As  he  turned  into  the  home- 
stretch, Ph«be  had  seen  on  the  instant  that  it 
was  impossible  to  keep  near  the  pole  and  pass 
the  three  leaders  in  time,  and  immediately  crossed 
to  the  outside  of  the  track  and  was  now  coming 
like  a  whirlwind.  With  head  back  and  eyes  flash- 
ing behind  his  spectacles,  he  ran  like  a  demon, 
drawing  («i  all  the  speed  he  had  saved  for  the 
finish. 

Then,  in  a  moment  he  dashed  into  second  place, 
passing  the  astonished  pair  before  they  had  even 
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suspected  his  nearness.  The  leader  heard  the 
rapid  pat,  pat,  of  his  flying  feet  and  struggled  des- 
peratel}"  to  make  one  final  spurt,  hut  his  legs  tot- 
tered as  he  tried  to  lengthen  his  stride,  yet  the 
goal  was  less  than  ten  yards  away  and  the  Vale 
runner  still  a  yard  or  two  hack.  Clinching  his 
corks  until  the  veinsof  his 
wrists  stood  out  in 
ridges,  Phrehe  made  a  fi- 
nal effort  and  drew  up 
to  the  leader's  shouklcr. 
Scarcely  a  stride  from 
the  tape,  the  latter 
glanced  back.  The  move- 
ment, trifling  as  it 
seemed,  slowed  his  stride 
by  ever  so  tiny  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  and,  in  that 
pin-point  of  time,  Phoebe 
threw  himself  forward 
like  a  diver  and,  even 
while  his  opponent's  foot 
was  in  mid-air  on  the  last 
stride,  the  outstretched 
arms  of  the  Vale  runner 
broke  the  tape  and  he  fill 
headlong  on  the  sharp 
cinders,  breathless  and 
exhausted,  but— a  win- 
ner ! 

That  night  the  'S'ale 
team  and  every  availalil<- 
Yale  man  that  could  1" 
found,  professors,  undi  r 
graduates,  alumni,  ami 
sub-freshmen,  sat  down 
to  a  love  feast  in  one  of 
New  ^'ork's  largest  din- 
ing-rooms with  the  hardly 
won  cup  in  the  centre  of 
the  table.  When  the  last 
course  was  reached  and 
scores  of  enthusiasts, 
their  voices  reduced  to 
husky  whispers  by  reason 
of  much  cheering,  had 
.shaken  Phoebe's  hand,  the 
Captain  arose  solemnly. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  began,  "just  before  the  hero 
of  this,  the  grandest  day  that  America  has  ever 
seen"  (loud  cheers)  "went  out  to  cover  himself 
with  glory,  he  remarked  to  me  that  if  he  won,  he 
would  have  a  request  to  make,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  University  I  promised  him  anything  he 
could  ask,  from  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  an 
honorary  degree.  Now,  in  behalf  of  Vale,  I  call 
on  him  to  name  his  wish— and  we  '11  do  the  rest." 


For  fully  ten  minutes,  the  feelings  inspired  by 
this  oratorical  effort  were  e.xpressed  in  assorted 
cheers,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Phcebe  was 
borne  aroimd  the  room  on  the  shoulders  of  as 
many  as  could  get  to  him  and  finally  deposited 
on  the  banquet  table.    There,  with  one  foot  dan- 
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gerously  close  to  a  platter  of  chicken  salad,  he 
paused  a  moment,  and  then,  regarding  the  jubi- 
lant crowd  benignly  through  his  spectacles,  re- 
marked simply, 

"I  'd  like  to  have  you  fellows  call  me  Jim." 
And,  with  a  jirodigious,  phenomenal,  and  alto- 
gether unsurpassable  "Rah  !  rah  !  rah  !  rah  !  rah! 
rah!  rah  !  rail !  rah  !  Jim  Field  !"  "Phrebe"  passed 
away  forever. 
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For  the  tliird  time  in  half  an  hour,  Jose  Dean 
looked  at  his  watch  then  across  the  little  bayou, 
on  the  farther  side  of  which  a  winding  channel 
led  to  the  broad  Amazon  river. 

"Surely  thev  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time, 
Aunt  Margarita!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  the 
handsome,  middle-aged  woman  beside  him.  Then, 
as  he  noted  that  her  smiling  gaze  was  fixed 
absently  upon  himself,  he  glanced  liastily  down 
at  the  spotles.^  white  duck  which  clothed  his 
sturdy  figure.  Jose  was  almost  fifteen,  and  large 
for  his  age. 

"Anything  wrong?"  he  demandeil  in  mock 
anxiety  ;  "wrinkles,  spiders,  mud  ?"  Senora  \'al- 
dez  laughed  softly,  and  patted  his  shoulder  w'ith 
motherly  pride. 

"Nothing,  Jose  tiiio."  she  said  softly,  in  Portu- 
guese; "I  was  only  thinking  what  a  fine  young 
man  you  have  become,  since  you  came  to  us. 
Not  quite  three  years,  yet  now  it  seems  as  though 
you  had  always  been  our  own  son." 

"You  and  Uncle  Manuel  have  been  so  good  to 
me!"  he  replied  impulsively,  in  the  same  tongue; 
then,  boylike,  he  sheered  away  from  sentiment, 
and  added  in  English,  "What  a  funny,  fat  little 
greenhorn  I  must  have  been,  and  what  a  lot  of 
scrapes  I  managed  to  get  into!"  Jose's  earlier 
childhood  had  been  spent  in  Massachusetts,  the 
home  of  his  father,  who  had  married  the  sister 
of  Seiior  Valdez.  The  death  of  both  parents  had 
brought  the  boy  to  Brazil,  to  live  with  his  moth- 
er's family. 

"I  do  wonder  what  Carol  Harvey  will  be  like," 
he  speculated,  looking  again  across  the  bayou. 
"Vou  know  our  mothers  were  such  close  friends, 
Aunt  Margarita,  and  we  youngsters  used  to  play 
a  lot  together,  and  Carol  was  just  a  class  or  two 
below  me  at  school  when  we  were  neighbors  near 
Boston.  Spunky  little  red-haired  thing  Carol  was 
then— would  n't  take  a  dare,  and  all  that.  We 
used  to  have  some  jolly  times;  but,  judging  by 
the  Brazilian  girls  of  fourteen,  I  suppose  she  has 
grown  up  into  a  regular  young  lady,"  he  ended 
regretfully. 

"Not  quite,  perhaps ;  in  the  north  the  young 
folk  do  not  grow  old  so  quickly,"  his  aunt  re- 
plied with  a  grave  twinkle  of  appreciation,  for 
after  all  she  was  in  no  haste  to  have  her  boy 
grown  up,  and  as  yet,  Jose  was  refreshingly  free 
from  precocious  ambitions,  in  spite  of  his  manly 
appearance. 

"Well,  it  will  seem  good  to  see  them  all  again ! 


I  remember  that,  when  I  was  a  little  shaver,  Mr. 
Harvey  used  to  say  that  he  must  look  up  South 
American  lumber  some  day;  he  used  to  ask 
Mother  all  about  Brazil,  when  they  came  to  see 
us.  Of  course  I  'm  not  glad  that  Mrs.  Harvey's 
health  made  them  take  this  southern  trip  just 
now,  though  if  it  makes  her  well,  we  'II  be  thank- 
ful—here  they  come!"  he  interrupted  himself 
joyfully,  as  the  little  launch  swung  around  a 
curve,  and  pufTed  fussily  up  to  the  landing. 

In  a  few  moments  the  passengers  were  on 
shore;  Scnor  X'aldez,  tall,  fine  looking,  a  model 
of  Brazilian  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  then 
his  guests,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey.  Last  of  all, 
came  their  daughter  Carol,  a  blonde,  curly-haired 
lass,  whose  piquant  face  was  alive  with  interest 
in  her  new  surroundings.  Senora  Valdez  wel- 
comed the  new-comers  warmly,  and  the  party 
started  up  the  path  which  wound  across  the  slop- 
ing lawn  to  the  great  brick  mansion  beyond. 
Carol  and  Jose  exchanged  greetings  half  cordial, 
half  shy,  and  at  first  neither  could  think  of  much 
to  say  beyond  "how  you  "ve  grown  !  "  But  the 
boy  noted  with  satisfaction  that  his  old  playmate 
had  no  oppressive,  "young  ladyfied"  ways:  and 
after  he  began  to  ask  questions  about  his  old  ac- 
quaintances, they  got  on  finely,  as  fun-loving 
young  people  always  do. 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Harvey  was  content  to 
rest  upon  the  shaded  veranda  with  her  hostess, 
and  Senor  Valdez  took  Mr.  Harvey  to  inspect 
the  w-orkings  of  a  typical  Brazilian  sawmill,  in 
which  the  northern  lumber-merchant  was  deeply 
interested.  Carol  had  Jose  for  her  special  guide 
about  the  house  and  grounds,  and  was  introduced 
to  a  host  of  unfamiliar  things  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms,  besides  listening  to 
many  strange  adventures,  which  Jose  was  eager 
to  relate.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the  little  wharf 
on  the  bayou,  and  Carol  gazed  thoughtfully  across 
it  to  the  opening  of  the  channel. 

"We  can't  see  the  river  itself  from  here,"  she 
commented,  with  a  trace  of  disappointment. 

"Xo ;  the  channel  winds  through  the  sedge  and 
jungle  for  nearly  half  a  mile,"  Jose  answered. 
"It  does  n't  take  long  to  reach  the  river  though, 
for  the  mill-stream  current  flows  out  through  that 
opening,  and  helps  the  boat.  We  don't  always 
come  up  that  way  in  the  launch,  from  Santarem, 
you  know :  Uncle  Manuel  sometimes  uses  the 
igarupe.  for  it  saves  a  little  time." 

"What  's  a  'garupay  ?"  Carol  demanded. 
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Jose  spelled  it  for  her,  and  explained  that  it 
was  a  narrow  stream  or  canoe-path,  running  par- 
allel with  the  river. 

"Well,"  she  remarked,  "I  think  I  'd  like  the 
river  best ;  I  loved  it,  all  the  way  up  from  Para  ! 
But  is  n't  it  big!  Why,  when  you  read  at  school 
that  it  's  fifty  miles  wide  in  some  places,  you 
simply  don't  begin  to  imagine  what  it  means.  The 
natives  don't  seem  to  mind  its  size  though :  they 
go  paddling  calmly  around  in  those  funny  little 
dugout  canoes,  that  look  like  my  great-grand- 
mother's soft-soap  trough.  What  did  you  say 
they  were  called  ?  " 

"Montradas,"  said  Jose,  as  they  surveyed  the 
oddly-shaped  canoes  moored  in  the  basin. 

"What  chunky,  awkward  things  they  are !  " 
Carol  exclaimed.  "But  aside  from  their  weight, 
they  must  be  lots  easier  to  manage  than  our  In- 
dian birch-bark  canoes  — not  nearly  so  tippy  and 
dangerous." 

"That  's  where  you  're  mightily  mistaken  !"  as- 
serted Jose,  with  boyish  bluntness.  "Why,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  practice  to  handle  a  montrada.  A 
beginner  simply  can't  do  a  thing;  you  'd  have 
the  surprise  of  your  young  life  if  you  tried  to 
paddle  one !" 

That  was  not  the  way  to  talk  to  a  girl  who  had 
carried  off  the  junior  canoeing  prize  for  two 
years  in  succession  at  Camp  Bide-a-Wee ;  and 
though  modesty  forbade  Carol  to  proclaim  her 
record,  she  was  properly  indignant. 

"Pooh  !  I  know  I  could  do  it,  and  not  half  try, 
Jose  Dean  !  Perhaps  you  think  I  've  never  pad- 
dled canoes.  Why,  we  almost  live  in  them  in  our 
summer  camp  at  the  lake.  Just  you  pull  in  that 
little  one,  nearest  the  landing-stairs,  and  I  '11 
soon  show  you  !" 

But  Jose,  usually  so  kind  and  accommodating, 
shut  his  smiling  mouth  firmly,  and  his  twinkling 
gray  eyes  grew  serious. 

"Truly,  Carol,"  he  insisted,  "I  would  n't  dare 
to  let  you  try,  for  it  would  hardly  be  safe.  Uncle 
Manuel  told  me  to  take  good  care  of  you,  and 
he  would  n't  like  it,  especially  as  I  have  n't  been 
here  long  enough  myself  to  be  an  expert.  Some 
day  before  you  go,  if  your  father  's  willing,  I  "11 
get  Juan,  our  Indian  hunter,  to  give  you  a  les- 
son." 

Carol  looked  at  him  with  all  the  scorn  at  the 
command  of  a  face  with  a  combination  of  tip- 
tilted  nose,  dimples,  and  eyes  used  to  laughter: 
owing  to  these  drawbacks,  the  result  was  not 
very  impressive,  but  Jose  gathered  that  he  had 
offended  her. 

"If  I  have  to  be  taken  care  of  to  that  extent, 
suppose  we  go  back  to  the  house,"  she  suggested 
cuttingly.    "I  think  T  've  seen  enough  for  to-day 


—and  I  don't  want  to  tire  you  all  out  with  such 
heavy  responsibilities." 

"Si,  Senorita .'"  he  answered,  in  his  best  Bra- 
zilian manner,  with  a  sweeping  bow,  which 
threatened  to  upset  Miss  Harvey's  dignity,  as 
she  preceded  him  haughtily  up  the  path.  But  it 
was  not  in  Carol's  sunny  nature  to  "stay  mad," 
and,  through  the  days  that  followed,  she  and  Jose 
were  very  busy,  investigating  the  strange,  bright 
insects,  birds,  and  flowers  of  the  plantation,  and 
enjoying  the  hunting  stories  told  by  the  master 
of  the  house.  Each  night,  they  listened  from  the 
porch  to  the  grand  forest  "concert,"  which  began 
at  sunset  with  the  precision  of  a  great  orchestra. 
The  distance  softened  the  weird  cries  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  jungle,  so  that  they  were  more 
amusing  than  terrifying,  and  the  guests  rather 
enjoyed  the  experience.  Even  Jose  could  now 
identify  the  voices  of  the  chief  soloists,  from 
those  of  the  known  specimens  of  zoology  to  the 
despairing  wails  which  the  superstitious  Indians 
ascribed  to  that  mythical  beast,  the  curupira,  or 
as  Carol  persisted  in  calling  it,  the  "poora-queera." 

Late  one  afternoon,  about  a  week  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Harveys,  Jose  had  been  sent  by  his 
uncle  to  do  an  errand  at  the  mill,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  and  Carol  was  left  to  her 
own  devices.  At  first,  it  was  pleasant  to  sit  on 
the  cool  porch  and  write  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  tropics  to  her  girl  friends  at  home:  but  after 
a  while  she  was  lonesome.  Her  mother  and 
Senora  V'aldez  were  taking  naps,  the  two  men 
were  visiting  a  distant  part  of  the  plantation, 
and  Carol  decided  to  take  a  stroll  about  the  lawn, 
with  its  beautiful  flower-beds  and  fruit  trees. 
Stopping  now  and  then  to  gather  strange  blos- 
soms, she  stood  at  last  on  the  wharf,  and  the 
fascinating  little  canoes  at  their  moorings  seemed 
to  bob  a  friendly  welcome.  A  look  of  rebellion 
appeared  on  her  bright  face  as  she  looked. 

"The  idea  of  those  simple  things  being  hard 
to  paddle !"  she  thought  scornfully.  "Just  s^e 
how  easily  the  Indians  glide  about  in  them  !  Jose 
was  a  perfect  tyrant  about  letting  me  try :  proba- 
bly he  never  had  any  experience  with  birch-barks, 
before  he  came  down  here.  I  've  a  good  mind  to 
practice  a  little  now,  while  he  "s  away,  and  then 
I  '11  show  him  how  well  I  can  do  it.  When  he 
sees  me  gliding  across  the  bayou,  he  '11  wish  he 
had  n't  acted  so  superior !" 

Now  a  Brazilian  canoe  is  much  the  shape  of  a 
crescent  moon,  both  ends  alike  and  out  of  water, 
with  no  keel  and  no  rudder.  It  is  propelled  by  a 
single  paddle,  some  four  feet  long,  used  on  one 
side  only,  but  with  a  stroke  so  peculiar  that  the 
craft  follows  any  course  desired.  Carol  untied 
the  painter  of  the  small  boat  used  to  bring  in  the 


'AS  THOUGH  STARTLED  BY  HER  CRY,  THE  IMMENSE  CREATURE  SANK 
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larger  ones,  took  the  odd  little  paddle  in  her 
hand,  and  stepped  in.  As  she  put  her  weight  on 
the  thwartless  craft,  the  skittish  thing,  as  if  just 
awakened,  gave  a  vicious  lurch,  and  Carol  sat 
down  solidly  and  unexpectedly:  in  her  surprise, 
the  paddle  went  overboard,  but  she  managed  to 
catch  it  before  it  drifted  away.  Unnoticed,  the 
slow  but  steady  current  had  taken  her  a  boat's 
length  from  the  landing  stage  before  she  could 
try  to  use  the  paddle,  and,  when  she  did  so,  the 
result  was  amazing.  Instead  of  moving  forward, 
as  a  boat  with  keel  and  rudder  would  have  done, 
it  just  stood  still  and  spun  on  its  round  bottom, 
and  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  chance  which  way 
it  would  be  headed  when  it  came  to  rest.  A  sec- 
ond and  third  stroke  only  made  the  canoe  spin 
round  faster  and  faster.  Then  she  changed  the 
stroke  to  the  other  side  of  the  boat.  It  was  left- 
handed,  but  worth  trying.  The  first  stroke 
checked  the  whirling,  but  at  the  second,  the  boat 
spun  around  in  the  opposite  direction. 

"You  idiotic  thing !"  scolded  Carol,  between 
her  teeth.  She  had  seen  these  canoes  go  ahead, 
like  sane  boats;  but  how  was  it  done?  She  de- 
termined to  find  out,  and  tried  to  recall  just  what 
movements  she  had  seen  the  native  paddlers 
make ;  but  her  experiments  brought  only  fresh 
surprises,  and  she  stopped  a  moment  to  drift  and 
rest. 

"I  am  moving  forward,  though  !'"  she  thought 
jubilantly,  as  she  looked  around  her;  for  it 
seemed  at  first  as  though  her  progress  was  due 
to  her  own  efforts.  Then  she  remembered  that 
the  mill-stream  flowed  through  the  basin,  and  that 
doubtless  she  was  moving  with  its  current.  She 
noted  suddenly  that  the  channel  was  very  near; 
what  would  become  of  her  if  the  sullen,  relent- 
less current  bore  her  on  to  the  great  river?  Her 
heart  gave  a  quick  flutter  of  fear,  and  in  despera- 
tion she  resumed  her  efforts  to  paddle,  but  only 
succeeded  in  spinning  around  as  before,  while 
the  canoe  crept  steadily  toward  the  outlet.  Her 
pride  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  a  real  danger,  she 
shouted  loudly  for  Jose,  and  then  for  her  father ; 
but  landing,  lawn,  and  distant  mansion  were  si- 
lent and  deserted. 

The  bank  in  front  of  the  house  had  been 
cleared  of  its  border  of  sedge  and  arums,  but 
near  the  outlet  an  impenetrable  growth  of  these 
great  aquatic  plants  extended  into  the  water,  so 
that  not  a  foot  of  solid  ground  was  visible  from 
a  boat.  Just  as  a  turn  in  the  current  took  her 
into  the  narrow  outlet,  a  thick  wall  of  jungle 
growth  shut  out  the  sight  of  the  house  and  lawn, 
and  Carol,  looking  at  the  mass  of  giant  leaves 
and  stalks,  higher  than  her  head,  was  almost 
overcome  by  her  discouragement.     And  then,  by 


chance,  she  .suddenly  discovered  that  by  reaching 
her  paddle  well  under  the  canoe,  she  could  make 
a  little  headway,  taking  her  stroke  just  when  the 
canoe,  in  its  gyrations,  pointed  in  the  direction 
she  wanted  to  go.  She  had  not  skill  enough  to 
utilize  the  discovery  to  much  advantage:  but  it 
gave  her  hope  that  even  if  she  could  not  go  back 
against  the  current,  she  could  at  least  coax  her 
willful  craft  near  enough  to  the  shore  to  enable 
her  to  grasp  something,  and  wait  for  rescue. 

"For,"  she  reasoned,  "they  '11  be  sure  to  miss 
me  at  supper-time,  if  not  before,  and,  if  they  find 
the  canoe  gone,  that  will  give  them  a  clue."  She 
still  called  at  intervals,  though  she  feared  that 
she  was  too  far  from  the  house  to  be  heard ;  and 
in  fact  she  was  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river 
by  this  time  that  the  steady  trade-wind  carried 
her  voice  away. 

Onward  danced  her  impish,  irresponsible  canoe, 
while  Carol  caught  desperately  at  the  sedge 
growth  whenever  it  came  within  reach.  At  last 
she  was  fortunate  enough  to  grasp  the  tough 
stalk  of  some  water-plant  and  to  stay  her  prog- 
ress, though  it  took  so  much  strength  that  her 
arms  soon  ached.  She  dropped  the  paddle  during 
the  struggle,  and  this  time  it  escaped,  and  went 
bobbing  down  the  stream  by  itself.  Still,  Carol 
drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  then  took  note 
of  her  surroundings.  Nothing  in  sight  but  sedge 
and  arums,  and  beyond  these  the  tops  of  the  great 
trees,  with  their  trailing,  tangled  vines:  all  si- 
lent, and  beautiful  — and  cruel.  Involuntarily,  she 
began  to  recall  the  tales  she  had  heard  about  the 
denizens  of  these  wilds.  There  were  the  deadly 
water  moccasins;  did  they  ever  crawl  up  the 
stems  of  water  plants,  she  wondered,  and  bite 
people's  hands?  Then  there  was  a  kind  of  spider, 
big  enough  to  eat  birds  — the  very  thought  made 
her  shudder,  aside  from  its  poisonous  bite;  why 
had  she  not  been  more  attentive  when  Jose  had 
described  the  favorite  haunts  of  this  monster? 
The  jaguars;  did  n't  they  drop  on  their  prey 
from  trees?  But  luckily  there  were  no  trees  di- 
rectly overhead,  now.  Boa  constrictors,  too ! 
They  liked  marshy  places,  and  she  remembered  a 
story  of  one  hanging  by  its  tail  fiom  a  branch 
above  the  water;  and  after  that,  every  trailing 
liana  in  sight  suggested  unpleasant  possibilities. 

And  now  she  faced  a  new  menace,  for  the  sun 
was  setting  and  the  swift  twilight  began  to  blot 
out  everything  except  the  giant  plants  nearest 
her.  Suddenly,  as  the  light  faded,  a  frightful 
clamor  of  beast  noises  arose  all  around  her,  and 
she  remembered  the  sunset  chorus.  Only  those 
who  have  heard  calh  realize  what  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  screaming,  hooting,  and  w'histling  crea- 
tures break  into  call  in  the  marshes  and  savannas 
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of  the  tropics  at  sunset.  How  ditYerent  the  noises 
had  sounded,  away  up  on  the  safe  veranda,  with 
lose  and  the  rest  to  l.iugh  at  them  with  lier ! 
I'he  lonely  hit  of  a  girl  in  the  midst  of  the  weird 
pandemonium  swallowed  hard  and  wondered  how 
much  longer  she  could  hold  on,  for  the  canoe 
pulled  in  the  strong  current,  and  her  overstrained 
arms  were  getting  numb.  A  series  of  horrid  yells 
close  bv  sent  a  shiver  up  her  spine.  Doubtless 
some  dreadful  battle  was  going  on  in  the  big,  dark 
forest,  only  a  rod  away :  it  sounded  like  a  de- 
scription she  had  read  of  a  mortal  combat  be- 
tween a  pack  of  dogs  and  a  wild  boar,  for  she  did 
not  know  the  terrifying  repertoire  of  the  howling 
monkey.  Thefe  were  staccato  shrieks,  wailing 
cries,  hoarse  grunts  and  groans,  and  at  last  came 
a  bull-like  bellow  and  a  great  splash,  close  to  the 
boat.  To  add  to  her  terror,  a  dark  object  reared 
itself  over  the  edge  of  the  canoe,  and  she  could 
see  dimly  through  the  gathering  gloom  two  great 
bulging,  bleary  eyes  peering  at  her.  It  was  the 
head  of  an  enormous  alligator !  But  as  though 
startled  by  her  cry,  the  immense  creature  sank 
out  of  sight  again.  The  din  seemed  to  grow  more 
and  more  fright ftd,  and  worst  of  all.  the  canoe 
gave  a  sudden  pull,  the  stalk  slipped  from  Carol's 
benumbed,  trembling  hands,  and  she  was  once 
more  on  her  way  to  the  vast  river.  W'ouUl  they 
miss  her  in  time  to  overtake  her  ? 

Even  while  the  despairing  thought  gripped  her, 
she    seemed    to    hear    through    the    bewildering 


nightmare  noises,  a  call  which  had  a  human  qual- 
ity. She  called  back  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
vigorous  lungs,  and  this  time  she  was  sure  the 
sound  came  nearer.  Again,  and  yet  again  she 
sent  back  an  answering  hail ;  and  then  came  Jose's 
voice  plainly  shouting  her  name,  and  in  another 
moment  Jose  himself,  with  Juan  the  hunter,  came 
paddling  swiftly  around  the  bend  in  one  of  the 
larger  canoes.  Carol  indulged  in  a  little  sob  of 
weakness  and  relief,  all  to  herself,  just  before 
they  overtook  her;  but  in  answer  to  Jose's  an.\- 
ious  inquiries,  she  was  able  to  assure  him  that 
she  was  safe. 

"But  — 1  'm  glad  you  came!"  she  laughed  shak- 
ily. ".\  runaway  montrada  is  n't  just  the  thing 
for  exploring  the  Amazon  at  night,  is  it?"  Then, 
with  a  spark  of  her  old  independence,  she  added, 
".Ml  the  same,  Jose,  before  my  arms  and  my— 
my  nerve  gave  out,  I  was  really  beginning  to  get 
hold  of  that  stroke  !'' 

Jose  did  not  speak  for  a  moment,  as  he  helped 
her  into  the  larger  boat,  with  big-brotherly  care: 
he  had  been  under  a  pretty  severe  strain  himself 
for  the  last  hour  or  so,  and  he  did  not  feel  talka- 
tive. But,  as  they  started  homeward,  with  the 
little  montrada  trailing  meekly  behind,  and  the 
subdued  little  champion  huddled  meekly  beside 
him,  his  spirits  rebounded,  and  the  teasing  boy- 
spirit  asserted  itself. 

"Oh,  you  canoedler  !"  he  mocked;  and,  in  spite 
of  her  discomfiture,  Carol  laughed  too. 
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During  tlie  next  week,  which  they  spent  in  jonr- 
neying  towards  \'ienna,  they  gave  the  Sign  to 
three  different  persons  at  places  which  were  on 
the  way.  In  a  village  across  the  frontier  in  Ba- 
varia they  found  a  giant  of  an  old  man  sitting  on 
a  bench  under  a  tree  before  his  mountain  "Gast- 
haus"  or  inn ;  and  when  the  four  words  were  ut- 
tered, he  stood  up  and  bared  his  head  as  the  guide 
had  done.  When  Marco  gave  the  Sign  in  some 
quiet  place  to  a  man  who  was  alone,  he  noticed 
that  they  all  did  this  and  said  their  "God  be 
thanked''  devoutly,  as  if  it  were  part  of  some 
religious  ceremony.  In  a  small  town  a  few  miles 
away  he  had  to  search  some  hours  before  he 
found  a  stalwart  young  shoemaker  with  bright 
red  hair  and  a  horseshoe-shaped  scar  on  liis  fore- 
head. He  was  not  in  his  workshop  when  the 
boys  first  passed  it,  because,  as  they  found  out 
later,  he  had  been  climbing  a  mountain  the  day 
before,  and  had  been  detained  in  the  descent  be- 
cause his  companion  had  hurt  himself. 

When  Marco  went  in  and  asked  him  to  mea- 
sure him  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  he  was  quite  friendly 
and  told  them  all  about  it. 

"There  are  some  good  fellows  who  should  not 
climb,"  he  said.  "When  they  find  themselves 
standing  on  a  bit  of  rock  jutting  out  over  empti- 
ness, their  heads  begin  to  whirl  round— and  then, 
if  they  don't  turn  head  over  heels  a  few  thousand 
feet,  it  is  because  some  comrade  is  near  enough 
to  drag  ihem  back.  There  can  be  no  ceremony 
then  and  they  sometimes  get  hurt  —  as  my  friend 
did  yesterday." 

'"Did  you  never  get  hurt  yourself?"  The  Rat 
asked. 

"When  I  was  eight  years  old  I  did  that,"  said 
the  young  shoemaker,  touching  the  scar  on  his 
forehead.  "But  it  was  not  much.  My  father 
was  a  guide  and  took  me  with  him.  He  wanted 
me  to  begin  early.  There  is  nothing  like  it- 
climbing.  I  shall  be  at  it  again.  This  won't  do 
for  me.  I  tried  shoemaking  because  I  was  in 
love  with  a  girl  who  wanted  me  to  stay  at  home. 
She  married  another  man.  I  am  glad  of  it.  Once 
a  guide,  always  a  guide."  He  knelt  to  measure 
Marco's  foot,  and  Marco  bent  a  little  forward. 


"The  Lamp  is  lighted,"  he  said. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  shop,  but  the  door  was 
open  and  people  were  passing  in  the  narrow 
street ;  so  the  shoemaker  did  not  lift  his  red  head. 
He  went  on  measuring. 

"God  be  thanked !"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"Do  you  want  these  shoes  really,  or  did  you  only 
want  me  to  take  your  measure?" 

"I  cannot  wait  until  they  are  made,"  Marco 
answered.    "I  must  go  on." 

"Yes,  you  must  go  on,"  answered  the  shoe- 
maker. "But  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  '11  do— I  '11 
make  them  and  keep  them.  Some  great  day  might 
come  when  I  shall  show  them  to  people  and  swag- 
ger about  them."  He  glanced  round  cautiously, 
and  then  ended,  still  bending  over  his  measuring: 
"They  will  be  called  the  shoes  of  the  Bearer  of 
the  Sign.  And  I  shall  say.  'He  was  only  a  lad. 
This  was  the  size  of  his  foot.'  "  Then  he  stood 
Up  with  a  great  smile. 

"There  '11  be  climbing  enough  to  be  done  now," 
he  said,  "and  I  look  to  see  you  again  somewhere." 

When  the  boys  went  away,  they  talked  it  over. 

"The  hair-dresser  did  n't  want  to  be  a  hair- 
dresser, and  the  shoemaker  did  n't  want  to  make 
shoes,"  said  The  Rat.  "They  both  wanted  to  be 
mountain-climbers.  There  are  mountains  in  Sa- 
mavia  and  mountains  on  the  way  to  it.  You 
showed  them  to  me  on  the  map." 

"Yes;  and  secret  messengers  who  can  climb 
anywhere,  and  cross  dangerous  places,  and  recon- 
noiter  from  points  no  one  else  can  reach,  can 
find  out  things  and  give  signals  other  men  can- 
not," said  ^larco. 

"That  's  what  I  thought  out,"  The  Rat  an- 
swered. "That  was  what  he  meant  when  he 
said,  'There  will  be  climbing  enough  to  be  done 
now."  '' 

Strange  were  the  places  they  went  to  and  curi- 
ously unlike  each  other  were  the  people  to  whom 
they  carried  their  message.  The  most  singular  of 
all  was  an  old.  old  woman  who  lived  in  so  remote 
a  place  that  the  road  which  wound  round  and 
round  the  mountain,  wound  round  it  for  miles 
and  miles.  It  was  not  a  bad  road  and  it  was  an 
amazing  one  to  travel,  dragged  in  a  small  cart 
by  a  mule,  when  one  could  be  dragged,  and  clam- 
bering slowly  with  rests  between  when  one  could 
not :  the  tree-covered  precipices  one  looked  down, 
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the  tossing  uliilcncss  of  waterfalls,  or  the  green 
foaming  of  rushing  streams,  and  the  immensity 
of  farm-  and  village-scattered  plains  spreading 
themselves  to  the  feet  of  other  mountains  sluit- 
liiig  them  in.  hreath-taking  heauties  to  look  down 
on,  as  the  road  mounted  and  woimd  round  and 
round  and  higher  and  higher. 

"How  can  any  one  live  higher  than  this?"  said 
The  Rat  as  they  sat  on  the  thick  moss  by  the  way- 
side after  the  mule  and  cart  had  left  them.  "Look 
at  the  bare  crags  looming  up  above  there.  Let 
us  look  at  her  again.  Her  i)icture  looked  as  if 
she  were  a  hundred  years  old." 

Marco  took  out  his  hidden  sketch.  It  seeined 
surely  one  of  the  strangest  things  in  the  world 
that  a  creature  as  old  as  this  one  seemed  could 
reach  such  a  place,  or,  having  reached  it,  could 
ever  descend  to  the  world  again  to  give  aid  to  any 
|)erson  or  thing. 

Her  old  face  was  crossed  and  recrossed  with  a 
thousand  wrinkles.  Her  profile  was  splendid  yet 
and  she  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day.  Her  eyes 
were  like  an  eagle's— and  not  an  old  eagle's,  .^nd 
she  had  a  long  neck  which  held  her  old  head  high. 

"How  could  she  get  here?"  exclaimed  The  Rat. 

"Those  who  sent  us  know,  though  we  don't," 
said  Marco.  "Will  you  sit  here  and  rest  while  I 
go  on  further?" 

"No!"  The  Rat  answered  stubbondy.  "I  didn't 
train  myself  to  stay  behind.  But  we  shall  come 
to  bare-rock  climbing  soon  and  then  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  stop."  and  he  said  the  last  bitterly. 
I  le  knew  that,  if  Marco  had  come  alone,  he  would 
have  ridden  in  no  cart  but  would  have  trudged 
upward  and  onward  stiu-dily  to  the  end  of  his 
journey. 

But  they  did  not  reach  the  crags,  as  they  had 
thought  must  be  inevitable.  Suddenly,  half-way 
to  the  sky.  as  it  seemed,  they  came  to  a  bend  in 
the  road  and  found  themselves  mounting  into  a 
new  green  world— an  astonishing  marvel  of  a 
world,  with  green  velvet  slopes  and  soft  mead- 
ows and  thick  woodland,  and  cows  feeding  in 
velvet  pastures,  and — as  if  it  had  been  snowed 
down  from  the  huge  bare  mountain  crags  which 
still  soared  above  into  heaven  — a  mysterious,  an- 
cient, huddled  village  which,  being  thus  snovv'ed 
down,  might  have  caught  among  the  rocks  and 
rested  there  through  all  time. 

There  it  stood.  There  it  huddled  itself.  .\nd 
the  monsters  in  the  blue  above  it  themselves 
looked  down  upon  it  as  if  it  were  an  incredible 
thing— this  ancient,  steep-roofed,  hanging-balco- 
nied, crumbling  cluster  of  human  nests,  which 
seemed  a  thousand  miles  from  the  world.  Marco 
and  The  Rat  stood  and  stared  at  it.  Then  they 
sat  down  and  stared  at  it. 


"How  did  it  get  here?"  The  Rat  cried. 

Marco  shook  his  head,  lie  certainly  could  sec 
no  explanation  of  its  being  there.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  oldest  villagers  could  tell  stories  of  how 
its  first  chalets  had  gathered  them.selves  togethet. 

.An  old  peasant  driving  a  cow  came  down  a  steep 
path.  He  looked  with  a  dull  curiosity  at  The 
Rat  and  his  crutches ;  but  when  Marco  advanced 
and  spoke  to  him  in  German,  he  did  not  seem  to 
understai'id,  but  shook  his  head  saying  something 
in  a  sort  of  dialect  Marco  did  not  know. 

"If  they  all  speak  like  that,  we  shall  have  to 
make  signs  when  we  want  to  ask  anything,''  The 
Rat  said.    "What  will  she  speak?" 

"She  will  know  the  German  for  the  Sign  or 
we  should  not  have  been  sent  here, "  answered 
Marco.     "Come  on." 

Thev  made  their  way  to  the  village,  which 
huddled  itself  together  evidently  with  the  object 
of  keeping  itself  warm  when  through  the  winter 
months  the  snows  strove  to  bury  it  and  the  winds 
roared  down  from  the  huge  mountain  crags  and 
tried  to  tear  it  from  among  its  rocks.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  few  and  small,  and  glimpses 
of  the  inside  of  the  houses  showed  earthen  floors 
and  dark  rooms.  It  was  plain  that  it  was  counted 
a  more  comfortable  thing  to  live  without  light 
than  to  let  in  the  cold. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  reconnoiter.  The  few 
people  they  saw  were  evidently  not  surprised 
that  strangers  who  discovered  their  unexpected 
existence  shoidd  be  curious  and  want  to  look  at 
them  and  their  houses. 

The  boys  wandered  about  as  if  they  were 
casual  explorers,  who  having  reached  the  place 
bv  chance  were  interested  in  all  they  saw.  They 
went  into  the  little  Gasthaus  and  got  some  black 
bread  and  sausage  and  some  milk.  The  mountain- 
eer owner  was  a  brawny  fellow  who  understood 
.some  German.  He  told  them  that  iew  strangers 
knew  of  the  villa.ge  but  that  bold  htmters  and 
climbers  came  for  sport.  In  the  forests  on  the 
mountain-sides  were  bears  and,  in  the  high  places, 
chamois.  Now  and  again,  some  great  gentlemen 
came  with  parties  of  the  daring  kind  — very  great 
gentlemen  indeed,  he  said,  shaking  his  head  with 
pride.  There  was  one  who  had  castles  in  other 
mountains,  but  he  liked  best  to  come  here. 

Marco  began  to  wonder  if  several  strange  things 
might  not  be  true  if  great  gentlemen  sometimes 
climbed  to  the  mysterious  place.  But  he  had  not 
been  sent  to  give  the  Sign  to  a  great  gentleman. 
He  had  been  sent  to  give  it  to  an  old  woman 
with  eyes  like  an  eagle  which  was  young. 

He  had  a  sketch  in  his  sleeve,  with  that  of  her 
face,  of  her  steep-roofed,  black -beamed,  balco- 
nied house.     If  thev  walked  about  a  little,  they 
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would  be  sure  to  come  upon  it  in  this  tiny  place. 
Then  he  could  go  in  and  ask  her  for  a  drink  of 
water. 

They  roamed  about  for  an  hour  after  they  left 
the  Gasthaus.  They  went  into  the  little  church 
and  looked  at  the  graveyard  and  wondered  if  it 
was  not  buried  out  of  all  sight  in  the  winter. 
After  they  had  done  this,  they  sauntered  out  and 
walked  through  the  huddled  clusters  of  houses, 
examining  each  one  as  they  drew  near  it  and 
passed. 

"I  see  it !"  The  Rat  exclaimed  at  last.  "It  is 
that  very  old-looking  one  standing  a  little  way 
from  the  rest.  It  is  not  as  tumbled  down  as  most 
of  them.  And  there  are  some  red  flowers  on  the 
balcony." 

'"Yes  !     That  's  it !"  said  Marco. 

They  walked  up  to  the  low  black  door  and,  as 
he  stopped  on  the  threshold,  Marco  took  off  his 
cap.  He  did  this  because,  sitting  in  the  doorway 
on  a  low  wooden  chair,  the  old,  old  woman  with 
the  eagle  eyes  was  thoughtfully  knitting. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room  and  no  one 
anywhere  within  sight,  ^\'hen  the  old.  old  wo- 
man looked  up  at  him  with  her  young  eagle's 
eyes,  holding  her  head  high  on  her  long  neck, 
Marco  knew  he  need  not  ask  for  water  or  for 
anything  else. 

"The  Lamp  is  lighted,"  he  said,  in  his  low  but 
strong  and  clear  young  voice. 

She  dropped  her  knitting  upon  her  knees  and 
gazed  at  him  a  moment  in  silence.  She  knew 
German  it  was  clear,  for  it  was  in  German  she 
answered  him. 

"God  be  thanked  !"  she  said.  "Come  in,  young 
Bearer  of  the  Sign,  and  bring  your  friend  in 
with  you.  I  live  alone  and  not  a  soul  is  within 
heaving." 

She  was  a  wonderful  old  woman.  Neither 
Marco  nor  The  Rat  would  live  long  enough  to 
forget  the  hours  they  spent  in  her  strange  dark 
house.  She  kept  them  and  made  them  spend  the 
night  with  her. 

"It  is  quite  safe,"  she  said.  "I  live  alone  since 
my  man  fell  into  the  crevasse  and  was  killed 
because  his  rope  broke  when  he  was  trying  to 
save  his  comrade.  So  I  have  two  rooms  to  spare 
and  sometimes  climbers  are  glad  to  sleep  in  them. 
Mine  is  a  good  warm  house  and  I  am  well  known 
in  the  village.  You  are  very  young,"  she  added 
shaking  her  head.  "You  are  very  young.  You 
must  have  good  blood  in  your  veins  to  be  trusted 
with  this." 

"I  have  my  father's  blood,"  answered  Marco. 

"You  are  like  some  one  I  once  saw,"  the  old 
woman  said,  and  her  eagle  eyes  set  themselves 
hard  upon  him.    "Tell  me  your  name." 


There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  tell  it 
to  her. 

"It  is  Marco  Loristan,"  he  said. 

"What !  It  is  that !"  she  cried  out,  not  loud 
but  low. 

To  Marco's  amazement  she  got  up  from  her 
chair  and  stood  before  him,  showing  what  a  tall 
old  woman  she  really  was.  There  was  a  startled, 
even  an  agitated,  look  in  her  face.  And  sud- 
denly she  actually  made  a  sort  of  curtsey  to  him 
—bending  her  knee  as  peasants  do  when  they 
pass  a  shrine. 

"Is  it  that !"  she  said  again.  "And  yet  they 
dare  let  you  go  on  a  journey  like  this  !  That 
speaks  for  your  courage  and  for  theirs. " 

But  Marco  did  not  know  what  she  meant.  Her 
strange  obeisance  made  him  feel  awkward.  He 
stood  up  because  his  training  had  told  him  that 
when  a  woman  stands  a  man  also  rises. 

"The  name  speaks  for  the  courage,"  he  said, 
"because  it  is  my  father's." 

She  watched  him  almost  anxiously. 

"You  do  not  even  know  !"  she  breathed— and 
it  was  an  exclamation  and  not  a  question. 

"I  know  what  I  have  been  told  to  do,"  he  an- 
swered.    "I  do  not  ask  anything  else.  " 

"Who  is  that?"  she  asked,  pointing  to  The 
Rat. 

"He  is  the  friend  my  father  sent  with  me," 
said  Marco  smiling.  "He  called  him  my  Aide-de- 
Camp.  It  was  a  sort  of  joke  because  we  had 
played  soldiers  together." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  were  obliged  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  She  stood  with  her  hand  at  her  mouth, 
looking  down  at  the  earth  floor. 

"God  guard  you  !"  she  said  at  last.  "You  are 
very— very  young!'' 

"But  all  his  years,"  The  Rat  broke  in,  "he  has 
been  in  training  for  just  this  thing.  He  did  not 
know  it  was  training,  but  it  was.  A  soldier  who 
had  been  trained  for  thirteen  years  would  know 
his  work." 

He  was  so  eager  that  he  forgot  she  could  not 
understand  English.  Marco  translated  what  he 
said  into  German  and  added :  "What  he  says  is 
true." 

She  nodded  her  head,  still  with  questioning 
and  anxious  eyes. 

"Yes.  Yes,"  she  muttered.  "But  you  are  very 
young."  Then  she  asked,  in  a  hesitating  way, 
"Will  you  not  sit  down  until  I  do?" 

"No,"  answered  Marco.  "I  would  not  sit  while 
my  mother  or  grandmother  stood." 

"Then  I  must  sit— and  forget,"  she  said. 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  face  as  though 
she  were  sweeping  away  the  sudden  puzzled  trou- 
ble in  her  expression.     Then  she  sat  down,  as  if 
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she  had  obliged  herself  to  become  again  the  old 
peasant  she  had  been  when  they  entered. 

"All  the  way  up  the  mountain  you  wondered 
why  an  old  woman  should  be  given  the  Sign," 
she  said.  "You  asked  each 
other  how  she  could  be  of 
use." 

Neither  Marco  nor  The  Rat 
said  anything. 

"When  I  was  young  and 
fresh,"  she  went  on.  "I  went 
to  a  castle  over  the  frontier  tn 
be  foster-mother  to  a  child 
who  was  born  a  great  noble— 
one  who  was  near  the  throne. 
He  loved  me  and  I  loved  him 
He  was  a  strong  child  and  Ik- 
grew  up  a  great  hunter  and 
climber.  When  he  was  not  ten 
years  old,  my  man  taught  him 
to  climb.  He  always  loved 
these  mountains  better  than 
his  own.  He  comes  to  see  me 
as  if  he  were  only  a  youn;; 
mountaineer.  He  sleeps  in  the 
room  there,"  with  a  gesturi- 
over  her  shoulder  into  the 
darkness.  "He  has  great  power 
and,  if  he  chooses  to  do  a 
thing,  he  will  do  it— just  as  he 
will  attack  the  biggest  bear  or 
climb  the  most  dangerous  peak. 
He  is  one  who  can  bring  things 
about.  It  is  very  safe  to  talk 
in  this  room." 

Then  all  was  quite  clear. 
Marco  and  The  Rat  under- 
stood. 

Xo  more  was  said  about  the 
Sign.  It  had  been  given  and 
that  was  enough.  The  old 
woman  told  them  that  they 
must  sleep  in  one  of  her  bed- 
rooms. The  next  morning  one  of  her  neighbors 
was  going  down  to  the  valley  with  a  cart  and  he 
would  help  them  on  their  way.  The  Rat  knew 
that  she  was  thinking  of  his  crutches  and  he  be- 
came restless. 

"Tell  her,"  he  said  to  Marco,  "how  I  have 
trained  myself  until  I  can  do  what  any  one  else 
can.  And  tell  her  I  am  growing  stronger  every 
day.  Tell  her  I  'II  show  her  what  I  can  do. 
Your  father  would  n't  have  let  me  come  as  your 
.Aide  if  I  had  n't  proved  to  him  that  I  was  n't  a 
cripple.  Tell  her  all  these  things.  She  thinks 
I  'm  no  use." 

Marco  explained  and  the  old  woman  listened 


attentively.  When  The  Rat  got  up  and  swung 
himself  about  up  and  down  the  steep  path  near 
her  house,  she  seemed  relieved.  His  extraordi- 
nary   dexterity    and    firm    swiftness    evidently 
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amazed  her  and  gave  her  a  confidence  she  had 
not  felt  at  first. 

"If  he  has  taught  himself  to  be  like  that  just 
for  love  of  your  father,  he  will  go  to  the  end," 
she  said.  "It  is  more  than  one  could  believe, 
that  a  pair  of  crutches  could  do  such  things." 

The  Rat  was  pacified  and  could  afterwards 
give  himself  up  to  watching  her  as  closely  as  he 
wished  to.  He  was  soon  "working  out"  certain 
things  in  his  mind.  What  he  watched  was  her 
way  of  watching  Marco.  It  was  as  if  she  w'ere 
fascinated  and  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from  him. 
She  told  them  stories  about  the  mountains  and 
the  strangers  who  came  to  climb  with  guides  or 
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to  hunt.  She  told  them  about  the  storms,  which 
sometimes  seemed  about  to  put  an  end  to  the  lit- 
tle world  among  the  crags.  She  described  the 
winter  when  all  the  snow  buried  them  and  the 
strong  ones  were  forced  to  dig  out  the  weak 
and  some  lived  for  days  under  the  masses  of  soft 
whiteness,  glad  to  keep  their  cows  or  goats  in 
their  rooms  that  they  might  share  the  warmth  of 
their  bodies.  The  villagers  were  forced  to  be 
good  neighbors  to  each  other,  for  the  man  who 
was  not  readv  to  dig  out  a  hidden  chimney  or 
buried  door  to-day  might  be  left  to  freeze  and 
starve  in  his  snow  tomb  next  week.  Through 
the  worst  part  of  the  winter  no  creature  from 
the  world  below  could  make  way  to  them  to  find 
out  whether  they  were  all  dead  or  alive. 

While  she  talked,  she  watched  Marco  as  if  she 
were  always  asking  herself  some  question  about 
him.  The  Rat  was  sure  that  she  liked  him  and 
greatly  admired  his  strong  body  and  good  looks. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  carry  himself 
slouchingly  in  her  presence  and  he  looked  glow- 
ing and  noble.  There  was  a  sort  of  reverence  in 
her  manner  when  she  spoke  to  him.  She  re- 
minded him  of  Lazarus  more  than  once.  When 
she  gave  them  their  evening  meal,  she  insisted 
on  waiting  on  him  with  a  certain  respectful  cere- 
mony. She  would  not  sit  at  table  with  him,  and 
The  Rat  began  to  realize  that  she  felt  that  he 
himself  should  be  standing  to  serve  him. 

'"She  thinks  I  ought  to  stand  behind  your  chair 
as  Lazarus  stands  behind  your  father's,"  he  said 
to  Marco.  "Perhaps  an  .\itle  ought  to  do  it. 
Shall  I  ?    I  believe  it  would  please  her." 

'.\  Bearer  of  the  Sign  is  not  a  royal  person," 
answered  Marco.  ''My  father  would  not  like  it 
—and  I  should  not.    We  are  only  two  boys." 

It  was  very  wonderful  when,  after  their  sup- 
per was  over,  they  all  three  sat  together  before 
the  fire. 

The  red  glow  of  the  bed  of  wood-coal  and  the 
orange  yellow  of  the  flame  from  the  big  logs 
filled  the  room  with  warm  light,  which  made  a 
mellow  background  for  the  figure  of  the  old  wo- 
man as  she  sat  in  her  low  chair  and  told  them 
more  and  more  enthralling  stories. 

Her  eagle  eyes  glowed  and  her  long  neck  held 
her  head  splendidly  high  as  she  described  gr-eat 
feats  of  courage  and  endurance  or  almost  super- 
human daring  in  aiding  those  m  awesome  peril, 
and,  when  she  glowed  most  in  the  telling,  they 
always  knew  that  the  hero  of  the  adventure  had 
been  her  foster-child  who  was  the  baby  born  a 
great  noble  and  near  the  throne.  To  her,  he  was 
the  most  splendid  and  adorable  of  human  beings. 
Almost  an  emperor,  but  so  warm  and  tender  of 
heart  that  he   never   forgot  the  long-past  days 


when  she  had  held  him  on  her  knee  and  told  him 
tales  of  chamois-  and  bear-hunting,  and  of  the 
mountain-tops  in  mid-winter.  He  was  her  sun- 
god. 

"Ves !  ^"es !"  she  said.  "Good  Mother,"  he 
calls  me.  "And  I  bake  him  a  cake  on  the  hearth, 
as  I  did  when  he  was  ten  years  old  and  my  man 
was  teaching  him  to  climb.  And  when  he  chooses 
that  a  thing  shall  be  done — done  it  is  !  He  is  a 
great  lord." 

The  flames  had  died  down  and  only  the  big 
bed  of  red  coal  made  the  room  glow,  and  they 
were  thinking  of  going  to  bed  when  the  old  woman 
started  very  suddenly,  turning  her  head  as  if  to 
listen. 

Marco  and  The  Rat  heard  nothing,  but  they 
saw  that  she  did  and  they  sat  so  still  that  each 
held  his  breath.  So  there  was  utter  stillness  for 
a  few  moments.     Utter  stillness. 

Then  they  did  hear  something — a  clear  silver 
sound,  piercing  the  pure  mountain  air. 

The  old  woman  sprang  upright  with  the  fire  of 
delight  in  her  eyes. 

"It  is  his  silver  horn  !"  she  cried  out,  striking 
her  hands  together.  "It  is  his  own  call  to  me 
when  he  is  coming.  He  has  been  hunting  some- 
where and  wants  to  sleep  in  his  good  bed  there. 
Help  me  to  put  on  more  faggots,"  to  The  Rat, 
"so  that  he  will  see  the  flame  of  them  through 
the  open  door  as  he  comes." 

"Shall  we  be  in  the  way?"  said  Marco.  "We 
can  go  at  once." 

She  was  going  towards  the  door  to  open  it  and 
she  stopped  a  moment  and  turned. 

"No,  no !"  she  said.  "He  must  see  your  face. 
He  will  want  to  see  it.  I  want  him  to  see— how 
young  you  are." 

.She  threw  the  door  wide  open  and  they  heard 
the  silver  horn  send  out  its  gay  call  again.  The 
bru.shwood  and  faggots  The  Rat  had  thrown  on 
the  coals  crackled  and  sparkled  and  roared  into 
fine  flames,  which  cast  their  light  into  the  road 
and  threw  out  in  fine  relief  the  old  figure  which 
stood  on  the  threshold  and  looked  so  tall. 

And  in  but  a  few  minutes  her  great  lord  came 
to  her.  And  in  his  green  hunting-suit  with  its 
green  hat  and  eagle's  feather  he  was  as  splendid 
as  she  had  said  he  was.  He  was  big  and  royal- 
looking  and  laughing  and  he  bent  and  kissed  her 
as  if  he  had  been  her  own  son. 

"Yes,  good  Mother,"  they  heard  him  say.  ''I 
want  my  warm  bed  and  one  of  your  good  sup- 
pers    I  sent  the  others  to  the  Gasthaus  " 

He  came  into  the  redly-glowing  room  and  his 
head  almost  touched  the  blackened  rafters.  Then 
he  saw  the  two  boys. 

"Who  are  these,  good  Mother?"  he  asked 
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She  lifted  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"They  are  the  Bearers  of  tlie  Sign,"  she  said 
rather  softly.     "  'The  Lamp  is  lighted.'  " 

Then  his  whole  look  changed.  His  laughing 
face  became  quite  grave  and  for  a  moment  looked 
even  anxious.  Marco  knew  it  was  because  he 
was  startled  to  find  them  only  boys.  He  made  a 
step  forward  to  look  at  them  more  closely. 

"The  Lamp  is  lighted  !  And  you  two  bear  the 
Sign  !"  he  exclaimed.  Marco  stood  out  in  the  fire 
glow  that   he  might   see  him  well. 

"My  name  is  Marco  Loristan,  Highness,"  he 
said.    "And  my  father  sent  me." 

The  change  which  came  upon  his  face  then 
was  even  greater  than  at  first.  For  a  second, 
Marco  even  felt  that  there  was  a  flash  of  alarm 
in  it.     But  almost  at  once  that  passed. 

"Loristan  is  a  great  man  and  a  great  patriot," 
he  said.  "If  he  sent  you,  it  is  because  he  knows 
you  are  the  one  safe  messenger.  He  has  worked 
too  long  for  Samavia  not  to  know  what  he  does." 

Marco  saluted  again.  He  knew  what  it  was 
right  to  say  ne.xt. 

"If  we  have  your  Highness's  permission  to  re- 
tire," he  said,  "we  will  leave  you  and  go  to  bed. 
We  go  down  the  mountain  at  sunrise." 

"Where  next?"  a,>;ked  the  hunter,  looking  at 
him  with  curious  intentness. 

"To  Vienna,  Highness,"  Marco  answered. 

His  questioner  held  out  his  han<l,  still  with  the 
intent  interest  in  his  eyes. 

"Good  night,  fine  lad,"  he  said.  "Samavia  has 
need  to  vaunt  itself  on  its  Sign-bearer.  God  go 
with  you." 

He  stood  and  watched  him  as  he  went  toward 
the  room  in  which  he  and  his  Aide-de-Camp  were 
to  sleep.  The  Rat  followed  him  closely.  At  the 
little  black  door  the  old  old  woman  stood,  having 
opened  it  for  them.  .As  Marco  passed  and  bade 
her  good  night,  he  saw  that  she  again  made  the 
strange  obeisance,  bending  the  knee  as  he  went 
by. 

Chapter  XXIV 

"now  SH.'\LL  WE  FIND   HIM?" 

In  Vienna  they  came  upon  a  pageant.  In  cele- 
bration of  a  century-past  victory  the  Emperor 
drove  m  state  and  ceremony  to  attend  at  the  great 
cathedral  and  to  do  honor  to  the  ancient  banners 
and  laurel-w-reathed  statue  of  a  long-dead  soldier- 
prince.  The  broad  pavements  of  the  huge  chief 
thoroughfare  were  crowded  with  a  cheering  pop- 
ulace watching  the  martial  pomp  and  splendor  as 
it  passed  by  with  marching  feet,  prancing  horses, 
and  glitter  of  scabbard  and  chain,  which  all 
seemed  somehow  part  of  the  music  in  its  tri- 
umphant bursts. 


The  Rat  was  enormously  tlirilled  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  imi)erial  place.  Its  immense 
spaces,  the  squares  and  gardens  reigned  over  by 
statues  of  emperors,  and  warriors,  and  queens 
made  him  feel  that  all  things  on  earth  were  pos- 
sible. The  palaces  and  stately  piles  of  architec- 
ture, whose  surmounting  equestrian  bronzes 
ramped  high  in  the  air  clear  cut  and  beautiful 
against  the  sky,  seemed  to  sweep  out  of  his  world 
all  atmosphere  but  that  of  splendid  cities  down 
whose  broad  avenues  emperors  rode  with  waving 
banners,  tramping,  jangling  soldiery  before  and 
behind,  and  golden  triunpets  blaring  forth.  It 
seemed  as  if  it  must  always  be  like  this— that 
lances  and  cavalry  and  emperors  would  never 
cease  to  ride  by.  "I  should  like  to  stay  here  a 
long  time,"  he  said,  almost  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream.     "I  should  like  to  see  it  all." 

He  leaned  on  his  crutches  in  the  crowd  and 
watched  the  glitter  of  the  passing  pageant.  Now 
and  then  he  glanced  at  Marco,  who  watched  also 
with  a  steady  eye  which,  The  Rat  saw,  nothing 
would  escape :  How  absorbed  he  always  was  in 
the  Game  !  How  inii)ossible  it  was  for  him  to 
forget  it  or  to  remember  it  only  as  a  boy  would! 
Often  it  seemed  that  he  was  not  a  boy  at  all. 
.And  the  Game,  The  Rat  knew  in  these  days,  was 
a  game  no  more  but  a  thing  of  deep  and  deadly 
earnest— a  thing  which  touched  kings  and 
thrones,  and  concerned  the  ruling  and  swaying 
of  great  countries.  And  they— two  lads  pushed 
about  by  the  crowd  as  they  stood  and  stared  at 
the  soldiers  — carried  with  them  that  which  was 
even  now  lighting  the  Lamp.  The  blood  in  The 
Rat's  veins  ran  quickly  and  made  him  feel  hot 
as  he  remembered  certain  thoughts  which  had 
forced  themselves  into  his  mind  during  the  past 
weeks.  As  his  brain  had  the  trick  of  "working 
things  out,"  it  had,  during  the  last  fortnight  at 
least,  been  following  a  wonderful  even  if  rather 
fantastic  and  feverish  fancy.  .A  mere  trifle  had 
set  it  at  work,  but,  its  labor  once  begun,  things 
which  might  have  once  seemed  to  be  trifles  ap- 
peared so  no  longer.  When  Marco  was  asleep, 
The  Rat  lay  awake  through  thrilled  and  some- 
times almost  breathless  midnight  hours,  looking 
backward  and  recalling  every  detail  of  their  lives 
since  they  had  known  each  other.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  him  that  almost  everything  he  remem- 
bered—the game  from  first  to  last  above  all— had 
pointed  to  but  one  thing.  And  then  again  he 
would  all  at  once  feel  that  he  was  a  fool  and 
had  better  keep  his  head  steady.  Marco,  he  knew, 
had  no  wild  fancies.  He  had  learned  too  much 
and  his  mind  was  too  well  balanced.  He  did  not 
try  to  "work  out  things."  He  only  thought  nf 
what  he  was  under  orders  to  do. 
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"But,"  said  The  Rat  more  than  once  in  these 
midnight  hours,  "if  it  ever  comes  to  a  draw 
whether  he  is  to  be  saved  or  I  am,  he  is  the  one 
that  must  come  to  no  harm.  Killing  can't  take 
long  — and  his  fatlier  sent  me  with  him." 

This  thought  passed  through  his  mind  as  the 
tramping  feet  went  by.  As  a  sudden  splendid 
hurst  of  approaching  music  broke  upon  his  ear,  a 
queer  look  twisted  his  face.  He  realized  the 
contrast  between  this  day  and  that  first  morning 
behind  the  churchyard,  w-hen  he  had  sat  on  his 
platform  among  the  Squad  and  looked  up  and 
saw  Marco  in  the  arch  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
And  because  he  had  been  good  looking  and  had 
held  himself  so  well,  he  had  thrown  a  stone  at 
him.  Ves— blind  gutter-bred  fool  that  he  'd  been : 
—  his  first  greeting  to  Marco  had  been  a  stone, 
just  because  he  w-as  what  he  was.  .\s  they  stood 
here  in  the  crowd  in  this  far-off  foreign  city,  it 
did  not  seem  as  if  it  could  be  true  that  it  was  he 
who  had  done  it. 

He  managed  to  work  himself  closer  to  Marco's 
side.  "Is  n't  it  splendid?"  he  said,  "I  wish  I  was 
an  emperor  myself.  I  'd  have  these  fellows  out 
like  this  every  day."  He  said  it  only  because  he 
wanted  to  say  something,  to  speak,  as  a  reason 
for  getting  closer  to  him.  He  wanted  to  be  near 
enough  to  touch  him  and  feel  that  they  were 
really  together  and  that  the  wdiole  thing  was  not 
a  sort  of  magnificent  dream  from  which  he  might 
awaken  to  find  himself  lying  on  his  heap  of  rags 
in  his  corner  of  the  room  in  Bone  Court. 

The  crowd  swayed  forward  in  its  eagerness  to 
see  the  principal  feature  of  the  pageant  — the  Em- 
peror in  his  carriage.  The  Rat  swayed  forward 
with  the  rest  to  look  as  it  passed. 

.'\  handsome  white-haired  and  mustached  per- 
sonage in  splendid  uniform  decorated  with  jew- 
eled orders  and  with  a  cascade  of  emerald-green 
plumes  nodding  in  his  military  hat  gravely  sa- 
luted the  shouting  people  on  either  side.  Bv  him 
sat  a  man  uniformed,  decorated,  and  emerald- 
plumed  also,  but  many  years  younger. 

Marco's  arm  touched  The  Rat's  almost  at  the 
same  moment  that  his  touched  Marco.  For,  un- 
der the  nodding  plumes  each  saw  the  rather  tired 
and  cynical  pale  face,  a  sketch  of  which  was  hid- 
den in  the  slit  in  Marco's  sleeve. 

"Is  the  one  who  sits  with  the  Emperor  an  Arch- 
duke ?"  Marco  asked  the  man  nearest  to  him  in 
the  crowd.  The  man  answered  amiably  enough. 
No,  he  was  not,  but  he  was  a  certain  Prince,  a 
descendant  of  the  one  who  was  the  hero  of  the 
day.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  the  Emperor's 
and  was  also  a  great  personage,  whose  palace 
contained  pictures  celebrated  throughout  Europe. 

"He  pretends  it  is  only  pictures  he  cares  for," 


he  went  on,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  speak- 
ing to  his  wife,  who  had  begun  to  listen,  "but  he 
is  a  clever  one,  who  amuses  himself  with  things 
he  professes  not  to  concern  himself  about— big 
things.  It  's  his  way  to  look  bored,  and  inter- 
ested in  nothing,  but  it  's  said  he  's  a  wizard  for 
knowing  dangerous  secrets." 

"Does  he  live  at  the  Hofburg  with  the  Em- 
peror?" asked  the  woman,  craning  her  neck  to 
look  after  the  imperial  carriage. 

"No,  but  he  's  often  there.  The  Emperor  is 
lonely  and  bored  too,  no  doubt,  and  this  one  has 
ways  of  making  him  forget  his  troubles.  It  's 
been  told  me  that  now  and  then  the  two  dress 
themselves  roughly,  like  common  men,  and  go  out 
into  the  city  to  see  what  it  's  like  to  rub  shoulders 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  daresay  it  's  true. 
I  should  like  to  try  it  myself,  once  in  a  while,  if  I 
had  to  sit  on  a  throne  and  wear  a  crown." 

The  two  boys  follow-ed  the  celebration  to  its 
end.  They  managed  to  get  near  enough  to  see 
the  entrance  to  the  church  where  the  service 
was  held  and  to  get  a  view  of  the  ceremonies  at 
the  banner-draped  and  laurel-wreathed  statue. 
They  saw  the  man  with  the  pale  face  several 
times,  but  he  was  always  .so  enclosed  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  within  yards  of  him.  It  hap- 
pened once,  how-ever,  that  he  looked  through  a 
temporary  break  in  the  crowding  people  and  saw 
a  dark,  strong-featured,  and  remarkably  intent 
boy's  face,  whose  vivid  scrutiny  of  him  caught 
his  eye.  There  was  something  in  the  fixedness 
of  its  attention  which  caused  him  to  look  at  it 
curiously  for  a  few  seconds,  and  Marco  met  his 
gaze  squarely. 

"Look  at  me !  Look  at  me  !"  the  boy  was  say- 
ing to  him  mentally.  "I  have  a  message  for  you. 
A  message  !  " 

The  tired  eyes  in  the  pale  face  rested  on  him 
with  a  certain  growing  li.ght  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity, but  the  crowding  people  moved  and  the 
temporary  break  closed  up,  so  that  the  two  could 
see  each  other  no  more.  Marco  and  The  Rat 
were  pushed  backward  by  those  taller  and 
stronger  than  themselves  until  they  were  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  Hofburg,"  said  Marco.  "They 
will  come  back  there,  and  we  shall  see  him  again 
even  if  we  can't  get  near." 

To  the  Hofburg  they  made  their  way  through 
the  less  crowded  streets,  and  there  they  waited 
as  near  to  the  great  palace  as-  they  could  get. 
They  were  there  when,  the  ceremonies  at  an  end, 
the  imperial  carriages  returned,  but,  though  they 
saw  their  man  again,  they  were  at  some  distance 
from  him  and  he  did  not  see  them.  Then  fol- 
lowed four  singular  days.     They  were  singular 
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days  because  they  were  full  of  tantalizing  inci- 
dents. Nothing  seemed  easier  than  to  hear  talk 
of,  and  see  the  F.inperor's  favorite,  but  nothing 
was  more  impossible  than  to  get  near  to  him.  He 
seemed  rather  a  favorite  with  the  populace,  and 
the  common  people  of  the  shopkeeping  or  labor- 
ing classes  were  given  to  talking  freely  of  him  — 
of  where  be  was  going  and  what  he  was  doing. 
To-night  he  w'ould  be  sure  to  be  at  this  great 
house  or  that,  at  this  ball  or  that  bantpict.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  he  would  be 
.sure  to  go  to  the  opera,  or  the  theatre,  or  to  drive 
to  Schonbrunn  with  his  imperial  master.  Marco 
and  The  Kat  heard  casual  speech  of  him  again 
and  again,  and  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other  they  followed  and  waited  for  him.  But  it 
was  like  chasing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  He  was  evi- 
dently too  brilliant  and  important  a  per.son  to  be 
allowed  to  move  about  alone.  There  were  always 
people  with  him  who  seemed  absorbed  in  his  lan- 
guid cynical  talk.  Marco  thought  that  he  never 
seemed  to  care  much  for  his  companions,  though 
they  on  their  part  always  seeined  highly  enter- 


tained by  what  he  was  saying.  It  was  noticeable 
that  they  laughed  a  great  deal,  though  he  him- 
self scarcely  even  smiled. 

"He  's  one  of  those  chaps  with  the  trick  of 
saying  witty  things  as  if  he  did  n't  see  the  fun 
in  them  himself,"  The  Rat  summed  him  up. 
"Chaps  like  that  are  always  cleverer  than  the 
other  kind.'' 

"He  's  too  high  in  favor  and  too  rich  not  to 
be  followed  about,"  they  heard  a  man  in  a  shop 
say  one  day,  "but  he  gets  tired  of  it.  Sometimes, 
when  he  s  too  bored  to  stand  it  any  longer,  he 
gives  it  out  that  he  's  gone  into  the  mountains 
somewhere,  and  all  the  time  he  's  shut  up  alone 
with  his  pictures  in  his  own  palace." 

That  very  night  The  Rat  came  in  to  their  attic 
looking  pale  and  disap])ointed.  He  had  been  out 
to  buy  some  food  after  a  long  and  arduous  day 
in  which  they  had  covered  much  ground,  had 
seen  their  man  three  times,  and  each  time  under 
circumstances  which  made  him  more  inaccessible 
than  ever.  They  had  come  back  to  their  poor 
quarters  both  tired  and  ravenously  hungry. 
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The  Rat  threw  his  purchase  on  to  the  table 
and  himself  into  a  chair. 

"He  's  gone  to  Budapest,"  he  said.  "Now  how 
shall  we  find  him?" 

Marco  was  rather  pale  also,  and  for  a  moment 
he  looked  paler.  The  day  had  been  a  hard  one, 
and  in  their  haste  to  reach  palaces  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  each  other  they  had  forgotten  their 
need  of  food. 

They  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments  because 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  say.  "We  are  too 
tired  and  hungry  to  be  able  to  think  well,'"  Marco 
said  at  last.  "Let  us  eat  our  supper  and  then  go 
to  sleep.     Until  we  've  had  a  rest,  we  must  "let 

go-"' 

"Yes.  There  's  no  good  in  talking  when  you  're 
tired,"  The  Rat  answered  a  triHe  gloomily.  "You 
don't  reason  straight.     We  must  'let  go.'  " 

Their  meal  was  simple  but  they  ate  well  and 
without  words.  Even  when  they  had  finished 
and  undressed  for  the  night,  they  sai,"  very  little. 

"Where  do  our  thoughts  go  when  we  are 
asleep,"  The  Rat  inquired  casually  after  he  was 
stretched  out  in  the  darkness.  "They  must  go 
somewhere.  Let  's  send  them  to  find  out  what 
to  do  next." 

"It  's  not  as  still  as  it  was  on  the  Gaisberg. 
You  can  hear  the  city  roaring,"  said  Marco 
drowsily  from  his  dark  corner.  "We  must  make 
a  ledge— for  ourselves." 

Sleep  made  it  for  them  — deep,  restful,  healthy 
sleep.  If  they  had  been  more  resentful  of  their 
ill  luck  and  lost  labor,  it  would  have  come  less 
easily  and  have  been  less  natural.  In  their  talks 
of  strange  things  they  had  learned  that  one  great 
secret  of  strength  and  unflagging  courage  is  to 
know  how  to  "let  go"  — to  cease  thinking  over  an 
anxiety  until  the  right  moment  comes.  It  was 
their  habit  to  let  go  for  hours  sometimes,  and 
wander  about  looking  at  places  and  things— gal- 
leries, museums,  palaces,  giving  themselves  up 
with  boyish  pleasure  and  eagerness  to  all  they 
saw.  Marco  was  too  intimate  with  the  things 
worth  seeing,  and  The  Rat  too  curious  and  fever- 
ishly wide-awake  to  allow  of  their  missing  much. 
The  Rat's  image  of  the  world  had  grown  until  it 
seemed  to  know  no  boundaries  which  could  hold 
its  wealth  of  wonders.  He  wanted  to  go  on  and 
on  and  see  them  all. 

When  Marco  opened  his  eyes  in  the  morning, 
he  found  The  Rat  lying  looking  at  him.  Then 
they  both  sat  up  in  bed  at  the  same  time. 

"I  believe  we  are  both  thinking  the  same 
thing,"  Marco  said. 

( To  b/  c 


They  frequently  discovereil  that  they  were 
thinking  the  same  things. 

"So  do  I,"  answered  The  Rat.  "It  shows  how 
tired  we  were  that  we  did  n't  think  of  it  last 
night." 

"Yes,  we  are  thinking  the  same  thing,"  said 
Marco.  "We  have  both  remembered  what  we 
heard  about  his  shutting  himself  up  alone  with 
his  pictures  and  making  people  believe  he  had 
gone  away." 

"He  's  in  his  palace  now,"  Tiie  Rat  announced. 

"Do  you  feel  sure  of  that,  too?"  asked  Marco. 
"Did  you  wake  up  and  feel  sure  of  it  the  first 
thing?'' 

"Yes,"  answered  The  Rat.  "As  sure  as  if  I  'd 
heard  him  say  it  himself." 

"So  did  I,"  said  Marco. 

"That  's  what  our  thoughts  brought  back  to 
us,"  said  The  Rat,  "when  we  'let  go'  and  sent 
them  off  last  night."  He  sat  up  hugging  his  knees 
and  looking  straight  before  him  for  some  time 
after  this,  and  Marco  did  not  interrupt  his  medi- 
tations. 

The  day  was  a  brilliant  one,  and,  though  their 
attic  had  only  one  window,  the  sun  shone  in 
through  it  as  they  ate  their  breakfast.  .After  it, 
they  leaned  on  the  window's  ledge  and  talked 
about  the  Prince's  garden.  They  talked  about  it 
because  it  was  a  place  open  to  the  public  and  they 
had  walked  round  it  more  than  once.  The  pal- 
ace, which  was  not  a  large  one,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  it.  The  Prince  was  good-natured  enough  to 
allow  quiet  and  well-behaved  people  to  saunter 
through.  It  was  not  a  fashionable  promenade 
but  a  ])leasant  retreat  for  people  who  sometimes 
took  their  work  or  books  and  sat  on  the  seats 
placed  here  and  there  among  the  shrubs  and 
flowers. 

"\\'hen  we  were  there  the  first  time,  I  noticed 
two  things,"  Marco  said.  "There  is  a  stone  bal- 
cony which  juts  out  from  the  side  of  the  palace 
which  looks  on  the  Fountain  Garden.  That  day 
there  were  chairs  on  it  as  if  the  Prince  and  his 
visitors  sometimes  sat  there.  Near  it,  there  was 
a  very  large  evergreen  shrub  and  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  hollow  place  inside  it.  If  some  one  wanted 
to  stay  in  the  gardens  all  night  to  watch  the  win- 
dows when  they  were  lighted  and  see  if  any  one 
came  out  alone  upon  the  balcony,  he  could  hide 
himself  in  the  hollow  place  and  stay  there  until 
the  morning." 

"Is  there  room  for  two  inside  the  shrub?"  The 
Rat  asked. 

"No.     I  must  go  alone,"  said  Marco. 
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THE  ATHLETIC  AUTHOR  OF 
THE  "DECLARATION" 

BY  JAMES  FREDERICK  ROGERS,  M.D. 


Intellectual  brilliance  and  boldness  are  usually 
associated  with,  and  are  always  heightened  by, 
bodily  health  and  vigor:  and  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  exhibited  all  the 
physical  perfection  that  one  might  expect  in 
a  man  of  such  mental  force  and  moral  courage. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  father  knew  the  value  of 
health  and  strength,  and  it  was  his  frequent  re- 
mark that  "it  is  the  strong  in  body  who  are  both 
free  and  strong  in  mind."  Peter  Jefferson  was, 
himself,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature  and  of  ex- 
traordinary power  and  endurance.  One  of  his 
feats  of  strength  was  to  stand  between  the  ends 
of  two  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  each  weighing 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds,  and  to  set  both  of  them 
on  end  at  once.  This  feat  is  equivalent  to  lifting 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  position  and  unwieldiness  of  the 
objects  lifted  added  difficulty  to  the  task.  In  his 
work  as  surveyor  of  the  Blue  Ridge  wilderness 
he  endured  prolonged  hardships  which  were  too 
much  for  his  associates  and  which  no  ordinary 
man  could  have  survived. 

Thomas  Jefferson  inherited  to  a  large  degree 
his  father's  bodily  traits:  and  since  the  latter  was 
so  conscious  of  their  value,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  took  especial  pains  with  the  physical  un- 
folding of  his  son.  Before  his  death  (when 
Thomas  was  fourteen)  he  had  already  taught  the 
boy  to  ride  fearlessly,  to  use  a  gun  accurately, 
and  to  swim  the  Rivanna.  even  when  it  was  swol- 
len from  bank  to  bank  with  the  spring  floods. 

In  his  school-days  Thomas  spent  his  hours  of 
recreation  in  hunting  on  the  adjacent  mountains, 
"and  he  thus  fixed  into  a  habit  that  love  of  walk- 
ing, which  never  after  deserted  him."  Like 
Washington,  he  became  very  fond  of  dancing, 
but  after  his  first  year  in  college  he  was  so  en- 
grossed in  study  that  he  let  nothing  interfere, 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  health, 
with  his  mental  application.  He  studied  fifteen 
hours  a  day,  and  often  rose  at  dawn  and  con- 
tinued his  work  until  two  in  the  morning.  In 
these  times  of  hard  brain-work  his  only  recrea- 
tion was  a  brisk  run  at  twilight  to  a  certain  stone 
a  mile  away  in  the  country,  and  return.  A  less 
robust  constitution  might  have  suffered  from  such 
prolonged  mental  work,  and  not  every  one  could 
benefit  by  muscular  exercise  in  such  concentrated 
form.     The  lesson  of  the  value  of  bodily  fitness 


had  been  well  learned.  He  knew  his  physical 
resources,  and  these  were  not,  then  nor  afterward, 
abused. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  Jefferson  was  described 
as  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  slender,  erect,  elastic 
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and  vigorous  in  his  movements.  Like  the  Greeks, 
he  cultivated  music  with  his  athletics,  and  he 
had  become  an  expert  performer  on  the  violin. 
He  often  played  duets  with  his  afterward  fa- 
mous friend,  Patrick  Henry.  He  was  a  good 
dancer,  a  dashing  horseman,  and  "there  was  no 
manly  exercise  in  which  he  couUl  not  play  well 
his  part."  His  biographer  adds  significantly  that 
"his  mouth  was  unpolluted  by  oaths  or  tobacco." 
After  his  school  days  his  favorite  recreations, 
aside  from  looking  after  his  farm,  were  walking 
and  riding.  He  often  walked  fourteen  miles  at 
a  stretch,  and  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death 
it  was  his  habit  "no  matter  what  his  occupation 
or  what  ofiice  he  held,  to  spend  the  hours  be- 
tween one  and  three  in  the  afternoon  on  horse- 
back." 
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He  was  miserly  with  time.  He  rose  always 
with  the  sun,  read  or  wrote  until  early  breakfast, 
dined  at  three  or  four,  and  went  to  bed  usually 
between  ten  and  eleven.  We  are  told  by  those 
who  noted  his  daily  doings,  that  he  ate  heartily 
and  mostly  of  vegetables,  of  which  he  cultivated 
an  amazing  variety  for  his  table.  He  preferred 
French  cooking,  because  it  made  the  meats  more 
tender.  He  was  temperate  in  all  things.  A 
friend    and    admirer    who    had    named    his    son 
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Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  requested  the  great 
man  to  write  his  namesake  a  letter  of  advice,  and 
this  carefully  worded  note,  written  in  Jefferson's 
eighty-first  year,  contained  as  "Xo.  6"  among  "A 
Decalogue  of  Canons  for  01)servation  in  Practi- 
cal Life,"  this  sentence:  "We  never  repent  of 
having  eaten  too  little." 

Though  living  in  an  age  when  every  one  used 
alcoholic  drinks,  he  never  drank  liquors  or  strong 
wines,  and  he  was  so  averse  to  their  use  that  in 
his  last  illness  his  physician  could  not  induce  him 
to  take  brandy  undiluted. 

He  was,  with  good  reason,  suspicious  of  the 
medical  practice  of  the  time,  preferring,  like 
Washington  and  Napoleon,  the  unaided  healing 
power  of  Nature  to  the  too  often  crude  inter- 
ference of  the  profession ;  but  when  he  felt  in 
real  need  of  the  services  of  a  doctor  "he  was 
the  most  attentive  and  respectful  of  patients." 
He  had  the  utmost  faith  in  his  physician.  Dr. 
Dunglison  :  and  when  in  his  last  sickness  he  was 
entreated  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Physic,  he  replied,  "I  have  a  Doctor 


Physic  of  my  own  — in  whom  I  have  entire  con- 
fidence." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  1776  the 
author  of  The  Declaration  was  in  superb  health, 
and,  fortunately  for  his  country,  he  remained  so 
until  beyond  threescore  and  ten.  He  met,  how- 
ever, with  an  unfortunate  accident.  In  1786, 
while  on  one  of  his  afternoon  walks,  and  while 
he  was  four  or  five  miles  from  his  lodging,  he 
tripped  and  fell,  breaking  his  right  wrist.  "Grasp- 
ing the  wrist  with  the  left  hand,  he  continued  his 
walk  and  conversation  with  so  little  apparent 
change  that  his  companion  had  no  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  injury  until  they  reached  home." 
\\'e  find  him  keeping  his  careful  record  of  ac- 
counts, possibly  written  on  the  same  day,  with 
his  left  hand.  The  injury  resulted  in  an  im- 
paired use  of  the  hand  which 
was  always  kept  so  busy  by  his 
voluminous  correspondence. 

Fortunately  we  have,  as  the 
result  of  this  correspondence, 
his  own  intimate  pen-picture  of 
himself,  drawn  as  clearly  as 
only  Jefferson  could  do  it.  In 
Iiis  seventy-third  year  he  wrote, 
"I  retain  good  health,  and  am 
rather  feeble  to  walk  much,  but 
ride  with  ease,  passing  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  on  horseback. 
My  eyes  need  the  aid  of  glasses 
by  night,  and.  with  small  print, 
in  the  day.  My  hearing  is  not 
so  sensible  as  it  used  to  be,  but 
no  tooth  is  shaking  yet." 

At  the  age  of  seventy-six  in  reply  to  the  letter 
of  Doctor  Vine  Utley,  who  was  curious  as  to 
the  physical  history  of  the  illustrious  man,  he 
said,  "I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  little  ani- 
mal food,  and  that  not  as  an  aliment  so  much  as 
a  condiment  for  the  vegetables  which  constitute 
my  principal  diet.  Ardent  wines  I  cannot  drink, 
nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  in  any  form.  ...  I 
have  been  blest  with  organs  of  digestion  which 
accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  murmuring, 
whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  consign  to  them, 
and  I  have  never  yet  lost  a  tooth  by  age.  ...  I 
was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle 
time  to  those  disposed  to  fulfill  them ;  and  now, 
retired  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  I  am  again  a 
hard  student.  ...  I  devote  five  to  eight  hours 
to  sleep,  according  as  my  company  or  the  book 
I  am  reading  interests  me.  ...  I  have  been  .  .  . 
fortunate  in  the  article  of  health.  So  far  from 
catarrhs  [colds],  that  I  have  not  had  one  (in 
the  breast  I  mean)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten 
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years  through  life.  I  ascribe  this  exemption 
partly  to  the  habit  of  bathing  my  feet  in  cold 
water  every  morning  for  sixty  years  past.  A 
fever  of  more  than  24  liours  I  have  not  had 
above  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.  A  periodical 
headache  has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once,  per- 
haps, in  six  or  eight  years,  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a  time,  which  seems  now  to  have  left  me.  I 
am  too  feeble  to  walk  much,  but  ride  without 
fatigue  si.x  or  ei.ght  miles  a  day  and  sometimes 
thirty  or  forty." 

The  superb  bodily  machine  had  begun,  because 
of   hereditary   limitation    rather   than    from   any 


other  cause,  to  deteriorate.  .\n  uncontrollable 
intestinal  disturbance  marked  the  beginning  of 
disharmony  among  aging  organs,  but  it  was  not 
until  his  eighty-third  year  that  Jefferson  failed 
greatly,  and  it  was  not  until  within  three  weeks 
of  the  end  that  he  did  not  mount  his  favorite 
horse  for  his  daily  exercise. 

His  end  came  peacefully  on  the  day,  which, 
just  fifty  years  before,  had  been  so  stormy  for 
our  nation,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  its  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  which  Jefferson's  pen  had 
done  -SO  much  to  make  famous  in  the  yearly  cal- 
endar—The Fourth  of  July. 
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Chapter  XIV 

THE    MEDDLING    OF    CYNTHIA 

To  Joyce,  the  moment  that  the  drawing-room 
door  was  pushed  open  will  always  seem,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  the  most  intense  of  all 
her  life.  She  fully  expected  to  see  a  man  stride 
in  — more  likely  half  a  dozen!  — and  demand  the 
meaning  of  the  unwarrantable  intrusion  and  il- 
lumination. Instead  of  that,  the  slight  figure  of 
a  woman  dressed  all  in  black,  and  with  a  long 
heavy  dark  veil  over  her  face,  stepped  into  the 
room  ! 

For  a  moment  she  paused,  surprised,  uncer- 
tain, almost  trembling.  Then,  with  a  firm  move- 
ment, she  threw  back  her  veil,  and,  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  candles,  stood  revealed.  Joyce  gave 
a  tiny  gasp.  In  all  her  life  she  had  never  seen 
so  beautiful  an  old  lady.  Masses  of  soft  wavy 
white  hair  framed  a  face  of  singular  charm,  de- 
spite its  age,  and  the  biggest,  saddest  brown  eyes 
in  all  the  world,  looked  out  inquiringly  on  the  two 
girls.  There  was  complete  silence.  The  three 
could  hear  each  other  breathe.  Then  the  new- 
comer spoke : 

"Which  of  you  two  friends  was  it,  may  I  ask, 
who  sent  me  the  letter?"  Her  voice  was  sweet 
and  low  and  soft,  and  as  sad  as  her  eyes.  Joyce 
gave  a  start  and  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
Cynthia  was  before  her. 

"/  did!"  she  announced  calmly.  The  lady 
turned  to  her. 

"That  was  very  lovely  of  you, — and  very 
thoughtful.  I  began  planning  to  come  soon  after 
I  received  it,  and  tried  to  arrive  at  about  the 
time  you  mentioned.  But  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand all— all  this!"  She  glanced  toward  the 
burning  candles.  "And  I  'm  afraid  I  do  not  un- 
derstand how  you — how  you  came  to  be  in  here  !" 

"Oh,"  began  Cynthia,  stumblingly,  "I  — I  could 
n't  quite  explain  it  all  in  a  letter— and  I  did  n't 
even  know  you  'd  pay  any  attention  to  what  I 
wrote,  anyway.  But  we  '11  tell  you  all  about  it 
right  now,  if  you  care  to  hear."  A  light  was 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  bewildered  Joyce. 
Suddenly  she  sprang  forward  and  seized  the 
lady's  hand. 

"Tell  me  —  oh,  please  tell  me,"  she  cried,  "are 
you  Mrs.  Collingwood  ?" 

"Yes,  mv  dear  !"  said  the  ladv. 


And  to  the  amazement  of  every  one  Joyce 
broke  down  and  began  to  sob  hysterically,  ex- 
claiming, "Oh,  I  'm  so  glad — so  glad  !"  between 
every  other  sob. 

"I  think  I  '11  sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Collingwood, 
when  Joyce  had  regained  control  of  herself. 
"I  'm  very  tired— and  very  very— bewildered  !" 
She  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  drew  each  of  the 
girls  down  beside  her. 

"Xow  tell  me,"  she  said  to  Cynthia.  "Explain 
it  all,  and  then  show  me  what  you  think  will  in- 
terest me  so.  You  see,  I  have  traveled  many 
weary  miles  to  hear  this  strange  story." 

So  Cynthia  began  at  the  beginning  and  told 
how  they  had  first  found  their  way  in,  and  had 
then  become  interested  in  unraveling  the  mystery 
of  the  old  house.  Mrs.  Collingwood  listened  with 
deep  attention ;  but  when  Cynthia  reached  the 
tale  of  the  hidden  stairway,  she  started  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Why,  I  never  dreamed  there  was  such  a  thing 
in  the  house !"  she  exclaimed.  "The  rooms  were 
re-papered  once,  but  I  was  away  when  it  was 
done.     Xone  of  us  knew  !" 

"Xo,  we  thought  you  did  n't,"  continued  Cyn- 
thia. "And  so  we  went  into  the  locked-up  room. 
And  there  we  found  something,— oh !— Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood I  We  felt  sui^e  you  had  never  seen  it, 
and  that  you  ought  to  !  You  see,  we  knew  all  the 
rest  of  the— the  story,  from  Joyce's  great-aunt, 
Lucia  Kenway.  .And  we  felt  you  ought  to  see  it, 
—  at  least  /  felt  that  way,  and  so  I  wrote  you  the 
letter.  I  did  n't  even  tell  Joyce  I  'd  done  it,  be- 
cause—because I  was  afraid  she  'd  think  I  was 
meddling  in  what  did  n't  concern  me !  But  I 
could  n't  help  it.  I  could  n't  sleep  nights  till  I  'd 
sent  that  letter,  because  it  all  haunted  me  so! 
I  just  sent  it  to  Chesterton,  South  Carolina,  be- 
cause that  was  all  the  address  I  knew.  I  did  n't 
even  feel  sure  it  would  ever  reach  you. 

"And  I  set  a  special  date  for  you  to  get  here, 
on  purpose,  because— well,  because  I  thought  we 
ought  to  be  here  to  receive  you,  and  have  the 
place  look  sort  of— homelike.  It  would  be  terri- 
ble, seems  to  me,  to  come  back  to  a  dark,  deserted 
house  that  you  'd  left  so  long  ago,  and  nobody 
here  to  — to  welcome  you.  Well,  that  's  all,  I 
guess.  But  Mrs.  Collingwood,  I  'm  so  afraid  we 
have  n't  done  right,— that  we  've  meddled  in  what 
was  no   business  of   ours,   and   trespassed   in    a 
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house  we  should  never  have  entered  !  I  only  hope 
you  can  forgive  us !"  Thus  ended  Cynthia,  brok- 
enly, and  Mrs.  Collingwood  put  out  her  hands  to 
take  a  hand  of  each  girl  in  her  clasp. 

"You  dear  little  meddlers !"  she  exclaimed. 
"This  is  all  so  astonishing  to  me ;  but  I  feel  sure, 
nevertheless,  that  you  have  done  nothing  but 
good!  And  now  will  you  — will  you  show  me 
what  you  spoke  of?" 

Cynthia  rose,  handed  her  a  lighted  candle,  and 
led  her  to  the  opening  of  the  little  stairway  in 
the  library.  "It  's  up  these  stairs,  in  the  room 
above  — on  the  desk,"  she  said.  "You  will  find  it 
all  lit  up  there.  And  I  think  that  — you  would 
rather  go — alone  !"  Mrs.  Collingwood  took  the 
candle,  and  Cynthia  helped  her  into  the  opening 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Then  she  went  back  to 
Joyce. 

When  they  were  alone,  the  two  girls  stood 
staring  at  one  another  and  Cynthia's  cheeks  grew 
fiery  red. 

"I  don't  know  what  — what  you  must  think  of 
me,  Joyce  !"  she  stammered.  "I  ought  never  to 
have  done  this,  I  suppose,  without  telling  you." 

"Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  ?"  demanded  Joyce. 

"Why,  I  w'as  so  afraid  you  'd  think  me  silly 
and— and  meddling,  and  you  might  n't  approve  of 
it.  I  was  unhappy,  — I  — somehow  felt  as  though 
I  'd  committed  a  crime,  and  the  only  way  to 
right  it  was  this  !" 

"How  long  ago  did  you  send  your  letter?" 
asked  Joyce,  presently. 

Cynthia  considered.  "I  tliink  I  posted  it  a 
week  ago  Thursday." 

"And  you  knew  all  the  time,  last  night,  that 
this  was  going  to  happen  to-day?"  asked  Joyce, 
incredulously. 

"Well,  I  sort  of  expected  it,  — that  is,  I  really 
did  n't  know  whether  she  'd  come  or  not.  It 
made  me  dreadfully  nervous,  and  that  's  the  rea- 
son I  was  so  cross  to  you,  Joyce,  I  suppose.  Will 
you  forgive  me,  now  that  you  know?" 

"Why,  of  course !"  said  Joyce.  Then,  sud- 
denly. "But,  oh!  — I  'icisli  I  'd  known  this  all  at 
the  time  !" 

"What  for?  What  difference  would  it  have 
made?"  demanded  Cynthia. 

But  Joyce  only  replied:  "Hush!  Is  that  Mrs. 
Collingwood  coming  down  ?" 

ChapteiI  XV 

THE    STR.\NGER    .\T    THE    DOOR 

Mrs.  Collingwood  remained  a  long  time  up- 
stairs,—so  long,  indeed,  that  the  girls  began  to 
be  rather  uneasy,  fearing  that  she  had  fainted, 
or  was  ill,  or  overcome— they  knew  not  what. 


"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  go  up?"  asked  Cyn- 
thia, anxiously.     "Perhaps  she  needs  help." 

"No,  I  think  she  just  wants  to  be  by  herself. 
It  was  fine  of  you,  Cynthia,  to  send  her  up  alone  ! 
I  really  don't  believe  I  'd  have  thought  of  it." 

At  length  they  heard  her  coming  slowly  down, 
and  presently  she  reentered  the  drawing-room. 
They  could  see  that  she  was  much  moved,  and 
had  evidently  been  crying.  She  did  not  speak  to 
them  at  once,  but  went  and  stood  by  the  mantel, 
looking  up  long  and  earnestly  at  the  portrait  of 
the  twins. 

"My  babies  !"  they  heard  her  murmur  uncon- 
sciously, aloud.  At  last,  however,  she  came  to 
them,  and  sat  down  once  more  between  them  on 
the  sofa.  They  wondered  nervously  what  she 
was  going  to  say. 

"My  little  girls  —  "  she  began,  "forgive  me  !  — 
you  seem  little  and  young  to  me.  though  I  suppose 
you  consider  yourselves  almost  young  ladies ;  but 
you  see,  I  am  an  old  woman!  —  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  a  little  about  my  life,  but  I  suppose  you 
already  know  most  of  the  important  things, 
thanks  to  great-aunt  Lucia  !"  She  patted  Joyce's 
hand. 

"There  are  some  things,  however,  that  perhaps 
you  do  not  know,  and,  after  what  you  have  done 
for  me,  3'ou  deserve  to.  I  was  married  when  I 
was  a  very  young  girl  — only  seventeen.  I  was  a 
Southerner,  but  my  husband  came  from  the 
North,  and  brought  me  up  North  here  to  live.  I 
always  hated  it  —  this  Northern  life  —  and,  though 
I  loved  my  husband  dearly,  I  hated  his  devotion 
to  it.  We  never  agreed  about  those  questions. 
When  my  tw'in  babies  were  born,  I  secretly  de- 
termined that  they  should  be  Southerners,  in 
spirit,  and  only  Southerners.  I  planned  that 
when  they  were  both  old  enough,  they  should 
marry  in  the  South  and  live  there  — and  my  hus- 
band and  I  with  them. 

"But,  in  this  life,  things  seldom  turn  out  as  we 
plan.  My  little  girl  died  before  she  was  three; 
and  I  had  scarcely  become  reconciled  to  this  grief 
when  my  husband  was  also  taken  from  me.  So 
I  centered  all  my  hopes  on  my  son  —  on  Fairfax. 
As  he  grew  older,  however,  and  as  the  Civil  War 
came  nearer,  I  noticed  that  he  talked  more  and 
more  in  sympathy  with  the  North,  and  this  dis- 
tressed me  terribly.  However,  I  thought  it  best 
not  to  say  much  about  it  to  him,  for  he  was  a 
headstrong  boy.  and  had  always  resented  oppo- 
sition. And  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  see  things 
differently  when  he  was  older. 

"I  wished  to  send  him  to  a  Southern  college, 
but  he  begged  me  to  send  him  to  Harvard.  As 
his  heart  was  so  set  on  it,  I  could  n't  deny  him 
thinking  that  even  this  would  make  little  differ- 
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ence  in  the  end.  Then  came  the  crisis  in  the 
country's  affairs,  and  the  Confederacy  was  de- 
clared. I  had  already  begun  to  correspond  with 
Southern  authorities,  to  arrange  about  raising 
a  company  for  Fairfax.  I  never  doubted  that 
he  would  comply  with  my  wishes.  But  I  little 
knew  him ! 

"I  hardly  need  tell  you  of  the  awful  day  that 
he  came  home.  You  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  it.  That  afternoon,  shortly  after 
he  arrived,  we  had  our  interview.  I  have  always 
possessed  the  most  violent  temper  a  mortal  ever 
had  to  struggle  with.  And  in  those  earlier  years, 
when  I  got  into  a  rage,  it  blinded  me  to  every- 
thing else,  to  every  other  earthly  co~nsideration. 
And  during  that  interview,  well,— need  I  say  it?— 
Fairfax  was  simply  immovable,— gentle  and  lov- 
ing always,— but  I  could  no  more  impress  him 
with  my  wishes  than  I  could  have  moved  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  galling  part  to  me  was 
—that  he  kept  insisting  he  was  only  doing  what 
was  right.'  Right?— How  could  he  be  right  when 
it  was  all  directly  contrary— But  never  mind  that 
now  !  I  have  learned  differently,  with  the  pass- 
ing, sorrowful  years. 

"But,  to  go  back,  — I  stood  it  as  long  as  I  could, 
and  then,— I  turned  from  him,  disowned  him, 
bade  him  leave  the  house  at  once  and  never  see 
my  face  again,  and  informed  him  that  I  myself 
would  abandon  the  place  on  the  morrow,  and 
return  to  the  South.  He  left  me,  without  an- 
other word,  and  went  to  his  room.  I  immedi- 
ately summoned  the  servants  and  dismissed  them 
on  the  spot,  giving  them  only  time  to  get  their 
things  together  and  go.  Then  I  locked  myself  in 
my  room  till— he  was  gone.  He  came  several 
times,  knocked  at  my  door,  and  begged  me  to 
see  him,  but  I  would  not.  Heaven  forgive  me!  — 
I  would  not!  So  he  must  have  left  me— that 
note !"  She  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  a 
moment.     Then  she  went  on : 

"I  never  saw  or  knew  of  it  till  this  day.  If  I 
had—"  Just  at  this  point,  they  were  all  startled 
by  a  loud  knock,  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  front  door.  So  unexpected  was  the  sound 
that  they  could  only  stare  at  each  other  inquir- 
ingly without  stirring.  In  a  moment  it  came 
again,— a  thumping  of  the  old  knocker  on  the 
front  inner  door. 

"I  guess  I  'd  better  go,"  said  Joyce.  "Some 
one  may  have  seen  the  little  boarded-up  door 
open— Did  you  leave  it  open?"  she  asked,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Collingwood. 

"I  think  I  did.  I  was  too  hurried  and  nervous, 
when  I  came  in,  to  think  of  it." 

"That  's  it,  then.  Some  one  has  seen  it  open, 
and  has  stopped  to  inquire  if  everything  is  all 


right."  She  hurried  away  to  the  front  door,  and, 
after  an  effort,  succeeded  in  pulling  it  open.  A 
man— a  complete  stranger  to  her— stood  outside. 
They  regarded  each  other  for  a  moment  with 
mutual  surprise. 

"Pardon  me!"  he  said.  "But  perhaps  you  can 
inform  me  — is  any  one  living  in  this  house  at 
present  ?" 

"Why,  no !"  replied  Joyce,  rather  confusedly. 
"That  is — no,  the  house  is  empty,  except  just- 
just  to-day !" 

"Oh!  er— I  see!  The  fact  is,"  the  stranger 
went  on,  "I  was  passing  here  and  noticed  this 
outer  door  open,  which  seemed  a  little  queer.  I 
used  to  know  the  people  who  lived  here  — very 
well  indeed— and  I  have  been  wondering  whether 
the  house  was  still  in  their  possession.  It  seemed 
to  be  — untenanted." 

At  his  hesitating  admission  of  knowing  the 
family,  Joyce  looked  him  over  with  consider- 
ably more  interest.  He  was  tall,  straight  and 
robust,  though  rather  verging  on  the  elderly.  His 
iron-gray  hair  was  crisply  curly,  and  his  dark 
eyes  twinkled  out  from  under  bushy  gray  brows. 
His  smile  was  captivating.  Joyce  decided  at  once 
that  she  liked  him. 

"Oh!  did  you  know  the  family,  the  — the  — " 

"Collingwoods !"  he  supplemented,  with  his 
twinkling  smile.  "Yes,  I  knew  them— quite  inti- 
mately. Might  I,  perhaps,  if  it  would  not  be  in- 
truding, come  in  just  a  moment  to  look  once  more 
at  the  old  place?  That  is,"  he  added  hastily,  see- 
ing her  hesitate,  "only  if  it  would  be  entirely 
convenient !  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  why  the 
house  is  open.  Perhaps  people  are— are  about 
to  purchase  it." 

Joyce  was,  for  a  moment,  tongue-tied  with  per- 
plexity. She  hated  to  refuse  the  simple  wish  of 
this  pleasant  stranger,  yet  how  was  she  to  com- 
ply with  it,  considering  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Col- 
lingwood, and  the  almost  unexplainable  position 
of  herself  and  Cynthia?  What  would  he  think 
of  it  all !  While  she  was  hesitating,  an  idea  came 
to  her. 

"There  is  one  of  the  family  here  to-day  on  — 
on  business,"  she  said,  at  last.  "If  you  will  give 
me  your  name,  I  will  ask  if— that  person  would 
like  to  see  you." 

"Oh,  that  is  hardly  worth  while !"  he  said, 
hastily.  "My  name  is  Calthorpe,— but  I  'm  sure 
they  would  n't  remember  me  after  all  this  time, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  them."  But  Joyce 
had  excused  herself  and  turned  away,  as  soon  as 
she  heard  the  name,  leaving  him  standing  there. 
Mrs.  Collingwood,  however,  shook  her  head  when 
Joyce  announced  who  was  outside. 

"I  do  not  remember  any  one  named  Calthorpe, 
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and  I  scarcely  feel  that  I  can  see  a  stranger  now. 
But  we  must  not  be  inhospitable.  Miss  Cynthia 
and  I  will  go  and  sit  in  the  library,  and  you  can 
bring  him  into  the  drawing-room  a  few  mo- 
ments. There  is  no  other  part  of  the  house  that 
can  very  well  be  shown." 
.She  took  Cynthia's  arm, 
walked  into  the  library,  and 
partly  closed  the  door,  while 
Joyce  went  out  to  admit  tlu- 
stranger. 

"If  you  care  to  look  anniiul 
the  drawing-room,  you  will 
be  most  welcome,"  she  an- 
nounced politely.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  gratefully,  and 
entered  with  her.  .\t  the  first 
glance,  however,  he  started 
back  slightly,  as  with  a  shock 
of  surprise. 

"Why,  how  strange-'how 
very  singular  !"  he  murmured. 
"These  candles— everything 
—  everything  just  the  same  as 
though  it  were  yesterday  !" 

"Did  you  often  come  here?" 
inquired  Joyce.  "Vou  must 
be  very  well  acipiainted  with 
the  house  !" 

"Ves,  I  came  often.  I  was 
almost  like  an  inmate."  He 
began  to  wander  slowly  about 
the  room,  e.xamining  the  pic- 
tures. In  front  of  the  baby 
twins  he  paused  a  long  time. 

"Then  you  must  have 
known  young  Mr.  Fairfax 
very  well,"  suggested  Joyce. 
"That  's  he,  on  the  right  in 
the  picture."  The  stranger 
eyed  her  curiously. 

"Why,  yes,  I  knew  him 
well.  But  you,  little  lady, 
seem  quite  intimate  with  the 
Collingwood  family  history. 
Tell  me,  are  you  a— a  rela- 
tive?"     This   question   confused    Joyce    anew. 

"Oh,  no!  Just  a— just  a  friend!''  she  ex- 
plained. "But  I  have  been  told  a  good  deal  about 
them." 

".\n  unhappy  family !"  was  his  only  comment, 
and  he  continued  his  tour  around  the  room.  In 
front  of  the  old.  square,  open  piano  he  paused 
again,  and  fingered  the  silk  scarf  that  had,  at  some 
long  ago  date,  been  thrown  carelessly  upon  it. 
Then  he  ran  his  fingers  lightly  over  the  yellow 
keys.     The  tones  were  unbelievably  jangling  and 


discordant,  yet  Joyce  thought  she  caught  the  notes 
of  a  little  tune.  .And  in  another  moment  he  broke 
into  the  air,  singing  softly  the  opening  line:  — 


"Thtri-  never  was  a 
fair  of  iiiiiif  ! — " 


ilhiart  liUr  this  motlKT 
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lie  had  sung  no  more  when  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Collingwood  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Her  eyes 
were  wide  and  staring,  her  features  almost  gray 
in  color. 

"Who— who  arc  you?"  she  demanded,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper.  The 
stranger  gazed  at  her  with  a  fixed  look. 

".Arthur- .\rthur  Calthorpe !"  he  faltered. 

''Xo- you  are  not !" 

Thev  drew  toward  each  other  unconsciously,  as 
though  moving  in  a  dreatu. 
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"No  one— no  one  ever  knew  that  song  but  —  " 
Mrs.  Collingwood  came  closer,  and  uttered  a  sud- 
den, low  crj' : 
My  son !" 
"Mother;" 

The  two  girls,  who  had  been  watching  this 
scene  w'lth  amazement  unutterable,  saw  the 
strange  pair  gaze,  for  one  long  moment,  into 
each  other's  eyes.  Then,  with  a  beautiful  ges- 
ture, the  man  held  out  his  arms.  And  the  wo- 
man, with  a  little  gasp  of  happiness,  walked  into 
them  ! 

Ch.\pter  X\'I 
joyce  expl.mns 

"Joyce,  will  you  just  oblige  me  by  pinching  me— 
real  hard !  I  'm  perfectly  certain  I  'm  not 
awake !"' 

Joyce  pinched,  obligingly,  and  with  vigor, 
thereby  eliciting  from  her  companion  a  muffled 
squeak.  The  two  girls  were  sitting  on  the  lower 
step  of  the  staircase  in  the  dark  hallway.  They 
had  been  sitting  there  for  a  long  long  while. 

It  w-as  Joyce  who  had  pulled  Cynthia  away 
from  staring,  wide-eyed,  at  the  spectacle  of  that 
marvelous  reunion.  And  they  had  slipped  out 
into  the  hall  unobserved,  in  order  that  the  two 
in  the  drawing-room  might  have  this  wonderful 
moment  to  themselves.  Neither  of  them  had  yet 
sufficiently  recovered  from  her  amazement  to  be 
quite  coherent. 

"I  can't  make  anything  out  of  it  !"  began 
Cynthia,  slowly,  at  last.    "He  's  dead!" 

"Evidently  he  is  n't,"  replied  Joyce,  "Or  he 
would  n't  be  here !  But  oh  !— it  's  true,  then  !  I 
hardly  dared  to  hope  it  would  be  so !  I  "m  so 
glad  I  did  it !"     Cynthia  turned  on  her. 

"Joyce  Kenw^ay  !  IVIiat  are  you  talking  about  ? 
It  sounds  as  though  you  were  going  crazy  !" 

"Oh,  of  course  you  don't  understand !"  re- 
torted Joyce.  "And  it  's  your  own  fault  too. 
I  'd  have  been  glad  enough  to  explain,  and  talk 
it  over  with  you,  only  you  were  so  hateful  that  I 
just  went  home  instead,  and  thought  it  out  my- 
self." 

"Well,  I  may  be  stupid,"  remarked  Cynthia, 
"but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  make  any  sense 
out  of  what  you  're  saying !" 

"Listen,  then,"  said  Joyce,  '"and  I  '11  explain  it 
all.  You  remember  last  night  how  I  sat  reading 
the  newspaper,— first,  just  to  tease  you,  and  after- 
ward I  really  got  interested  in  it?  Well,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  glancing  over  the  news  about  people 
who  had  just  landed  here  from  abroad,  when  a 
little  paragraph  caught  my  eye.  I  can't  remem- 
ber the  exact  words,  but  it  was  something  like 
this,— that  among  the  passengers  just  arrived  in 


New  York  on  the  Ca)ufiaiiia  was  Mr.  Fairfax 
Collingz^'ood,  who  was  interested  in  Western  and 
Australian  gold  mines.  He  had  not  been  here  in 
the  East  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  it  said  how- 
astounded  he  was  at  the  remarkable  changes  that 
had  taken  place  during  his  long  absence.  Then 
it  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  staying  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria for  only  a  few  days,  as  he  was  just 
here  on  some  important  business,  and  was  then 
going  to  cross  the  continent,  on  his  way  back  to 
Australia. 

"Well,  you  'd  better  believe  that  I  nearly 
jumped  out  of  my  skin  at  the  name— Fairfax  Col- 
lingwood. It  's  an  unusual  one,  and  it  did  n't 
seem  possible  that  more  than  one  person  could 
have  it,  though  of  course  it  might  be  a  distant 
connection  of  the  same  famUy.  And  then,  too, 
our  Fairfax  Collingwood  was  dead.  I  did  n't 
know  what  to  think  !  I  tried  to  get  your  atten- 
tion, but  you  were  still  as  mad  as  you  could  be, 
so  I  made  up  my  mind  I  'd  go  home  and  puzzle 
over  it  by  myself,  and  I  took  the  paper  with  me. 

"After  I  got  home,  I  sat  and  thought  and 
thought!  And  all  of  a  sudden  it  occurred  to  me 
that  jjcrhaps  he  was  n't  killed  in  the  war  after 
all,  — that  there  'd  been  some  mistake.  I  've  read 
that  such  things  did  happen:  but  if  it  were  so,  I 
could  n't  imagine  why  he  did  n't  go  and  make  it 
up  with  his  mother  afterward.  It  seemed  very 
strange.  And  then  this  explanation  dawned  on 
me,— he  had  left  that  note  for  his  mother,  and 
perhaps  thought  that  if  she  really  intended  to  for- 
give him,  she  'd  have  made  some  effort  to  get 
wortl  to  him  in  the  year  that  elapsed  before  he 
was  reported  killed.  Then,  as  she  never  did,  he 
may  have  concluded  that  it  was  all  useless  and 
hopeless,  and  he  "d  better  let  the  report  stand, 
and  he  disappear  and  never  come  back.  You  see 
that  article  said  he  had  n't  been  East  here  for 
forty  years. 

"And  when  I  'd  thought  this  out,  an  idea  popped 
into  my  head.  If  what  I  'd  imagined  was  true, 
it  did  n't  seem  right  to  let  him  go  on  thinking 
that,  when  I  knew  that  his  mother  never  saw 
that  letter,  and  I  decided  I  'd  let  him  know  it. 
So  I  sat  right  down  and  wrote  a  note  that  went 
something  like  this: 

"Mr.  F.-MRFAX  Collingwood; 

"If  you  are  the  same  Mr.  Fairfax  Collingwood  who,  in 
1 86 1,  parted  from  your  mother  after  a  disagreement. 
leaving  a  note  for  her  which  you  hoped  she  would  read, 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  she  never  saw  that  note. 

"Joyce  Ke.vway. 

"I  signed  my  name  right  out,  because  Father 
has  always  said  that  to  write  an  anonymous  letter 
was  the  most  despicable  thing  any  one  could  do. 
And  if  he  ever  discovered  who  I  was,  I  would 
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n't  be  ashamed  to  toll  liini  wliat  wo  had  done,  any- 
way. Of  course,  1  ran  the  cliance  of  his  not 
being  the  rif^ht  |)erson,  but  I  thoujjht  if  that  were 
so,  he  simply  would  n"t  pay  any  attention  to  the 
note,  and  the  whole  thing  would  end  there.  I 
addressed  tiic  letter  to  his  hotel,  and  decided 
that  it  must  be  mailed  that  very  night,  for  he 
might  suddenly  leave  there  and  I  'd  never  know 
where  else  to  find  him.  It  was  then  nearly  ten 
o'clock,  and  .so  I  teased  .Anne  into  ruiniing  out 
tu  the  post-office  with  nie.  lie  must  have  received 
it  this  morning." 

Cynthia  had  listened  to  this  long  explanation  in 
astonished  silence.  "Is  n't  it  the  most  remarkable 
thing,"  she  exclaimed  when  Joyce  ha<l  finished, 
"that  each  of  us  should  write,  I  to  the  mother 
and  you  to  the  son,  and  neither  of  us  even  guess 
what  the  other  was  doing  !  And  that  they  should 
meet  here,  just  this  afternoon!  But  there  are 
a  whole  lot  of  things  I  can't  understand  at  all. 
Why,  for  instance,  did  he  give  the  name  of  Ar- 
thur Calthorpe  when  he  came  in,  and  pretend  he 
was  some  one  else?" 

"That  "s  been  puzzling  me  too."  replied  Joyce, 
"and  I  can't  think  of  any  reason." 

"But  the  thing  that  confuses  me  most  of  all," 
added  Cynthia,  "is  this.  Why,  if  you  had  writ- 
ten that  note,  and  had  an  idea  that  he  was  alive, 
were  you  so  tremendously  astonished  when  he 
and  his  mother  recognized  each  other?  I  should 
have  thought  you  'd  guess  right  away,  when  you 
saw  him  at  the  door,  who  he  was !" 

"That  's  just  the  queer  part  of  it !"  said  Joyce. 
"In  the  first  place,  I  never  e.xpected  him  to  come 
out  here  at  all,— at  least,  not  right  away.  I  never 
put  the  name  of  this  town  in  the  letter,  nor  mpn- 
lioned  this   house.     I   supposed,  of   course,  that 


he  'd  go  piling  right  down  t<i  .South  Carolina  to 
find  his  mother,  or  see  whether  she  was  alive. 
Then,  later,  when  they  'd  made  it  all  up,  (pro- 
vided she  was  alive,  which  even  /  did  n't  know 
then)  I  thought  they  nn'ght  come  back  here  and 
open  the  house.  That  was  one  reason  1  wanted 
to  have  our  illumination  next  week,  on  the  chance 
of  their  arriving. 

"So  you  sec  I  was  (piite  unprepared  to  see  him 
rushing  oiu  here  at  fince:  and  when  he  gave  an- 
other name,  that  completely  deceived  me.  And 
then,  there  's  one  thing  more.  Somehow.  I  had 
in  my  mind  a  picture  of  Fairfax  Collingwood 
that  was  as  different  as  could  be  from— well, 
from  what  he  is !  \'ou  see,  I  'd  always  thought 
of  him  as  the  boy  whom  great-aunt  Lucia  de- 
scribed having  seen.  I  pictureil  him  as  slim  and 
young  looking,  smooth-faced,  with  golden  curly 
hair,  and  big  brown  eyes.  His  eyes  are  the  same 
hut, — well,  I  .somehow  never  counted  on  the 
change  that  all  those  forty  years  would  make ! 
N'ou  can't  think  how  different  my  idea  of  him 
was,  and  naturally  that  helped  all  the  more  to 
throw  me  off  the  track." 

"But  why  —  "  began  Cynthia  afresh. 

"Oh,  don't  let  's  try  to  puzzle  over  it  any  more 
just  now!"  interrupted  Joyce.  "My  head  is  sim- 
ply in  a  whirl.  I  can't  even  think  straight !  I 
never  had  so  many  surprises  all  at  once  in  my 
life.  I  think  he  will  explain  everything  we  don't 
understand.     Let  's  just  wait !" 

There  were  faint  sounds  from  the  drawing- 
room,  but  they  were  indistinguishable,  — low  mur- 
murings  and  half-hushed  sobs.  The  two  re- 
united ones  within  were  bridging  the  gulf  of 
forty  years.  .\nd  so  the  girls  continued  to  wait 
outside,  in  the  silence  and  in  the  dark. 


( To  be  zoHcluded. ) 


TWO  RIDDLES 


BY   HICLEX  CO.ALl'.  CREW 


Some  one  comes  in  our  front  door- 
Makes  things  awful  glad! 
Stamps  his  feet  upon  the  floor. 
Gives  a  bear  hug  and  a  roar. 
'T  is  n't  Santa,  yet  he  brings 
Pockets  full  of  pleasant  things. 
Guess ! 


There  is  .something  very  bright 
Lights  up  every  place ; 
Makes  you  not  afraid  at  night : 
Makes  you  always  feel  just  right. 
Not  the  moon,  and  not  the  sun ; 
Not  the  lamps  when  day  is  done. 
Guess ! 


Soiiiuls  iWiiclly  like  our  Dad! 
Yes! 


Caii'l  fool  mc—lhat  's  Mother's  face! 
Yes! 


IHi;    LANGLIiV    AF.KODKOMK.    WITH    rONTUuNS    AUDEU,    Hi;ri)UK    ITS    IT.IGFll'    .W    LAKE    KF.l'KA. 

WHAT  EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  THE  AEROPLANE 

BY  MONTAGUE  PALMER,  E.E. 


To  the  youth  of  this  century  is  reserved  the  great 
privilege  of  witnessing  the  development  of  a 
remarkable  era  in  rapid  locomotion.  Auto- 
mobiles, locomotives,  steamers,  and  motor-boats 
are  daily  increasing  in  power  and  swiftness,  but 
the  king  of  them  all,  the  aeroplane,  is  destined 
soon  to  revolutionize  our  present  conception  of 
speed.  Already  125  miles  per  hour  has  been 
achieved  by  machines  that  may  be  considered  only 
crude  forms  compared  to  those  that  w^ill  even- 
tually astonish  us ;  and  w'hile  going  at  this  tre- 
mendous speed,  the  aeroplane  is  at  all  times 
under  perfect  control. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  a  vast  and  won- 
derful field  of  usefulness  is  already  open  to  the 
aeroplane,  and  you  will  readily  perceive  the  great 
role  it  is  destined  to  play  in  the  civilized  world : 

It  will  be  the  future  mail-carrier. 

It  will  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  ex- 
ploring party. 


It  will  be  the  over-water  ''Bus"  of  the  future. 

It  will  be  increasingly  used  by  armies  for  scout- 
ing and  reconnoitering,  and  for  dropping  bombs 
and  for  other  forms  of  aerial  attack. 

It  will  be  used  in  patrol  work,  and  for  the  in- 
spection of  transmission  lines,  railroads,  large 
engineering  w'orks,  etc. 

It  is  now  used  in  hunting  game  and  in  taking 
panoramic  kinetoscope  pictures. 

It  furnishes  a  most  valuable  means  of  studying 
meteorological  conditions,  altitudes  of  over  20,000 
feet  having  been  attained. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  its  usefulness  in  bringing 
the  phj'sician  with  rapid  First  Aid,  in  cases  of 
accident  in  the  country. 

HOW   IT   FLIES 

Although  it  does  seem  like  lifting  yourself  by 
your  own  boot  straps,  to  raise  and  propel  a  ma- 
chine weighing  from  1000  to  2000  pounds,  with 
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the  power  carried  in  the  machine,  yet  the  princi- 
ple underlying  the  raising  of  an  aeroplane  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  is  involved  in  raising  a  kite. 

When  a  boy  wishes  to  raise  a  kite,  he  has  but 
to  run  with  it,  and,  when  he  runs  rapidly  enough, 
the  kite  will,  if  well  balanced,  soar  upward. 
Being  thus  drawn  through  the  air  at  an  incline, 
there  (k-veiops  an  air  pressure  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  kite,  that  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
its  weight,  and  the  kite  consequently  stays  at  the 
same  level  or  rises  still  higher,  as  the  case  may  be. 

With  the  aeroplane,  which  is  in  a  sense  a  huge 
kite  with  its  surfaces  much  more  efficiently  ar- 
ranged, the  same  princijjle  applies,— with  this 
important  difference,  however,  that  instead  of 
being  drawn  through  the  air  by  a  cord,  it  is 
propelled  through  the  air  by  its  own  power. 

To  make  this  great  kite  into  a  practical  man- 
carrying  aeroplane,  two  important  requirements 
had  to  be  met. 

The  fir^t  x^'as  a  tncthod  of  coiitrolUng  it  and 
keeping  it  on  a  lei'el  heel  both  longitudinally  and 
transversely. 

The  second  rcas  a  proper  method  of  propelling 
or  dran'ing  it  through  space. 

These  were  real  difficulties:  but  they  finally 
gave  way  before  the  tireless  effort  of  .Xmerican 
genius. 

now   THE  DIFl-ICULTIES    WERK   .\I.\STEREU 

The  first  difficulty  was  soon  overcome  by  the  use 
of  small  auxiliary  surfaces,  hinged  at  the  ex- 
tremities, which  could  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
bring  the  aeroplane  back  to  a  level  keel,  should  it 
tend  to  upset.  Those  used  for  lateral  control  are 
called  ailerons,  and  those  for  longitudinal  con- 
trol, etez'ators. 

The  second  difficulty  was  the  greater,  and  only 
after  much  experiment  was  any  success  attained. 

Cockpit 
Controb 
Rudder  .    Tail 

\       \Maln  Planes 


dies,  so  the  aeroplane,  by  the  use  of  the  aerial 
screw-propeller,  has  succeeded  in  navigating  the 
air.  The  aerial  screw  cuts  its  way  through  the 
air.  just  as  a  propeller  cuts  its  way  through  the 


Elevator  "^     Fuselage  ^     Chassis'^ 

UIAGRAM    OF    BIPL.\Nr.,  SIIUUING    I'KIM  ll'.M,    I'.XRIS. 

Naturally  enough,  the  use  of  flapping  planes, 
imitating  the  bird,  was  first  attempted  but  met 
with  little  success,  owing  largely  to  the  heavy 
and  complicated  mechanism  required.  These 
machines  are  called  ornithopters  or  '"bird- 
winged,"  and  although  they  still  have  many  ad- 
vocates, are  now  regarded  merely  as  curiosities. 
But  just  as  land  vehicles  use  wheels  instead  of 
feet  and  as  boats  use  propellers  instead  of  pad- 


w-ater  or  as  the  radial  cutting-edges  of  a  twist- 
drill  cut  their  way  through  a  piece  of  wood. 

When  the  screw  pulls  the  aeroplane  from  the 
front,  it  should  be  called  a  tractor-screw,  and 
when  it  pushes  from  the  rear,  it  should  be  called 
a  propeller-screw :  but  the  name  "propeller"'  is 
now  generally  used  irrespective  of  its  location, 
and  the  terms  ""tractor"  and  ""pusher"  are  now 
generally  applied  to  the  aeroplane  itself,  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  drawn  or  pushed. 

Unlike  the  boat  propeller,  the  aerial  propeller  is 
of  large  diameter  and  very  slender,  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  medium  in  which  it  operates. 

The  motor  — the  heart  of  the  aeroplane— pre- 
sented a  most  difficult  problem,  and  future  devel- 
opments in  aeronautics  await  its  further  improve- 
ment. Owing  to  the  enormous  weight,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  delivered,  the  steam-engine  and 
boiler  were  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  it 
was  the  same  weight  question  that  barred  the 
electric  motor  and  its  storage  batteries.  It 
was  primarily  due  to  the  development  of  the 
gasolene  engine  for  automobiles,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  light  forms  of  it  for  motor-cycles,  that  the 
way  was  paved  for  the  present  marvelous  aero- 
plane engine,  which  weighs  but  3  lbs.  per  horse- 
power. 
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ITS   HISTORY 


Let  us  now  examine  the  aeroplane  at  close  range, 
—  prefacing  our  examination  with  a  short  story 
of  its  growtii  on  the  human  side. 

At  a  time,  and  not  so  long  ago  either,  when 
serious  believers  in  air-craft  (balloons  of  course 
excepted)  were  considered  weak-minded,  Pro- 
fessor S.  P.  Langley,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, was  patiently  conducting  experiments  dealing 


A    WRIGHT    BIPLANE  (PUSHER)  IN    FLIGHT. 

with  the  effect  of  air  pressure  upon  plane  sur- 
faces. He  built  models  of  the  large  machines 
that  he  desired  ultimately  to  make,  and  flew  them 
for  distances  that  then  seemed  remarkable.  His 
man-carrying  machine  was  finally  constructed 
but  was  damaged  in  launching  in  1903.  His  at- 
tempt met,  therefore,  with  much  skepticism  and 
ridicule.  The  name,  "aerodrome,"  which  Langley 
applied  to  his  machine,  has  been  supplanted  by 
"aeroplane." 

A  thorough  vinilication  of 
this  great  pioneer's  work 
was  accomplished,  however, 
when  Mr.  Glenn  Curtiss  flew 
the  selfsame  machine,  re- 
paired of  course,  over  Lake 
Keuka  eleven  years  later. 

Octave  Chanute,  a  Franco- 
American  civil  engineer, 
being  inspired  by  the  gliding 
experiments  of  Professor 
Otto  Lilienthal  in  Germany, 
constructed  "gliders"  and 
made  many  flights  in  them 
These  crude  aeroplanes,  with- 
out engines,  had  either  to  be  iis'  "I-.n  r...>'  hi, 
towed  along  with  ropes,  like 

large  kites,  or  were  propelled  by  their  own 
weight,  — the  aviator  running  with  the  glider, 
against  the  wind  down  a  hill,  and,  when  sufficient 
velocity  was  attained,  jumping  up,  and  clinging 
to  it,  and  thus  "flying"  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 


Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
became  interested  in  flying,  in  their  boyhood  days, 
by  observing  the  action  of  some  flying  toys,  and 
later,  in  1899,  cooperated  with  Octave  Chanute 
in  the  construction  of  a  series  of  biplane  gliders, 
by  means  of  which  flights  of  considerable  distance 
were  made. 

Finally,  in  1903,  the  Wright  brothers,  ha\Tng 
procured  a  light  gasolene  engine,  mounted  it  in 
conjunction  with  a  pair  of  propellers  on  the 
glider,  and  on  December  17  human  flight  at  last 
became  a  reality. 

After  the  first  public  flight,  Wilbur  Wright 
took  his  machine  to  France,  where  Bleriot,  Far- 
man,  Dumont  and  others  had  built  aeroplanes 
and  made  creditable  flights.  Wright  electrified 
all  Europe  by  his  wonderful  and  perfectly  con- 
trolled navigation  of  the  air. 

In  England,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  made  a  very 
large  machine,  which  was  wrecked  before  it  did 
any  practical  flying. 

Glenn  Curtiss,  maker  of  the  now  famous  Cur- 
tiss aeroplanes,  together  with  Ale.xander  Graham 
Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone.  Lieutenant 
Thomas  E.  Selfridge,  and  others,  built  several 
biplanes,  and  on  July  4,  1908,  finally  succeeded 
in  making  a  splendid  flight  by  which  he  won  the 
"Scientific  American"  trophy.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  Orville  Wright  was  making  flights 
before  the  Army  officials  at  Fort  Myer,  and  it 
was  during  the  last  one  that  Lieutenant  Self- 
ridge, who  was  carried  as  a  passenger,  lost  his 
life,  owing  to  a  mishap  to  the  machine.  — the  first 
fatality  in  an  aeroplane  accident. 


Mechanical  flight  was  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  the  world  fairly  bristled  with  aeronautic 
activities.  Meets,  exhibitions,  and  contests  were 
soon  held  in  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  and 
in  the  Orient. 
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Records  for  speed,  distance,  duration  of  flight, 
and  altitude,  — with  a  single  aviator,  and  with  an 
aviator  and  one  passenger  or  more  — were  made 
and  broken  in  rapid  succession.  Motors  were  in- 
creased in  power  and  refinements  in  construction 
followed. 

Many  deaths  resulted,  owing  principally  to 
faulty  construction,  or  to  the  aviators'  ignorance 
or  reckless  daring.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  those  who  have  contributed  most  largely  to 
the  development  of  the  aeroplane, — for  example, 
Orville  Wright,  Curtiss,  Baldwin,  Burgess,  Ble- 
riot,  Farman,  Etrich,  Dunne,  and  others— are  still 
with  us,  and  are  still  continuing  their  construc- 
tive work. 

THE   PARTS  OF  THE  .\EK01'L.\NE 

Now  that  aeroplanes  are  approaching  more  nearly 
to  a  similarity  in  their  general  construction,  the 
principal  parts  of  the  machine  may  be  classified  as 
follows : 

The  Fitsclagc 

The  fuselage  is  the  name  applied  to  the  body  of 
the  aeroplane.  It  generally  contains  the  motor 
and  the  seat  for  the  pilot ;  and  at  its  extreme  rear, 
which  tapers  to  a  small  section,  are  fixed  the 
tail-plane,  elevators,  and  rudder. 

In  the  flying  boat,  the  hull  takes  the  place  of 
the  fuselage:  and  in  the  pusher  type  of  biplane 
there  is  no  fuselage,  — the  motor  and  pilot-seat 
being  fixed  rigidly  between  the  planes. 


The  Chassis 

The  chassis  of  the  aeroplane  is  a  rigid  frame- 
work that  carries  the  fuselage.  To  it.  the  wheels 
or  pontoons  are  attached.  In  the  monoplane,  and 
in  newer  forms  of  the  biplane,  it  is  fastened  rig- 
idly to  the  under  portion  of  the  fuselage;  whereas, 
in  the  pusher  type  biplane,  it  is  attached  directly 
to  the  lower  plane.  In  any  case  it  must  be  high 
enough  to  give  the  propeller  ample  clearance  of 
the  ground. 

The  Main  Planes 

The  main  planes  are  fastened  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  fuselage,  in  about  the  same  position 
as  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Where  there  is  a  single  pair  of  planes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  fuselage,  the  aeroplane  is  called 
a  monoplane. 

\\'here  an  additional  plane  spreads  over  the 
pair  of  main  planes  and  is  braced  thereto  with 
uprights  and  cross  wiring,  the  aeroplane  is  called 
a  biplane. 


The  Ailerons 

These  are  two  small  auxiliary  planes,  or  wing- 
tips,  one  at  each  end  of  the  main  planes.  In  some 
of  the  machines,  notably  the  Curtiss,  these  aile- 
rons are  located  midway  between  the  upper  and 
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lower  planes,  and  are  hinged  at  their  front  edge 
to  the  rear-end  uprights.  In  many  of  the  other 
makes  they  are  hinged  to  the  rear  edge  of  the 
upper  plane,  and  in  a  recess  cut  out  for  them. 
These  ailerons  are  so  connected  with  the  controls 
that  when  one  is  raised  the  other  is  depressed. 
In  the  Wright  machine,  and  in  most  monoplanes, 
the  same  effect  is  obtained  by  warping  the  ends 
of  the  main  planes,  which  are  made  flexible  for 
that  purpose. 
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The  Tail-plane 

The  tail-plane  is  the  plane  attached  to  the  rear 
of  the  fuselage,  and  to  which  is  hinged  the 
elevator.  Some  machines  have  no  tail-planes, 
and  the  elevator  in  such  cases  is  hinged  directly 
to  the  framew-ork  that  supports  it. 
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The  Elevator 

The  elevator,  which  is  virtually  a  horizontal 
rudder,  is  generally  composed  of  two  similar 
flaps  hinged  to  the  rear  edge  of  the  tail-plane. 
These  act  in  unison,  being  separated  simply  to 
permit  the  vertical  rudder  to  swing  between  them. 
In  cases  where  the  rudder  is  divided  or  is  entirely 
above  the  elevator,  the  latter  is  formed  of  a 
single  plane. 

The  Rudder 

The  rudder  is  a  vertical  plane,  hinged  to  the 
rear  of  the  fuselage,  and  operating  just  like  the 
rudder  of  a  boat. 


flying-boats,  it  is  mounted  directly  on  the  planes 
and  is  driven  bv  a  chain-drive. 
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The  Motor  and  Propeller 

In  the  monoplane  and  in  tractor  biplanes,  the 
motor  is  now  generally  housed  in  the  forward 
part  of  the  fusela!,e,  just  in  front  of  the  pilot's 
seat,  and  directly  behind  the  radiator,  as  in  auto- 
mobiles. With  rotary  motors  which  are  air- 
cooled,  the  radiator  is  of  course  omitted.  In  the 
pusher  biplane,  the  motor  is  generally  mounted 
between  the  planes  and  behind  the  pilot.  A  20- 
to  40-gallon  gasolene  tank  is  conven.ently  located, 
and  the  gasolene  is  pumped  from  it  to  a  small 
service-tank  above  the  motor,  whence  it  feeds  to 
the  carbureter  by  gravity. 

The  propeller  is  connected  with  the  motor- 
shaft,  either  directly,  or  through  gears.  In  a 
few  cases,  notably  the  Wright,  Cody,  and  some 


TYPES 

DfRiNC  the  growth  of  the  industry,  the  various 
kinds  of  aeroplanes  have  been  known  either  by 
the  name  of  their  designer,  as  Wright,  Curtiss, 
Bleriot,  etc.,  or  by  some  adopted  name  as  An- 
toinette, Demoiselle,  Taube,  etc. 

In  the  early  days,  the  various  machines  differed 
not  only  in  form  but  also  in  important  details,  and 
it  was  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  distin- 
guish one  from  the  other. 

To-day,  however,  the  differences,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  not  so  great,  and  a  careful  study  of 
details  is  essential,  especially  since  the  various 
builders  are  making  types  which  are  similar  in 
general  appearance,  and  which  retain  their  re- 
spective peculiarities  in  minor  details. 

The    following   arrangement    of    types    is    not 
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necessarily  a  generally  accepted  one;  but  it  is 
given  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  simple  basis  for 
aeroplane   classification,   and  incidentally   to   ac- 
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quaint  him  with  those  aeroplanes  that  have  lately 
stood  out,  or  which  now  stand  out,  most  pronii- 
nently. 

(i)  The  Pusher  Bii'i.ane.  This  type  ct)ni- 
prises  various  forms  which  were  at  one  time 
types  m  themselves. 

The  Wright  Biplane  has  a  long  rectangular 
framework  extending  from  the  rear  of  the  planes, 
in  the  end  of  which  swing  the  tall,  narrow  double 
rudder,  and  also  the  elevator,  which  is  in  this  case 
a  single  plane.  This  is  virtually  the  only  biplane 
that  warps  the  ends  of  its  main  planes,  instead  of 
using  ailerons.  Hence,  the  planes  with  their 
curved  ends  present  a  neat  and  uniform  appear- 
ance. From  the  front  of  tlie  chassis  of  the 
Wright  machine  extend  two  long  skids,  which  arc 
braced  to  the  forward  edge  of  the  upper  plane. 


(2)  The  Dunne  M.\chine.  The  striking 
peculiarities  of  the  Dunne  aeroplane  still  keep  it 
a  type  in  itself.  Its  main  planes  point  obliquely 
backward;  it  has  no  tail;  and  in  the  standard 
sense  no  rudder  or  elevator,  — the  function  of 
these  being  performed  by  the  ailerons  hinged  to 
the  upper  plane.  It  is  driven  by  a  propeller  at  the 
rear  directly  connected  to  the  motor.    Though  of 


Two  small  triangular  surfaces  at  the  junction  of 
each  skid  and  brace,  called  blinders,  are  common 
only  to  this  type  of  machine.  It  is  also  the  only 
machine  of  note,  except  the  Cody  aeroplane  in 
England,  to  use  low-speed  propellers. 

The  new  Wright  military  machine  is  especially 
interesting,  in  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tractor  biplane ;  the  motor  is  jjlaced  at  the  front, 
but  the  propellers  are  still  at  the  rear,  being 
turned  by  a  long  shaft  and  chain-drives. 

The  Curtiss  machine  has  smaller  planes  than 
the  ^^'right,  and  can  be  easily  distinguished  from 
the  latter  by  its  triangular  framework  extending 
from  the  rear  of  the  main  planes,  which  frame- 
work supports  the  tail-plane,  elevator,  and  the 
vertical  rudder,— the  tail  and  elevator  bearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  butterfly.  The  use  of 
ailerons  midway  between  the  planes,  and  the  rec- 
tangular shape  of  the  latter  make  the  distinction 
more  marked. 

The  Cody  machine  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  Wright,  but  is  larger.  The  Farman.  a  promi- 
nent French  machine,  is  also  of  this  type. 
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English  design,  it  is  now  a  standard 
American  make,  and  is  known  as  the 
Burgess  Dunne. 
(3)  The  Tractor  Biplane.  This 
type  is  of  the  same  general  design  as  the  modern 
monoplane  with  the  addition  of  the  upper  plane. 
The  lower  pair  of  planes  is  mounted  quite  low  on 
the  fu.selage,  and  in  some  cases  is  joined  below  it. 
This  type  is  commonly  known  here  as  the  "mili- 
tary tractor  l)iplanc." 

The  principal  makes  are,  the  Curtiss,  Thomas. 
Benoist,  Christofferson,  Heinrich,  .Sloane,  Gal- 
laudet,  and  Martin  in  America:  the  Breguet, 
( ioupy.  Paulhan.  Zodiac,  and  Astra  in  France ; 
the  Albatross,  Mars,  and  .Xviatik  in  Germany; 
and  the  Bristol,  .Avro,  Grahame- White,  Skort, 
and  -Sopwith,  in  England. 

This  type,  because  of  its  superior  weight-car- 
rying qualities,  is  growing  in  favor  for  military 
service. 

(4)  The  Monoplane.  The  various  monoplane 
types  are  now  fairly  well  standardized,  and  have 
developed  considerably  in  France  and  in  Ger- 
many, those  made  in  America,  as  the  Heinrich, 
Sloane.  and  .Schmitt,  having  been  principally  pat- 
terned after  European  makes.  The  Bleriot.  Xieu- 
port,   Morane,   and  Deperdussin  being  the  most 
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THE    DF.PERDUSSIN    RACING    MONOPLANR.       IT    HAS 
AVERAGED   125   MILES  AN   HOUR. 

promixient  of  the  French  machines,  and  the 
Taube,  Rumpler,  and  Mars,  the  best  known  of 
the  German  makes. 

Monoplanes  have  ever  been  a  popular  type  witli 
exhibition  flyers,  owing  to  tlieir  hght  weight,  liigh 
speed  and  sensitiveness.  It  was  a  Deperdussin 
which  recently  made  over  125  miles  per  hour. 

The  planes  are  of  various  shapes,  are  well 
braced  by  special  cables  to  the  fuselage  and  chas- 
sis, so  that  they  can  be  quickly  attached  or  de- 
tached, and  hence  easily  transported. 

The  propeller  and  motor  are  directly  connected 
and  are  mounted  at  the  front  of  the  machine,  the 
pilot  sitting  immediately  behind. 

The  European  makes  referred  to  are  so  similar 


TAUBE    MONOPLANE   AT    BEST. 

in  their  general  construction  that  the  scope  of 
this  article  would  not  permit  a  discussion  of  their 
differences.  The  German  monoplanes,  however, 
are  distinctive,  as  they  are  generally  of  the  Taube 


type,  which,  with  its  backward  sweeping  planes 
and  its  long  triangular  tail,  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  dove,  or  pigeon,  although  it  was 
originally  patterned  after  the  gliding  seed-leaf  of 
the  Zanonia  palm.  Even  the  Taube  is  being 
largely  superseded  by  newer  designs  approaching 
more  nearly  the  common  monoplane  type. 

(5)  The  HYDRO.\iiROPLANE.  The  Hydroaero- 
plane is  simply  an  aeroplane  in  which  the  wheels 
are  replaced  by  pontoons  or  floats,  especially  de- 
signed to  leave  the  surface  of  the  water  with 
little  drag.  Any  type  of  aeroplane  can  readily  be 
converted  into  a  hydroaeroplane. 


TAUHE    MONOPLANE    IN    FLIGHT. 

(6)  The  Flying  Boat.  The  Flying  Boat,  a 
Curtiss  invention,  is  a  hydroaeroplane  with  an 
enlarged  pontoon  or  boat.  This  boat  is  a  sub- 
stantially made,  waterproofed  fuselage,  and  is 
constructed  of  fine  grained  boards  over  a  rigid 
framework. 

The  forward  portion  is  either  flat-bottomed  or 
shows  a  slight  keel.  It  has  no  chassis,  and  the 
liropeller  is  universally  mounted  behind  the  main 
planes. 

The  cockpit  is  generally  made  so  broad  that 
I  wo  people  can  sit  in  it  abreast. 

Flying  boats  are  now  made  by  many  aeroplane 
manufacturers;  are  being  furnished  to  the  nations 
now  at  war:  and  it  is  a  machine  of  this  type  that 
will  be  used  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

MATERIALS 

The  principal  materials  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  modern  aeroplane  are  the  light  and  strong 
woods,  such  as  spruce,  ash,  oak,  etc.,  steel  alloys. 
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aluminum,  etc.  Tlic  planes  are  built  up  of  beams 
of  wood  joined  to  a  series  of  parallel  curved  ribs 
of  light  construction.  The  resulting  framework 
is  well  braced  internally  with  wire,  and  is  covered 
tightly  with  a  durable  fabric  which  receives  a 
final  finish. 

In  the  biplane,  the  uprights  between  the  planes 
are  made  of  wood,  or  steel  tubing,  and  have  an 
elliptical  cross-section.  These  fit  into  sockets  at- 
tached to  the  planes,  and  the  whole  cell  is  braced 
with  wire,  drawn  tight  with  turnbuckles. 

The  auxiliary  control-planes 
have  a  wood  framework,  and 
are  connected  to  the  control- 
wheel  with  double  cable,  to 
insure  against  possible  break- 
age. 

The  fuselage  is  generally  a 
wood  frame  covered  with  a 
suitable  fabric.  In  a  speedy 
Deperdussin  it  was  made  of 
wood  veneer,  formed  over  a 
core  which  was  removed  after 
the  binding  material  had  sit 
and  after  the  fuselage  ha 
been  highly  polished. 

The  chassis  is  usually  maiic 
of  wood,  braced  with  wire.  It 
is  commonly  built  with  for- 
wardly-projecting,  upturned 
skids,     to     prevent     upsetting  ^  .m.-.   ii  \ 

when  larkding. 

The  propellers  are  made  of  laminated  wood  and 
are  highly  polished.  They  are  from  7  to  ()'/>  feet 
in  diameter,  and  have  a  ])itch  of  about  five  to 
seven  feet.  The  pitch  is  the  distance,  theoreti- 
cally, that  the  propeller  would  pull  or  push  the 
machine  while  it  makes  one  complete  revolution. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  their  rotative  speed  is 
generally  1200  revolutions  per  minute,  they  must 
be  substantiallv  constructed. 


when  it  is  realized  that  these  motors  must  run 
continuously  for  hours  at  their  full  speed  and 
output,  the  wonder  is  that  they  can  be  made  at  all. 
.Aluminum  and  special  alloys  of  steel  are  prin- 
cipally used.  The  finest  workmanship  is  neces- 
•sary.  When  a  motor,  delivering  50  horse-power, 
can  be  carried— or  at  least  lifted— by  one  man, 
enough  is  said. 

These  motors,  which  now  are  generally  about 
100  H.P.,  consume  about  10  gallons  of  gasolene 
per  hour.    There  are  two  leading  types  of  these 


The  motor,  in  many  respects  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  aeroplane,  is  a  high  achievement 
of  modern  machine  builders.  .All  parts  have  to 
be  light   without  any  sacrifice   in   strength:   and 


motors  in  vogue,  the  stationary  motor,  similar  to 
that  used  on  automobiles,  in  which  the  crank- 
shaft only  revolves,  and  the  rotary  motor,  in 
which  the  cylinders  revolve. 

Motors  of  200  H.P.  are  now  being  made  for 
some  of  the  newer  aeroplanes. 


The  aeroplane  has  to  be  controlled  in  two  direc- 
tions:— 

If  one  end  of  the  main  planes  dips  and  the  other 
end  rises,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  low  end  and 
lower  the  high  end.  To  do  this,  the  pilot  has  but 
to  move  his  control  in  such  a  way  that  the  aileron 
on  the  low  side,  which  is  hinged  at  its  front,  is 
inclined  downward  and  thus  acts  as  a  lifting  sur- 
face, and  the  aileron  on  the  high  side  is  inclined 
upward  and  thus  acts  as  a  depressing  force. 
This  is  called  lateral  control  and  is  very  impor- 
tant, especially  in  steering. 

In  most  monoplanes,  and  in  the  Wright  biplane, 
the  end  sections  of  the  main  plane  are  warped 
down  on  the  low  side  and  up  on  the  high  side,  and 
thus  produce  the  same  effect. 
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Deperdussin  Monoplane,  1912.     (A) 


Taube  .MonuijUnc,  i^io.     (B) 


PLAN    CHART    OF    NOTABLE   AEROPLANES  -  DRAWN    TO    SCALE. 
■'  A  " — Built  lo  carry  i  person.  "  B  "—Built  to  carry  2  persons. 
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If  the  aeroplane  in  flight  tends  to  dive,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  incline  the  elevator  upward ; 
this  will  throw  the  tail  down  and  right  the  ma- 
chine. If  the  aeroplane  rises  too  rapidly,  the 
reverse  motion  is  performed. 

The  rudder  acts  just  as  docs  a  boat  rudder, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  steering, 
the  end  of  the  main  planes  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  turn  will  drop,  because  it  will  be  going  at  a 
lower  speed  than  the  outer  side,  and  this  must  be 
corrected  by  the  lateral  control. 

X'arious  methods  are  used  to  manipulate  the 
controls  —  the  wheel  is  becoming  popular  in  this 
country  to  operate  the  rudder,  as  in  a  motor-boat, 
although  many  machines  use  pedals. 

The  bar  supporting  the  wheel  is  so  pivoted  that 
it  can  be  moved  forward  or  backward,  and,  by 
virtue  of  its  connection  to  the  elevator,  causes 
the  aeroplane  to  descend  or  ascend. 

The  lateral  or  sidewise  control  is  attained  in 
many  machines  by  attaching  the  cables  from  the 
aileron  to  the  back  of  the  aviator's  chair,  which 
back  is  so  hinged  that  by  moving  the  body  he  can 
operate  them.  As  the  aviator  will  instinctively 
lean  over  to  the  high  side  of  the  planes  and  there- 
by pull  the  ailerons  to  their  correcting  positions, 
this  control  becomes  semi-automatic. 

In  monoplane  practice,  the  cables  are  attached 
to  the  wheel-bar  instead  of  to  the  seat-back,— the 
bar  being  so  pivoted  that  it  can  also  be  moved 
sidewise. 


Before  flight,  the  mechanician  examines  every 
part  of  the  aeroplane  to  see  that  all  tie  wires  are 
tight,  that  the  control  cables  are  in  good  order, 
and  that  everything  else  is  sound.     The  tank  is 


inspected  to  see  that  it  is  well-filled  with  gasolene, 
and  the  propeller  is  given  a  turn  to  start  the  en- 
gine. When  all  is  found  to  be  in  perfect  trim,  the 
aviator  takes  his  seat  and  the  passenger  his,  and 
the  motor  is  started  once  more.  .\s  the  aeroplane 
moves  along,  the  tail  lifts  up;  and  when  sufficient 
velocity  has  been  attained,  the  elevator  is  turned 
up  ;ind  the  tail  is  forceil  down.     This  inclines  the 


KulAKt     t.N 


main  planes  upward  so  that  they  present  a  greater 
angle  to  the  air,— and  up  she  goes! 

Once  up,  and  clear  of  all  earthly  troubles,  it  is 
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simply  a  matter  of  control.  Aerial  disturbances 
will  be,  met  with  constantly,  and  at  times,  a  sud- 
den drop  or  as  sudden  a  rise  will  test  somewhat 
the  nerve  of  the  beginner. 

With  a  staunch  and  wcU-dcsigncd  machine,  fly- 
ing is  safe,  just  as  long  as  the  man  at  the  wheel 
has  his  full  senses.  Should  the  motor  stop,  he  has 
but  to  steer  downward,  and  the  looo  lbs.  or 
more  will  glide  to  earth  as  gracefully  as  any  bird. 

It  is  the  landing  that  is  most  difficult,  but,  like 
all  other  accomplishments,  it  comes  with  practice. 

THE  FUTURE 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  art,  one  can  readily 
perceive  what  a  vast  field  for  future  endeavor  lies 
before  us.  The  aeroplane  of  ten  years  from  now 
probably  will  bear  but  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
the  present  finished  product.  It  will  be  stronger 
and  more  durable,  and  doubtless  will  be  seen 
running  along  our  city  streets  with  folded  wings, 
like  some  strange  automobile. 

Before  the  young  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  this  art  with  the  one  idea  of  developing  it,  lie 
rich  rewards.    A  careful  study  of  the  entire  sub- 


ject will  reveal  many  matters  that  require  im- 
provement, and  a  proper  direction  and  concentra- 
tion of  effort  cannot  fail  to  result  favorably. 

Inexpensive  miniature  aeroplanes,  similar  to 
those  described  in  St.  Nicholas  last  month,  can 
be  made  and  flown  by  boys  and  girls  with  much 
real  pleasure.  Here  is  a  sport  that  will  do  much 
to  start  you  studying  out  problems  of  the  air. 

Models  of  standard  machines  can  also  be 
built,  which,  though  they  will  fly  but  short  dis- 
tances, go  a  great  way  to  familiarize  you  with 
actual   aeroplane  construction,   for  you  have  to 


A   FOLDING-WING  TYPE. 

Study  the  plans  of  large  machines  carefully  before 
you  can  make  your  model  reasonably  to  scale. 
.Slight  changes  will  have  to  be  made  owing  to  the 
limited  power  at  your  disposal,  and  also  because 
the  weight  of  the  rubber  strands  is  distributed  in 
some  cases  along  the  entire  length  of  the  model 
instead  of  being  concentrated  at  the  front  as  in 
the  case  of  the  large  aeroplane. 


1   I   .   ■    r    A     \!i    ■    PORT    MONOPLANE  AND    A    rURTLSS    MILITARY    TRArxoR. 


•THE  MOTH  AND  THE  FLAME'— AN  AVIATORS  DREAM. 


THE    PORTABLE    MOTOR   CLLMBS  ABOARD 

("UNDER  THE   BLUE  SKY"  SERIES) 
BY  E.  T.   KEYSER 


"Now,  what  on  earth  can  be  keeping  those  fel- 
lows?" said  "Freckles"  to  himself,  as  he  cast  one 
more  impatient  glance  ii])  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
boat  house. 

His  canoe,  fully  rigged  and  with  outfit  nicely 
stowed,  lay  tied  to  the  float  with  the  dandy 
hoisted,  to  keep  her  off.  But  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  crew  of  the  other  craft,  which  still  reposed 
in  her  rack,  just  as  if  this  were  not  the  first 
Saturday  of  the  camping  season  and  the  wind 
from  a  quarter  which  promised  a  flat  calm  by 
noon. 

"Well,  if  that  pair  of  procrastinators  want  to 
paddle,  I  suppose  they  might  as  well  do  it.  For 
my  part,  I  'm  going  to  hoist  sail  while  there  's 
enough  wind  to  fill  it,"  exclaimed  Freckles,  at 
last. 

Half  way  to  camp,  the  breeze  dropped,  just  as 
the  young  skipper  had  feared,  and  down  came 
the  sails  and  out  came  the  paddles. 

"It  serves  me  right  for  wasting  an  hour  waiting 
for  them.  I  would  have  been  at  camp  by  this 
time,  if  I  had  started  right  out.  Well,  never 
mind :  they  will  have  to  paddle  the  whole  dis- 
tance.   I  wonder  where  they  are  now." 

Swinging  around  in  his  seat,  he  gave  a  glance 
astern.  A  mile  away,  was  the  other  canoe,  com- 
ing along  at  a  wonderfully  good  rate  of  speed. 

"They  certainly  are  hustling,"  soliloquized 
Freckles.  "By  Jove,  that  "s  odd !"  for  it  sud- 
denly dawned  upon  him  that,  for  paddlers  who 
were  making  record  time,  the  boys  themselves 
were  strangely  motionless. 

Out  came  his  marine  glasses,  which  were  soon 
focussed  upon  the  approaching  canoe.  There  was 
a  white  comber,  curling  away  from  her  bow ;  but 
the  pair  of  occupants  were  luxuriously  reposing  on 
the  floor,  with  arms  folded.  And  just  then  came 
to  his  ears  a  faint  throb,  as  from  the  exhaust  of 
a  power-boat. 

Freckles  sat  up,  and  began  to  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  proceedings.  "The  heathen !"  he 
observed;  "they  've  left  their  sails  behind  and 
borrowed  their  cousin's  motor  !" 

Then  he  bent  to  his  paddles  and  made  for 
camp.  But  it  was  loo  late ;  the  other  canoe  was 
overhauling  him  as  if  he  had  been  anchored. 
Freckles  was  a  good  paddler,  but  anyone  who  can 
push  a  loaded  canoe  along  at  four  miles  an  hour 


is  accomplishing  something,  while  the  little  motor 
was  giving  about  twice  that  speed  to  Fred's  craft. 

"Want  a  tow?"  Fred  inquired  with  a  grin,  as 
they  came  alongside,  and  his  motor  stopped. 

"Go  'way  !"  growled  Freckles.  "Fine  canoeists 
you  are  !  Here  you  have  a  splendid  morning,  and 
wait  around  until  the  breeze  dies  out;  then  along 
you  come  with  a  benzine  plant  tied  to  the  tail  of 
your  boat.  You  "re  a  disgrace  to  the  canoeing 
fraternity,  and  a  pair  of  shirkers  as  well !" 

"That  's  all  right,"  answered  Harry,  sweetly, 
"but  it  's  a  lovely  four-mile  paddle,  from  here  to 
camp,  and  it  's  getting  warmer  every  minute ! 
Will  you  paddle  that  sporting-goods  store  of 
yours,  or  take  a  tow-line  and  join  the  procession 
of  progress?" 

Freckles  capitulated,  as  gracefully  as  possible. 
Of  course,  it  was  not  the  correct  thing,  he  told 
himself,  and  decidedly  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
loyal  canoeist.  But  four  miles  were  four  miles ; 
and  if  those  power-equipped  pirates  reached  the 
fishing  grounds  first,  there  was  no  telling  how  few 
fish  would  be  left  for  his  string. 

So  he  cast  his  painter  to  Fred,  the  motor  was 
started,  and  the  procession  flew  along,  at  a  speed 
which  neither  canoe  had  ever  before  experienced, 
and  which,  in  a  small  craft,  appears  twice  as  fast 
as  it  actually  is. 

Thirty  minutes  later,  the  contingent  were  un- 
loading the  canoes  upon  the  beach,  and  making 
ready  their  tackle  for  a  fishing  expedition  which 
was  to  furnish  the  main  part  of  their  dinner. 

When  Fred's  canoe  was  unloaded.  Freckles 
pushed  her  off  and  climbed  aboard  to  examine 
the  motor,  which  he  was  almost  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge was  not  such  a  bad  idea  after  all  when  the 
wind  failed. 

"How  do  you  start  it  ?"  he  inquired. 

"Turn  the  handle,"  explained  Fred,  "and  be 
read)'  to  steer  her  at  once,  or  you  '11  be  aground 
before  you  know  it." 

"And,  by  the  way,"  he  continued,  "don't  try  to 
hold  onto  the  handle  after  she  starts,  or  you  '11 
probably  get  a  bath  !" 

Freckles  approached  the  motor  with  consider- 
able respect. 

"What  's  this  little  stop  cock?" 

"That  's  the  gasolene  supply.  Better  turn  it 
on,"  laughed  Fred. 
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Freckles  obeyed,  and  then  gave  the  crank  a 
vigorous  turn.  The  motor  started  instantly,  but 
before  Freckles  had  any  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  his  success,  he  noticed 
with  much  uneasiness  that  the  canoe  was  pro- 
gressing stern  first,  with  gradually  increasing 
speed. 


"Go  it,  old  fellow  !'"  shouted  Harry  as  the  circle 
was  completed  once  more. 

I'reckles  made  a  wild  grab  for  every  promising- 
looking  lever  in  sight  and  finally,  on  the  sixth  lap, 
located  the  switch  and  the  motor  stopped. 

"What  "s  the  matter?"  was  Harry's  unfeeling 
comment,    as    I'reckles    paddled    ashore   with    his 


'HIRRAH    FOR    TIIK    T.ML-END    RACK  !      SHOUTED    TREU. 


First  it  headed  for  some  rocks,  from  which 
Freckles  managed  to  divert  its  attention ;  and 
then,  just  in  time  to  prevent  rushing  up  on  the 
beach,  he  swung  the  tiller  so  as  to  keep  the  canoe 
moving  in  a  circle. 

"Hurrah  for  the  tail-end  race  !"  shouted  Fred. 
"Keep  it  up.  Freckles  !" 

"How  do  I  stop  her?"  queried  Freckles,  as  his 
second  lap  brought  him  within  conversational  dis- 
tance of  his  companions. 

"Turn  the  switch."  advised  Fred. 

Freckles  made  an  effort  to  locate  the  switch, 
but  seized  the  carbureter  lever  instead,  and  the 
speed  was  materially  increased. 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  run  dow-n  ?"  was  his 
next  question,  as  he  made  lap  number  two. 

"About  three  hours,  as  the  tank  is  not  really 
full,"  was  the  reassuring  information. 


hands.  "Vou  were  going  along  beautifully,  after 
you  got  warmed  up  to  it !" 

"If  you  fellows  would  drop  nonsense  and  ex- 
plain what  makes  the  affair  go,  and  also  what 
will  stop  her  within  fifteen  minutes  after  a  man 
gets  enough  excitement,  you  would  be  doing  a 
really  useful  act,"  and  hrcckles  proceeded  to  re- 
move a  few  gallons  of  surplus  moisture  from  the 
bottom  of  the  craft. 

"Perhaps  you  fail  to  realize  Lhat  a  circular  tail- 
end  cruise  ships  considerable  water,  and  that  if  I 
had  not  accidentally  skinned  my  knuckles  on  that 
switch  lever,  I  would  have  been  submarining  in 
about  two  more  laps.  Is  this  the  way  that  she 
usually  behaves,  when  wound  up,  or  was  it  be- 
cause I  was  not  introduced  to  her  properly  ?" 

"Vou  did  not  retard  the  spark,"  explained 
Harry,  who  was  now  able  to  maintain  a  fairly 
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grave  face.  "Come  and  look  over  the  motor  with 
me,  and  I  '11  show  you  how  easy  it  all  is.  There  's 
no  mystery  about  it  when  you  understand  it,  and 
it  's  well  to  be  up-to-date  with  these  contrap- 
tions. 

■'This  is  the  spark  lever,"  he  continued.  "When 
starting,  we  put  it  back  here ;  that  keeps  the 
motor  from  back-firing  when  we  start.  It  must 
be  advanced  to  here,  after  starting,  to  get  up 
speed. 

"This  is  the  throttle  lever.  Set  it  half  way  to 
start,  and  push  it  over  to  get  more  speed.  It  is 
all  very  simple.  The  throttle  governs  the  quan- 
tity of  the  fuel  charge,  and  the  difference  in  that 
quantity  makes  the  difference  in  speed,  while  the 
spark  must  be  retarded  when  starting  and  gradu- 
ally advanced  as  the  speed  picks  up,  so  that  the 
charge  will  explode  in  the  cylinder  at  just  the 
right  time. 

"The  steering  is  easy,  you  found  that  out  for 
yourself— when  you  were  describing  those  pretty 
circles,  a  while  ago !'' 

"How  do  you  go  backwards  intentionally-'" 
asked  Freckles.  If  motor  canoeing  was  going  to 
be  part  of  the  simimer  campaign,  he  was  bound  to 
learn  how  to  enjoy  it. 

"With  this  motor,"  explained  Fred,  "we  throw 
off  the  switch  and  retard  the  spark  at  just  the 
right  time  to  reverse  the  motor ;  but  it  is  difficult, 
and  the  newer  models  are  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  reversed  much  more  easily.  This  is  an 
older  model  that  our  cousin  lent  us.  For  a  canoe, 
it  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and  it  costs  considerably 
less  than  the  later  arrangements  with  reversing 
attachments.  One  does  not  often  need  to  back  up 
in  a  canoe,  you  know." 

"I  should  have  been  a  great  deal  happier  a 
while  ago,  if  I  had  been  able  to  do  a  little  revers- 
ing," was  Freckles'  answer. 

"Why  are  you  piling  up  so  much  luggage  in  the 
bow?"  asked  Freckles,  casting'  a  critical  eye  at 
Fred's  canoe,  a  few  hours  later.  "You  will  be 
way  down  by  the  head,  you  know." 

They  were  packing  up  for  the  homeward  trip, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  other  boat  had  ex- 
cited Freckles'  curiosity. 

"Well,  you  see  there  is  a  fifty-pound  motor 
hanging  over  the  stem,  and  we  must  allow  for 
that  in  the  trim." 

"I  had  n't  thought  of  that,"  admitted  Freckles. 
"But  fifty  pounds  is  not  much  e.Ktra  weight  to 
carry,  after  all." 

"Not  when  it  paddles  more  than  eighty  pounds 
of  boy,"  said  Harry;  and  then,  "All  ready.  Pro- 
fessor !"  he  shouted,  as  the  tow  line  of  Freckles' 


canoe  was  made  fast,  and  the  craft  were  pointed 
away  from  land. 

Fred  gave  the  crank  a  turn  — a  vigorous  one. 
Nothing  happened. 

"The  motor  "s  cold.  A  second  twist  will  fetch 
her,"  he  said. 

But  it  did  not,  nor  the  third,  nor  the  fourth, 
nor  several  others,  of  which  they  lost  count. 

"Tickle  the  carbureter,"  advised  Harry. 

Fred  "tickled"  the  carbureter.  But  the  motor 
refused  to  smile. 

"Perhaps  the  spark  plug  is  dirty,'"  said  Fred.  So 
they  removed  it,  and  gave  it  a  thorough  cleaning. 
But  the  motor  was  still  obstinate  and  unrespon- 
sive to  their  efforts. 

"Examine  the  wiring,  "  advised  Harry.  But  an 
examination  failed  to  reveal  any  trouble  in  that 
quarter. 

"Before  I  leave  you  fellows  to  wait  until  the 
motor  is  feeling  quite  rested,"  said  Freckles,  "I 
would  humbly  ask  if  this  particular  specimen  is 
expected  to  run  without  fuel?" 

"Of  course  not !"  snapped  the  now  perspiring 
Fred.  "What  makes  you  ask  such  a  foolish  ques- 
tion ?" 

"Then  why  don't  you  turn  the  gasoline  cock  ?" 
asked  Freckles,  with  a  grin. 

"Why  did  n't  you  sav  so  before!"  Harry  ex- 
claimed gruffly. 

"Well,"  said  Freckles,  "you  had  so  much  inno- 
cent amusement  out  of  my  'tail-end  race'  this 
morning,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  en- 
titled to  a  little  fun  this  afternoon  !  Now,  if  you 
will  promise  to  say  nothing  about  what  happened 
when  I  was  waiting  for  the  motor  to  run  down, 
I  will  forget  that  you  could  not  get  it  started.  Is 
it  a  bargain  ?" 

There  was  nothing  else  for  Fred  and  Harry  to 
do,  and  the  funnj'  yarn,  with  which  they  had 
hoped  to  edify  an  amused  audience  that  evening, 
was  doomed  to  the  region  of  untold  tales. 

"It  's  not  such  a  bad  proposition,  after  all,"  ad- 
mitted Freckles,  as  he  helped  to  clean  up  the 
motor.  "We  can  always  depend  on  the  engine  to 
push  us  along,  and  we  cannot  always  be  sure  of 
a  breeze— especially  when  we  are  in  a  hurry." 

"Right  you  are  !"  said  Fred.  "We  can  always 
take  the  sails,  and  you,  being  alone  in  your  canoe, 
can  carry  the  motor." 

"How  long  do  you  fancy  that  longsuffering 
cousin  of  yours  will  trust  us  with  the  power 
plant  ?"  Freckles  asked. 

With  a  contented  smile,  Fred  answered : 

"We  sha'n't  have  to  return  it  for  some  time. 
Cousin  bought  a  motor-boat  last  week." 
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It  was  not  often  that  Tommy  caught  so  much  as 
a  ghmpse  of  Billy  Mink ;  and  every  time  he  did, 
he  had  the  feeling  that  he  had  been  smart,  very 
smart  indeed.  The  funny  thing  is  that  this  feel- 
ing annoyed  Tommy.  Yes,  it  did.  It  annoyed 
him  because  it  seemed  so  very  foolish  to  think 
that  there  was  anything  smart  in  just  seeing  Billy 
Mink.  And  yet  every  time  he  did  see  him,  he 
had  the  feeling  that  he  had  really  done  some- 
thing out  of  the  usual. 

Little  by  little,  he  realized  that  it  was  because 
Billy  Mink  himself  is  so  smart,  and  manages  to 
keep  out  of  sight  so  much  of  the  time,  that  just 
seeing  him  once  in  a  while  gave  him  the  feeling 
of  being  smarter  than  Bill)'.  At  the  same  time, 
he  was  never  quite  sure  that  Billy  did  n't  intend 
to  be  seen.  Somehow  that  little  brown-coated 
scamp  always  seemed  to  be  playing  with  him. 
He  would  appear  so  suddenly  that  Tommy  never 
could  tell  just  where  he  came  from.  And  he 
would  disappear  quite  as  quickly.  Tommy  never 
could  tell  where  he  went.  He  just  vanished,  that 
was  all.  It  was  this  that  made  Tommy  feel  that 
he  had  been  smart  to  see  him  at  all. 

Now  Tommy  had  been  acquainted  with  Billy 
Mink  for  a  long  time.  That  is  to  say,  he  had 
known  Billy  by  sight.  More  than  that,  he  had 
tried  to  trap  Billy,  and  in  trying  to  trap  him  he 
had  learned  some  of  Billy's  ways.  In  fact. 
Tommy  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
catch  Billy.  You  see,  he  wanted  that  little  brown 
fur  coat  of  Billy's  because  he  could  sell  it.  But 
it  was  very  clear  that  Billy  wanted  that  little  fur 
coat  himself  to  wear,  and  also  that  he  knew  all 
about  traps.  So  Billy  still  wore  his  coat,  and 
Tommy  had  taken  up  his  traps  and  put  them 
away  with  a  sigh  for  the  money  which  he  had 
hoped  that  that  coat  would  bring  him,  and  with 
a  determination  that,  when  cold  weather  should 
come  again,  he  would  get  it.  You  see  it  was  sum- 
mer now,  and  the  little  fur  coat  was  of  no  value 
then  save  to  Billy  himself. 

In  truth,  Tommy  would  have  forgotten  all 
about  it  until  autumn  came  again  had  not  Billy 
suddenly  popped  out  in  front  of  him  that  very 
morning,  while  Tommy  was  trying  to  catch  a 
trout  in  a  certain  quiet  pool  in  the  Laughing 
Brook  deep  in  the  Green  Forest.     Tommy  had 


been  sitting  perfectly  still,  like  the  good  fisher- 
man that  he  was,  not  making  the  tiniest  sound, 
when  he  just  seemed  to  feel  two  eyes  fixed  on 
him.  \  ery,  very  slowly  Tommy  turned  his  head. 
He  did  it  so  slowly  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
he  did  n't  move  it  at  all.  But  careful  as  he  was, 
he  had  no  more  than  a  bare  glimpse  of  a  little 
brown  animal,  who  disappeared  as  by  magic. 

"It  's  that  mink,"  thought  Tommy,  and  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  the  spot  where  he  had  last 
seen  Billy.  The  rustle  of  a  leaf  almost  behind 
him  caused  him  to  forget  and  to  turn  quickly. 
.A.gain  he  had  just  a  glimpse  of  something  brown. 
Then  it  was  gone.  Where,  he  had  n't  the  least 
idea.     It  was  gone,  that  was  all. 

Tommy  forgot  all  about  trout.  It  was  more 
fun  to  try  to  get  a  good  look  at  Billy  Mink  and 
to  see  what  he  was  doing  and  where  he  was 
going.  Tommy  remembered  all  that  he  had  been 
taught  or  had  read  about  how  to  act  when  trying 
to  watch  his  little  wild  neighbors  and  he  did  the 
best  he  could,  but  all  he  got  was  a  fleeting  glimpse 
now  and  then  which  was  most  tantalizing.  At 
last  he  gave  up  and  reeled  in  his  fish-line.  Then 
he  started  for  home.  All  the  way  he  kept  think- 
ing of  Billy  Mink.  He  could  n't  get  Billy  out  of 
his  head. 

Little  by  little  he  realized  how,  when  all  was 
said  and  done,  he  did  n't  know  anything  about 
Billy.  That  is,  he  did  n't  really  know  — he  just 
guessed  at  things. 

"And  here  he  is  one  of  my  neighbors,"  thought 
Tommy.  "I  know  a  great  deal  about  Peter  Rab- 
bit, and  Chatterer  the  Red  Squirrel,  and  Reddy 
Fox,  and  a  lot  of  others,  but  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  Billy  Mink,  and  he  's  too  smart  to 
let  me  find  out.  Huh  !  he  need  n't  be  so  secret 
about  everything.     I  ain't  going  to  hurt  him." 

Then  into  Tommy's  head  crept  a  guilty  re- 
membrance of  those  traps.  A  little  flush  crept 
into  Tommy's  face.  "Anyway,  I  ain't  going  to 
hurt  him  nozi'."  he  added. 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  great  gray 
stone  on  the  edge  of  the  Green  Meadows,  the 
wishing-stone.  Just  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  it.  He  never  could  get 
by  without  sitting  down  on  it.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  scene  that  stretched  out  before  Tommy, 
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but,  though  he  seemed  to  be  gazing  out  at  it,  he 
did  n't  see  it  at  all.  He  was  looking  through  un- 
seeing eyes.  The  fact  is,  he  was  too  busy  think- 
ing, and  his  thoughts  were  all  of  Billy  Mink.  It 
must  be  great  fun  to  be  able  to  go  and  come  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  to  be  so  nimble  and 
smart. 

"I  wish  I  were  a  mink,"  said  Tommy,  slowly 
and  very  earnestly. 

Of  course  you  know  what  happened  then.  The 
same  thing  happened  that  had  happened  so  many 
times  before  on  the  old  wishing-stone.  Tommy 
was  the  very  thing  he  had  wished  to  be.  He  was 
a  mink.  Yes,  sir.  Tommy  was  a  tiny  furry  little 
fellow,  with  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  nicest 
little  home,  in  a  hollow  log  hidden  among  bul- 
rushes, close  by  the  Laughing  Brook  and  with 
a  big  pile  of  brush  near  it.  Indeed,  one  end  of 
the  old  log  was  under  the  brush-pile.  That  made 
the  very  safest  kind  of  a  playground  for  the  little 
miid<s.      It    was    there    tli:it    .\b:itluT    Mink    gave 


them  their  first  lessons  in  a  game  called  "Now- 
3'ou-see-me-now-you-don't."  They  thought  they 
were  just  playing,  but  all  the  lime  they  were 
learning  something  that  would  be  most  impor- 
tant and  useful  to  them  when  they  were  older. 
Tommy  was  very  quick  to  learn  and  just  as 


quick  in  his  movements,  so  that  it  was  n't  long 
before  he  could  out-run,  out-dodge,  and  out-hide 
any  of  his  companions,  and  Mother  Mink  began 
to  pay  special  attention  to  his  education.  She 
was  proud  of  him,  and  because  she  was  proud 
of  him  she  intended  to  teach  him  all  the  mink 
lore  which  she  knew.  So  Tommy  was  the  first 
of  the  family  to  be  taken  fishing.  Ever  since  he 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  big  enough 
to  eat  solid  food,  they  had  had  fish  as  a  part  of 
their  bill  of  fare,  and  there  was  nothing  that 
Tommy  liked  better.  Where  they  came  from,  he 
had  never  bothered  to  ask.  All  he  cared  about 
was  the  eating  of  them.  But  now  he  was  actu- 
ally going  to  catch  some,  and  he  felt  very  impor- 
tant as  he  glided  along  behind  his  mother. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  dark  deep  pool  in 
the  Laughing  Brook.  Mrs.  Mink  peered  into  its 
depths.  There  was  the  glint  of  something  silvery 
down  there  in  the  brown  water.  In  a  flash  Mrs. 
Mink  had  disappeared  in  the  pool,  entering  the 
water  so  smoothly  as  to  hardly  make  a  splash. 
For  a  moment  Tommy  saw  her  dark  form  mov- 
ing swiftly,  then  he  lost  it.  His  little  eyes  blazed 
with  ea.gcrncss  and  excitement  as  he  watched. 
Ha!  What  was  that?  There  was  something 
moving  under  water  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pool.  Then  out  popped  the  brown  head  of  Mrs. 
Mink  and  in  her  teeth  was  a  fat  trout.  Tommy's 
mouth  watered  at  the  sight.  \Miat  a  feast  he 
would  have  ! 

But  instead  of  bringing  the  fish  to  him.  Mrs. 
Mink  climbeil  out  on  the  opposite  bank  and  dis- 
a|)pcared  in  the  brush  there.  Tommy  swallowed 
Iiard  with  disappointment.  Could  it  be  that  he 
was  n't  to  have  any  of  it  after  all?  In  a  few 
minutes  Mrs.  Mink  was  back  again,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  fish.  Then  Tommy  knew  that 
she  had  hidden  it,  and  for  just  a  minute  a  wicked 
thought  popped  into  his  head.  He  would  swim 
across  and  hunt  for  it.  But  Mother  Mink  did 
n't  give  him  a  chance.  Though  Tommy  did  n't 
see  it,  there  was  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  as  she 
said, 

"Xow  you  have  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  catch  a 
fish,  I  shall  expect  you  to  catch  all  you  eat  here- 
after. Come  along  with  me  to  the  ne.xt  pool  and 
show  me  how  well  you  have  learned  your  lesson." 

She  led  the  way  down  the  Laughing  Brook, 
and  presently  they  came  to  another  little  brown 
pool.  Eagerly  Tommy  peered  into  it.  At  first 
he  saw  nothing.  Then,  almost  under  him,  he 
discovered  a  fat  trout  lazily  watching  for  a  good 
meal  to  come  along.  With  a  great  splash  Tommy 
dived  into  the  pool.  For  just  a  second  he  closed 
his  eyes  as  he  struck  the  water.  When  he  opened 
them,  the  trout  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.    Tommy 
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looked  very  crestfallen  and  foolish  as  he  crawled 
up  on  the  bank,  where  Mother  Mink  was  laugh- 
ing at  him. 

"How  do  you  expect  to  catch  fish  when  you 
splash  like  that?"  she  asked.  Tommy  did  n't 
know,  so  he  said  nothing.  "Now  you  come  with 
me  and  practice  on  little  fish  first,"  she  continued, 
and  led  him  to  a  shallow  pool  in  which  a  school 
of  minnows  were  at  play.  Now  Tommy  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  trout,  as  all  Mink  are,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  turn  up  his  nose  at  minnows. 
But  he  wisely  held  his  tongue  and  prepared  to 
show-  that  he  had  learned  his  lesson.  This  time 
he  slipped  into  the  water  quietly  and  then  made 
a  swift  dash  at  the  nearest  minnow.  He  missed 
it  quite  as  Mother  Mink  had  e.>:pected  he  would, 
but  now  his  dander  was  up.  He  would  catch  one 
of  those  minnows  if  it  took  him  all  the  rest  of 
the  day  !  Three  times  he  tried  and  missed,  but 
the  fourth  time  his  sharp  little  teeth  closed  on  a 
finny  victim  and  he  proudly  swam  ashore  with 
the  fish. 

"Things  you  catch  yourself  always  taste  best," 
said  Mother  Mink.  "Now  we  'II  go  over  on  the 
meadows  and  catch  some  mice." 

Tommv  scowled  "I  want  to  catch  some  more- 
fish,"  said  he. 

"Not  the  least  bit  of  use  for  you  to  try,"  re- 
torted Mother  Mink.  "Don't  you  see  that  you 
have  frightened  those  minnows  so  that  they  have 
left  the  pool  ?  Besides,  it  is  time  that  you  learned 
to  hunt  as  well  as  fish,  and  you  "11  find  it  is  just 
as  much  fun." 

Tommy  doubted  it.  but  he  obediently  trotted 
along  at  the  heels  of  Mother  Mink  out  onto  the 
Green  Meadows.  Presently  they  came  to  a  tiny 
little  path  through  the  meadow  grasses.  Mother 
Mink  sniffed  in  it  and  Tommy  did  the  same. 
There  was  the  odor  of  meadow-mouse,  and  once 
more  Tommy's  mouth  watered.  He  quite  forgot 
about  the  fish.  Mother  Mink  darted  ahead  and 
presently  Tonuny  heard  a  faint  squeak.  He  hur- 
ried forward  to  find  Mother  Mink  with  a  fat 
meadow-mouse.  Tommy  smacked  his  lips,  but 
she  took  no  notice.  Instead,  she  calmly  ate  the 
meadow-mouse  herself. 

Tommy  did  n't  need  to  be  told  that  if  he  wanted 
meadow-mouse  he  would  have  to  catch  one  for 
himself.  With  a  little  angry  toss  of  his  head  he 
trotted  off  along  the  little  path.  Presently  he 
came  to  another.  I  lis  nose  told  him  a  meadow- 
mouse  had  been  along  that  way  very  recently. 
With  his  nose  to  the  ground  he  began  to  run. 
Other  little  paths  branched  ofif  from  the  one  he 
was  in.  Tommy  paid  no  attention  to  them  until 
suddenly  he  realized  that  he  no  longer  smelled 
meadow-mouse.     He  kept  on  a  little  farther  hop- 


ing that  he  would  find  that  entrancing  smell 
again.  Bui  he  did  n't,  so  he  stopped  to  consider. 
Then  he  turned  and  ran  back,  keeping  his  nose 
to  the  ground.  So  he  came  to  one  of  those  little 
branch  paths  and  there  he  caught  the  smell  of 
meadow-mouse  again.  He  turned  into  the  little 
branch  path  and  the  smell  grew  stronger.  He 
ran  faster.    Then  his  quick  ears  caught  the  sound 
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of  scurrying  feet  ahead  of  him.  He  darted  along, 
and  there,  running  for  his  life,  was  a  fat  mead- 
ow-mouse. Half  a  dozen  bounds  brought 
Tommy  up  with  him,  whereupon  the  mouse 
turned  to  fight.  Now  the  mouse  was  big  and  a 
veteran,  and  Tommy  was  only  a  youngster.  It 
was  his  first  fight.  For  just  a  second  he  paused 
at  the  sight  of  the  sharp  little  teeth  confronting 
him.  Then  he  sprang  into  his  first  fight.  The 
fierce  lust  of  battle  filled  him.  His  eyes  blazed 
red.  There  was  a  short  sharp  struggle  and  then 
the  mouse  went  limp  and  lifeless.  \'ery  proudly 
Tommy  dragged  it  out  to  where  Mother  Mink 
was  waiting.  She  would  have  picked  it  up  and 
carried  it  easily,  but  Tommy  was  n't  big  enough 
for  that. 

After  that  Tommy  went  hunting  or  fishing 
every  day.  Sometimes  the  whole  family  went, 
and  such  fun  as  they  would  have  !  One  day  they 
would  hunt  frogs  around  the  edge  of  the  Smiling 
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Pool.  Again  they  would  visit  a  swamp  and  dig 
out  worms  and  insects.  But  best  of  all  they 
liked  to  hunt  the  meadow-mice.  So  the  long 
summer  wore  away  and  the  family  kept  together. 
But  as  tlie  cool  weather  of  the  fall  came.  Tommy 
grew  more  and  more  restless.  He  wanted  to  see 
the  Great  World.  Sometimes  he  would  go  oft 
and  be  gone  two  or  three  days  at  a  time.  Then 
one  day  he  bade  the  old  home  good-by  forever, 
though  he  did  n't  know  it  at  the  time.  He  simply 
started  off  following  the  Laughing  Brook  to  the 
Great  River,  in  search  of  adventure,  and  in  the 
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joy  of  e.xploring  new   fields  he   forgot  all  about 
home 

He  was  a  fine  big  fellow  by  this  time  and  very 
smart  in  the  ways  of  the  Mink  world.  Life  was 
just  a  grand  holiday.  He  hunted  or  fished  when 
he  was  hungry,  and  when  he  was  tired  he  curled 
up  in  the  nearest  hiding-place  and  slept.  Some- 
times it  was  in  a  hollow  log  or  stump.  Again  it 
was  in  an  old  rock-pile  or  under  a  heap  of  brush. 
When  he  had  slept  enough,  l^e  was  off  again  on 
his  travels,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  him 
whether  it  was  night  or  day.  He  just  ate  when 
he  pleased,  slept  when  he  pleased,  and  wandered 
on  where  and  when  he  pleased.  He  was  afraid 
of  no  one.     Once  in  a  while  a  fox  would  try  to 


catch  him  or  a  fierce  hawk  would  swoop  at  him, 
but  Tommy  would  only  dodge  like  a  flash,  and 
laugh  as  he  ducked  into  some  hole  or  other  hid- 
ing-place. He  had  learned  that  quickness  of 
movement  often  is  more  than  a  match  for  mere 
size  and  strength.  So  he  was  not  afraid  of  any 
of  his  neighbors,  for  those  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  fight  he  was  clever  enough  to  elude. 

He  could  run  swiftly,  climb  like  a  squirrel,  and 
swim  like  a  fish.  Because  he  was  so  slim,  he 
could  slip  into  all  kinds  of  interesting  holes  and 
dark  corners,  and  explore  stone  and  brush  piles. 
In  fact  he  could  go  almost  anywhere  he  pleased. 
His  nose  was  as  keen  as  that  of  a  dog.  He  was 
always  testing  the  air  or  sniffing  at  the  ground 
tor  the  odor  of  other  liitle  people  who  had  passed 
that  way.  When  he  was  hungry  and  ran  across 
ilie  trail  of  some  one  he  fancied,  he  would  fol- 
low it  just  as  Bowser  the  Hound  follows  the 
I  rail  of  Redtly  Fox.  Sometimes  he  would  follow 
ibe  trail  of  Keddy  himself,  just  to  see  what  he 
was  doing. 

For  the  most  part  he  kept  near  water.  He 
dearly  loved  to  explore  a  brook,  running  along 
licside  it.  swimming  the  pools,  investigating 
every  hole  in  the  banks  and  the  piles  of  drift 
Ntuft.  \\  hen  he  was  feeling  lazy  and  there  were 
no  fish  handy,  he  would  catch  a  frog  or  two,  or  a 
rouple  of  poltywogs,  or  a  crayfish.  Occasionally 
he  woulil  leave  the  low  land  and  the  water  for 
the  hi.gh  land  and  hunt  rabbits  and  grouse.  Some- 
limes  he  surprised  other  ground  birds.  Once  he 
\isited  a  farmyard  and.  slipping  into  the  hen- 
liouse  at  night,  killed  three  fat  hens.  Of  course 
he  could  not  eat  the  whole  of  even  one. 

Tonniiy  asked  no  favors  of  any  one.  His  was 
;i  happy,  care-free  life.  To  be  sure  he  had  few 
friends  save  among  his  own  kind,  but  he  did  n't 
mind  this.  He  rather  enjoyed  the  fact  that  all 
w  lio  were  smaller,  and  .some  who  were  larger, 
than  he  feared  him.  He  was  lithe  and  strong 
and  wonderfully  quick.  Fighting  was  a  joy.  It 
was  this  as  much  as  anything  that  led  him  into  a 
fight  with  a  big  muskrat,  much  bigger  than  him- 
.self.  The  muskrat  was  stout,  and  his  great  teeth 
looketl  dangerous.  But  he  was  slow  and  clumsy 
in  his  movements  compared  with  Tommy,  and, 
though  he  was  full  of  courage  and  fought  hard, 
the  battle  was  not  long.  After  that  Tommy 
hunted  muskrats  whenever  the  notion  seized  him. 

Winter  came,  but  Tominy  minded  it  not  at  all. 
His  thick  fur  coat  kept  him  warm,  and  the  air 
was  like  tonic  in  his  veins.  It  was  good  to  be 
alive.  He  hunted  rabbits  in  the  snow.  He  caught 
fish  at  spring-holes  in  the  ice.  He  traveled  long 
distances  under  the  ice.  running  along  the  edge 
of  the  water  where  it  had  fallen  away  from  the 
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frozen  crust,  swimming  when  lie  had  to,  inves- 
tigating musisrat  holes,  and  now  anil  then  sur- 
prising the  tenant.  Unlike  his  small  cousin, 
Shadow  the  Weasel,  he  seldom  hunted  and  killed 
just  for  the  fun  of  killing.  Sometimes,  when 
fishing  was  especially  good  and  he  caught  more 
than  he  could  use,  he  would  hide  them  away 
against  a  day  of  need.  In  killing,  the  mink  is 
simply  obeying  the  law  of  Old  Alother  Nature, 
for  she  has  given  him  flesh-eating  teeth,  and 
without  meat  he  could  not  live.  In  this  respect 
he  is  no  worse  than  man,  for  man  kills  to  live. 

For  the  most  of  the  time,  Tommy  was  just  a 
happy-go-lucky  traveler,  who  delighted  in  ex- 
ploring new  places  and  who  saw  more  of  the 
(ireat  World  than  most  of  his  neighbors.  The 
weather  never  bothered  him.  He  liked  the  sun, 
but  he  would  just  as  soon  travel  in  the  rain.  When 
a  fierce  snow-storm  raged,  he  traveled  under  the 
ice  along  the  bed  of  the  nearest  brook  or  river. 
It  was  just  the  life  he  had  dreamed  of  as  a  boy. 
He  was  an  adventurer,  a  freebooter,  and  all  the 
world  was  his.  He  had  no  work.  He  had  no 
fear,  for  as  yet  he  had  not  encountered  man. 
Hooty  the  Owl  by  night  and  certain  of  the  big 
hawks  by  day  were  all  he  had  to  watch  out  for, 
and  these  he  did  not  really  fear,  for  he  felt  him- 
self too  smart  for  them. 

But  at  last  he  ilid  learn  fear.     It  came  to  him 
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when  he  discovered  another  Mink  fast  in  a  trap. 
He  (lid  n't  understaiul  those  strange  jaws  which 
bit  into  the  Hesh  and  held  and  yet  were  not  alive. 
He  hid  near  by  and  watched,  and  he  saw  a  great 
two-legged  creature  come  and  take  the  mink  away 
Then,  cautiously,  Tommy  investigated.  He  caught 
the  odor  of  the  man  scent,  and  a  little  chill  of 
fear  ran  down  his  backbone. 

But  in  spite  of  all  his  care  there  came  a  fate- 
ful day.  He  was  running  along  a  brook  in  shal- 
low water  when  snap !  from  the  bottom  of  the 
brook  itself  the  dreadful  jaws  sprang  up  and 
caught  him  by  a  leg.  There  had  been  no  smell 
of  man  to  give  him  warning,  for  the  running 
water  had  carried  it  away.  Tommy  gave  a  little 
shriek  as  he  felt  the  dreadful  thing,  and  then  — 
he  was  just  Tommy,  sitting  on  the  wishing-stone. 

He  stared  thoughtfully  over  at  the  Green  For- 
est. Then  he  shuddered.  You  see  he  remem- 
bered just  how  he  had  felt  when  that  trap  had 
snapped  on  his  leg.  "I  don't  want  your  fur  coat, 
Billy  Mink,"  said  he,  just  as  if  Billy  could  hear 
him.  "If  it  was  n't  for  traps,  you  surely  would 
enjoy  life.  Just  the  same  I  would  n't  trade  places 
with  you,  not  even  if  I  do  have  to  hoe  corn  just 
when  I  want  to  go  swimming !" 

And  with  this.  Tommy  started  for  home  and 
the  hoe,  and  somehow  the  task  did  n't  look  so 
very  dreadful  after  all. 

corititiufj ) 
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ardner  ot  che  Hoston  "  Red  Sox'*  with  a  head  first  slide,  eludes  Nunamakcrof  New  \  ork,  who  tails  to  touch 
him.     Gardner  slid  around  the  catcher  in  such  a  way  that  the  back  stop  missed  him. 
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''He  is  the  luckiest  fellow  that  ever  broke  into 
the  big  league  !" 

That  was  what  major  league  players  in  general 
thought  about  Ty  Cobb,  after  he  had  been  in  the 
American  League  for  a  few  years.  Little  credit 
was  given  Cobb  for  his  daring  feats  on  the  bases. 
He  was  simply  classed  as  lucky.  Cobb  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  years,  one  of  the  real  sensations 
of  base-ball.  Those  who  insisted,  at  the  start  of 
his  career,  that  he  was  simply  lucky  are  now 
willing  to  admit  that  brains  and  speed,  not  luck, 
made  possible  many  of  the  tricks  Cobb  turned  on 
the  bases. 

"Keep  a  tight  hold  on  that  glove  of  yours,  or  he 
will  be  stealing  it  before  you  get  out  of  the  park  !" 
It  was  Connie  Mack,  famous  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics,  who  was  speaking.  He 
addressed  the  remark  to  one  of  his  veteran 
catchers.  It  was  near  the  close  of  a  game  at  the 
old  Detroit  grounds,  hve  or  six  years  ago.  Cobb 
had  reached  first  by  beating  out  a  slow  hit  down 
the  third  base-line.  On  the  very  first  ball  pitched, 
he  dashed  for  second.  The  catcher  made  a  per- 
fect throw,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  Cobb  would 


be  retired.  There  was  a  cloud  of  dust;  and 
when  it  had  cleared  away,  the  umpire  was  stand- 
ing over  the  play,  with  palms  stretched  down- 
ward, indicating  that  the  runner  was  safe.  Cobb 
had  eluded  the  touch  of  the  infielder,  through  the 
medium  of  the  famous  fall-away  slide,  which 
gives  the  man  with  the  ball  little  more  than  the 
spikes  of  sliding  shoes  to  touch.  \o  one  was  out 
at  the  time :  and  the  batter  in  an  attempt  to  move 
Cobb  to  third  on  a  sacrifice,  sent  up  a  little  pop 
fly  to  the  catcher,  and  was  out.  There  has  always 
been  a  certain  amount  of  animosity  between 
Cobb  and  the  Athletics.  Naturally,  when  playing 
against  the  .\thletics,  Cobb  always  tries  to  go  at 
high  speed.  On  the  first  ball  pitched  to  the  ne.xt 
batter,  Cobb  raced  to  third.  Once  more  the 
catcher  made  a  good  throw.  It  was  a  decidedly 
close  play  at  third,  and  there  was  considerable 
speculation  as  to  just  what  ruling  the  umpire 
might  make.  But  the  third  base-man  helped  the 
umpire  out  of  a  tight  hole  by  dropping  the  ball : 
and  Cobb  was  safe.  .\  fly  to  the  outfield  meant  a 
run,  if  it  was  any  kind  of  a  drive,  for  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  throw   Cobb  out   at   the  plate  on   a   fly 
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ball  that  travels  any  distance.  The  batter  failed 
in  the  pinch  by  striking  out.  The  next  batter 
was  Claude  Rossman,  who  was  always  really 
dangerous  with  the  bat.  Rossman  sent  a  long 
foul  to  left,  then  looked  one  over,  which  the  um- 


man  gave  him  a  life  at  that  station,  and  they 
insisted  that  a  poor  decision  by  the  umpire  helped 
him  out  at  the  plate.  The  visiting  players  were 
agreed  that  no  one  but  Cobb  would  have  gotten 
awav  with  such  wild  work  on  the  bases.    On  that 


A  CLOSE  PLAY  AT  THIRD  EASE. 

Showing  the  fall-away  slide,  which  gives  the  infielder 

only  one  leg  or  foot  to  touch,  as  the  player  slides  in. 

Often  the  infielder  has  the  ball  in  time,  and  yet  misses 

because  of  the  deceptiveness  of  the  slide. 


pirc  called  a  strike,  nuikini;  n  umi  Mnkes  anu 
nothing,  and  putting  Rossman  in  the  iiole.  Cobb 
was  standing  passively  about  fifteen  feet  from 
third  base.  From  his  actions,  one  would  have 
thought  he  did  not  have  the  slightest  intention 
to  attempt  to  steal  home.  As  the  pitcher  started 
his  wind-up.  Cobb  set  out  for  the  plate  at  full 
speed.  With  a  left-hander  at  the  bat,  it  is  far 
more  difficult  for  the  runner  to  steal  home,  than 
with  a  right-hander  up.  The  left-handed  batter 
gives  the  catcher  a  clear  view  of  the  play,  while 
he  is  slightly  obscured  by  batters  who  hit  from 
the  right  side  of  the  plate.  Base-runners,  as  a 
rule,  seldom  attempt  such  a  feat  with  a  left- 
hander, because  of  that  very  reason.  A  right- 
handed  batter  is  often  able  to  render  some  assis- 
tance in  giving  the  catcher  trouble,  without  cre- 
ating an  interference  that  would  be  penalized  by 
the  umpire.  The  pitch  to  Rossman  was  very  low, 
and  on  the  inside.  It  almost  struck  the  ground, 
pulling  the  catcher  away  out  of  position.  The 
back-stop  made  a  desperate  effort  to  touch  Cobb 
out,  and  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so : 
but  the  runner  received  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
from  the  umpire  and  was  declared  safe. 

"More  Cobb  luck !"  was  the  way  the  Athletics 
put  it,  as  they  went  to  the  bench  when  the  side 
was  retired.  They  figured  he  should  have  been 
retired  at  second,  third,  and  home  base.  Failure 
of  the  infielder  to  touch  him  saved  him  at  sec- 
ond, the  dropping  of  the  ball  by  the  third  base- 


point  they  were  right,  not  because  Cobb  was  siin- 
ply  lucky,  but  because  the  dashing  Southerner 
took  chances  that  few,  if  any,  others  in  base-ball 
would  have  attempted.  It  was  a  wonderful  ex- 
hibition of  base-running  of  the  most  advanced 
style.  The  average  runner  would  have  been 
content  to  play  it  safe,  and  await  a  base-hit,  as 
the  means  to  send  his  run  across  the  plate. 

In  a  game  against  St.  Louis,  I  saw  Cobb  hit  a 
short  single  to  center  field.  He  ran  to  first  at 
about  half-speed,  turned  the  bag  in  a  leisurely 
fashion,  and  the  next  instant  was  racing  to  sec- 
ond like  mad  !  Cobb  had  planned  his  campaign 
on  the  way  to  first.  He  felt  sure  that  his  slow 
manner  of  getting  down  to  the  initial  sack  would 
lead  the  outfielder  to  believe  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  trying  for  second.  As  he  rounded  the 
bag.  his  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  outfield 
tol<l  him  his  plan  had  worked.  Charley  Hemphill 
was  playing  center   field    for   St.   Louis   in   that 
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game,  and  he  was  seldom  a  careless  fielder. 
Picking  up  the  ball,  he  simply  lobbed  it  in  to 
second  base.  Cobb  felt  sure  he  could  beat  the 
throw,  which,  aside  from  being  a  slow  one,  was 
SIX  or  eight  feet  wide  of  the  bag.  .Xearing  sec- 
ond, always  keepnig  his  eye  on  the  ball  which 
was  in  front  of  him.  he  realized  a  bad  bounce 
had  caused  it  to  get  away  from  the  second  base- 
man. Never  for  a  moment  slackening  his  speed, 
he  continued  on  to  third !  The  throw  to  get  him 
at  tiiat  base  was  high,  getting  away  from  the 
third  sacker.  .Amid  the  wild  shouts  of  the  crowd, 
Cobb  dashed  for  the  plate  and  reached  it  in 
safety!  It  was  another  typical  exhibition  of 
Cobb's  base-running. 

The  average  player  is  more  than  satisfied  if  he 
gets  away  with  a  steal  of  home  every  now  and 
then  during  the  regular  playmg  season.  In  a 
short  series  of  seven  games,  which  is  the  length 
of  base-ball's  classic,  the  World's  Series,  stealing 
home  is  seldom  given  the  slightest  consideration 
by  the  players.  In  fact,  as  a  rule  less  chances 
are  taken,  because  every  move  is  liable  to  prove 
very  costly  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  series. 
If  a  player  tries  to  achieve  something,  fails,  and 
the  next  batter  follows  with  a  double  or  triple, 
the  fans  at  once  start  figuring  what  probably 
'^^■oiilil  have   happened   had   the   ambitious   player 


Cobb  IS  a  wonderful  player,  with  great  speed 
and  a  quick-thinking  brain.  In  the  second  game 
of  the  1909  series  between  Detroit  and  Pittsburg, 
Cobb  gave  a  crowd  of  over  thirty  thousand  fans 
the  thrill  of  a  lifetime,  for  a  steal  home  in  a 
World's  Series  game  is  an  extremely  rare  per- 
formance. Pittsburg  got  away  to  a  two-run  lead 
in  the  first  inning.  The  Tigers  came  back  in 
the  second,  sending  two  runs  over  the  plate  and 
making  things  even.  In  the  third  inning,  with 
the  score  a  tie  and  the  bases  filled,  Delehanty 
came  through  with  a  single  that  scored  two  runs, 
and  moved  Cobb,  who  was  on  first  at  the  time, 
to  third.  .At  this  stage  of  the  game.  Manager 
Clarke  took  out  pitcher  Camnitz,  and  sent  the 
veteran  Willis  to  the  rescue.  The  fact  that  Cobb 
pv'rformed  his  feat  with  a  veteran  pitcher  in  the 
box,  a  pitcher  reputed  a  crafty  boxmau,  made 
the  performance  all  the  more  noteworthy.  The 
Pittsburg  team  appeared  a  bit  in  the  air,  as  a 
result  of  the  batting  rally  on  the  part  of  the 
Tigers.  Cobb  probably  decided  that  a  successful 
steal  of  home  would  tend  to  throw  them  even 
further  off  their  stride.  He  noticed  that  pitcher 
Willis  was  taking  a  rather  long  wind-up.  On 
the  third  ball  Willis  pitched.  Cobb  made  a  dash 
for  the  plate.  Because  of  his  good  lead  and 
clever  slide,  Cobb  managed  to  evade  the  touch 


this,  toward  the  infield. 


This  photograph  shows  how  the  runnel 
has  thrown  his  body  toward  the  outfield: 
always  has  the  infielder  "in  the  air,"  mo: 


"played  it  safe,"  instead  of  "taking  a  wild 
chance,"  as  they  usually  term  it  when  the  player 
IS  thrown  out,  even  bv  a  very  close  decision. 


.\    FAI.I.-AWAV    SI.IUE    TDWAKD    THK    INFIELD. 
1  slide  in  a  direction  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  nihe 
■As  he  docs  not  know  just  how 


■  play  at  third.     In  that  picture,  the 
he  runner  intends  sliding,  the  fall-awi 


,y  slide 


of  catcher  (libson,  who  was  in  a  bad  position, 
because  Willis  hurried  the  throw,  getting  the 
ball    wide    of    the    plate.      That    theft    of    home 
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seemed  to  take  a  lot  of  ginger  out  of  the  Pitts- 
burg team,  and  Detroit  won  in  easy  fashion  by 
the  score  of  7  to  2,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Pirates  liad  won  a  two-run  lead  in  the  opening 
inning. 

Ability  to  run  bases  as  he  does,  in  addition  to 
his  skill  as  a  batter,  is  what  makes  Cobb  so 
extraordinary  a  player.  There  arc  any  number 
of  players  who  can  hit  almost  as  well ;  there  are 
any  number  of  players  who  have  as  much  speed: 
quite  a  few  are  even  more  fleet  of  foot,  yet  there 
are  few  modern  players  who  compare  with  Cobb 
on  the  bases.  He  seems  able  to  get  a  bigger  lead 
than  the  average  player ;  he  seems  to  be  able  to 
guess  accurately  when  the  pitcher  is  going  to 
deliver  the  ball,  or  when  he  means  to  throw  to 
first;  he  seems  to  be  able  to  squirm  safely  into  a 
base,  whether  the  ball  is  there  ahead  of  him  or 
not,  unless  the  fielder  blocks  him  off. 

Base-ball  managers  are  crying  for  more  play- 
ers of  the  Cobb  type.  They  want  men  who  arc 
fast,  and  also  willing  to  take  a  chance  with  tlicir 
speed.  A  player  with  only  fair  hitting  ability, 
and  plenty  of  speed  on  the  bases,  is  often  given 
a  greater  chance  to  display  his  worth,  than  a  far 
better  hitter  who  happens  to  be  slow  on  foot.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  base-running  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  base-ball. 

Because  of  the  high  premium  placed  upon  the 
good  base-runner,  it  would  seem  that  more  at- 
tention would  be  paid  to  this  part  of  the  game. 
Much  time  and  attention  are  given  to  all  the 
minor  lietails  of  other  features  of  the  game— yet 
but  little  time  is  spent  in  learning  the  fine  points 
of  the  base-running  art. 

Hundreds  of  times  during  the  season,  runners 
are  thrown  out  by  a  half  step.  Ability  to  get 
away  from  the  plate  or  first  base  a  fraction  of  a 
second  sooner,  would  have  enabled  the  player 
to  reach  his  goal  in  safety.  Despite  this  fact, 
few  batters  pay  any  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  get  away  from  the  plate.  Little  effort 
is  made  to  hasten  their  start.  Sprinters  will  tell 
you  that  many  a  race  is  won  at  the  crack  of  the 
gun.  It  would  seem  that  many  a  base-hit  is  lost 
at  the  crack  of  the  bat,  because  of  the  way  the 
average  batter  gets  away  from  the  plate. 

George  Moriarty.  of  the  Detroit  club,  could 
hardly  be  classed  as  a  "speed  merchant,''  yet 
Moriarty  is  one  of  the  best  base-runners  in  the 
business.  He  is  almost  at  top  speed  when  taking 
his  third  step,  and  from  third  base  is  away  the 
moment  a  pitcher  starts  his  wind-up.  The  fact 
that  Moriarty  stole  home  something  like  a  dozen 
times  during  one  season,  is  proof  of  his  ability  to 
run  the  bases.  Here  are  some  of  the  views 
Moriarty  offers  on  the  art  of  base-running: 


"Picking  the  proper  instant  to  run  is  of  great 
aid  to  the  base-runner,''  said  he.  "Very  often  a 
close  study  of  the  pitcher  and  catcher  greatly  aids 
the  runner  in  this.  The  runner  must  get  his  cue 
from  one  or  the  other  member  of  the  opposing 
battery.  H  the  pitcher  is  a  fellow  noted  for 
his  ability  to  hold  runners  close  to  the  bases,  then 
special  attention  must  be  paid  to  him.  I  have 
made  a  close  study  of  every  pitcher  I  have  batted 
against.  After  you  have  played  against  a 
pitcher  for  a  season  or  two,  you  get  to  know  any 
peculiarities  he  may  have,  provided  you  make  a 
study  of  his  pitching  movements.  The  pitchers 
who  have  what  players  call  a  half-balk  motion, 
invariably  make  some  particular  move  when  they 
intend  throwing  to  first  base.  \Mien  it  is  their 
intention  to  pitch,  this  little  movement  is  always 
eliminated  from  their  wind-up.  It  is  for  the 
absence  of  this  motion  when  throwing  to  first, 
that  I  am  constantly  watching.  Other  conditions 
being  satisfactory,  I  make  it  a  point  to  dash  for 
the  next  base  on  that  pitch.  Xo  two  pitchers  go 
through  exactly  the  same  motions  preparatory  to 
pitching  or  throwing  to  first  base.  In  all  my  ex- 
perience in  the  American  League,  Ed  Walsh  is 
the  only  fellow  I  never  could  figure  out.  Walsh 
has  undoubtedly  developed  the  most  deceptive 
motion  I  have  ever  seen.  You  never  know  when 
he  is  going  to  pitch.  He  usually  outguesses  the 
base-runner,  and  if  you  insist  on  taking  the  aver- 
age lead  off  a  base,  Walsh  is  liable  to  catch  you 
flat-footed,  and  make  you  look  decidedly  foolish. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catcher  happens  to 
be  the  foxy  member  of  the  battery,  one's  atten- 
tion must  be  confined  to  his  movements.  When 
you  reach  first  under  such  conditions,  running  the 
bases  becomes  a  test  of  wits  between  catcher  and 
base-runner.  The  catcher  is,  of  course,  going 
to  try  to  figure  on  what  ball  you  are  going  to 
try  to  steal.  He  is  going  to  make  it  a  point  to 
waste  that  ball.  By  "wasting  the  ball'  is  meant 
that  the  pitcher  shall  throw  it  such  a  distance 
from  the  plate,  that  the  batter  will  be  unable  to 
bit  it.  This  pitch  is  to  be  delivered  with  as  little 
motion  as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher. 
The  idea  always  is  to  get  the  waste  ball  to  the 
catcher  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  further 
increase  his  chances  pf  throwing  out  the  runner. 
.\  long  wind-up  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher  would 
be  of  great  aid  to  the  runner,  consequently  pitch- 
ers have  two  styles  of  deliveries.  With  the  bases 
empty,  the  pitcher  takes  as  long  a  wind-up  as 
he  desires.  Many  pitchers  insist  that  they  can 
get  more  speed  on  the  ball  with  the  long  wind- 
up.  That  is  why  some  pitchers  are  said  to  be 
less  effective  when  runners  are  on  the  bases.  It 
is  necessary  to  cut  down  the  pitching  motion  with 
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runners  on  the  bases,  to  keep  them  from  'run- 
ning wild'  at  the  expense  of  the  catcher:  and 
this,  of  course,  decreases  the  speed  of  tlie  pitcher, 
and  malves  his  pitching  easier  for  the  hatsnian. 
"Realizing  that  the  catcher  is  keeping  his  eye 
constantly  on  the  base-runner,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  that  runner  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  catcher.  I  often  made  trouble  for  catchers 
by  using  what  is  called  a  "false  start.'  Being 
able  to  get  a  big  lead,  I  give  the  catcher  the  im- 
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pression  that  1  am  ready  to  go  down  on  any  ball. 
Often  I  have  made  catchers  shift  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, because  they  get  the  impression  that  I  am 
going  to  steal,  on  account  of  the  false  starts  I 
])ersist  in  making.  Very  often  it  is  possible  to 
!,'et  tile  pitcher  in  the  hole  by  such  methods.  That 
makes  the  situation  all  the  better  for  you.  It  is 
almost  a  certainty  that,  if  the  first  two  deliveries 
are  called  balls,  because  the  catcher  is  mistaken 
in  believing  you  are  going  to  steal,  the  pitcher  is 
going  to  try  his  best  to  get  the  next  ball  over. 
That  enables  you  to  shift  your  style  of  play  if 
desired,  and  utilize  the  hit-and-run,  for  the  bats- 
man has  the  advantage  in  being  almost  certain 
that  the  next  ball  is  going  to  be  over,  if  the  pitch- 
er's control  does  not  fail  him. 


"Speed  is  a  great  asset  to  a  base-runner,  but  a 
deceptive  slide  is  almost  as  essential.  A  fast 
runner  with  a  straight  sliile  very  often  is  not 
nearlv  as  successful  in  stealing  bases,  as  a  fair 
runner  with  a  fall-away  slide.  The  runner  with 
a  straight-away  slide  simply  goes  directly  into 
the  base.  Such  runners  are  easy  to  touch,  for 
the  fielder  with  the  ball  realizes  they  are  sure  to 
make  a  direct  line  for  the  base.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  runner  with  the  fall-away  has  the 
fielder  constantly  in  the  air.  Wonderfully  fast 
men,  like  Cobb,  Lobert,  Bescher,  Milan  and 
others,  can  hook  into  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
base,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  time  manage  to 
keep  from  oversliding,  after  having  gained  the 
l)ase  in  safety.  Such  runners  can  shift  their 
slide  according  to  the  direction  of  the  throw.  On 
a  certain  kind  of  a  throw,  they  will  hook  the 
body  in  on  the  infield;  on  another  throw,  they 
will  throw  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  out- 
field, always  making  it  a  jioint  to  get  the  foot  in 
cm  some  part  of  the  bag." 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  base-ball  who  is 
harder  to  touch  than  Ty  Cobb.  Time  after  time 
(.'obb  is  declared  safe,  when  the  ball  beats  him  to 
the  bag  by  several  feet.  Often  it  looks  as  if  the 
umpire  has  rendered  a  bad  decision,  but  it  is 
usually  the  same  old  story,  the  base-man  failed  to 
touch  him.  Cobb's  slide  is  wonderfully  deceptive. 
Recently  I  asked  Cobb  how  he  figures  situations 
in  advance.  Here  is  what  he  had  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  sliding: 

".As  I  near  a  base,  I  make  it  a  point  to  study 
carefully  the  position  assumed  by  the  man  about 
to  take  the  throw.  From  the  position  of  this 
fielder,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  pretty  good  line  on 
what  kind  of  a  throw  has  been  made.  If  the 
fielder  is  in  front  of  the  bag,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  runner  to  slide  behind  him,  — that  is,  to 
throw  in  the  foot  as  you  near  the  bag,  but  twist 
the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  outfield.  This 
gives  him  only  the  foot  to  touch.  If  the  fielder  is 
taking  the  throw  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  bag, 
it  is  a  wise  policy  to  slide  in  front  of  the  bag, 
hooking  the  foot  in  and  throwing  the  body  in  the 
direction  of  the  infield.  The  quicker  the  slide, 
the  more  difficult  the  touch.  I  make  it  a  point  to 
run  almost  on  top  of  the  base-man  before  hitting 
the  dirt,  and  giving  the  body  a  twist  to  drive  me 
away  from  the  base-man. 

The  player  must  not  forget,  too.  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  base-running  and  mere 
stealing  of  bases.  Conditions  of  the  game  must 
always  be  considered,  and  good  base-running 
often  makes  it  imperative  that  the  hit-and-run 
be  used,  when  the  theft  of  a  base  might  make  the 
player's  record  look  better." 
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Chapter  XI\ 


CI-ARINUA   RUNS   AWAY 


I  i.ooKKD  at  the  young  Frenchman  in  amazement 
for  a  moment  after  his  announcement  that  he  was 
the  one  who  liad  advertised  for  the  lost  little  boy  ; 
then  it  flashed  through  my  mind  tliat  here  was 
the  explanation  of  his  having  been  in  the  com- 
pany of  Jasper  Pilgrim. 

"It  was  the  search  for  the  ring  that  brought 
you  'o  the  Schneider  farm  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Indeed,  yes."  he  answered,  "and  it  was  be- 
cause of  it  that  you  were  keep  a  prisoner.  It  is 
mos'  curious,  though  't  is  scarce  believable  that 
you  should  have  the  right  ring." 

"It  must  be  the  right  one."  I  said  positively, 
then  stopped  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  I  was  cor- 
rect. Perhaps  Blundell  and  Pilgrim  were  mis- 
taken. "And  yet.  Monsieur."  I  went  on,  hesi- 
tatingly. "I  am  not  so  sure,  now  that  I  think  about 
it.    I  wish  I  had  the  ring  to  show  you."' 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  he  begged.  "There  are  not 
two  like  the  one  I  search  for  in  all  the  worl." 

"It  is  a  very  massy  ring  of  the  bigness  of  my 
thumb,"  I  began.  "Around  it  are  five  triangular 
diamonds,  and  the  great  bezel  holds  a  sapphire 
stone  which  hath  on  it.  deeply  cut,  the  figure  of  a 
youth  with  a  bow.  This  seal  I  took  to  be  an  In- 
dian, when  I  was  a  child,  but  now  I  know  't  is 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love.  But  there  is  no  reson, 
whatever  that  is." 

"It  is  none  the  less  the  ring  I  am  in  search  of. 
Mademoiselle,"  M.  \'ictor  cried,  scarce  waiting 
till  I  had  finished.  "How  came  it  into  your  pos- 
session ?" 

But  ere  I  could  answer,  Mrs.  Mummer  put  a 
stop  to  our  talk. 

"Nay,  dearie,  you  must  save  that  for  the  morn," 
she  insisted.  "  'T  is  late,  sir,"  she  went  on,  ap- 
pealing to  M.  Victor,  "and  I  'm  sure  you  both 
need  rest.     Miss  Peg  is  quite  wore  out." 

"You  are  right,  Meesis  Mummer,"  he  agreed : 
and  though  I  was  willing  enough  to  tell  the  story 
of  Bee's  wedding-cake,  I  had  to  content  myself 
to  wait  till  the  morrow  and  was  led  away  to  bed, 
while  Mummer  looked  after  the  young  French- 
man's comfort. 

Mrs.  Mummer  <lid  not  wake  me  the  next  morn- 


ing and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  late  when  I 
came  down  stairs,  to  find  that  M.  \'ictor  had 
eaten  his  breakfast  and  was  off  with  Mununer 
looking  over  the  estate. 

"He  is  a  most  mannerly  gentleman  for  a 
Frenchman."  Mrs.  Mummer  confided  to  me;  and 
to  admit  this  much  .=howed  that  she  had  taken  a 
great  liking  to  him. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  him,  I  should  not  be 
here  to-day,"  I  told  her ;  at  which  she  took  me  in 
her  arms  and  hugged  me,  vowing  I  should  ne'er 
go  out  of  her  sight  again. 

"I  'm  so  glad  to  be  home  I"  I  exclaimed,  sitting 
down  to  my  breakfast.  "I  only  wish  Bee  and 
Cousin  John  were  back.  'T  will  be  a  comfort  to 
have  the  family  together  again.  I  saw  the  little 
ones  as  they  went  out  with  Sally  just  now,  — but 
where  is  Jacky?"  I  asked. 

"He  "s  off  with  Clarinda,"  Mrs.  Mummer  an- 
swered impatiently.  "I  warned  her  not  to  go  too 
far  from  the  house.  She  's  a  silly  wench,  and, 
had  I  my  way.  one  of  the  men  should  be  sent  with 
the  hoy.  But  Miss  Bee  will  have  it  that  Clarinda 
can  be  trusted,  and  't  is  not  to  be  denied  that  she 
fair  worships  the  lad." 

Just  as  I  had  finished  eating.  M.  Victor  came  in 
looking  very  handsoiue.  I  thought,  w^hich  made 
me  glad  I  could  appear  before  him  in  something 
better  than  rumpled  rags. 

"I  have  news,  Mademoiselle."  he  said  with  a 
gay  little  laugh.  "Vou  would  scarce  believe  how 
polite  your  British  captain  can  be,"  and  he  handed 
me  an  open  letter,  which  read  as  follows : 

To  Monsieur  de  Soulange,  Squire  of  Dames : 

Honored  Sir :  Having  pressing  business  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Gcrmantown.  I  found  myself  obliged  to  avail 
myself  of  the  loan  of  your  fine  horse  somewhat  hurriedly 
last  night.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  return  it  to  you  in 
person,  but  eventually  I  shall  leave  it  with  your  agent. 
Andrew  M'Sparren.  It  rejoices  me  to  inform  you  that 
your  search  is  at  an  end,  one  evidence  of  which  closes 
this  communication.  Permit  me,  Sir,  to  subscribe  my- 
self. 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  and  grateful  servant, 
Gf.okge  Blu.ndell. 
Late  Captain,  His  Majesty's  Horse 

I  read  the  note  through  twice  before  I  quite 
made  it  out,  for  the  writing  was  crabbed,  and, 
even  when  I  knew  the  words,  I  still  was  puzzled. 
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''What  does  it  mean.  Monsieur?"  I  asked. 
"What  is  the  evidence'  which  "closes  the  com- 
munication' ?" 

■"That  you  will  see  on  the  back  of  the  letter. 
Mademoiselle,"  he  answered :  and  upon  turning 
it  over,  I  found  a  w^ax  seal  stamped  with  a  print 
from  the  missing  ring. 

"He  has  it!"'  I  exclaimed,  "lie  took  it  last 
night,  as  I  thought." 

"Xay,  do  not  be  distress","  said  M.  \'ictor.  evi- 
dently seeing  that  I  was  far  from  pleased  to  lose 
my  treasure.  "'He  will  sell  it  to  M'Sparren,  and 
in  due  time  it  will  be  return"  to  you." 

"Ah,  hut  it  is  not  mine  !""  I  hastened  to  reply. 
"'Has  he  the  little  boy  somewhere,  do  you  think?'" 

"That  I  know  not.  Mademoiselle,"'  M.  N'ictor 
ansvvereil.     "I  hope  so.  I  am  sure." 

"I  hear<l  them  plotting  to  substitute  a  child  as 
soon  as  they  bad  the  ring."  I  explained,  knowing 
that  I  had  mentioned  this  before,  but  wishing  to 
impress  it  on  him. 

"Xay,  that  is  impossible.  They  may  try  it.  but 
they  cannot  succeed,"  M.  Victor  assured  me. 
"Rut,""  he  went  on  with  a  laugh,  "you  do  not 
know  yet  the  .good  joke  on  Blundell.  The  gallant 
late  C'ajjtain  of  his  Majesty's  Horse  have  gone 
with  my  beast,  but  he  knows  not  what  he  will 
fin"  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  My  servants, 
Mademoiselle,  are  in  New  York— and  Louis,  my 
eipierry.  is  not  a  patient  man.  When  he  see" 
Rlundell  ride  up  to  M'Sparren's  office  on  that 
horse,  which  he  know  like  his  own  son,  he  will 
seize  both  the  horse  and  the  rider,  thinking  I 
have  been  rob'  or  worse.  Oh,  it  will  be  merry 
for  us— but  I  would  not  he  in  Blundell's  shoes!" 
He  ended  with  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which,  in 
spite  of  my  perplexity,  I  could  not  help  joining. 

'"And  now.  Mademoiselle,  please  tell  me  how 
the  ring  came  into  your  possession."  he  went  on, 
checking  his  gayety  and  becoming  serious  on  the 
instant.  "I  was  patient  last  night,  for  you  were 
tire',  but  't  is  not  idle  curiosity  that  make'  me 
ask." 

So  I  tokl  him  all  about  the  wedding-cake,  hop- 
ing he  would  have  some  explanation  of  how  the 
ring  came  to  be  in  it.  but  at  the  cn<l  he  shook  his 
head. 

"It  is  most  mysterious.  Mademoiselle,"  he  said 
thoughtfully.  "Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  am  in 
America  and  what  I  know  of  the  adventures  of 
the  ring?" 

"'I  should  love  to  hear !"'  I  exclaimed. 

"  'T  is  the  strange  story  of  a  woman's  foolish- 
ness," he  began.  "]\Iy  father  have  a  cousin  in 
France.  A  very  rich  man  with  very  great  pos- 
session". He  is  call"  the  Marquis  de  Soulange- 
Caderousse.      For   many   years   my    father   have 


been  look  upon  as  his  heir,  but,  to  every  one's 
surprise,  he  marry.  His  wife  may  have  been  a 
very  wise  lady,""  M.  X'ictor  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, "I  do  not  know.  But  she  is  not  his  equal  in 
birth  —  that  is  certain.  Well,  one  day  in  the  hunt- 
ing-field this  cousin  is' kill'  by  an  accident,  an'  my 
father  is  made  the  guardian  of  his  only  son;  — 
for  the  dead  man  he  love"  my  father  and  trust' 
him  in  everything." 

The  young  man  paused  a  moment  and  lifted 
his  head  proudly. 

"The  woman,"  he  went  on,  "my  cousin's  wife 
that  is,  she  did  not  know  the  honor  of  our  family, 
and  she  had  some  bad  adviser',  who  tol'  her  that 
my  father  would  never  let  a  baby  to  live  that 
stand  between  him  and  a  so  great  inheritance. 
Then  she,  too,  die' :  an"  her  family,  with  a  great 
foolishness,  send  the  little  marquis  out  of  the 
countrv  to  Canada  in  the  care  of  her  brother  "' 

".\nd  this  is  the  child  you  are  looking  for?"  I 
interrupted  excitedly.    "'And  he  is  a  marquis?"' 

"Aye,  truly,"  replied  M.  Victor.  "He  is  now 
the  Marquis  de  Soulange-Caderousse  '" 

"But  wdiy  did  they  send  the  child  to  Canada?" 
I  asked. 

".\h,  because  they  were  a  very  foolish  people!" 
he  replied.  "They  take  him  away  because,  as  they 
said  publicly,  they  fear  my  father  will  destroy 
him  for  the  sake  of  the  money.  A  slur  upon  my 
father"s  honor  which  he  cannot  suffer,  Made- 
moiselle. So,  when  he  first  learn  of  it,  he  sen" 
a  man  to  America  to  bring  back  the  little  boy. 
But  this  man,  though  he  was  a  trusted  servant, 
bungle'  the  business,  and  all  he  succeed'  in  doing 
is  to  drive  the  uncle  of  the  little  boy  deeper  into 
the  wilderness,  until  it  is  impossible  to  fin"  them." 

".Aye.  "t  would  be  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack."  I  murmured,  unconsciously  quoting 
Munnner. 

"It  seem'  impossible,  "  M.  \'ictf)r  went  on,  "but 
my  father  could  not  res'  satisfied,  and  sen'  again 
after  that  first  man  come  back  to  report  failure 
But  just  then  the  uncle  of  the  boy  return  from 
Canada  without  the  child." 

"What  had  he  done  with  him?"  I  broke  in. 

.-\gain  M.  Victor  shrugged. 

"He  insis"  that  the  child  have  been  steal  from 
him,"'  he  said  with  something  of  an  effort.  "And, 
to  make  it  worse,  he  accuse'  my  father's  agents 
of  employing  the  In<lians  to  do  it." 

The  young  Frenchman  drew  in  his  breath 
sharply  and  looked  straight  out  of  the  window  for 
a  moment  or  two. 

"That  was  an  outrage,"  •  I  murmured  sympa- 
thetically, for  I  saw  that  the  young  man  felt  the 
matter  keenly,  but  he  went  on  again  after  a  mo- 
ment. 
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"My  father  he  blame'  himself  for  that  he  have 
not  undertake'  the  search  in  person,  but  he  grow 
ill  and  cannot  travel.  He  is  now  an  invalid  for 
almost  a  vear,  and  I  am  come  in  his  place  to  clear 
the  family  name  and  take  back  the  child;  for  I 
am  sure  that  not  until  the  boy  is  found,  will  my 
father  grow  well.  It  is  so  with  us.  The  honor 
of  our  family  is  very  dear  to  the  Soulanges." 

"And  have  you  any  news  of  the  boy?"  I  a.sked 
after  a  moment's  silence. 

"Yes,  and  no,"  M.  \'ictor  replied.  "I  have 
found  trace'  of  the  man  in  Canada  after  he  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  take  the  boy 
from  him—" 

"Indians !"  I  interrupted,  thinking  at  once  of 
Tiscoquam  and  also  of  the  remark  I  had  heard 
Pilgrim  make.    "Did  they  keep  the  ring?" 

"\'o,  the  man  manage'  to  conceal  that,"  M,  Vic- 
tor replied,  "and  he  escape',  leaving  the  child  to 
the  mercies  of  the  savages,  and  make  his  way 
south  as  best  he  could  through  the  forests.  \\'hen 
at  las'  he  comes  to  towns  and  villages,  many  times 
he  is  without  food  and  hungry,  and  he  was  tempt' 
to  sell  the  ring,  but  always  he  keep  it,  thinking  to 
make  more  in  another  way." 

"In  another  way?"  I  broke  in,  not  understand- 
ing. 

".\h,  yes,  he  was  a  rascal !"  M,  \'ictor  ex- 
claimed. "He  think  to  find  those  in  France  who 
would  pay  a  high,  good  price  for  news  that  the 
child  was  dead,  and  the  ring  would  seem  to  prove 
his  words." 

"But  he  must  have  parted  with  it  finally."  I 
remarked. 

"He  los'  it.  Mademoiselle,"  M.  Victor  con- 
tinued. "So  he  tol'  me,  though  at  the  time  I  do 
not  believe.  Now  perhaps  it  is  true  after  all.  He 
recount'  that  he  follow'  an  old  Indian  trail  that 
lead  him  into  Pennsylvania  not  far  from  Phila- 
delphia; and  being,  as  he  said,  nigh  starving,  he- 
stop  at  a  fine  mansion.  There  he  tell  something 
of  his  tale,  and  brag  of  being  uncle  to  the  heir  of 
finer  estates  than  that,  even  while  he  beg'  food 
among  the  servants  of  the  house  at  the  back 
door.  These  laugh  at  the  story  of  a  lost  marquis ; 
and  in  anger,  and  to  prove  his  boast,  he  show'  the 
ring.  But  remember,  't  is  his  story,  Made- 
moiselle. 

"While  he  hoi'  the  ring  in  his  hand,  some  one, 
in  their  rough  play,  strike  his  arm,  and  out  of  his 
hand  fly  the  ring.    That  is  all !    It  is  gone." 

"Did  they  not  search  for  it  ?"  I  asked  in  won- 
der. "Perchance  it  fell  in  the  grass  if  they  were 
out  of  doors." 

"They  were  in  a  paved  court.  Mademoiselle,— 
or  so  the  man  insis',"  M.  Victor  explained,  "yet 
no  one  hear'  the  ring  fall.    Nor  could  they  fin'  it. 


though  it  should  have  been  plain  to  see.  It  soun' 
most  curious  and  I  did  not  believe  his  tale." 

"And  the  ring  was  never  found,  then?"  I  ques- 
tioned incredulously. 

"Not  by  him,"  said  M.  \"ictor  with  a  smile. 
"This  man  and  the  servants  about  the  estate  hunt 
diligently,  though  naught  come"  of  it.  Indeed, 
after  a  time,  the  other'  insis'  that  each  be  search' 
and  still  no  ring  could  they  fin'.  But  the  man, 
angered  at  his  loss,  continue'  to  accuse  them  of 
thievery,  demanding  to  see  the  master  of  the 
house.  This  bring  on  a  quarrel,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  woman  come  to  the  door  of  the  kitchens 
and  drive  them  away." 

"The  kitchens?"  I  gasped.  "Monsieur,  there  is 
a  paved  court  beside  the  Denewood  kitchens.  You 
remember  we  passed  that  way  last  night  on  going 
to  the  spring-house.  Could  it  be  there  the  (piarrel 
happened?     I  nnist  ask  Mrs.  Mummer." 

I  called  in  the  old  housekeeper,  and.  after 
telling  her  something  of  the  story,  inquired  if 
she  remembered  any  such  circumstance. 

"Nay  now,  dearie,  how  could  I,  and  it  nigh  six 
years  gone  ?"  she  replied.  "A  quarrel  among  the 
black  boys  is  not  so  unusual  that  I  would  keep  it 
in  mind." 

"But  how  could  the  ring  have  gotten  into  the 
cake,  even  if  the  man  lost  it  here?"  I  demanded. 

Mrs.  Mummer  wrinkled  her  forehead,  trying 
to  recall  past  happenings. 

"There  was  so  much  going  on  just  before  the 
wedding,  "  she  said,  turning  to  M.  \'ictor,  as  if  in 
apology  for  not  being  able  to  explain  the  matter 
forthwith.  "But  hold  a  minute!"  she  continued 
a  little  excitedly.  "Now  I  mind  't  was  Indian 
summer  and  the  window  was  open  beside  the  table 
where  I  was  mixing  the  cake.  Could  the  ring 
have  flown  in  that  way  when  my  back  was  turned, 
and  I  never  know  it  ?" 

"That  must  have  been  it,"  declared  M.  Victor, 
positively,  "an'  the  man  tol'  the  truth  after  all ! 
It  seemed  to  me  like  Fate  have  take'  a  hand  to 
bring  the  ring  to  you,  Mademoiselle." 

Whether  or  not  this  was  the  true  explanation  of 
the  ring's  finding  its  way  into  Bee's  wedding-cake, 
no  other  has  ever  been  forthcoming;  but  to  this 
day  I  cannot  give  over  thinking  how  strange  it 
was  that  a  man  should  carry  the  ring  safe  for 
miles,  through  a  wilderness  of  forest,  straight  to 
Denewood,  and  there,  by  a  curious  misfortune, 
lose  it  as  he  did.  It  seemed,  as  M.  Victor  sug- 
gested, something  more  than  accident. 

"And  now.  Monsieur,  I  have  lost  it  too !''  I 
exclaimed  a  little  sadly. 

"The  ring  will  be  recover',  Mademoiselle,"  he 
said  with  assurance.  "We  know  where  it  is  now, 
and  I  shall  soon  be  after  the  man  who  has  it. 
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But    the    little   I)oy.   my    cousin,  — I    wish    I    were 
more  sanguine  of  finding  him." 

"We  must  find  him  —  "  I  exclaimed.  "We  iiinst 
find  him  !" 

"Vou  make  me  hopeful,'  he  replied  with  a 
smile,  "if  you  will  assis'." 

But  what  could  I  do?  I  had  spoken  out  of  the 
fullness  of  my  heart,  being  sorry  for  the  young 
Frenchman's  anxieties:  yet  what  aid  could  a  mail 
give  when  so  diligent  a  search  had  been  going  on 
for  years  without  result? 

"I  fear  I  shall  be  of  little  help.  Monsieur,"  I 
said  despondently. 

"At  least  you  give  me  courage  to  continue  the 
search."  he  answered. 

"There  may  be  more  than  that  in  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Mummer,  shaking  her  head  solemnly.  "There  's 
some  meaning  to  it,  though  what  it  is  I  never 
could  make  out.  But  something  more  is  bound  to 
come  of  it.     Mark  my  words  I" 

We  might  have  talked  on  this  subject  for 
hours,  but  we  were  suddenly  silenced  by  the 
sound  of  some  one  calling,  and  a  moment  later 
Clarinda  burst  into  the  rooin,  panting  from  run- 
ning and  with  a  face  nigh  ashen  with  fear. 

"Oh,  Mis'  Mummer,  ma'am  !"  she  sobbed,  fall- 
ing on  the  floor  at  the  old  housekeeper's  feet, 
"he  's  done  took  !    He  's  done  took  !" 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Clarini 
manded  Mrs.  Mummer  sharply. 
"He  's  done  took!"  the  girl  repeat 
'"Who    is    taken  ?"     I     e.x- 
claimed,  grasping  her  shoul- 
der. 

"Li'r  Mars  Jacky," 
blubbered.  "A  big  I 
come  along  in  the  wood? 
done  took  him  !" 
Would  that 
we  had  then 
known  what  was 
to  be  proved  an 
hour  or  so  la- 
ter, namely,  that 
Clarinda  was 
too  frightened 
tt)  realize  ex- 
actly what  had 
happened ;  but 
at  that  time  we 
could  not  help 
but  believe  what   she   said   and   fear  the   worst. 

Chapter  XX 

.\N    UNEXPECTED  RETUR.V 

It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  we 
calmed  Clarinda  sufficientlv   for  her  to  tell  her 
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story.  Only  severe  threats  from  Mrs.  Mummer 
brought  her  to  her  senses,  for  she  was  so  wrought 
up  by  fear  and  distress  at  the  loss  of  Jacky  that 
she  could  scarce  control  herself. 

"  'Deed,  Mis'  Mummer,  ma'am."  she  sobbed,  "I 
were  n't  gwin'  far  nohow.     We  was  jus'  playin' 
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by  the  big  spring  over  in  the  west  woods,  an" 
Mars  Jacky  he  was  the  fust  to  see  the  red  Injun. 
All  painted  up  he  was,  with  feathers  in  his  hair, 
and  a  neci<lace,  and  that  frightful  I  could  'a" 
dropped,  'case  I  never  was  partial  to  them  sav- 
ages, nohow  —  " 

"Tell  us  what  happened !"  Mrs.  Mummer  broke 
in,  shaking  the  girl  to  emphasize  her  words.  "Did 
the  Indian  take  the  boy?" 

"Ves  'm,  that  "s  what  he  done."  Clarinda  blub- 
bered. "Leastways,  I  called  Mars  Jacky  to  make 
haste,  but  he  would  n't,  ma'am,  and  the  Injun  he 
come  up  and  took  little  Mars'  by  the  hand,  saying 
somethin"  about  a-huntin'  deer,  an' — an"  when  I 
looked  back,  they  was  nowhere  to  be  seen." 

"Then  you  ran  away !"  I  cried. 

"Yes  'm,  Miss  Peggy.  I  jus'  run  to  get  help, 
'ca'se  I  knew  I  could  n't  do  nothin'.  an'  I  runncd 
all  the  way  never  stoppin'  an  instant,  and  that  "s 
the  truf.  Mis'  Mummer,  ma'am,   deed  't  is." 

"Where  are  the  other  children?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Mummer,  starting  toward  the  door. 

"They  "s  down  to  the  summer-house,  ma'am, 
with  Easter  and  the  white  nurse,"  replied  Cla- 
rinda. 

"We  must  have  them  in  at  once,"  Mrs.  Mummer 
declared,  and  would  have  gone  forthwith  to  sum- 
mon them  had  I  not  stopped  her. 

"Nay,  there  's  no  danger  in  that  quarter,"  I  told 
her,  feeling  certain  I  knew  what  had  happene<l. 
"Marjory  and  Allan  are  perfectly  safe.  'T  is 
only  Jacky  the  Indian  wants.  Send  for  Bill 
Schmuck.  W'e  must  waste  no  time.  Get  up, 
Clarinda."  I  went  on  to  the  girl,  who  was  still  on 
the  floor,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break; 
■■you  must  take  Mr.  Bill  to  where  you  saw  the 
boy  last.^' 

Mrs.  Mummer  went  immediately  to  find  Bill, 
and  Clarinda,  after  some  further  urging,  rose  to 
her  feet. 

"You-all  don't  want  me  to  go  back  to  them 
woods,  does  you  ?"'  she  whimpered. 

"Of  course  I  do!"  I  insisted;  "it  will  save  a 
lot  of  time,  so  don't  be  silly.  There  are  no  In- 
dians about  here  that  will  hurt  you.'' 

She  looked  up,  and,  as  she  did  so,  I  saw  her 
eyes  widen,  her  mouth  drop  open  in  frightened 
amazement.  With  a  trembling  finger,  she  pointed 
out  of  the  window  behind  me. 

"Look,  Missy  Peg,  there  's  the  Injun  now  !" 
and  with  a  shriek  she  collapsed  again  at  my  feet. 

I  turned,  and  on  the  lawn  I  saw  a  savage, 
wrapped  in  his  blanket,  stalking  toward  the 
house.  As  he  came  nearer,  I  recognized  him  at 
once.     It  was  Tiscoquam. 

■■Come,  Monsieur !"  I  cried,  "here  is  the  Indian 
who   has    taken    the   boy,"    and    I    led   the    way 


through  the  front  door  and  out  on  to  the  lawn, 
full  of  eagerness  to  meet  my  old  enemy. 

He  stopped  in  his  tracks  as  he  saw  us  coming, 
and  waited  till  we  reached  him,  making,  as  he 
stood  there,  a  strange  picture  and  one  that  was 
not  devoid  of  a  certain  dignity. 

■■Where  is  the  boy,  Tiscoquam?"  I  demanded 
as  I  faced  him. 

"He  is  safe, "  replied  the  Indian,  passively. 

'■You  must  give  him  to  me,"  I  began,  and  would 
have  continued,  but  he  held  up  his  hand  as  a  sig- 
nal for  silence. 

"Make  the  magic  sign."  he  said,  pointing  to  his 
wrist  where  the  blurred  mark  of  the  seal  was  still 
visible  on  the  white  band  around  his  arm.  "Show 
it  to  Tiscoquam,  and  he  will  give  you  the  boy." 

At  this  my  heart  sank,  for  I  had  not  the  ring 
and  knew  not  when  I  should  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

"But,  Tiscoquam,"  I  began  hesitatingly,  "I  have 
it  not." 

"It  is  well,"  he  answered  indifferently,  with  a 
gesture  that  seemed  to  dismiss  the  subject,  and 
took  a  step  back  as  if  to  go  away. 

■■Wait !"  I  cried,  "let  us  talk  more  of  these 
things.    Perchance  I  can  find  the  sign  for  you." 

He  halted  obediently,  and  I  turned  to  M.  Vic- 
tor. 

■■He  seeks  the  ring,"  I  e.xplained,  "that  is  the 
sign  of  which  he  speaks." 

■■.\las,  we  have  it  not,"  said  M.  Victor  regret- 
fully. "But  we  have  the  seal.  Mademoiselle !"  he 
e.xclaimed  hopefully.  ■'Might  not  that  serve  with 
the  savage?" 

"Oh,  let  me  have  it,"  I  begged,  overjoyed  at 
the  suggestion,  and  he  handed  me  the  missive  he 
had  received  that  morning  from  Blundell. 

'■See,  Tiscoquam,"  I  went  on,  turning  to  the 
Indian  and  holding  the  paper  with  the  wax  im- 
pression before  him.  '■Will  you  give  me  the  boy 
in  exchange  for  this?" 

Stolidiv  he  took  it  from  me  and  looked  at  it 
closely,  passing  his  finger  over  the  raised  figure 
with  a  show  of  astonishment,  but  at  length  he 
handed  it  back  to  me. 

"Let  the  pale-face  maiden  make  the  sign,"  he 
grunted,  and  once  more  he  held  out  his  wrist 
with  its  wide  band  of  white. 

Alas !  the  wax  seal  would  not  serve  for  this, 
and  I  shook  my  head  disconsolately. 

"I  cannot  make  it  now,"  I  acknowledged,  at 
which  the  brave  turned  from  me,  evincing  con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

"False  magic,"  he  muttered.  "Think  not  to 
trick  Tiscoquam.  He  knows  the  true  sign  when 
he  sees  it  and  will  be  content  with  no  other." 

"I  had  not  thought  to  trick  you,  Tiscoquam,"  I 
told  him.     '■This  is  not  false  magic,  though  I  can- 
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not  make  you  understand.  And  what  is  in  your 
liearl  ?  Is  it  to  exchange  the  magic  sign  for  the 
hoy?" 

But  he  was  unwilhng  or  unable  to  explain  him- 
self, and  seemed  impatient  to  be  otY. 

"Assure  him  we  siiall  get  the  ring,"  suggested 
M.  \'ictor. 

"Vou    nnisl    come    again,     Tiscoquam,"    I    said. 


)IAM.    uiri 
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"Then  I  will  make  the  mark  for  you,  and  you  will 
give  me  the  boy." 

"Tiscoquam  returns  to  his  brothers  in  the 
North,"  he  answered,  showing  no  disposition  to 
yield  to  my  request. 

"■S'ou  must  not  take  the  Ixiy  with  ycni  !"  I  pro- 
tested. 

"No  magic  sign  — he  goes  w  itl\  Tiscuquam," 
the  Indian  replied  imperturbably. 

"But  you  must  give  us  time,"  I  besought  him. 
"I  knew  not  that  you  would  want  the  sign." 

"That  is  true  talk,"  he  admitted  grudgingly ; 
then,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "In  three  suns 
Tiscoquam  comes  again." 

At  least  I  had  gained  that  much  grace  and  was 
ready  to  let  the  savage  go.  but  by  this  time  Bill 
Schmuck  and  Mrs.  Mummer  had  appeared. 


"Nay,  Miss  Peg,  you  '11  never  leave  the  child 
with  that  savage  for  three  days !"  that  worthy 
woman  burst  out  indignantly.  "Think  of  him  in 
the  woods,  with  never  a  dry  change  nor  a  fresh 
pair  of  shoes— and  not  so  much  as  a  nighty.  Give 
up  the  child,  ye  heathen  !"  she  ended,  glaring  at 
Tiscoquam. 

" 'T  is  no  use  to  call  names.  Mrs.  .Mununer,"  I 
cautioned,  knowing  well 
that  the  Indian's  inten- 
tions toward  Jacky  were 
not  unfriendly,  and  see- 
ing that  our  best  means 
of  getting  the  boy  back 
was  through  the  ring. 
"W'e  may  lose  all  if  we 
are  too  impatient.  'Over- 
haste  churns  bad  butter,' 
as  Mummer  says,"  I  end- 
ed, the  saying  popping 
into  my  head. 

"Miss  Peg  "s  quite 
right,"  agreed  Bill 
Schmuck  in  an  under- 
tone. '".\nger  him  not, 
Kst  he  spirit  the  boy 
away  imo  the  forest 
where  it  would  take  us 
days  to  find  him." 

"Well,  at  least  ask  the 
creature  how  the  child 
fares."  groaned  Mrs. 
Mummer. 

"Is  the  Eaglet  well, 
Tiscoquam?"  I  inquired, 
to  pacify  her,  though  she 
had  seen  him  scarce  an 
hour  before. 

".Ml  is  well  with  the 
Eaglet,"  the  Indian  an- 
swered with  dignity.  "In  his  heart  there  is  still 
love  for  his  red  brother  of  the  forest,  lie  is  with 
his  own  people.'' 

"Then  in  three  days  you  will  come  again?"  I 
said,  seeing  little  use  in  detaining  him  further. 

"In  three  suns  Tiscoquam  comes  once  more," 
he  answered,  and  without  another  word  he  turned 
and  stalked  away. 

"Vou  will  not  let  him  go?"  cried  M.  Victor, 
starting  forward  as  if  he,  too,  would  restrain  the 
Indian. 

"Aye.  let  him  go.  sir,"  said  Bill  Schmuck. 
"  'T  would  do  no  good  to  hold  him.  He  'd  ne'er 
say  a  word.  E'en  torture  will  not  drag  aught 
from  one  of  these  savages.  I  '11  follow  him  ;  and  if 
once  I  find  his  camp,  we  "11  have  the  boy  back  if 
it  takes  a  regiment !"  and  he  moved  away,  ready 
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to  take  up  the  trail  as  soon  as  Tiscoquam  was  far 
enough  in  the  woods  not  to  know  he  was  being 
tracked. 

"Three  mortal  days  ere  we  have  the  little  man 
back,"  mourned  Mrs.  Alunimer.  "  'T  is  a  blessing 
Miss  Bee  's  from  home." 

"  "T  is  the  only  thing  to  be  glad  of,"  I  assented, 
"and  we  must  have  Jacky  here  when  she  comes. 
Think  you,  you  can  find  the  ring,  Monsieur  ?"  I 
added,  appealing  to  the  young  Frenchman. 

"If  you  will  let  me  have  a  horse,  Mademoiselle, 
I  shall  start  at  once  for  New  York,"  he  ansv^-ered. 
"I  have  no  doubt  the  man  is  now  en  route  to  my 
agent,  expecting  in  some  way  to  secure  the  re- 
ward." 

A\'e  hurried  back  to  the  house,  sending  word  to 
the  stables  to  have  a  horse  saddled  for  M.  Victor, 
and  Mrs.  Mummer  went  off  to  the  kitchens  to  put 
up  a  lunch  against  the  journey ;  but  she  had  scarce 
left  the  room  when  she  was  back  again  with  a 
long  face. 


"Oh,  Miss  Peg!"  she  moaned:  "it  never  rains 
but  it  pours.  "Troubles  never  come  singly,'  as 
Mummer  says.    They  '11  be  back  this  afternoon." 

"Back!    Who?"  I  demanded. 

"Master  John  and  Miss  Bee,"  she  answered. 
"They  were  in  Philadelphia  last  night,  and  sent 
word  ahead  of  their  coming.  Mummer  has  just 
had  a  message.  And  the  boy  gone  !  What  shall 
we  do?" 

Of  a  sudden  all  my  courage  left  me;  and  had 
!Mrs.  ]\Iummer  and  I  been  alone,  I  doubt  not  we 
should  have  wept  then  and  there ;  but  M.  \'ictor's 
presence  kept  our  eyes  dry.  though  our  hearts 
were  heavy  indeed. 

"  'T  will  be  a  sad  home-coming  for  Bee,"  I 
sighed. 

"Aye,  there  you  "re  right  I"  answered  Mrs. 
Mummer,  gloomily.  "I  never  thought  to  see  the 
day  when  I  would  hear  wMth  sorrow  tiiat  the 
Master  and  Mistress  of  Denewood  were  on  their 
way  back  to  us.'' 

•itiiiiied.) 


IN  CAMP 


BY  FRANK  WALCOTT  HUTT 


'T  vv.ivs  only  yesterday  we  spent 

The  last  long  hour  at  school : 
To-night  we  're  camping  in  a  tent 

On  pine-boughs,  sweet  and  cool. 
How  far  away  the  city  seems ! 

How  still  its  noises  are  I 
How  near  through  our  tent-curtain  gleams 

A  white  and  friendly  star ! 
Its  light  is  answered  by  a  glow 

Of  embers  on  the  shore, 


Whtjse  warm  red  blaze  an  hour  ago 

We  sang  and  talked  before. 
Close  by,  our  brook,  that  runs  along 

.\nd  tumbles  in  the  lake, 
Is  crooning  such  a  dreamy  song. 

It  's  hard  to  keep  awake; 
And  overhead,  a  passing  breeze 

Through  branches  dark  and  deep, 
Ts  making  music  in  the  trees 

That  lulls  us  soon  to  sleep. 


CHAINED    LIGHTXIXG 

(.1  St.^ry  o/ Mfxican  A d::ntiirf) 

\\\   RALl'H    f.RAHA.M  TAHI-.R 


Chapter  \'II 

the  pole— belvii.i.e  climbs  one  and 
experiments  witir  a  live  circuit 

Don  Lins  Terrazas,  though  sU-rn  and  (hgnificd. 
was  the  soul  of  hospitality.  After  seeing  that 
Belville's  clothing  was  relieved  of  its  accumula- 
tion of  dust  (not,  however,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  dusted  his  son's),  he  proceeded  to 
show  his  guest  about  the  premises. 

He  led  him  through  a  grove  of  sweetly  fragrant 
fig-trees  and  down  to  the  shore  of  an  artificial 
lake,  the  cool,  clear  waters  of  which  were  brought 
from  the  mountains  many  miles  distant  by  skil- 
fully constructed  accquias,  or  canals.  They 
skirted  the  margin  of  the  lake,  passed  through  an 
orchard  of  apricots,  and  came  out  back  of  the 
northern  wall  of  the  hacienda  building,  at  the 
portion  which  contained  the  stables.  Adjoining 
the  stables,  in  the  western  angle,  were  the  ser- 
vants' quarters,  extending  to  the  kitchens.  The 
latter  led  on  to  the  dining-rooms:  then  followed 
the  family's  apartments ;  the  whole  being  under 
one  continuous  brown  tile  roof.  The  building 
also  contained  store-rooms  of  many  kinds,  and 
included  a  dark  room  who.se  walls  were  heavily 
reinforced.   This  was  used  as  a  jail  for  offenders. 

"Here,  Don  Roberto,"  explained  Don  Luis,  "I 
am  judge  and  jury,  .^m  I  not  the  alcalde?  .And 
these  whom  I  judge  are  my  peons.  What  has  a 
peon  with  juries?" 

"What  constitutes  a  peon,  Don  Luis?" 

"A  peon  is  a  debtor  servant." 

"For  how  long  is  he  bound  to  serve?" 

"Till  he  pays  his  debt.    That  is  never." 

"How  is  that?" 

"His  debt  increases  year  by  year.  These  peons 
of  ours  are  lazy.  They  never  earn  what  they  con- 
sume. When  a  peon  dies,  he  leaves  his  debt  a 
legacy  to  his  children." 

"Do  )'ou  mean  that  they  are  bound  by  his  debt  ?" 

"Surely  !     Why  not?" 

"How  if  they  refuse  to  recognize  their  father's 
debt  to  you,  and  refuse  to  serve  you  ?" 

"Disobedience?  Mutiny?"  Don  Luis  gave  a 
significant  shrug. 

"Are  none  of  them  ever  freed,  then?" 

"Sometimes  they  steal  away  to  the  hills.  If 
such  are  caught,  they  are  punished.  Usually  they 
are  caught.    Those  that  are  not,  become  bandits." 


"Are  there  not  many  that  run  away?" 

"Not  from  Bachimba  Rancho.  They  do  not 
care  to  leave  me,  for  I  aim  to  be  kind,  as  well  as 
just:  to  my  peons  I  am  as  a  father.  There  are 
alcaldes  who  are  not  kind  and  such  have  much  of 
trouble.  They  w^ould  not  be  questioned,  as  I  am 
by  you.  You  see  I  am  more  frank.  Don  Roberto." 
.•\nd  Don  Luis  smiled  peculiarly. 

Belville  blushed  and  replied  apologetically, 
"You  have  been  more  than  patient  with  me,  Don 
Luis.  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  wnuld  tell  me 
more  of  it." 

"What  you  wish.  I  Iiave  naught  to  conceal.  It 
is  the  law." 

"These  bandits  —  '' 

"We  may  call  them  so  between  ourselves;  but 
you  must  not  call  them  so  in  conversation  with 
others.  It  is  wiser  to  call  them  as  they  call  them- 
selves: 'Mountain-men'  or  'Caballeros.'  " 

"These  mountain-men.  then:  where  may  they 
be  found  ?" 

"Make  any  trip  over  the  nmuntains:  you  will  be 
lucky  if  you  fail  to  find  them.  They  live  in  the 
wild  places,  from  which  conveniently  they  may 
raid  the  mountain  passes.  The  government  pun- 
i.shes  when  it  can  :  oftener  it  cannot.  They  are  wise 
in  whom  they  attack;  it  is  always  the  stranger, 
and  they  know,  usually,  what  that  stranger 
is.  They  have  friends — paid  spies — in  all  cities, 
who  give  them  advance  information.  They  never 
molest  the  ranches,  and  at  many  of  these,  there- 
fore, they  are  treated  as  welcome  visitors." 

"Surely  no  rancho  would  welcome  one  of  it.s 
runaway  peons?" 

"The  runaway  goes  many  leagues,  if  he  can. 
Should  there  be  one  from  here,  we  will  say,  he 
would  pause  not  this  side  of  Durango." 

"Do  they  ever  visit  Bachimba?" 

"Sometimes.  Not  often.  There  are  but  few  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Most  are  far  to  the 
south,  or  to  the  west.  But  come!  (',0  we  in  to 
the  coiiiida  (dinner)." 

They  passed  around  to  the  main  jjortal  and  re- 
joined the  ladies  and  young  Luis,  who  had  for- 
gotten his  chastisement  and  recovered  his  cheer- 
fulness. 

The  meal  was  ready  for  serving;  and  Don 
Luis's  motherly  Senora  ushered  Belville  into  the 
corridor  and  seated  him  at  table  beside  her.  That 
dinner  was  a  revelation   to   Belville.     l-'rom  his 
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experience  at  Mexican  hotels,  he  had  taken  a 
dislike  to  the  Mexican  style  of  cooking.  Now  he 
discovered  that  Mexican  hotels  were  no  sure 
guide.  The  fig  soup  was  so  appetizing  that  he 
longed  for  a  second  serving:  tiie  chicken  taniales 
and  fried  plantains;  the  inccclada  (mixture)  of 
vegetables,  chilc-con-carne  (pepper  with  meat), 
brown  frijoles;  and  the  duke  (sweetmeat)  of 
prickly-pears  which,  with  black  coffee  and  ciga- 
rettes, concluded  the  meal — all  were  so  delicious 
and  so  tastefully  served  that,  at  its  close,  he  was 
ready  to  declare  no  feast  could  be  more  enjoyable. 
After  dinner  they  adjourned  to  the  veranda, 
where  Don  Luis  smoked  more  cigarettes,  while 
the  others  sipped  frescos.  Then  the  young  peo- 
ple brought  their  guitars,  and  all  walked  to  the 
lake.  Here  they  treated  Belville  to  Mexican 
songs  in  the  Mexican  moonlight,  while  Don  Luis 
and  his  senora,  seated  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
mango  tree,  listened  to  the  voices  of  their  chil- 
dren, both  of  them  recalling  the  days  when  they, 
too,  had  been  young,  and  their  parents  had  sat 
beneath  this  same  tree  with  tiieni.' 

When  the  time  came  for  Belville  to  bid  good 
night  to  his  new  friends  at  the  rancho  and  to 
thank  them  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  days  it  had 
ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  enjoy,  a  peon 
brought  out  three  mustangs,  one  for  Belville  and 
the  others  for  Don  Luis  and  his  son,  who  insisted 
upon  escorting  him  back  to  the  railway  station. 

The  three  miles  were  all  too  quickly  traversed. 
When  Belville  dismounted  at  the  depot,  Don  Luis 
expressed  their  regret  that  the  young  man  was 
not  to  remain  permanently,  and  gave  him  a  hearty 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  hacienda  as  often  as  he 
might  choose  to  honor  them  with  his  company. 
Then  they  wished  him  "Jiilcc  sneiios  (sweet 
sleep)."  and  cantered  away  in  the  moonlight. 

.\s  he  watched  the  darkness  swallow  them  up, 

1  The  elder  Don  Luis  Terrazas  is  living  to-day.  The 
young  Don  Luis  of  this  narrative  is  now  a  man  of  mid- 
dle age,  and  until  recently  the  greatest  cattle-owner  in 
the  world. 

Our  newspapers,  some  months  ago,  published  accounts 
of  how  young  Don  Luis  had  sought  refuge  in  the  British 
Consulate  at  Chihuahua,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the 
Mexican  rebels,  but  was  taken  from  there  by  force  and 
imprisoned.  It  is  said  that  the  rebels  held  him  for  a 
ransom  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  the  ardent  hope  of  the  writer  that  Don  Luis 
Terrazas  and  his,  at  present,  unfortunate  son  may  both 
live  to  read  these  words  of  acknowledgment  of  the 
friendly  courtesies  which  they  and  their  hospitable  fam- 
ily extended  to  an  unknown  "telegrafisto"  at  Bachimba 
in  the  days  of  which  I  am  telling. 

The  Terrazas  are  not  unique  by  any  means.  They  do 
but  represent  a  type  of  what  is  best  in  Mexico.  If  the 
world  might  better  understand  this,  it  would  have  more 
sympathy  for  our  unfortunate  neighbor. — R.  G.  T. 


Belville  felt  a  ])ang  of  regret  at  the  thought  that 
he  was  to  be  there  but  two  short  weeks.  He  won- 
dered if  he  was  really  the  saiue  youth  who  had 
been  so  thoroughly  lonely  and  wretched  but 
twenty- four  short  liotirs  before. 

He  turned  to  enter  his  office.  In  doing  so,  be 
glanced  down  the  track,  and  started  guiltily. 
There  was  nothing  in  sight  that  should  have 
served  as  cause  for  alarm,  yefc  his  feeling  of  guilt 
quickly  changed  to  one  of  fear.  The  switch-lamps 
were  burning  brightly  and  showed  the  switches 
properly  set ;  but  they  had  been  lighted  by  other 
hands  than  his,  for  Belville  had  not  been  there  to 
light  them  ! 

He  had  taken  the  switch-lamps  in  and  had 
trinune<l  them  in  the  morning.  Who  had  set 
them  out  again  —  and  why? 

Whoever  had  done  it  must  have  entered  his 
office  to  obtain  them  ;  yet  he  had  locked  the  door 
securely  and  had  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  took 
out  the  key  and  was  about  to  thrust  it  into  the 
lock ;  but  he  thought  better  of  it,  and,  passing 
around  to  the  window,  peered  cautiously  in.  .All 
was  as  he  had  left  it.  apparently, — no,  not  quite. 
Was  that  not  one  of  the  office  wires  dangling 
against  the  window-pane?  With  a  thrill  of  ter- 
ror, he  realized  that  someone  had  tampered  with 
the  circuit ! 

Belville  held  his  breath  and  listened.  .All  was 
still ;  but  the  very  silence  seemed  ominous.  He 
ought  to  enter,  repair  the  break,  and  report  these 
things  to  the  despatcher.     Should  he? 

He  was  again  on  the  point  of  unlocking  the 
door,  when  a  slight  sound  caused  him  to  change 
his  mind.  It  sounded  like  a  smothered  sneeze. 
Was  some  one  in  the  office,  waiting  there  in  the 
dark  to  seize  him  when  he  might  enter?  If  this 
was  so,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  an 
operator.  They  would  not  cut  the  wires  — they 
would  not  set  the  switch-lamps— just  to  rob  an 
operator.  They  might  do  both  these  things  if 
their  object  were  to  wreck  the  midnight  train  ! 

Bachimba  was  a  flag-station  for  the  e.xpress. 
The  train  would  not  stop  imless  signaled  — or  un- 
less— 

Suppose  the  switch  had  been  broken  and  the 
signal-bar  twisted  to  show  the  green  light  ?  Bel- 
ville's  heart  throbbed  violently.  W'hat  should  he 
do?  Something  must  be  done  soon,  if  at  all. 
There  remained  but  a  scant  half-hour  ere  the 
train  would  be  due  to  leave  Chihuahua. 

Paralleling  the  railway  tracks,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  hundred  yards  frotu  them,  was  a 
little  swale,  into  which  the  ground  fell  away  sud- 
denly. Could  he  but  reach  this,  he  would  be 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  might  be  on 
watch  at  the  office.    The  yards  seemed  miles  ere 
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he  traversed  them;  hut  the  protecting  swale  was 
reached  at  length,  and  for  the  moment  he  was 
safe — or  felt  so.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  now 
to  slip  away  to  the  rancho,  which  would  ensure 
his  own  safety;  but  it  might  prove  to  be  at  the 
cost  of  a  score  of  lives  on  the  south-bound  ex- 
press. Besides,  it  was  more  than  possible  that 
Don  Luis  would  not  be  willing  to  interfere.  His 
conversation  had  shown  plainly  enough  that  none 
of  the  residents  cared  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
mountain-men.  Perhaps  the  bandits  might  be 
counting  on  this,  and,  though  suspecting  his  flight 
to  the  rancho,  would  not  let  that  alarm  them. 

Bending  low,  that  he  might  not  be  discovered, 
he  ran  along  the  swale  toward  the  north  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  As  he  ran,  the  dark- 
ness deepened,  for  the  moon  was  setting;  and 
though  his  way  became  more  difficult,  and  he 
stumbled  and  fell  more  than  once  over  clumps  of 
thorny  cactus,  he  did  not  heed  their  poisonous 
pricks  but  rejoiced  at  the  deepening  darkness  that 
ensured  hini  against  discovery  in  the  attempt 
which  he  had  decided  to  make. 

Resolutely  he  ran  the  length  of  the  little  .swale 
and  then  crawled  cautiously  back  to  the  tracks. 
Here  he  listened  attentively.  All  was  still  at  the 
station,  but  there  was  a  noise  somewhere  ot¥  to 
the  west  as  of  horses  pawing  with  impatience. 

With  a  beating  heart  Belville  made  his  way  to 
the  switch.  It  was  as  it  should  be.  Evidently,  if 
his  suspicions  were  right,  it  was  the  other  switch 
that  had  been  broken.  From  the  switch  he  made 
his  way  cautiously  up  the  track,  till  he  felt  that 
there  was  no  more  time  to  spare,  when  he  made 
for  the  nearest  telegraph  pole. 

To  climb  a  pole  was  no  easy  matter;  but  with 
the  present  incentive  it  did  not  take  Belville  long 
to  reach  the  cross-arm.  With  the  file  of  his 
pocket-knife  he  tackled  the  wire,  first  wrapping 
his  handkerchief  tightly  around  the  insulator 
fastenings  to  nuiffle  the  sound,  lest  the  noise  of 
the  filing  travel  to  the  office.  The  slightest  un- 
usual occurrence  might  put  those  who  were  in 
hiding  there  on  their  guard. 

It  seemed  an  interminable  task  with  so  small  a 
file,  but  the  wire  finally  gave  way.  Belville  slid 
back  down  the  pole  to  the  ground,  searched  for 
and  found  the  end  of  the  broken  wire,  and  was 
able  to  breathe  more  freely. 

To  serve  as  a  ground,  a  short  piece  of  the  wire 
was  quickly  detached  and  thrust  deep  down  in  the 
sandy  earth ;  and  Belville  hoped  that  he  had  se- 
cured the  power  to  open  and  close  the  circuit. 

It  was  a  wild  experiment,  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  which  a  great  deal  of  property  and 
many  human  lives  might  depend;  but  if  the  line 
and  the  batteries  along  it  were  all  right,  he  had 


hope  that  a  message  wcjuld  carry.  He  first  made 
the  order-signal  "9."  This  he  repeated,  with  the 
call  for  the  tlespatcher,  "C,"  until  he  felt  that  his 
signals  luust  have  attracted  attention.  Then, 
carefully  forming  each  dot  and  dash  upon  which 
so  much  might  be  depending,  he  sent  an  account 
of  what  had  occurred. 

Belville  had  used  some  old  letters  to  insulate 
the  wires  where  his  hands  came  in  contact  with 
them  ;  but  as  he  finished  the  message,  he  chanced 
to  drop  them,  and  felt  a  slight  electric  shock.  It 
acted  as  an  inspiration.  Insulating  the  wires 
again,  he  sent :  "Spell  very  slowly.  Let  me  know 
if  you  heard.    I  may  be  able  to  read  it." 

Moistening  his  fingers,  he  clutched  his  ground- 
wire  firmly,  and,  placing  the  end  of  the  main  wire 
between  his  teeth,  he  waited  anxiously  for  a 
repetition  of  the  shock.  He  did  not  have  long  to 
wait.  With  the  first  click  of  the  despatcher's  key 
he  nearly  dropped  the  wire,  for  the  shock  was 
much  stronger  than  he  had  anticipated;  but  he 
held  on  to  it  heroically.  He  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  dots  and  dashes; 
but  it  was  not  a  complete  failure.  His  relief  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described  as  he  half 
guessed,  half  deciphered,  the  following:  "— y — 

res r  -  i  —  rri  —  speci  —  or  —  a o  — 

r wait ry cap c." 

With  nervous  fingers  he  wired  back :  "Caught 
enough  to  think  you  are  warned  and  that  you  are 
|)lanning  something.  Shall  I  wait  here  till  train 
arrives?  If  so,  reply  with  the  word  "yes";  send 
very,  very  slowly." 

Belville  had  found  that  he  could  read  the  dots 
fairly  w-ell,  and  in  "yes"  there  were  no  dashes. 
Slowly  the  shocks  came:  two;  a  space;  two  more; 
another  space,  followed  by  one  dot,  the  "e";  quite 
a  long  space ;  then  three  shocks  in  even  succes- 
sion.   The  experiment  had  succeeded. 

.\s  Belville  gave  the  "OK,"  a  light  appeared  in 
his  office,  and,  dropping  the  wires,  he  took  to  his 
heels  and  plunged  into  the  sage-brush. 

Chapter  VIII 

THE   TOLL  — OF    A    MISSPENT    LIFE 

Belville  had  but  a  short  time  to  wait,  but  it 
seemed  an  age  to  him  before  he  heard  the  distant 
rumble  that  told  of  the  approach  of  a  train.  The 
light  still  burned  in  his  office,  as  he  could  see 
from  his  hiding-place. 

As  the  train  drew  near,  Belville  could  hear  the 
tread  of  heavy  feet  hurriedly  traversing  the  depot 
platform;  then  the  noise  of  the  train  drowned  all 
other  sounds,  the  head-light  of  the  engine  flashed 
past  him,  and  the  train  came  to  a  sudden  stop 
directly  in  front  of  his  office.    There  was  a  volley 
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of  rifle-shots;  oaths  and  hoarse  screams;  a  wild 
stampede  toward  the  horses :  more  shots ;  more 
shouts ;  the  tramp  of  hoofs  galloping  wildly  away 
across  the  plain ;  and  Belville  rose  from  his  hid- 
ing and  flew  down  the  track  to  the  depot,  where 
the  conductor  and  brakemen  were  gathered  with 
Mr.  Bagnell,  the  despatcher. 

They  congratulated  Belville  warmly  for  having 
saved  the  train,  and  listened  attentively  to  his 
story,  at  the  close  of  which  they  could  not  suffi- 
ciently praise  his  quick  wit  and  courage.  In  the 
midst  of  it,  the  soldiers  who  had  pursued  the  flee- 
ing bandits  returned. 

The  train  was  not  the  midnight  express,  but  a 
special  sent  out  ahead.  It  was  shifted  to  the 
siding,  the  lower  switch  of  which  was  found  to 
have  been  broken  and  the  bar  twisted  to  show  the 
green  light,  exactly  as  Belville  had  suspected. 

'"Would  n't  you  like  a  guard  left  with  you,  Bel- 
ville?" asked  Mr.  Bagnell,  kindly. 

"No.     Unless  you  think  one  is  needed." 

"I  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that  any  of  them 
would  return  here,  even  if  they  cared  to  do  so, 
which  is  improbable.  I  thought,  though,  that  you 
might  feel  nervous  at  being  left  alone." 

Belville  smiled  faintly.  "To  tell  the  truth,"  he 
said,  "now  that  the  thing  is  over,  I  feel  an  arrant 
coward.  The  shivers  are  chasing  up  and  down 
my  backbone  at  the  rate  of  sixty  a  second.  I  feel 
I  must  either  laugh  or  cry — when  you  've  gone, 
I  '11  do  both,  most  likely." 

Mr,  Bagnell  looked  at  him  keenly.  "You  're  a 
gritty  youngster,"  he  said.  "Here:  take  my  gun, 
and  good  luck  to  you."  With  the  words,  Mr. 
Bagnell  unbuckled  his  belt,  which  held  a  large 
Colt  revolver  and  a  score  or  more  of  cartridges 
(for  Belville  had  said  that  he  had  no  arms),  laid 
it  on  the  table,  and  bolted  out  of  the  door  just  in 
time  to  catch  the  rear  steps  of  the  last  car. 

The  place  where  Belville  had  tapped  the  wire 
had  been  repaired  bv  the  lineman  whom  Mr. 
Bagnell  had  brought  on  the  special,  and  the  breaks 
in  the  office  wires  had  been  spliced:  so  the 
sounder  was  ticking  away  merrily,  and  served  as 
a  sort  of  company.  But  no  sooner  had  the  special 
pulled  out,  leaving  him  alone,  than  Belville  re- 
gretted that  he  had  refused  Mr.  Bagnell's  offer  to 
leave  a  guard. 

He  rose  impulsively  and  put  out  the  light,  as 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  it  might  expose  him 
to  a  possible  watcher.  But  the  dark  was  still 
more  dreadful.  Nervously  feeling  for  Mr.  Bag- 
nell's revolver,  he  overturned  the  inkstand,  and 
this  trifling  accident  robbed  him  of  his  last  spark 
of  courage.  \\'ithout  stopping  to  find  his  weapon, 
he  frantically  rushed  out  of  the  office,  crossed 
the  track,  and  ran  as  if  pursued  by  the  Furies, 


He  covered  the  hundred  yards  to  the  swale  with 
the  speed  of  a  race-horse,  and,  plunging  over  the 
little  incline,  stumbled  over  something  soft  and 
pitched  headlong  into  the  sand  below,  where  he 
lay  without  power  to  move  a  muscle.  For  the 
thing  he  had  stumbled  over  had  groaned,  and  he 
knew  that  it  must  be  one  of  the  wounded  bandits. 

The  groan  was  followed  by  an  agonized  ap- 
peal ;  "Agua !  Por  el  amor  de  Dios—Agua!" 

Belville  understood  enough  Spanish  to  know 
that  the  man  was  begging  for  water,  and  he  real- 
ized that,  as  he  had  not  been  attacked,  the  fellow 
nnist  be  seriously  wounded. 

"I  'II  come  back  in  a  moment."  lie  nnittered 
as  he  clambered  up  the  bank  of  the  swale.  He 
returned  to  the  office,  and  relighted  the  office 
lamp,  and  buckled  Mr.  Bagnell's  belt  around  his 
waist ;  then  he  dipped  up  a  pitcher  of  water  from 
the  barrel  that  stood  in  the  corner,  lighted  his 
lantern,  and,  with  these  in  hand,  resolutely  re- 
turned to  the  swale. 

The  wounded  man  was  moaning  feebly,  and 
Belville  had  to  rai.se  his  head  and  hold  the  pitcher 
to  his  lips.  He  drank  greedily,  and  sank  back 
exhausted,  with  the  one  word,  "Thanks." 

"You  speak  English?"  asked  Belville,  in  sur- 
prise. 

The  wounded  man  whispered  an  affirmative. 

"It  will  not  do  for  you  to  lie  here.  Can  I  help 
you  to  reach  my  office?" 

"1  'm  — done  ;  — unless  you  — carry  — "  There 
were  painful  pauses  between  each  word. 

Belville,  by  the  light  of  the  lantern,  endeavored 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  wound,  but,  while 
he  was  trying  to  decide  what  to  do,  he  found  that 
the  man  had  fainted.  .-Vlarmed  at  this,  Belville 
lifted  him  up  as  tenderly  as  possible  and  stag- 
gered to  the  depot  with  his  burden.  He  got  the 
man  into  his  office  and  stretched  him  on  his  cot ; 
then  he  cut  open  the  man's  shirt  and  staunched 
the  ugly  wound  in  his  breast,  which  was  still 
bleeding  freely.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping the  flow,  he  covered  his  patient  with  a 
blanket  and  bathed  his  face  with  cold  water,  un- 
der which  treatment  the  man  presently  revived 
for  a  moment  but  immediately  passed  into  a 
troubled  sleep  or  stupor. 

All  night  Belville  sat  by  the  wounded  man. 
Strange  as  it  afterwards  seemed  to  him,  he  could 
not  recall  a  moment  of  {ear  from  the  time  when, 
in  the  swale,  he  had  resolved  to  act  the  good 
Samaritan. 

As  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon,  the  wounded 
man  regained  his  senses.  He  beckoned  Belville 
to  come  closer.  "I  'm  done  for,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that,  though  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  v/as 
yet  without  a  tremble.     "You  have  — been  kind  to 
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—  me.  I  want  to  —  "  a  spasm  of  pain  convulstd 
him.  and  he  gasped  feebly,  "Water !" 

Belville  supported  him  as  he  drank,  and  asked 
with  real  solicitude:  "Is  there  nothing  that  I  can 
do  for  you?" 

"Not  now.     It  will  soon  be  over." 


"Have  you  no  message  you  would  like  to 
leave  ?" 

"Perhaps— one.  I— have  an  — an  uncle.  He 
will  be— glad— to  know  I  am— dead.  He  — is  a 
good  man— the  Padre." 

"Who  and  where  is  he?" 

"Padre  Jose— Conejos— the  Mission.  My 
daughter  —  " 


lielvilli.-     started     in     amazement:     "Are    you 
Chita's  father  ?" 
"Chita?    "S'ou  mean  — " 

"I  mean  the  young  girl,  Chita,  who  is  there 
with  Padre  Jose." 

For  a  time  the  bandit  lay  silent,  breathing  hard 
in  short,  quick  gasps,  be- 
tween set  teeth.  Then  again 
he  spoke:  "Vou— you  are- 
honest?  Swear  to  me— 
you—" 

"As  I  hope  for  Heaven," 
Belville  replied  solemnly.  "I 
will  do  what  I  can  to  .serve 
you." 

"In  coat  lining— quick- 
chart.     Left  side— quick  I" 

Belville  felt  of  the  coat; 
there  was  something  sewed 
in  the  lining.  Kipping  the 
cloth  with  his  pocket-knife, 
he  soon  had  it  in  his  posses- 
sion.    It  was  a  folded  paper. 

"There."  gasped  the  dying 
man,  "ten  leagues— west  — 
Chilpancingo— chart— gold- 
pure,  for  you  — one  third 
for— Chita— my  daughter- 
promise—"  He  choked,  but 
his  eyes  looked  up  appeal- 
ingly. 

Belville,  half  beside  him- 
self, whispered  hoarsely,  "I 
do— I  promise!"  Chita's  fa- 
ther's face  lighted  with  an 
expression  of  gratitude:  then 
the  light  slowly  faded  from 
his  eyes.  There  was  a  con- 
vulsive movement  or  two : 
and  the  hard-fought  battle 
was  over. 

Chapter  IX 

THE    ARMATURE  — PLANS    FOR 
ITS  ADJUSTiMENT 

Belville  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  platform.  Twen- 
ty-four hours  had  passed. 
It  was  Tuesday  morning.  The  whole  thing 
seemed  like  a  dream  to  him  now :  but  the  ban- 
dit's chart  in  Belville's  pocket  vouched  for  the 
awful  reality. 

Don  Luis  had  done  what  he  couhl.  I  le  had 
taken  Belville  home  with  him  to  the  raiicho  and 
had  insisted  that  every  night  of  the  young  man's 
slay    at    Bachimba   should   be   passed    under   his 
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hospitable  roof.  For  this  kindness  Belville  was 
grateful.  But  he  loathed  the  Bachimba  office  and 
longed  for  the  day  when  he  would  be  relieved  and 
transferred  to  some  other  station. 

"It  is  Chico— the  White  Wolf!"  Don  Luis  had 
exclaimed  when  he  saw  the  dead  bandit. 

"Then  you  knew  him?"  Belville  had  asked. 

"Knew  hnn  ?  -  Who  in  the  country  did  not  ? 
Most  have  had  cause  to  know  him ;  and  of  those 
who  knew  him  many  were  his  friends  — but  all 
who  were  not  so,  feared  him.  It  is  well  for  every 
one  the  White  Wolf  is  dead." 

It  seemed  almost  beyond  belief  that  Chita,  that 
innocent  child,  could  have  had  such  a  man  for  her 
father.  But  there  was  little  room  for  doubt;  and 
Belville  had  made  a  promise.  The  question  was, 
how  could  he  ever  perform  it  ?  Chilpancingo  was 
far  to  the  south.  Railroads  extended  most  of  the 
way ;  but  there  would  be  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  by  horse  or  afoot  over  the  wildest  moun- 
tains in  Mexico;  and  after  that,  undoubtedly  a 
long  search  before  locating  the  treasure. 

And  of  what  could  that  treasure  consist  ? 
"Gold,"  Chico  had  said;  and  he  had  used  one 
other  word  that  had  stuck  in  Belville's  memory: 
what  had  he  meant  by  "pure"  ? 

The  journey  would  cost  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  could  not  think  of  going  without  Larry. 
Neither  of  them  had  enough  left  to  carry  them 
half  the  distance.  They  must  save  up  a  "stake," 
before  they  might  start.  That  would  mean  a  year 
of  waiting. 

Belville  spread  out  the  chart  before  him  to 
study  it  more  carefully.  He  had  resolved  to  con- 
fide in  no  one  until  he  had  time  to  think  it  over 
and  decide  on  some  course  of  action.  The  chart 
was  crude  and  conveyed  but  little  meaning  at 
first  glance.  Through  its  center  was  an  irregular, 
curving  black  line,  somewhat  like  a  distorted  let- 
ter "S,"  with  lighter  lines  running  into  its  lower 
bend,  and  the  letters  "Rio  n,"  probably  indicating 
a  river  running  north.  The  lighter  lines  might 
indicate  small  rivulets.  Near  its  upper  left-hand 
corner  was  something  resembling  a  childish  draw- 
ing of  a  bird,  with  the  letters  "AG"  below  it.  An 
inch  lower  down  was  something  that  might  have 
been  intended  to  designate  a  tree.  A  straight  line 
was  drawn  through  these  two  objects,  and  ex- 
tended diagonally  across  the  parchment,  passing 
through  the  nose  of  a  human  profile,  touching  a 
curious  zigzag  line  that  began  and  ended  nowhere 
in  particular,  crossing  the  base  of  the  "S"-like 
river,  and  ending  just  under  the  latter  at  a  small 
circle  which  had  spokes,  like  a  wheel  without  a 
rim,  and  which  capped  a  heavy  black  column. 
The  rest  of  the  chart  was  filled  with  what  evi- 
dently  represented   hills.      Along   the   river   line 


were  small  crosses,  which  Belville  concluded  were 
intended  to  represent  trees.  In  addition  to  the 
man's  profile,  there  were  four  lines,  beginning 
and  ending  nowhere  in  particular,  that  seemed  to 
indicate  something  important,  but  what  it  might 
be  Belville  could  not  even  hazard  a  guess.  What 
"AG"  might  indicate  was  also  a  problem.  Of 
one  thing  Belville  felt  certain :  the  black  column 
must  indicate  the  spot  where  the  treasure  lay, 
and  might  also  be  meant  to  show  a  cavern  in  the 
side  of  a  mountain. 

There  was  no  scale  to  determine  distances,  nor 
were  any  figures  given.  Belville  had  nothing  to 
go  by  but  this  imperfect  chart  and  the  scant 
words  of  the  dying  man:  "Ten  leagues  — west  — 
Chilpancingo."  With  such  slight  data  it  might 
take  a  year  of  searching  to  locate  it.  More  likely, 
they  might  never  be  able  to  find  it. 

Clearly  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  just  then 
was  to  write  about  it  fully  to  Larry. 

Securing  a  pad  of  paper  from  the  office,  Bel- 
ville returned  to  his  seat  in  the  sunshine.  First 
making  a  careful  copy  of  the  chart,  he  wrote  a 
full  account  of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  ended 
his  letter  by  saying: 

You  know,  old  fellow,  what  is  mine  is  yours.  If 
anything  ever  comes  of  this,  we  shall  be  eciual  partners 
in  it.  I  would  start  at  once  if  we  had  sufficient  funds. 
It  will  require  a  large  expenditure.  I  doubt  if  five  hun- 
dred dollars  would  be  sufficient,  though  if  we  could 
total  up  anywhere  near  that  sum  I  would  say  to  under- 
take it  at  once.  In  any  event,  you  must  go  with  me, 
when  the  time  comes.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of 
it.  Write  me  a  good,  long  letter,  for  I  am  lonely  with- 
out you. 

He  had  barely  finished  the  letter  when  the 
north-bound  train  arrived.  Greatly  to  his  delight, 
for  he  had  nut  hoped  to  hear  so  soon,  it  brought 
him  the  following  from  Larry: 

Dear  Bell  : 

If  I  had  a  home  anywhere  in  the  world,  I  'd  say  I 
was  thoroughly  homesick.  As  I  have  n't,  I  guess  it  's 
only  indigestion. 

You  know  I  have  reached  Juanita,  for  I  wired  you 
my  arrival.  Do  you  recall  the  beautiful  picture  the 
conductor  drew  for  us  of  the  place  when  coming  out  of 
Chihuahua?  Grand  alamedas  and  plazas,  palaces  by  a 
beautiful  lake,  fountains,  orange  groves,  and  all  the  rest 
— "Music  of  sweet  lutes,"  a  la  Prince  of  Como?  My 
compliments  to  that  conductor.  The  construction  train 
that  brought  me  from  Lerdo  dumped  me  off  at  midnight 
in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert ;  not  a  thing  to  be  seen 
for  miles  and  miles  but  sand,  cactus,  and  sage,  and  an 
occasional  coyote.  And  my  office !  I  wish  you  might 
see  it :  a  box-sounder  tacked  to  a  telegraph  pole.  No 
joking;  that  's  all  there  is  to  it.  They  've  promised  to 
bring  me  a  box-car  to-morrow  and  set  me  up  housekeep- 
ing in  style — but  they  promised  that  same  the  night  I 
came;  this  is  sure  the  land  of  "manana  [to-morrow]." 

The  principal  creatures  that  animate  these  vast  soli- 
tudes are  centipedes  and  tarantulas,  and  I  'm  half  scared 
to  death  by  the  varmints. 
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I  ascertained  before  reaching  here  that  Juanita  was 
the  end  of  the  wire  ;  but  I  did  n't  know,  till  I  got  here, 
that  it  was  the  tag-end  of  creation.  The  rails  are  laid 
some  thirty  miles  beyond  this,  and  I  'm  told  I  'm  to  be 
a  sort  of  "movable  feast."  making  a  jump  each  week 
or  two,  as  additional  wire  is  harnessed  up.  but  that  I 
cannot  hope  ;o  catch  up  with  the  construction  crew  at 
any  time. 

The  tracks  are  being  laid  both  ways,  and  the  two 
crews  are  now  not  far  apart.  They  are  my  nearest  neigh- 
bors. 

While  you  are  rolling  in  the  comforts  of  civilization, 
think  of  me  wrapped  in  my  overcoat  and  a  borrowed 
Mexican  blanket,  shivering  under  a  sage-bush  at  night 
and  feeding  a  camp-fire  to  scare  off  the  coyotes  that 
serenade  me  from  dark  to  dawn — think  of  nie,  I  say, 
as  much  as  you  like  ;  but  on  no  account  wish  to  be  here 
with 

Your  cruelly  buncoed. 

Larry. 

EvidLTitly  Larry  woiilil  not  regret  a  chance  to 
leave  juanita;  though  tlie  thought  had  not  en- 
tered Belville"s  mind  that  Larry  could  hesitate  to 
join  him  in  his  quest  for  the  treasure.  Ves; 
they  would  try  it  together:  would  share  their  for- 
tunes come  what  might.  .And  when  they  had 
found  the  treasure- 
Larry's  reply  came  sooner  than  Belville  had 
expected.  Two  days  later,  the  following  Thurs- 
day morning,  he  received  this  message: 

Belville,  Opr.  BA : 

You  're  a  brick.     Saw  wood.     See  you  Salurdav. 

I.ARRV. 

Had  Larry  gone  crazy?  ''Saw  wood"  meant, 
of  course,  to  keep  still  and  say  nothing:  but  how 
Larry  could  see  him  Saturday,  unless  he  had  re- 
signed from  Juanita:  and  what  his  coming  could 
possibly  effect,  save  to  weaken  their  joint  re- 
sources, were  questions  that  Belville  puzzled  over 
with  much  dissatisfaction.  Finally  he  put  them 
from  him,  in  vexation  of  spirit,  and  resolved  to 
worry  no  more  about  it  until  Larry  should  arrive 
and  supply  an  explanation. 

Bklville  awaited  the  arrival  of  Saturday's  train 
from  the  south  with  considerable  an.\iety :  but 
when  Larue  descended  from  it,  his  delight  at  see- 
ing his  chum  again  was  so  great  that  he  forgot, 
for  the  moment,  the  worries  he  had  been  in- 
dulging in,  and  only  thought  of  how  good  it  was 
to  have  Larry  back. 

The  train  had  no  sooner  pulled  out  than  Larry 
walked  him  into  the  office  and  made  him  repeat 
the  whole  story,  questioning  him  like  a  lawyer 
until  he  had  rehearsed  the  minutest  details.  When 
there  was  nothing  left  to  relate.  Larue  opened  the 
key,  called  the  Chihuahua  office,  and  sent  the  fol- 
lowing message : 


R.  B. 
C. 

Please  relieve  me  to-night   if  possible.     Must   visit 
El  Paso  immediately  on  matter  extreme  importance. 

Oi-R.  B.\. 

"What  on  earth!"  exclaimed  Belville. 

"It  's  all  right,"  said  Larry  cheerfully.  "I  have 
it  all  planned  out:  just  you  trust  your  Uncle 
Larry." 

"But  tell  me  what  you  mean,  Larry." 

"Just  this :  we  won't  plod  along  to  get  enough 
cash  to  take  us  to  Chilpancingo  and  strand  us 
there  at  the  mercy  of  a  lot  of  Greasers.  We  '11 
go  back  to  Paso  and  tell  our  story  to  the  honest 
man  we  know  there.  If  Mr.  Hamilton  can't 
afford  to  take  an  interest  with  us  and  put  up  for 
the  expense,  he  may  know  of  some  good  man 
who  will.  That  will  save  a  long  delay  :  for  we 
must  have  at  least  a  thousand  dollars.  More  than 
that,  it  will  gain  us  his  advice,  which,  coming 
from  a  man  who  knows  the  land,  will  be  worth  a 
whole  lot,  I  reckon,  to  a  couple  of  greenhorns  like 
ourselves,  who  intend  to  tackle  such  a  harum- 
scarum  adventure." 

In  view  of  the  service  Belville  had  rendered, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  his  re(|uest.  as  sent  by 
Larry,  was  granted  at  once.  On  the  following 
Tuesday  the  two  youths  were  again  in  Paso  del 
Norte. 

That  the  story  of  the  outlaw's  treasure  inter- 
ested Mr.  Hamilton,  there  was  no  doubt  whatever: 
but  in  reply  to  Larry's  request  that  he  finance  the 
undertaking,  he  answered  evasively.  "I  '11  prom- 
ise to  think  of  it,  boys.  Stay  here  at  Paso  with 
me  for  a  few  days;  speak  to  no  one  about  it;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  I  'II  give  you  a  definite 
answer." 

Belville  agreed  to  this  readily  enough,  but 
Larue  chafed  at  the  delay.  It  seemed  unavoid- 
able, however,  and  he  finally  settled  down  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  their  visit  Mr.  Hamilton 
suggested  a  walk  across  the  river  to  El  Paso ;  and 
so  it  happened  that  the  boys,  guided  by  their  host, 
once  more  found  themselves  inside  the  doors  of 
the  "Fashion." 

Mr.  Hamilton  led  the  boys  toward  the  back  of 
the  hall,  glancing  keenly  at  each  man  he  passed, 
as  if  in  search  of  some  one.  Sound  asleep  in  a 
chair  tipped  back  against  the  wall  was  a  man 
whose  face  was  nearly  concealed  by  his  hat,  but 
whose  figure  seemed  strangely  familiar.  Mr. 
Hamilton  walked  up  to  him  and  touched  his  arm. 
and  Belville  and  Larue  were  surprised  to  recog- 
nize in  the  worn,  hungry-looking  tramp  — their 
old  stage-coach  acquaintance,  Tomson  I 

nlinufj.) 
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"Oh,  Tom!— You  horrid  boy!"  exclaimed  Polly 
Perkins,  scrambling  to  her  feet  and  shaking  out  a 
spider-crab  from  her  curls.  Tom,  rolling  on  the 
sand,  laughed  uproariously. 

"Fraid-cat !"  he  shouted.  "Long-legged  spiders 
are  a  sign  you  '11  have  a  new  frock." 

"That  's  what  you  said  when  you  threw  the 
Granddaddy-long-legs."  shuddered  Polly:  "but 
I  'm  going  to  have  a  frock  anyway  when  Mother 
comes  home  to-night.  — She  is  n't  going  to  bring 
us  any  fireworks,  though,  because  you  're  such  a 
tease  !" 

''And  you  're  such  a  fraidy !"  echoed  Tom. 
"Nobody  would  think,  to  hear  you.  that  Father 
is  lighthouse  keeper.  — f/r  can't  be  afraid  of  little 
things." 

"I  know  it,"  sighed  Polly.  "Being  the  only  girl 
on  a  lonesome  island  like  this  ought  to  make  one 
brave:  but  if  I  live  here  forever  and  ever,  I  '11  be 
just  as  much  afraid  of  spiders  and  fire-crackers  !  " 

"All  right,  Polly,"  agreed  Tom.  "Did  you  fix 
that  lock  when  you  left  the  tower-room?" 

"Oh  !  I  forgot  it,  and  it  snapped  when  I  came 
out!"  cried  Polly.  "Father  has  the  key.  —  You 
should  n't  have  chased  me  up  there  with  that 
wriggly  water-snake, — Mother  does  n't  like  you 
to  do  such  things." 

Tom  looked  remorseful.  "Never  mind,  Polly.  I 
won't  do  it  again.  I  wish  Aunt  Nellie  would  get 
well  so  Mother  could  come  home  and  stay." 

"So  do  I."  said  Polly.  "Here  comes  the 
launch  !  — I  wonder  if  Sandy  has  any  mail  for  us." 

With  a  chug,  chug,  chug,  a  noisy  naphtha- 
launch  neared  the  landing.  Captain  Sandy  tossed 
Tom  a  long  package  that  made  him  caper  like  an 
"Indian  in  war-paint,"  as  Polly  remarked. 

"Hurrah  for  the  glorious  Fourth  and  Uncle 
Ned!"  cried  Tom.  "It  's  sky-rockets!  Won't 
they  show  up  great  over  the  water  Friday  night? 
Guess  Uncle  Ned  knew  how  tough  it  would  be 
for  a  fellow  to  spend  a  safe  and  sane  Fourth  all 
by  his  lonesome  on  a  desert  island  like  this.— half 
are  yours,  Polly,  but  of  course  you  '11  want  me  to 
set  them  all  off." 

Polly,  meanwhile,  was  reading  a  letter  Sandy 
had  brought.  "It  's  from  Mother,"  she  said,  so- 
berly folding  it,  "and  she  says  that  she  can't 
come  home  to-night  unless  we  need  her  very 
much ;  she  writes  that  Aunt  Nellie  's  worse  and 
she  ought  to  stay :  but  she  '11  watch  for  the  light 
to-night,  and  Father  can  signal  'AH  right.'  " 

"That  I  will  I"  cried  Father,  who  had  come  up 


quietly.  "My  Polly-Dolly  makes  a  fine  little 
housekeeper.  Sandy  :  she  can't  be  beat  anywhere 
along  shore." 

Polly  turned  to  him  with  grateful  eyes ;  she 
liked  to  have  him  call  her  Polly-Dolly  in  that 
proud,  pleased  way. 

"Can  I  go  with  Sandy  this  trip?"  begged  Tom, 
who  had  sprung  upon  the  launch.  "He  's  going 
over  to  Indian  Island  and  says  he  'II  be  back  be- 
fore dark." 

"All  right,  Son !"  called  Father,  and  added, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Polly  will  look  after 
the  sky-rockets." 

"No  danger  of  her  touching  them."  laughed 
Tom.    "Good-by !" 

Father  had  intended  to  work  about  the  fog- 
horns, but  he  fancied  there  was  a  mournful  droop 
to  Polly's  pretty  mouth,  so  he  said,  "Shall  we 
take  a  trip  to  "Lookout,"  Pollykins?"  Of  course 
Polly  said  "'Ves."  With  her  hand  in  her  father's 
she  went  skipping  merrily  beside  him.  over  the 
rocks,  until  they  reached  their  favorite  seat  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  island.  Here  the  rocks 
sloped  steeply  to  the  water's  edge.  They  climbed 
down  a  little  way  and  collected  starfishes  that  had 
been  left  by  the  tide  in  small  pools  of  water. 
PoIU'  liked  to  arrange  them  in  piles  and  watch 
their  innumerable  tiny  feet  reach  out  and  creep 
until  the  tall  heaps  tottered  over.  While  she  built 
these  living  towers.  Father  told  her  sea  stories 
that  were  as  fascinating  as  fairy  tales.  Sea-gulls 
flashed  below  them,  dipping  up  and  down,  fishing 
in  the  blue  waters.  Sunset  came  all  too  .soon. 
"Time  to  light  the  big  lamp,"  said  Father,  rising 
to  go,  and  then,— nobody  will  ever  know  exactly 
how  it  happened, — a  strange  dizziness  came  over 
him,  a  stone  slipped  and  rolled,  and  with  it  fell 
the  lighthouse  keeper,  clutching,  stumbling,  but 
falling  still,  until  he  reached  the  shore  far  below. 

\'ery  quickly  Polly  scrambled  down  beside  him. 
He  lay  uncomfortably  doubled  up  on  the  narrow 
beach.  "Father!  —  Father!"  cried  Polly.  He 
tried  to  raise  himself. 

"Queer  how  I  came  to  fall !  Bruised  my  head," 
he  said,  "and  I  can't  stand;  my  leg  is  twisted. 
The  light,  Polly,— tell  Tom—"  then  he  lay  back 
with  a  groan,  and  his  lips  grew  white. 

"What  shall  I  do?— Oh,  what  shall  I  do?" 
cried  Polly.     Father  motioned  toward  the  tower. 

"Yes !"  cried  Polly,  "I  'II  light  it.  and  Oh, 
Father!  — I  '11  come  back  right  away!  The  tide 
will  not  be  in  for  a  long  time  yet.    I  '11  hurry !" 
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Over  and  over  she  repealed  the  words  as  she 
climbed  and  ran.  It  seemed  an  endless  time 
before  she  reached  the  tower.  There  was  no  sign 
of  Tom  and  Sandy.  She  alone  mnst  clinih  the 
dizzy  stairway  to  the  lamp.  At  the  top  of  the  first 
ladder  was  a  closed  door, — she  shook  it  with  all 
iier  might,  but  it  would  not  open.  Then  the  re- 
membrance came  of  how  she  had 
sprung  the  lock  that  afternoon  when 
she  had  run  from  Tom.  She  must  go 
back  ail  that  long  way  to  Father  for 
the  key.  and  before  help  could 
come  tiic  rising  tide  might  reacii 
him. 

She  half  so1)be(l  a  prayer  for  iielp. 
Suddenly,  as  if  in  answer,  she  re- 
membered the  ])ackage  of  sky-rock- 
ets. .Surely  they  would  be  a  signal 
to  some  one  —  would  call  attention 
to  the  unlighted  lamp  ! 

The  sunset's  afterglow  had  faded 
when  Polly  once  more  climbed  that 
.slender  ladder.  It  was  almost  dark 
within  the  tower,  and  a  black  shape 
came  flitting  and  flapping  towards 
her  through  the  gloom.  "Oh !" 
wailed  Polly,  as  a  bat  circled  around 
her  head.  A  moment  more,  and  it 
had  vanished  through  the  narrow 
window. 

A  very  weak-kneed  Polly  climbed 
to  the  landing  beside  this  window  to 
fire  her  rockets.  "I  might  not  be 
able  to  send  them  high  enough  if  I 
stood  on  the  ground,"  she  reasoned, 
"but  oh  —  what  if  one  should  go  off 
wrong,  somehow, — or  burst,  and 
burn  me,  here  — all  alone— in  the 
dark  tower  !"  And  Polly  shuddered 
as  her  trembling  fingers  applied  the  first  match. 

"S-i-c-::-c.'"  went  the  rocket,  a  crooked  stream  of 
light  that  zigzagged  downward  and  finished  with 
an  inglorious  hiss  in  the  water  below. 

"I  must  do  better  than  that  I"  cried  Polly,  nerv- 
ing herself  to  the  work,  and  the  ne.xt  rocket  shot 
upward,  straight  toward  the  evening  star.  An- 
other followed  quickly,  and  another.  Their  bright 
balls  burst  high  and  fell  downward  in  showers 
of  colored  lights. 

"Does  the  lighthouse  keeper  think  this  is  the 
Fourth  of  July?"  questioned  a  fisherman. 

"Hullo  !  The  light  's  not  going  !"  said  another  ; 
"we  must  move  over  and  see  what  's  wrong." 

"Lamp  won't  work!''  exclaimed  Sandy,  and 
with  Tom's  help,  rushed  the  launch  at  full  speed. 

Far  away,  in  a  little  village  on  the  coast, 
Mother    watched    an.xiously.      "No    light !"    she 


cried,— "and  those  rockets  ! —.Some  one  must  take 
me  home !" 

Thus  it  was  that  Father,  some  hours  later, 
found  himself  in  bed,  and  Mother  watching  by 
his  side.  Tom  was  there,  and  Polly,  and  a  doctor 
who  said,  in  accents  of  relief,  "He  '11  be  all  right 
now.  — we   11  make  him  over  as  good  as  new  !'' 


■■OH,  WIl.M    .MIALL   I    DO?'   CKItU    I'OLLV." 

"Who  signaled?"  whispered  Father.  Before 
losing  consciousness  he  had  seen  the  rockets,  re- 
flected in  a  rising  tide. 

"It  was  Polly!"  cried  Tom,  eagerly,  "she  did 
it  alone,  — she  's  a  brick  I" 

"Hush,"  said  Mother  gently,  with  a  warning 
finger  raised;  but  Father  smiled  as  he  whispered: 

"Dear  little  daughter." 

Mother  drew  Polly  closer,  "My  dear,  braz'c 
daughter,"  she  murmured,  with  a  proud  light  in 
her  eyes. 

"She  's  the  right  kind  of  stuff!"  nodded  Sandy, 
approvingly,  from  the  doorway. 

"But  I  was  n't  brave  at  all !"  cried  Polly.  "I 
was  scared  as  I  could  be  !" 

"I  guess  it  's  the  doing  things,  even  when  yo'j 
are  scared,  that  really  counts,"  said  Tom. 

"That,"  said  Sandy,  "is  as  true  as  preaching!" 


The    Strange    Story 

Mr.  Dog  an^Mr.  Bear 

By  Nabcl    Fuller    Blodge 

(FOR  VKRV   LHTL1-:  FuLK) 


III.  MR.  dik;  1!i;((i.mi:s  ax  i\\'i;\1(ik 

Aftkr  the  famous  .surprise  party,  Mr.  Dog  and 
Mr.  Bear  passed  a  quiet  but  happy  time  together, 
and  things  wouhl  liave  ])ro1)ahly  gone  on  in  just 
that  fashion  liad  not  Mr.  Dog  begun  to  grow- 
rather  conceited.  Tlie  beginning  was  that  he 
thought  himself  very  clever  to  have  found  out 
about  the  birthday  celebration  before  it  happened, 
and  then  he  went  on  to  say  to  himself— and  this 
was  a  pity  — that  lie,  Mr.  Dog,  was  a  very  smart 
fellow,  and  Mr.  Bear  quite  slow  and  stupid,  even 
if  kind-hearted.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Bear  teas  slow. 
but  he  was  n't  stupid.  He  had  more  common 
sense  than  Mr.  Dog,  and  this  story  will  show  it. 
By  and  by  Mr.  Dog  began  to  fret,  because  he  felt 
his  talents  were  being  wasted  just  living  along 
doing  housework ;  and  the  next  thing  that  hap- 
pened was  that  he  took  a  trip  to  town  and  sold 
his  every-day  collar,  so  that  he  had  to  wear  his 
very  best  red  morocco  one,  Mr.  Bear's  birthday 
gift,  every  day  as  well  as  Sundays.  Mr.  Bear 
wondered  very  much  what  Mr.  Dog  did  with  the 
money,  but  Mr.  Dog  would  n't  say.  He  went 
about  looking  very  important,  and  began  to  spend 
long  hours  alone,  locked  up  in  the  woodshed.  He 
also  started  to  take  trips  to  the  village,  and  to 
come  back  with  something  queer  and  round  tied 
up  in  a  cloth  bag  he  carried. 

Mr.  Bear  began  to  feel  hurt.  He  spoke  once 
or  twice  to  Mr.  Dog  about  these  secret  errands 
and  the  work  going  on  in  the  woodshed,  which 
after  all  was  his  woodshed,  but  Mr.  Dog  only 
looked  important  and  said,  "My  dear  fellow,  don't 
bother  me.  You  could  n't  understand  if  I  told 
you."  I  think  Mr.  Dog,  for  all  his  airs,  was  sorry 
when  Mr.  Bear  stopped  asking  questions.  Any- 
way, one  day  he  began  to  hint  and  hint  about  the 


wonderful  things  he  was  doing;  and  wlicn  Mr. 
Bear  only  looked  out  of  the  window  and  took  no 
notice  whatever,  Mr.  Dog  at  last  .sijoke  out. 

"Perhaps  you  did  n't  know  it,  Mr.  Bear,"  he 
began,  "but  I  am  an  inventor." 

'"Are  you?"  said  Mr.  Bear,  slowly. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  plainly  taken  back 
by  Mr,  Bear's  indiliference  and  lack  of  interest. 
"And  it  's  a  great  invention,  Mr.  Bear— one  of 
the  greatest,  if  I  may  say  so.    In  fact,  I  expect  to 


make  my  fortune  with  it.  Come  right  into  the 
woodshed,  Mr.  Bear,  this  minute,  and  I  '11  show 
the  whole  thing  to  you,"  he  said,  seizing  Mr. 
Bear  by  the  arm  as  he  spoke. 
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"Will  you?"  said  Mr.  Bear,  slowly:  and  then 
he  asked,  "Won't  to-morrow  do?" 

Mr.  Dog  almost  turned  inside  out.  "  To-nKjr- 
row  !  '  he  shouted;  "to-morrow  !  It  s  the  wonder 
of  the  age.  I  guess  you  don't  know  what  you  're 
missing,  Mr.  Bear." 

"Don't  I?"  said  Mr.  Bear;  hut  he  got  up,  for 
really  and  truly  he  was  dying  to  know  what  was 
in  the  woodshed,  only  he  wanted  first  to  punish 
Mr.  Dog  a  little  for  his  conceited  airs. 

Well.  Mr.  Dm-  \v<]  tiK-  uav  and  Mr.  Bear  fol- 


"\'es,  it  'u'ill  fly,"  he  snapped;  and  then  he  he- 
gan  to  talk  very  fast  and  loud,  in  his  excitement. 

"It  s  all  fi.xed  up  with  .Mr.  Red  I'ox,  Mr.  Bear.  " 
lie  said;  "he  11  he  gate-keeper:  let  the  people  in 
and  all  that.  Yes,  I  know  you  don't  like  him,  but 
he  is  n't  a  bad  fellow,  and  he  's  smart ;  he  saw 
right  away  how  very  clever  I  am.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  balloon  as-cen-sionf  It  goes  up  in  the 
air,  you  know.  Well,  to-morrow  all  our  friends 
are  coming,  and  /  'm  going  up  in  this  airship. 
Tickets,   of   course;   one   pennx-   apiece.      I   '11   see 


lowed',  and  when  they  got  there,  with  a  great 
flourish  Mr.  Dog  pulled  off  the  sheet  that  was 
covering  the  invention,  and  this  is  what  they 
saw ;  A  long  flat  board  with  sides  to  it,  piled  with 
stones,  and  a  seat  across  one  end  big  enough  for 
Mr.  Dog  to  sit  on,  and  on  each  side  a  row  of 
balloons,  red  and  blue,  that  bobbed  back  and 
forth  gaily  in  the  draft  that  came  when  the  door 
was  opened. 

■"There!"  said  Mr.  Dog.  "There!  Look  at 
that,  will  you?" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Bear,  much  puzzled. 

'"It  's  an  airship."  said  Mr.  Dog,  proudly. 

"What  for?"  said  Mr.  Bear. 

"To  fly  in,  of  course,"  answered  Mr.  Dog,  with 
dignity. 

"Who  'II  fly  in  it?"  asked  Mr.  Bear. 

"Why,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Dog. 

"What  's  the  good  of  that?"  said  Mr.  Bear. 
"You  'II  only  go  and  get  yourself  killed,  you  know  ; 
but  —  "  he  added  hopefully  — '"perhaps  it  W'on't  fly 
after  all." 

Mr.  Dog  was  very  angry. 


something  of  the  world,  and  make  money  doing 
it.  How  's  that  for  an  idea,  Mr.  Bear?"  And 
Mr.  Dog,  quite  out  of  breath,  stopped  and  clapped 
his  friend  on  the  shoulder. 

Mr.  Bear  sat  down  on  the  saw-horse.  He  felt 
very  badly,  and  he  did  n't  know  just  what  to  say. 
So  he  did  n't  say  anything  for  a  few  moments, 
and  Mr.  Dog  was  delighted.  He  thought  he  hatl 
made  a  great  impression,  and  .so  he  had,  but  not 
in  the  way  he  expected. 

".She  's  the  thing,"  said  Mr.  Dog;  ""she  '11  take 
me  up  all  right,  eh  ?" 

"\'es."  agreed  Mr.  Bear,  ""but  —  but  how  about 
coming  down  ?  " 

"Oh  !"  said  Mr.  Dog.  readily,  though  he  had  n't 
really  thought  about  that  part.  "That  's  easy. 
.\nybody  can  come  down.  It  's  going  up  that  "s 
the  hard  part." 

"You  'II  be  killed,"  said  Mr.  Bear,  in  a  voice 
at  once  weak  and  gruff.  Only  a  bear  could  have 
talked  that  way.  "Oh,  dear  Mr.  Dog,  don't  do 
it ;  I  beg  you,  don't  do  it." 

"I  shall,  too,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  quite  upset  at  Mr. 
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Bear's  protest ;  and  the  silly  thought  came  into 
his  head  that  Mr.  Bear  was  jealous.  Mr  Bear 
began  to  get  angry  at  Mr.  Dog's  foolishness,  so  he 
just  turned  and  walked  straight  out  of  the  wood- 
shed, and  he  only  looked  over  his  shoulder  once. 


QULV, 


jreat 
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"Mark  my  words,  Mr.  Dog,"  he  said  slowly, 
"if  you  trust  that  Mr  Red  Fo.x,  you  '11  be  mighty 
sorry";  and  Mr.  Bear  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
shut  the  door  firmly  behind  him. 

Well,  the  ne.xt  day  was  clear  and  pleasant :  and 
by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  grass  plot  in 
front  of  Mr.  Bear's  house  was  thick  with  the 
forest  and  farm-yard  people.  Everybody  was 
there  except  Mr.  Bear,  who  had  shut  himself  in 
his  room,  and  Mr.  Dog,  who  was  in  the  wood- 


shed with  his  invention,  waiting  to  make  a 
entrance 

Mr.  Red  Fo.x  was  in  fine  spirits,  and  his  money 
bag  grew  heavier  and  heavier.  He  was  to  have 
every  twentieth  penny  himself  for  his  trouble, 
and  I  fear  that  he  did  not  count  quite  honestly,— 
his  own  pockets  looked  too  full. 

Well,  as  I  say,  this  great  crowd  was  gathered 
together,  and  presently  Mr  Red  Fox  cried,  "Si- 
lence'" in  a  loud  voice,  though  nobody  was  talk- 
ing, and  out  of  the  woodshed  stepped  Mr.  Dog, 
his  red  morocco  collar  ornamentetl  with  a  big 
rosette  of  red,  white  and  blue  ribbon,  and  after 
him  came  eight  Jack  Rabbits,  who  slowly  pulled 
into  its  place  the  great  invention. 

Mr.  Red  Fox  then  made  a  speech;  all  about 
Mr  Dog  and  how  smart  he  was,  while  Mr.  Dog 
stood  with  his  paw  on  his  heart  trying  to  appear 
modest,  but  really  looking  very  conceited.  And 
then,  with  much  ceremony, 
Mr.  Red  Fox  attached  the 
money  bag  to  Mr.  Dog's  col- 
lar. Everybody  gave  three 
cheers,  though  Miss  White 
Cioose  was  heard  to  say  that 
flying  was  n't  so  much  after 
all.  The  eight  Jack  Rabbits 
with  a  will  pushed  off  the 
stones  that  held  the  airship 
down,  Mr  Dog  made  a  bow, 
the  balloons  swayed  in  the 
breeze,  and  up  he  went  ! 

Everybody  watched  till  the 
airship  was  only  a  little  speck 
in  the  distance,  and  then  all 
went  home— that  is.  all  ex- 
cept cunning  Mr.  Red  Fox 
who  had  watched  longest  of 
all,  had  noticed  how  the  wind 
blew,  and  was  now  loping 
along  toward  the  river,  chuck- 
ling as  he  went  in  a  very 
disagreeable  manner. 

Meanwhile,    what    of    Mr. 

Dog?    He  was  a  very  differ- 

'"-  "  '  "■ '  '  ent  animal  by  that  time,  I  can 

promise  you.     In  fact  he  was 

about  scared  to  death,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  his 

conceit  was  gone. 

In  the  very  beginning  it  bad  been  quite  fun  It 
was  so  new,  the  feeling  of  flying  up,  up,  up  in  the 
air,  and  watching  the  trees  getting  as  small  as 
bushes,  and  then  becoming  little  green  blots  on 
the  brown  earth,  which  was  racing  along  so 
strangely  beneath  him.  But  pretty  soon  the  wind 
rose,  and  Mr.  Dog's  nerves  were  a  good  deal 
jarred,  for  it  gave  the  balloon  ship  a  gay  little 
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toss,  and  Mr.  Dog  went  liead  over  heels.  .\ii<l 
then  it  broke  off  one  bri.!»lit  red  l)alloon,  and  then 
it  snapped  the  string  of  anotlier,  a  bhie  one  this 
time,  and  then  another  and  another.  The  airship 
began  to  sink,  and  Mr.  Dog  looked  an.xiously 
over  the  side.  It  sank  faster  and  faster :  it 
tipped  up  first  one  way  and  then  another,  and  at 
last  came  one  great  final  tip,— and  off  slid  poor 
Mr.  r)og.  his  claws  scratching  the  planks,  as  he 
tried  to  hold  on.  And  then  — Splash!  Off  sailed 
the  airship,  and  down  came  Mr.  Dog  into  the  very 
middle  of  the  river!  Down,  down  he  went,  and 
came  up  choking  and  splashing,  and  began  to 
swim  feebly  toward  shore.  And  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  who  should  be  sitting  as  large  as  life 
but  Mr.  Red  Fox!     .And  he  was  laughing! 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Mr.  Dog."  he  called  oui,  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  "you  do  look  silly  !" 

"Help,  Mr.  Red  Fo.x  !  Help  !"  called  back  poor 
Mr.  Dog  barely  able  to  keep  up  his  desperate 
l):uldling  toward  land  and  safety. 


HA  I   UA  I    II.A  !    MK. 
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"It  serves  you  right !"  went  on  Mr.  Red  Fox 
without  moving  an  inch.  "A  great  inventor  you 
are  !  I  knew  when  I  first  saw  your  fool  air,shi|) 
that  you  'd  surely  come  to  grief." 

Luckily,  the  river  was  all  this  time  getting 
more  and  more  shallow;  and  Mr.  Dog  finally 
struck  a  nnid  flat  and  began  slowly  to  make  his 
way  to  firmer  land.  But  near  shore  he  stuck 
fast  and  began  to  sink  again.     Lower  and  lower 


he  went  and  at  last  with  shaking  voice  he  begged 
.Mr.  Reil  Fo.x  once  more  for  help. 

'"Well,"  said  Mr.  Red  I'ox,  picking  his  way 
daintily  through  the  shallow  water  to  where  poor 
.Mr.  Dog  was  stranded;  "I  suppose  I  must  help 
you  this  once.  You  're  too  heavy,  Mr.  Dog, 
that  's  the  trouble.  I  "11  just  take  your  collar  oflf 
and  your  money  bag.  They  'II  both  come  in 
handy  for  me,  and  then  you  "11  be  lighter."  And, 
so  saying,  wicked  Mr.  Reel  Fo.x  coolly  did  as  he 
had  suggested.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  Mr. 
Dog  could  n't  help  it. 

"Stop,  thief,  stop !"  cried  Mr.  Dog,  but  Mr. 
Red  F'o.x  only  turned  his  back  and  making  for 
the  forest  was  soon  lost  to  sight. 

In  one  way  this  dreadful  behavior  was  a  good 
thing  for  Mr.  Dog,  for  he  got  so  angry  his 
strength  came  back,  and  he  reached  the  river's 
bank.  Safe  and  sound  at  last ;  but  my  !  was  n't  he 
a  sight !  All  covered  with  mud,  and  torn  with 
briers  from  scrambling  through  a  thorn-patch. 

.-\nd  oh  !  how  far  off  Mr.  Bear's  beautiful  house 
seemed  !  But  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  set 
out,  and  weary  and  footsore  he  was  I  can  tell  you 
before  he  reached  it. 

Meanwhile,  good  Mr.  Bear,  who  was  very  anx- 
ious about  Mr.  Dog  and  very  lonely,  had  just  got 
ready  for  bed,  when  poor,  tired,  muddy,  sad  Mr. 
Dog  came  in  sight.  Mr.  Bear  was  so  glad  he 
almost  cried. 

"Welcome  home!  welcome  home!"  he  called 
out  as  Mr.  Dog  limped  slowly  up  the  path. 

Xow  Mr.  Dog  had  been  foolish,  and  he  had 
been  vain,  and  he  had  been  selfish,  and  he  had 
been  rude ;  but  he  was  truly  sorry  for  it  all  and 
now  he  did  a  really  fine  thing.  For  he  was  willing 
to  own  up  he  had  been  in  the  wrong.  He  hung  his 
head  but  he  spoke 
up  bravely. 

"Please  forgive 
me,  Mr.  Bear,"  he 
said,  "for  all  my 
foolishness.  I  won't 
come  in  till  you 
do.  And  as  for  my 
silly  airship  —  " 

"Nonsense,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Bear  in  his  kindest,  gruffest  voice, 
"come  right  along,  Mr.  Dog;  I  'II  get  some  hot 
supper  ready  in  a  jiffy,  and  I  'm  sure  it  was  a 
very  nice  airship  indeed.  But  it  "s  nicer  still  to 
have  you  home  again  safe  and  sound !"  and  so 
saying,  Mr.  Bear  led  the  way  into  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Dog  followed. 
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WHAT   MOTION-PICTURES  ARE  TELLING 
THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

BY   JANE   STANNARD   JOHNSON 

What  boy  or  girl  of  my  readers  does  not  love  a 
story  ?  You  all  do,  every  one  ;  and  long  after  you 
get  to  be  "really  grown  up,"  memory  will  linger 
fondly  over  the  wonderful  fairy  tales  heard  or 
read  in  the  days  of  childhood. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  magical  new  method 
of  telling  stories— and  such  wonderful  stories!  — 
about  many  subjects  and  lands  and  peoples— film 
stories  that  no  one  knew  about  when  the  old- 
fashioned  story-books  were  w'ritten. 

These  stories  are  told  in  motion-pictures,  and  in 
a  most  delightful  manner.  There  are  serious 
stories,  and  funny  stories,  and  fairy  stories,  and 
work  stories,  and  oh,  ever  and  ever  so  many 
kinds  of  stories !  So  many,  that  they  never  could 
all  be  written  down  here.  But  we  can  tell  you 
about  some  of  them. 


Very  beautiful  stories  have  been  put  into  mo- 
tion-pictures; for  instance:  "Cinderella,"  "Fan- 
chon  the  Cricket,"  "Booties'  Baby,"  "Rags,"  "Lit- 
tle Pal,"  and  others  of  like  character.  These 
stories  are  charmingly  told  on  the  film  especially 
for  boys  and  girls. 

One  glorious  story  now  being  told  on  the 
screen  is  the  story  of  peace.  Doubtless  if  you 
were  asked  what  you  seriously  thought  was  the 
one  thing  of  greatest  importance  to  the  entire 
world  at  this  time,  you  would  say  "Peace."  The 
motion-picture  is  an  agent  of  immeasurable  in- 
fluence in  bringing  about  a  feeling  of  peace  and 
good-will  toward  all  people  in  every  quarter  of 
the  civilized  globe.  The  only  thing  in  the  world 
that  can  ever  bring  peace  is  a  mental  attitude,  on 
the  part  of  each  individual,  of  peace  and  good- 
will toward  every  other  person  and  nation. 

We  may  have  entertained  a  feeling  of  prejudice 
against  people  whom  we  never  have  seen 
and  know  little  about,  — the  motion-picture  shows 
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us  these  people  in  their  native  land,  following 
their  daily  occupations,  and  as  we  view  them  in 
scene  after  scone,  we  become  interested,  are  soon 
led  to  admire  them  or  sympathize  w  ilh  tlicni,  and 
ere  long  forget  our  own  feel- 
ing of  ill-will.  Pictures  ta- 
ken in  all  countries  of  the 
globe  are  being  exhibited 
daily  throughout  the  land  so 
that  this  silent  agency  is  ever 
at  work  cultivating  a  condi- 
tion of  peace. 

Boys  and  girls  can  do  nnicli 
to  help  the  peace  movement. 
Peace  is  an  individual  mat- 
ter: and  if  each  boy  and  girl 
would  make  it  a  rule  to  elimi- 
nate every  hateful  or  unkind 
thought  and  feeling  from 
his  or  her  own  mind,  toward 
every  person  and  every 
thing,  there  could  be  no 
"war"  among  the  young  folk 
of  the  world. 

When   our  own   .\merican 
boys  and  girls  think  of   the 
numberless  boys  and  girls  in 
Europe  whose  fathers  go  out 
to  battle  and  never  return,  — that  is  surely  an  in- 
centive   for   every   one   of   you    to   strive   to   the 
utmost  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a  peaceful  mind 
toward  all.     It  is  something  worth  trying  for. 

Another  story  being  told  on  the  screen  is  the 
story  of  prohibition.  Every  right  thinking  boy 
and  girl  would  be  glad  to  see  pr()hil)ition  become 


the  motion-picture  is  telling  a  convincing  story, 
often  sad,  but  not  half  so  sad  as  real  life.  One 
of  the  strongest  temperance  sermons  ever 
preached  bv  the  film  is  "lohn  I'larkycorn."  taken 
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national,  because  of  the  untold  suffering  resulting 
from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.    Here  again 


from  the  widely-read  novel  by  Jack  London,  and 
said  to  be  the  story  of  his  own  life,  .\nother  is 
"Rule  ( ,."  a  thrilling  recital  of  how  Juhii  Barley- 
corn was  put  out  of  the  railroails.  Still  another 
is  "Prohibition"  a  strong  plea  for  the  prohibition 
cause. 

More  money  is  spent  by  the  .\merican  nation 
for  liquors  than  for  any  other  single  article  of 
consumption-- far  more  than  for  any  foodstuff. 
The  sum  total  is  enormous.  Were  this  money 
devoted  to  feeding  and  clothing  and  educating  the 
children  whose  fathers  pay  the  liquor  bill,  im- 
measurable good  would  result  to  our  nation. 
.Vmerican  young  folk  can  do  nnich  to  assist 
prohibition. 

There  are  other  subjects  which  will  appeal 
vitally  to  boys  and  girls  as  they  grow  older.  Even 
now  they  are  thinking  about  what  they  would 
like  to  be,  and  what  they  will  do  when  they  begin 
to  act  for  themselves;  .and,  naturally,  every  one 
of  them  will  be  interested  in  the  subjects  most 
prominent  in  public  thought,  and  in  the  activities 
and  causes  that  are  enlisting  progressive  people 
everywhere. 

For  example:  there  is  woman  suffrage.  As 
everyone  knows,  a  number  of  the  States  in  our 
Union  are  now  legally  included  in  the  suffrage 
ranks,  and  in  these  States  the  women  may  vote 
equally  with  the  men.    That  many  desirable  con- 
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THE   MOVING   PICTURE  AEROPLANE   ABOVE 
PAI.M    BEACH,    FLORIDA. 

ditions  have  been  forwarded  by  reason  of  woman 
suffrage,  there  is  no  doubt.  Better  conditions  for 
women  working  in  factories  and  shops,  shorter 
hours  of  hibor,  better  buikhngs  and  better  wages 
have  been  brought  about  in  many  cases,  through 
the  work  done  by  women  who  advocate  suflfrage. 
One  motion-picture  devoted  especially  to  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage  was  recently  produced 
by  Mrs.  Medill  McCorniick,  well-known  as  one 
of  the  wealthiest  women  in  the  United  States, 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  the  woman  suffrage 
movement. 

Other  pictures  are  showing  the  dire  results  of 
child  labor.  Probably  few  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  read  this  story  know  that,  according  to  the 
Bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  at  Washington,  there  are  in  our  coun- 
try nearly  two  million  boys  and  girls,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  toiling  many  hours 
a  day  in  factories.  These  children  have  no  op- 
portunity for  recreation  or  education,  but  must 
wear  out  their  young  lives  toiling  painfully  to 
earn  the  pittance  which  is  paid  them  for  their 
work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  interested  organizations 
and  individuals,  better  conditions  for  the  child 
laborers  have   been   brought  about  in  some  in- 


stances :  but  there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  vast 
improvement  in  this  field  of  human  betterment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  young  children  never 
should  labor,  but  they  are  forced  into  factories 
through  the  conditions  existing  in  their  own 
families.  The  parents  of  these  children,  in  a  very 
large  majority  of  cases,  are  foreigners  who  have 
recently  come  to  this  country;  but  many  thou- 
sands of  American-born  children  are  among  those 
who  have  to  work  hard  for  a  living. 

Another  motion-picture  film,  which  is  interest- 
ing as  well  as  instructive,  shows  the  operations  of 
the  F'ire  Department.  One  benefit  of  such  pic- 
tures is  that  the  public  and  American  young  folk 
may  gain  from  them  definite  information  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  fire  call  is  registered, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Fire  Department 
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responds.    The  pictures  show  the  engines 
the  engine-house,  their  arrival  at  the  fire, 


leaving 
and  the 
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use  of  the  hose  and  other  eqiiipnicnt  in  preparing 
to  fight  the  flames.  Screen  exhibitions  of  this 
nature  also  impress  upon  the  observer  the  neces- 
sity for  caution,  both  at  home  and  on  the  streets, 
that  each  may  do  his  part  in  eliminating  tlie 
possibihty  of  the  disastrous  fires  wliich  cjuite 
frequently  occur  in  large  cities.  Many  tragic  con- 
flagrations, in  which  large  numbers  of  lives  have 
been  lost,  have  been  occa- 
sioned through  some  bit  of 
carelessness  by  individuals. 

Boys  and  girls  who  exer- 
cise care  and  caution  never 
grow  up  to  be  careless  men 
and  women,  and  each  boy 
and  girl  really  has  a  part  to 
do  in  maintaining  the  safety 
and  order  of  the  community. 

Still  other  stories  the 
young  people  will  greatly  en- 
joy and  may  see  with  jirofit, 
are    the    travel    stories    now 


his  hunting  trip,  and  watch  him  capture  the  seal 
or  walrus  which  is  to  provide  his  only  food  and 
clothing. 

'Ihon  there  arc  wonderful  pictures  taken  in 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  world  by  famous  travelers 
and  hunters,  who  have  spent  two  or  three  years 
at  a  time  in  securing  motion-pictures  of  wild  ani- 
mals in  their  native  haunts.     It  would  be  a  very 


being  told   in  pictures,   in   many  theatres  of   the 
United  States. 

These  pictures  take  the  beholders  through 
strange  lands,  showing  the  cities  and  harbors,  the 
industries  and  peoples,  their  occupations  and 
domestic  life.  You  may  see  almost  any  land  or 
nation  in  films,  from  the  Negro  of  the  tropics,  in 
scanty  attire,  picking  cocoanuts  or  bananas,  to 
the  Eskimo  in  his  snow-house,  snugly  dressed  in 
(to  us)  priceless  sealskins.  You  may  see  the 
colored  boys  diving  and  swimming  and  splashing 
in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  middle  zones,  or  you 
may  follow  our  brother  of  the  frozen  north  on 


TWO  SCENES   FROM    "  FANCHO.N 
THE   CRICKET.  ■ 


startling  experience  to  be  almost 
under  the  tree  in  which  a  lion  or 
tiger  was  crouching,  or  barely  escape 
a  big  bear  that  had  just  turned  in 
pursuit :  yet  you  may  see  all  of  these 
hap])enings  and  many,  many  more, 
equally  thrilling  and  wonderful,  at 
your  local  picture-house,  and  for  a 
very  small  sum  of  money— from  ten 
to  twenty  cents,  perhaps.  But  it  cost  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  get  the  pictures  for  you. 

This  is  also  true  of  sonic  wonderful  stories 
told  in  pictures  taken  in  foreign  lands.  Many 
boys  and  girls  have  been  to  see  the  play  "The 
Sign  of  the  Cross"  and  this  has,  within  the  past 
six  months,  been  made  into  motion-pictures,  and 
is  now  being  exhibited.  You  will  all  remember 
with  pity  the  sufferings  of  those  early  Christians 
who  loved  their  religion  better  than  their  lives. 
Even  those  who  have  read  the  accounts  in  their 
histories  have  never  been  so  impressed  by  it,  as 
when  they  see  it  acted  out  silently  on  the  screen. 
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Another  story  that  tells  you  much  about  Italy 
and  Rome,  and  shows  wonderful  views  of  that 
ancient    city,    and    of    the    Coliseum    where    the 


A    I  I.I, A    I  ..u     1  I.Ml'KRANCE. 

cruelties  upon  the  Christians  were  perpetrated  by 
the  Roman  Emperors,  is  "The  Eternal  City.  " 
Such  a  series  of  pictures  is  an  aid  to  the  student 
who  desires  to  see  Rome  in  its  actuality— its 
buildings,  famed  throughout  the  world,  and  its 
marvelously  beautiful  arches  and  squares. 

Besides  the  stories  told  in  long  films  which 
occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  theatre  program, 
there  are  also  what  are  called  "Current  Event" 


would  seem  to  the  observer  that  the  entire  globe 
nnist  be  within  range  of  the  lens  of  the  motion- 
picture  camera.  The  astonishing  thing  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  particular  kind  of  a  story 
is  made  ready  for  screen  exhibition.  For  exam- 
ple, it  seems  hardly  possible  that  when  the  recent 
arrav  of  war-ships  formed  in  line  one  morning, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  River  to  their  an- 
chorages, a  moving-picture  of  their  parade  was 
shown  at  a  New  York  theatre  the  same  evening, 
iliese  "current  event"  films  illustrate,  on  the 
screen,  almost  anything  that  you  might  read  about 
in  the  current  events  of  the  newspaper.  A  great 
fire,  or  a  disaster  of  any  kind,  the  launching  of  a 
-.liip.  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  big 
Imilding,  great  parades,  public  meetings  (showing 
lirominent  men  speaking  or  participating)  ;  all 
these  and  many  other  similar  events  are  faithfully 
pictured  by  the  camera  and  made  into  a  film 
almost  as  soon  as  the  actual  occurrences  them- 
selves are  concluded. 

The  motion-picture  is  the  latest  great  develop- 
ment in  the  progress  of  the  world.     It  is  one  of 


HARPOONING    THE    STING-RAY    OFF    THE    FLORIDA   COAST. 

pictures.     These  tell  of  immediate  happenings  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.     In  watching  these  films,  it 


A    "CURRENT    EVENTS"    PICTURE;    DISTRIBUTING    BREAD 
AMONG    LITTLE    FRENCH    ORPHANS. 

the  greatest  — if  not  the  greatest— of  the  educa- 
tional influences  of  the  day.  More  people  attend 
the  motion-picture  theatre  daily  than  are  found 
attending  libraries,  schools,  colleges,  and  other 
institutions  of  learning,  combined.  Every  picture 
■-hown  is  making  some  impression  — leaving  some 
imprint  —  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer.  This 
impression  is  for  good  or  the  reverse,  depending 
upon  the  story  told.  Hence  the  film  does  not 
always  give  a  desirable  kind  of  education.  Never- 
theless this  new  and  silent  power  is  daily  telling 
its  message  to  many  millions— a  message  of  love, 
and  peace,  and  hope,  and  achievement,  and  good 
for  the  race,— and  this  is  the  type  of  film  that 
will  eventually  dominate  the  business  of  making 
and  exhibiting  motion-pictures. 
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DEEP-SEA  THRILLERS  FOR  THE  "MOVIES" 

IIV    KiiliK.Kl     II.     Mr  HI.  I  OS 

Deep-sea  life  has  been  shown  in  the  "movies"  as 
a  result  of  some  unusual  photographic  work  clone 
in  the  Bahamas  by  J.  Ernest  and  George  M. 
Williamson,  of  Xew  York.  There  is  also  a  pros- 
pect that  a  new  era  is  about  to  open 
in  submarine  exploration. 

For  hours  at  a  time  these  men  sat 
in  comfort  within  six  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  and  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  shut  into  a 
small,  glolie-shaped  room  with  a  great 
glass  window  through  which  they 
could  see  all  that  went  on  in  the 
water  in  front  of  it.  There  they 
worked  and  talked  and  breathed  as 
naturally  as  though  they  were  upon 
the  shore.  .\nd  they  looked  with  ever 
widening  eyes  at  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  subaqueous  forests, 
studied  with  never  ceasing  amaze- 
ment the  countless  thousands  of 
brightly  colored  tropical  fishes, 
watched  with  increasing  admiration 
the  panorama  afforded  by  the  lace- 
like length  of  a  coral  reef,  with  hosts 
of  brilliant-hued  fish  swimming  in 
and  out  of  its  pearly  caverns,  and 
observed  with  wonder  and  awe  the 
skeletons  of  once  stately  ships,  with 
backbones  and  ribs  exposed,  as  they  rested  where 
they  struck  and  disappeared  from  human  ken 
generations  ago. 


tures  they  secured  are  reproduced  with  this  ar- 
ticle. 

l"(ir  the  first  time  photographs  were  taken  of  a 
deep-sea  diver  working  on  a  wreck.  Near  Nas- 
sau, there  is  the  hulk  of  an  old  blockade-runner 
that  came  to  grief  while  seeking  safety  during  the 
civil  war.     .She  lies  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  and 


BEFORE   THE    CAMERA. 


\\'hat    these   men    saw   beneath    the    sea    they 
photographed,  and   some  of  the  wonderful   pic- 


rillRTV    FF.ET    I'Mir.K    VVATI.K 


scattered  on  the  bottom  near  her  are  some  rust- 
encrusted  cannon  and  maTiy  cannon-balls.  George 
Williamson  volunteered  to  be  a  diver,  and  a  suit 
was  borrowed  from  the  Colonial  Government. 
.\lthough  he  had  never  been  beneath  the  surface 
in  this  .sort  of  garb  before,  Mr.  Williamson 
.gamely  went  down  and  strolled  about  the  wreck, 
picking  up  cannon-balls  antl  sending  them  aloft  in 
a  wire  basket  attached  to  a  line.  While  he  was 
so  engaged,  the  photographer,  safe  and  dry  in  the 
metal  chamber,  was  photographing  him  through 
the  clear  glass  window. 

As  in  all  tropical  waters,  the  sea  around  the 
Bahamas  abounds  in  sharks,  and  a  film,  that  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  annals  of  photography,  was 
secured  of  a  battle  between  two  of  these  monsters. 
.Specimens  eighteen  feet  and  twenty  feet  long  are 
common,  and  a  very  large  bait  that  would  last 
long  enough  for  the  purpose  of  photographing 
them  had  to  be  anchored  near  the  apparatus.  The 
sharks  soon  gathered  and  sw-am  around  and 
around  the  bait  several  at  a  time,  and  swallowed 
eagerly  huge  chunks  of  meat  which  were  thrown 
overboard  from  the  barge. 

The  crew  caught  half  a  dozen  of  these  monsters 
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with  large  hooks  attached  to  chains,  though  they 
lost  several  hooks  which  were  secured  with  heav\- 
woven-wire,  that  snapped  between  the  sharks" 
serrated  teeth  like  pack-threads.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  hooked  monsters  was  phoin- 
graphed  close  to  the  chamber.  .\  portion  of  the 
hunch  of  meat  which  he  had  captured  protruded 
from  his  mouth,  and  suddenly  another  huge  shark 
swam  in  view  and  wrested  it  from  his  jaws.  He 
swallowed  it,  at  one  gulp  and  the  other  shark 
became  infuriated.  Fearing  for  the  safety  of 
the  man  in  the  chamber,  for  had  one  of  the  sharks 
struck  the  glass  at  full  tilt  it  would  certainly  have 
been  broken  and  the  operator  drowned,  the  men 
on  deck  slackened  the  line  and  the  two  sharks 
engaged  in  battle  royal,  each  plunging  toward 
the  other  with  wide-opened  mouth  until  finally 
one  beat  off  the  other. 

All  of  this  is  faithfully  recorded  in  the  film  uj) 
to  the  last  moment  when  the  vanquished  shark 
swam  away.  There  have  been  many  fish  films 
taken  in  tanks  at  aquariums  and  from  the  surface, 
but  the  tank  has  never  been  built  that  could  stage 
the  spectacle  made  by  those  sharks. 

Many  stories  have  been  written  of  hand-to- 
hand  conflicts  with  man-eating  sharks,  but  when 
one  finds  a  native  diver  who  will  actually  go 
down  armed  with  nothing  but  a  short  knife  ami 
engage  in  a  single-handed  combat  with  one  of 
these  creatures,  truth  becomes  more  thrilling  than 
fiction.  Motion-pictures  were  made  of  such  a 
diver  meeting  one  of  these  kings  of  the  deep  in 
his  own  element.     The  shark  darted  toward  the 


his  knife  landed  a  death-stroke  in  the  monster's 
vitals. 

The   ingenious  apparatus   li\'   means   of   which 


THE    UNDER-WATER    PHOTOGRAPHER    AT    WORK. 

man  with  open  mouth.  The  diver  escaped  the 
yawning  jaws  by  a  quick  movement,  as  a  matador 
dodges  a  bull,  and  then  with  one  swift  thrust  of 


these  marvelous  photographs  were  secured  was 
devised  by  the  father  of  the  young  photograph- 
ers. It  consists  of  a  water-tight  and  flexible 
metallic  tube  e.xtending  downward  from  the  bot- 
tom of  a  barge-like  vessel.  The  tube  ends  in  a 
globular  photographing  chamber  opening  out  at 
one  side  into  a  funnel-shaped  continuation, 
which  is  closed  by  a  single  plate  of  very  clear 
and  heavy  glass.  By  the  aid  of  powerful  sub- 
marine lamps,  suspended  in  front  of  this  glass 
window,  and  which  illuminate  the  undersea 
world  within  the  field  of  the  camera,  pictures 
can  be  made  even  at  night.  The  boat  moves 
slowly  along  on  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the 
apparatus  suspended  over  the  ocean  depths.  If  it 
is  found  necessary  to  travel  rapidly,  however, 
the  tube  can  be  drawn  up  into  the  boat,  section  by 
section. 
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SPECIAL 

Maxy  League  inembers  do  not  seem  to  uinlerstaiicl  that 
badges  are  not  actually  sent  to  prize-winners  until  three 
weeks — or  sometimes  even  a  month — after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  in  the  magazine.  This  was 
found  advisable  for  several  reasons.  When  the  League 
began,  the  badges  were  forwarded  to  the  prize-winners 
each  month  immediately  after  the  issue  of  the  number 
containing  the  announcement  of  their  names.  But  be- 
fore long,  it  happened  that  several  badges  were  lost  or 
went  astray  in  transit. 

St.  Nichol.vs,  as  most  readers  know,  has  to  be  made 
up  far  in  advance  of  the  day  of  publication,  and  some- 
times twelve  weeks  or  more  elapse  between  the  date 
when  the  subjects  of  the  competition  are  published  in  the 
magazine  and  the  date  when  the  award-announcement 
informs  the  young  competitors  of  the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful contestants.  It  transpired,  therefore,  that  during 
that  long  interval  two  or  three  of  the  prize-winners  in  a 
single  competition  had  changed  their  addresses — some- 
times merely  from  a  winter  to  a  summer  home,  or  from 
the  country  back  to  town,  sometimes  by  a  complete 
change  of  residence  from  one  city  to  another.  So  the 
loss  of  the  badges  w-as  not  to  be  wondered  at :  and  we 
found    it    necessary — or,    at   all    events,    much    the    safer 


NOTICE 

course — to  defer  sentliiig  them  out  until  a  sufficient  time 
had  passed  to  allow  any  prize-winner,  even  among  our 
most  far-away  subscribers,  to  inform  us  of  his  or  her 
change  of  address,  thus  safe-guarding  the  receipt  of  the 
coveted  badge  and  avoiding  the  ve.\ations  of  its  going 
astray  or  being  delayed  in  the  mails. 

Another  matter  that  seems  to  have  puzzled  or  disap- 
pointed some  of  our  members  is  the  fact  that  our  Roll 
of  Honor  does  not — caiuwt,  in  fact, — contain  every 
month  the  names  of  all  those  whose  work,  while  just 
failing  a  prize,  deserves,  nevertheless,  special  mention 
or  hearty  commendation.  We  try  to  make  the  list  in- 
clude all  these  n;unes,  but  it  happens  now  and  then,  as 
in  the  present  issue,  that  the  pressure  on  the  space  in 
the  body  of  the  magazine  compels  the  Editor  to  reduce 
the  number  of  pages  allotted  to  the  entire  League,  and 
then  the  Roll  of  Honor  has  to  suffer,  along  with  all  the 
other  League  pages,  and  the  list  must  be  abridged. 

Please  remember,  therefore:  (i)  Badges  are  not  sent 
to  priae-ivinncrs  until  three  weeks  after  the  award  is 
announced  in  the  magazine :  and  (2)  //  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  Roll  of  Honor  cannot  contain  the  names 
of  ALL  the  contestants  whose  work  deserves  high  com- 
mendation  or  special  approz'al. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  185 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,   Aletha  Deitrich  (age  14),  Virginia.      Silver  badges,   Joan  Hale  (age   13),   Kansas;    Margery 
Metheny  (age  14),  Katharine  A.  Fleming  (age  12),  Pennsylvania;  Eleanor  Williams  (age  10),  Washington. 
VERSE.     Gold  bad^'L-^.  Sarah  F.  Borock  (age  14),  .\ew  York;   G.  Huanayra  Cowle  (age  13),  England. 
Silver  badges,  Barbara  Gold  Frost  (age  11),  New  York;   William  E.  Chace  (age  12),  New  York. 
DRAWINGS.     Gold  b.idge.  Beryl  H.  Margetson  (age  16),  England. 

Silver  badges,  Sarah  T.  Parker  (age  16),  South  Carolina;   Fannie  C.  Bamhart  (age  15),  Missouri;  Alta  Isabelle  Davis 
(age  15),  Nebraska;   David  Ryerson  Hull  (age  11),  Pennsylvania. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge.  Allen  Gray  (age  14),  New  York. 

Silver  badges,  William  Prentiss  Howe,  Jr.  (age  13),  Massachusetts;  Mildred  Hughes  (age  14),  Connecticut;  Irene 
Walber  (age  i2),NewYork;  Mary  L.  Lytle  (age  11),  Michigan;  Adelaide  White  (age  14),  New  York;  Mary  HoUister 
(age  14),  South  Dakota. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  badges.  Myrtle  Winter  (age  15),  New  Jersey;  Hubert  Barentzen  (age  15),  Purto  Rico. 
POZZLE  ANSWERS.  Gold  badges,  Henrietta  M.  Archer  (age  16),  New  York;  Geraldine  Mallette  (age  14),  Con- 
necticut;  Eloise  M.  Peckham  (age  12),  Rhode  Island. 
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THE  FLAG 

BY    SAR.\H    F.   BOROCK    (aGE    141 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  September,  1914) 
The  cooling  wind  caressed  the  flag  whose  colors, 
flaunting  high. 


This,  the  birthday  of  our  great  country,  was  a  won- 
derful day  to  all.  but  especially  to  the  children.  The 
girls  were  allowed  to  play  in  the  park  and  sing  songs, 
and  the  boys,  fished  in  the  best  fishing-holes.  These 
were  great  treats  for  the  prim  little  boys  and  girls,  and 
I   think   they  were   hap|)ier  with  these  simple  privileges 


Were  outlined  clear  in  bold  relief  against  the  dark'ning       than    many    children    are    nowadays    with    firecrackers, 

sky,  Roman-candles,  pop-guns,  and  all  the  elaborate  amuse- 

The  sinking  sun  suffused  the  clouds,  and  faintly  came  ments  which  are  provided  for  them. 

the  bell. 
As  gentiv  in  the  summer  breeze  the  bright  folds  rose 

and  fell. 
See  how  the  striped  hues  sail  in  pride  in  yon  sun's 

fading  light ! 
And  now  the  streaming  bunting  tells  its  story  to  the 

night : 

"E'er  since  the  Quaker  seamstress  starred  that  field  of 

mine  with  white 
Which  cheered  the  fiery  minute-men  to  struggle  for 

the  right. 
I  fan  the  flame  of  liberty  in  every  loyal  breast ; 
I  represent  a  haven  to  the  weary  and  oppressed  ; 
I  give  my  hopeful  message,  e'er,  far  over  land  and 

sea — 
I  am  the  silken  symbol  of  the  goddess  Liberty!" 

The  bright  hues  softly  rose  and  fell  beneath  the  moon's 

pale  light. 
And  told  its  famous  story  to  the  guardians  of  the  niglil. 

THE  FIRST  FOURTH  OF  JULY 

BV   ALETHA    DEITKICH     (aGE     I4I 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  "won  March,  1915) 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1776.  woke  early. 
People  talked  excitedly  in  groups,  and,  although  the  day 
was  young,  a  crowd  had  gathered  around  the  old  State 
House.  But  at  the  joyful  peals  of  the  Liberty  Bell, 
more  and  more  people  gathered,  until  there  was  a  much 
larger  crowd  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

It  seemed  to  the  men.  women,  and  children  that  the 


bell  rang  "Liberty!  Liberty!  Liberty!"  instead  of 
"Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong."  They  cheered  and 
cheered  each  great  statesman ;  but.  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  read  aloud  and  then  signed, 
first  by  John  Hancock,  and  then  by  all  the  other  famous 
statesmen,  the  air  was  rent  with  cheers,  and  the  Liberty 
Bell  "-ang  till  it  nearly  cracked  with  the  joyous  peal. 


MY  HAPPIEST  FOURTH 

BY   JOAN    HALE    (aCE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Perhaps  some  of  the  St.  Nicholas  readers  who  have 
been  in  Nice,  France,  remember  a  quaint  by-street  in 
the  old  part  of  the  city.  It  is  well  known,  and  many 
tourists  buy  their  gifts  there- to  take  to  their  friends  at 
home. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon,  the  Fourth  of  July,  that 
Barbara  and  I  walked  down  this  street,  and  we  were 
mighty  homesick.  We  stopped  at  several  shops  to  see 
if,  by  any  chance,  they  had  something  .4mericain  for 
the  dinner-table  that  evening,  but  our  efTorts  were  all  in 
vain.  In  o«e  place,  a  little  Frenchman  begged  us  to 
buy  some  French  souvenir  flags,  and  talked  so  rapidly 
thai  I  had  to  appeal  to  Barbara  to  translate  it. 

It  was  half  past  four  when  we  vowed  not  to  enter 
.mother  shop,  after  having  rans.acked  not  less  than  eight 
of  them,  when  suddenly  Barbara  touched  my  arm  and 
calmly  pointed  across  the  street. 

It  was  the  most  glorious  sight  that  I  may  ever  wish 
to  sec.  Fastened  in  the  doorway  of  a  shop,  was  a  small 
American  flag.  We  stood  and  looked  at  it  for  about  a 
minute  with  respectful  awe,  and  then  we  made  a  dash 
for  the  entrance. 

As  we  opened  the  door,  a  tiny  bell  tinkled  in  the  back 
of  the  shop,  and  an  old  man  came  into  the  room.  He 
was  fairly  bent  with  age,  and  he  had  a  long  white  beard. 
His  voice  tinkled  almost  like  the  bell  as  he  spoke  to  us. 

I  could  n't  say  a  word,  but  Barbara  asked  excitedly, 
"Oh,  have  you  any  more  flags?" 

He  shook  his  head,  and  then,  seeing  our  disappoint- 
ment, hesitated  a  moment. 

"I  have  no  more,  but  as  you  're  Americans,  too,  I  '11 
gladly    give    you    that    one,"    and    reaching    up,    he    un- 
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t  to  us,  refusing  to  take 


[July, 


fastened  the  flag  and   handed 
any  money  for  it. 

We  were  the  happiest  girls  in  France  that  day,  as  W' 
walked  back  to  the  hotel,  and  1  'ni  sure  that  it  was  th 
happiest  Fourth  of  July  that  I  have  ever  had. 


St.NlCHOLRS  LERGUC 
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THE  FL.-VG 

BV    G.    HL-.\NAVKA    COVVLE    (AGE    I3) 

(Cold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  icon  January,  1915) 

A  BANNER  waving  in  the  sunny  air; 

So  high  the  stafif  is  reared,  the  flag  's  not  touched 

By  a'l  the  dusty  turmoil  down  below. 

The  banner  is  a  symbol  of  that  part 

Of  the  great  nation  which  is  nearest  God. 

In  many  lands,  the  flag  is  that  which  draws 

.Ml  men  together ;  making  rich  and  poor 

Be  yoke-males,  toiling  for  their  nation's  good. 

The  colors  on  a  flag  oft  symbolize 

Those  virtues  which  a  nation  loves  the  most. 

When  glancing  at  the  rippling  folds,  we  hear 

The  patriots'  silver  trumpet  call,  that  bids 

The  followers  of  the  flag  to  stir  themselves 

.'\nd  gain  those  virtues  for  their  country's  sake. 

A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  STORY 

BV   MARGERY    METIIENY   (.■VCE  I4) 

k  {Silver  Badge) 

No;  Sandy  was  not  patriotic.    At  least  he  did  not  believe 
in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July. 


SUBJECT. 


To  begin  with,  he  was  awakened  early  in  the  morning 
by  a  fearful  noise  right  under  his  little  nose.  One  thing 
Sandy  disliked  w-as  to  be  awakened  when  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  an  enjoyable  snooze,  as  on  the  present  occasion. 
If  this  happened,  he  was  usually  cross  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Then  all  during  the  day  there  were  little  red  things 


which  gave  an  aggravating  little  bark  and  then  disap- 
peared. Sandy  caught  one  in  his  mouth,  and,  when  it 
went  oflf,  he  followed  its  example — with  his  tail  between 
his  legs. 

He  greatly  disliked  the  bombs.  It  was  one  of  these 
which  awakened  him,  and  he  bore  a  special  grudge 
against  them. 

About  the  only  fun  he  had  that  day  was  when  his 
master  put  the  flags  out.  There  was  a  brisk  breeze 
blowing,  and  Sandy  could  not  resist  those  flapping 
things.  So  he  had  a  grand  frolic  with  one,  but  was 
cuffed  for  doing  so. 

He  was  tired  after  all  this  exertion,  and  when  he  tried 
to  get  a  little  rest,  he  sat  down  on  the  lighted  end  of  a 
piece  of  punk.     You  can  imagine  the  way  he  howled  ! 

In  the  evening  there  were  fire-works.  There  were 
peculiar  animals  which  growled  threateningly  and  then 
shot  up  into  the  air.  These  were  sky-rockets,  though 
Sandy  did  not  know  their  name. 

The  pin-wheels  and  "sparklers"  mystified  him,  and  in 
trying  to  catch  the  sparks,  he  burned  his  mouth. 

At  last  it  was  bed-time,  and  Sandy  was  very  glad  of 
it.  You  can  hardly  blame  his  dislike  of  the  glorious  ( ?) 
Fourth,  for  he  was  only  a  collie  puppy — and  Scotch  al 
that '. 


THE  FLAG 

BY    FLORENCE  WHITE    (aGE    Ii) 

Whatever  the  country  or  nation, 
Whatever  the  symbol  or  hue. 
Whatever  the  flag  or  the  pennant. 
My  choice  is  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Red  is  for  soldiers  in  battle. 
For  their  bravery,  courage,  and  life ; 
White  is  for  purity,  also  for  peace 
That  produces  a  lull  in  the  strife. 

Blue  for  the  truth  of  the  nation. 
The  truth  of  its  men  and  laws,  too. 
This  is  the  worth  of  our  dearly  loved  fl 
Hurrah,  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue ! 
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THE  FLAG 

nV    IlARllARA    GOLD    FROST    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A  SKIRT,  a  kerchief  red. 

Was  all  they  had  ; 
An  army  jacket  blue 

Of  some  brave  lad  ; 
Yet  out  of  this  they  made 

That  emblem  grand 
Destined  to  wave  for  aye 

O'er  our  fair  land. 

The  stars  were  thirteen,  then. 

But  every  star  that  shone 
On  that  great  banner,  told 

A  story  of  its  own  ; 
A  tale  of  hope  and  fear, 

A  tale  of  death  and  woe  : 
Brave  nun.  who  gave  their  lives 

To  crush  their  country's  foe. 

Now  there  arc  forty-eight 

But  have  we  ever  thought 
Of  our  own  liberty — 

How  dearly  it  was  bought? 
We  honor  those  brave  men 

Who  fought  o'er  wild  and  crag. 
Our  hearts  are  filled  with  awe. 

As  we  salute  our  flag. 

MY  HAPPIEST  FOIRTH  OF  JULY 

BV   AULEF.N    BORDEAU.X     (AGE    IS) 

An  ideal  Fourth — hot.  sultry  air,  heavy  with  the  odor  of 
powder :  pounds  of  fire-crackers,  torpedoes,  caps  ; — and 
now  and  then  the  booming  of  a  gigantic  cannon-cracker. 
Yet  I  considered  it  a  terrible  day — my  aunt  being  an 
advocate  of  a  "sane"  Fourth,  and  forbidding  all  fire- 
crackers. 

"Cheer  up.  Jack  !  It  is  n't  going  to  be  so  dreadful 
after  all !"  e.xclainied  my  uncle's  voice.  "What  do  you 
say  to  coming  along  with  me  when  I  race  in  the 
regatta?" 


I  could  scarcely  grasp  his  meaning.  Finally  I  gasped, 
"Go  along  with  you !  Do  I — well  just  don't  1 1  Do  you 
really  mean  it?" 

"Sure  thing!     Run  along  and  be  ready  at  10.30  a.m." 
I  was  too  excited  to  remember  what  happened  after- 
ward.    All  I  know  is  that  when  we  reached  the  river,  we 


had  lunch,  then  I  was  introduced  to  some  competitors, 
and  about  1.30  went  down  to  the  landing.  My  1  how 
proud  I  was  when  I  stepped  into  a  little  beauty  of  a 
boat,  white  with  the  word  "Neptune"  in  blue  and  gold 
letters.  A  pistol  shot — a  whirr  of  machinery — we  leaped 
forward,  sending  the  spray  several  feet  into  the  air.  On 
we  went,  scarcely  seeming  to  touch  the  water.  Around 
the  bend — Ah !  there  we  passed  a  boat !  Another ! 
Shouts  of  applause.  A  bnoy !  one  fourth  of  the  race 
over.  Faster,  faster 
we  went.  An  ex- 
plosion I — The  fore- 
most boat  stopped 
directly  in  our  path. 
I  half  closed  my 
eyes,  awaiting  the 
almost  inevitable 
collision.  A  sharp 
turn  of  the  wheel — 
the  boat  curved  in 
toward  the  shore ! 
The  danger  was 
over.  The  third 
buoy.  Only  one  boat 
ahead ! 

"Now  for  the  final 
spurt  !"  hissed  Un- 
cle. The  boat  leaped 
into  the  air! — Oh! 
we  had  passed  the 
Arroii'!  A  burst  of 
applause — and  the 
A'f/>/iiiif  slowed  ..^  loi'ui.AU  suiyhcr"  bv  joh\  i. 

down.  As  we  stepped  mili.ek,  aue  11. 

out,  a  tall  white- 
haired  man  shook  hands  with  Uncle,  and  then  presented 
him  with  the  beautiful  Regatta  Cup.  Congratulations, 
then  home  in  the  auto.  After  an  early  supper  came  a 
wonderful  display  of  fireworks.  A  late  bedtime.  This 
ended  my  happiest  Fourth. 

THE  ROCKET 

IIV    WILLIAM    E.    CHACK    (aGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
There  was  a  little  boy. 

Who  had  a  little  pocket ; 
In  which  he  kept  a  sixpence 

To  buy  a  little  rocket. 

Then  in  the  morning  early. 

He  put  on  his  little  jacket; 
And  took  out  his  little  rocket 

To  make  a  little  racket ! 

THE  ROCKET 

BY    BETTY    HUMPHREYS     (aGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 

"With  envy  now 

The  stars  may  bow, — 

I  'ni  monarch  of  the  air  ; 

From  earth  below 

How  fast  I  go  I 

Crowds  collect  to  stare. 


In  the  air, 

A  flashing  glare. 
A  shooting  rocket  sped  ; 

Far  below. 

With  ste.ady  glow. 
Burned  fires  green  and  red 


In  the  night. 
Burning  bright. 

He  calls  unto  the  sky : 
"Great  as  a  star 
That  shines  afar. 

Greater,  too,  am  I ! 


"Hear  them  cheer! 
The  moon  I  'm  near — 

But  even  as  it  cries. 

With  one  last  flash 
And  noisy  crash. 

It  falls  to  earth  and — dies. 
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A  FOURTH  OF  JL"LY  STORY 

BY    KATHAKINE  A.    FLEMING    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"Papa  !" 

"Huh?" 

"What  time  is  it  ?" 

"I  don't  know.     Go  to  slci-p." 

Silence  a  little  while. 

"Well,  papa,  do  you  know  what  day  this  is?" 

"Xo.  go  to  sleep." 

Silence  for  about  fi\'e  minutes. 

"Papa,  I  heard  the  clock  strike  five.  Let  's  get  up  and 
shoot  fire-crackers." 

"Now,  Bobby,  go  to  sleep,  or  I  won't  let  you  shoot 
them  at  all." 

Bobby  was  very  patriotic  on  Fourth  of  July  and  al- 
ways started,  days  before,  to  save  his  pennies  for  fire- 
crackers. 


"Papa,  I  'vc  been  asleep  a  long  time,  so  let  's  get  up, 
will  you  ?" 

"No,  BoBby." 

"Well,  Papa,  may  I  come  over  in  your  bed?" 

"Yes,  if  you  will  be  quiet." 

Bobby,  in  Papa's  bed,  whispers : 

"Let  's  get  up  " 

"Well,  all  right  I  But  I  'm  glad  Fourth  of  July  comes 
only  once  a  year  !" 


TWO  P.ATRIOTS— A  4TH  OF  JULY  ST(JRY 

DV   ELEANOR  \VIULIA.MS    (AGE    tO) 

{Silver  Badge) 
On  the  fourth  of  July,  I  had  a  tiny  silk  American  flag. 
I  carried  it   with  mc  everywhere,  for   I   loved  the  little 
flag.     One  day.  while  playing.  I  lost  it. 

In  the  spring,  when  I  was  climbing  one  of  our  tall 
trees,  what  do  you  think  I  saw?  Interwoven  in  the 
partly-made  r.est  of  a  pair  of  robins  was  my  flag. 

I  watched  the  robins  finish  their  nest,  and  rear  their 
family.  They  sang  all  spring  and  part  of  the  summer, 
but  when  August  came,  they  ceased  singing,  and  I  then 
knew  they  were  getting  on  their  new  suits  for  their  long 
journey  southward. 

The  little  flag  looked  very  beautiful,  and  as  I  looked 
up  at  it  through  the  tree-tops,  I  would  think  of  the  two 
little  happy  birds  that  loved  their  country.  I  always 
called  them  "my  two  patriots,"  for  it  seemed  as  though 
they  knew  our  flag  ought  to  be  honored,  so  they  wove  it 
into  their  nest.  I  think  our  flag  really  could  n't  stand 
for  anything  better  for  us  to  love  and  protect  than  our 
American  song-birds,  who  add  so  much  to  the  charm  of 
the  fields  and  woods  in  summer. 

But  the  autumn  is  here,  and  the  robins,  old  and 
young,  have  flown  away  to  warmer  lands,  and  the  nest 
is  deserted.  But  the  little  flag  reminds  me  that  they 
will  be  back  again  in  the  spring,  with  their  cheerful 
songs  of  love  and  freedom. 

MY  HAPPIEST   FOURTH 

BY    KATHARINE    VAN    R.    HOLSTE    (AGE    l6) 

My  happiest  Fourth  will  be  when  the  universal  flag  is 
unfurled,  the  anthem  of  world-patriotism  is  sung  by  all 
races. 

Why  need  there  be  war?  A  State  of  our  Union 
would  not  take  up  arms  against  a  sister  State.  Why, 
then,  should  nations  disagree?  The  United  States  of 
the  World — not  America  alone  ! 

Patriotism  !  Love  for  one's  country  !  Yet  the  earth 
is  beautiful  everywhere — both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Why  prefer  one  place  above  another?  Why  say  to  a 
Canadian,  "The  United  States  is  better  than  your  coun- 
try"?   Canada  is  also  fair. 

"Let  not  a  man  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his  coun- 
try ;  let  him  rather  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves  his 
kind."  A  wise  and  true  saying.  If  followed,  the  uni- 
versal flag  will  be  raised,  the  universal  anthem  sung  and 
then  all  the  world  shall  have  its  happiest  day. 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  139 

Thf.  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  origins!  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puz/les,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
allv,  cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  189  will  close  July  24  (for  for- 
eign members  July  30).  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  Sr. 
NiciKii.As  for  November. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
.Subject,  "The  .-Vutumn  Hills." 

Prose.  lOssay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.  Subject,  "What  Might  Have  Haopened  —  and 
What  Happened!" 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prims  or  negatives.      .Subject,  "  .•Ml  Aboard !  " 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Siilijcct,  "  .Something  Round,"  or  a  Heading  for  Novem- 
ber. 

Puzzle.  .Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Hest,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  .Sr.  NICHOLAS. 
Must  lie  iiiilorscrl  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
tlie  llrsi  page  (.f  tlu-  "  Ki.l.lle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
sliall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  J'liz,-,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Pfize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  IK  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  fewa'ards  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aeeoiiif allied  l>y  a  selfaiidresseil  ami  stamped  envelop  of  llit 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 
.\nv  reader  of  .Si.  Nhhhias,  whether  a  .subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.      No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  iinist  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  hcyond  doiiht — and  must  stale  in  -uriting — that 
the  coniribulion  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  ".\nswers  to 
Puzzles." 
Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  .Avenue,  New  York. 
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To  our  regret,  the  surname  of  Mrs.  Mary  Biddle  Filler, 
the  author  of  "A  Home-made  Swimming  Pool,"  was  in- 
correctly printed  "Filter"  at  the  head  of  that  article  in 
the  June  number  of  St.  Nicholas. 

All  young  readers  of  Mr.  Montague  Palmer's  compre- 
hensive and  illuminating  article  in  this  issue — "What 
Every  One  Should  Know  About  the  Aeroplane" — will  be 
interested  in  an  item  published  in  the  newspapers  ju>t 
as  this  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  going  to  press.  Ii 
tells  of  a  new  Italian  machine — a  "gigantic  douliK- 
aeroplane,"  or  "aeroplane  destroyer," — which,  according 
to  the  correspondence  of  the  .Associated  Press,  is  de- 
signed for  attacking  dirigible  airships.  The  account 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"It  is  an  enormous  machine,  with  three  separate  en 
gines,  and  with  a  total  energy  of  over  250  horse-power 
The  aeroplane  combines  the  tractor  and  pusher  type  of 
machines — that  is.  those  which  are  drawn  along  by  an 
air-screw  in  front,  and  those  which  are  pushed  by  an 
air-screw  behind.  It  consists,  in  fact,  of  the  bodies  ol 
two  ordinary  tractor  biplanes  placed  side  by  side  and 
far  enough  apart  to  leave  room  between  them  for  the 
propeller  of  a  third  engine.  Each  of  the  two  main 
bodies  has  its  own  engine  and  tractor-screw  in  front,  sn 
that  it  looks  at  first  like  two  ordinary  tractor  biplam 
Hying  hand  in  hand.  On  the  section  of  wing  whicli 
joins  the  two  bodies  is  placed  the  body-work  of  an  ordi 
nary  pusher  biplane,  with  the  engine  and  propelU  r 
behind.  In  this  way  the  body  projects  well  forward  in 
front  of  the  screws  of  the  other  two  engines,  so  that  it 
can  carry  a  gun  of  considerable  size  and  have  a  clear 
field  of  fire  forward,  backward,  and  on  both  sides,  with- 
out danger  of  hitting  its  own  propellers  or  planes." 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  taking  you  for  a  year 
and  a  half  and   I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  without 
you. 

On  the  first  day  of  every  month  when  I  come  in  from 
playing  in  the  afternoon  the  first  thing  I  say  is,  "Has 
St.  Nicholas  come  yet?" 

I  have  four  turtles  :  they  are  very  small  and  are  only 
about  5^  of  an  inch  long  and  !<»  of  an  inch  wide.  I 
often  watch  them  as  they  swim,  or  climb  on  the  rocks. 
Their  names  are  Todic,  and  Budge,  and  Tommy  and 
Johnny. 

To-day  is  Easter  and  the  cook  gave  me  three  darling 
little  chickens.  I  like  them  very  much.  Their  names 
are  Minnie,  that  is  after  the  cook  ;  it  is  the  biggest  one 
so  I  named  it  after  her. 

To-morrow  I  am  going  to  roll  eggs  with  a  friend  of 
mine  who  takes  you,  too. 

My  Aunt  Daisy  sent  me  a  big  rabbit  and  I  have  eaten 
his  ears  off. 

My  favorite  story  is  "The  Boarded-up  House,"  and 
was  "The  Lucky  Stone."  I  have  a  book  of  "The  Lucky 
Stone." 

From  your  loving  reader, 

Sally  Mc.Adoo  (age  11). 


AsoLo,  Italv. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  one  year,  and 
hope  to  take  you  for  many  more.  I  loved  "'fhe  Run- 
away," but  I  like  "The  Lost  Prince"  better  than  any- 
thing. I  wish  Mrs.  Burnett  would  write  lots  more 
stories. 

You  niifht   like  to  see  what   Italy  is  like.    F   iiuan   the 


little  village  in   which  i    will  enclose  a   few 

postal  cards  because  ni>  no  more  films.     We 

came  to  Italy  when  I  was  I'uc  and  have  been  here  e\er 
since.  Now  I  am  twelve.  Once  in  a  while  we  go  home 
to  America.  I  have  crossed  the  ocean  eight  times  and 
have  been  to  France  and  Switzerland,  but  like  Italy  best. 
It  is  a  "lovely  town"  as  Nancy,  my  little  sister,  says.  I 
know  three  languages,  English,  of  course,  French,  and 
Italian.  I  used  to  think  it  a  lot,  but  when  I  heard  of 
one  of  Father's  friends  knowing  eight  languages  I  felt 
so  ashamed  of  knowing  so  little,  that  now  I  am  learning 
German.  Oh  do  tell  me  why  months  are  so  long  it 
seems  years  when  you  wait  for  a  friend  like  St.  Nich- 
olas. Lovingly,   your   keenest    reader, 

H.  A.    SULLIVA.S. 


Riverside,  Calif. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  have  taken  St.  Nicholas  for 
three  years  and  we   love   it   and   hope   we   may  always 
have  it. 

We  live  in  an  orange  grove.  We  have  on  our  place 
some  loquat  trees,  some  persimmon,  some  pistachio, 
pomegranate,  date,  lime,  and  avocado  trees.  I  like  this 
fruit,  but  I  would  like  to  see  snow,  too,  for  I  have  never 
seen  snow  close  to. 

My  sister  and  I  raise  all  the  chickens,  and  they  are 
so  tame  that  they  come  up  and  eat  out  of  our  hands.  I 
have  raised  eight  baby  turkeys  and  they  are  my  own 
We  have  five  rabbits.     We  have  two  big  cats,  and  three 
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baby  cats,  and  a  Russian  wolf-hound.  I  have  a  brown 
horse,  and  her  name  is  Dolly.  My  sister  has  a  black 
horse  and  his  name  is  Buster.  One  day  Buster  grabbed 
a  chicken  off  a  high  wall  and  began  tossing  the  poor 
chicken  up  in  the  air.  One  day  he  caught  a  mouse  and 
ate  the  poor  mouse  whole.  One  day  I  was  walking  past 
his  stall  and  I  was  eating  an  orange,  and  he  grabbed  the 
orange  right  out  of  my  hand  and  ate  it  up  before  I 
could  get  it  away  from  him.  One  day  I  caught  Buster 
up  on  the  fourth  stbp  of  the  high  ladder  going  up  to  the 
loft.  If  he  could  get  up  high  enough  and  saw  what  was 
up  there,  we  would  have  a  hard  time  keeping  him  down 
from  the  loft.     The  hay  is  kept  up  there. 

Sometimes    Buster    stands    up    on    his    hind    legs    and 
looks  over  the  wall  at  my  horse.      My   Daddy  uses   him 
for  a  polo  horse  and  Buster  loves  it. 
Your  loving  reader, 

S.\RA  B.\RB.^R.\  Brown   (age  8). 

New  York  Citv. 
De.^r  St.  Nicholas:  (I  'm  Elise)  At  last  I  'm  able 
to  write  to  you,  because,  whenever  I  have  begun  to 
write,  my  twin  sister  Ruth  has  always  butted  in  and 
bothered  me,  but  now  we  have  compromised  on  writing 
together. 

(1  'm  Ruth)  I  don't  really  care  about  writing  letters, 
but  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  write,  too,  and  tell  you 
how  nuich  I  enjoy  you. 

(It  's  both  of  us)  Two  summers  ago  we  were  travel- 
ing in  Mexico,  where  we  had  some  very  amusing  ex- 
periences. Mama  and  Papa  were  with  us,  as  was  also 
a  friend  of  the  family,  Mr.  Francis  .\rnold,  who  was 
arrested  as  a  spy  and  was  condemned  to  be  shot.  But 
his  raincoat  saved  him.  It  had  a  London  label  on  it, 
and  one  of  the  Mexicans  seeing  it  said ;  "Oh,  Lon- 
don 's  the  capital  of  Paris,  and  all  the  people  there  are 
Germans,  so  let  him  go."  He  was  set  free,  and  though 
this  story  sounds  rather  fishy  it  is  perfectly  true.  We 
also  brought  home  a  collection  of  dressed  fleas,  which 
are  made  by  the  Indians  of  Mexico. 

Last    month,    as    we    each    tried    to    get    you    first,    we 
broke    a    lamp    and    the    result    was   that    you   were    kept 
away   fron\  us  for  two  whole  weeks.     You  may  be  sure 
that  we  behaved  ourselves  very  properly  after  that. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Elise  and  Ruth  Everett  (age  lo). 


Dorset,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  enjoy  your  stories.  I  do  think  you  are  the  best  mag- 
azine ever  published.  There  is  always  a  scuffle  on  the 
day  you  come.  My  brother  usually  gets  you  first,  and 
then  he  calls  upstairs,  "Anneke,  your  St.  Nicholas  has 
come."  He  won't  give  it  to  me  till  I  promise  to  give  it 
to  him  the  moment  I  am  finished  with  it. 

My  mother  is  reading  a  story  in  you,  too.  She  used 
to  take  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  my  big 
brother,  who  is  now  a  prisoner  of  war. 

1  like  "The  Lost  Prince"  best,  but  Mother  and  Patsy 
(that  is  my  brother's  name)  like  "Peg  o'  the  Ring"  best. 
Oh,  I  am  simply  longing  for  the  next  St.  Nicholas. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Anneke  Moore. 


Dear 
writt 


Bensonhurst,  N.  Y. 
St.    Nicholas  :    This   is   the   second   time   I    have 
1  to  you  but  I  could  not  help  writing  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  you. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  League  but  I  have  never  sent 
anything  in  yet.  but  I  hope  lo  soon.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  "Riddle  Box,"  though  I  am  not  very 
good  at  guessing  them. 


I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  having  "The  Lost  Prince," 
as  I  have  read  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  and  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much.  I  love  to  read  "The  Book  Man" 
and  I  enjoy  reading  the  "Letter- Box"  very  much. 

First  I  read  you,  then  my  brother,  and  then  all  the 
rest  of  our  family  in  turn,  until  you  come  down  to  the 
man  who  works  for  us,  and  who  can  neither  read  or 
write  :  and  so  he  looks  at  the  pictures,  and  then  I  read 
parts  of  you  to  him  ;  and  when  I  have  finished,  he  says: 
"Wall,  that  's  the  puttyest  book  you  've  read  to  me  in 
a  long  time." 

I  am  having  you  bound  this  Christmas  and  I  am 
going  to  have  the  advertisements  left  in  as  I  enjoy  the 
advertisements  just  as  much  (almost)  as  the  magazine, 
and  after  I  read  the  stories,  then  I  read  them. 

This  is  a  very  long  letter  but   I   had  so  much  to  tell 
you.     However,  I  will  close  now  with  much  love 
From  your  loving  reader, 

Peggy  Fay  (age  12). 

ROSE  AND  PUNCHINELLO 

Rose,  said  Mrs.  Brown,  I  want  you  to  go  to  the  store 
for  me.  Rose  was  a  good  girl,  and  she  did  not  whine 
when  her  mother  called  her.  Yes,  mother  dear,  said 
Rose,  what  do  you  want  at  (ho  store?  Her  mother  gave 
her  25c.  and  .said,  I  want  a  package  of  jello,  that  will 
cost  10c.  then  I  want  a  (juarter  pound  of  butter,  and  it 
will  cost  IOC.  and  then  I  want  5c.  worth  of  lemon  drops, 
and  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  candy  store  for  those, 
said  Mrs.  Brown.  Rose  said  good  by  to  her  mother, 
and  ran  down  the  street  being  careful  nt)t  to  lose  the 
money.  First  she  got  the  jello  and  the  butter,  then  she 
went  to  the  candy  store  and  got  the  candy.  She  was  on 
her  way  home,  when  she  saw  a  funny  little  man  standing 
right  in  front  of  her,  and  he  said,  do  you  want  to  go  to 
fairyland?  Yes,  said  Rose,  but  mother  will  not  know 
where  I  am,  and  besides  I  have  to  take  these  things 
home  to  her.  We  will  see  about  that,  said  the  little 
man.  Would  you  like  to  know  my  name?  asked  the 
little  man.  Yes,  said  Rose  politely,  but  how  will  mother 
■know  where  I  am  ?  At  once  the  little  man  waved  his 
hands  back  and  forth,  and  the  things  were  gone.  My 
name  is  Punchinello,  said  the  little  man,  and  if  you 
want  to  go  to  fairyland  come  we  must  go.  I  think  I  had 
better  not  go,  said  Rose,  mother  will  worry.  All  right 
said  Punchinello,  and  with  a  streak  of  lightning  he  was 
gone.  Then  Rose  went  home  thankfully  and  always 
had  good  luck. 

Marv  Louise  Holuen   (age  7). 

WAR 

All  the   nations  are   at  war! 
Oh,  the  cannon  !  how  they  roar. 
,\ll  day  men  fi^ht. 
Sometimes  all  night. 

If  nations  would  agree. 
And  Kings  only  see 
How  much  better  is  peace ; 
Then  war  would  surely  cease. 

Esther  K.  Dette  (age  9). 

THE  FAIRY 

I  've  a  little  fairy  wand. 
See,  here  in  my  hand. 
I  guess  I  '11  be  a  fairy, 
Then  my  steps  will  be  airy, 
And  if  I  can  have  my  way 
A  good  fairy  I  'cvill  stay. 

Anne  S.  Bryan  (age  9). 


Piddle 


Diagonal.  Kingsley.  Cross-w 
Denounce.  4.  Fragment.  5.  Gn 
der.     8.   Hostelry. Riddle.     1 


ANSWERS  TO    PUZZLES   IN   THE  JUNE  NUMBER 

I.  Kangaroo.    3.  Liberate.    3 
e.     6.    NIandolin.     7.   Squan 


rturnethaway  wrath,  butgric 


Ni;mrrical  E.sigma.     A  soft  a 
us  words  stir  up  anger. 

Final  Acrostic.     Decatur,     i.  Scareo.     -z.  Danube.     3.   Mani; 
ManiU.     5.  RackeT.     6.  Bureau.     7.  SingcK. 

Dn.MOND.     I.  B.     1.  Bob.     3.    Easel.     4.    Bartrani.     5.   Bostonis 
.     Bernard.     7.  Laird.     8.  Mad.     o.  N. 


Dot;BLE  Acrostic.  "The  thrall  in  person  mav  be  free  in  soul." 
Cross-words:  i.  Tosic.  2.  HuMan.  3.  EnAct.  4.  Thvme.  s  HoBby. 
6.  ReEls.  7.  Afrix.  8.  LuRid.  9  LcEch.  10.  Idnal.  11.  Naiad. 
12.   PeNny.     13.   Easel.     14.  Rhomb,     ij.  Sat'ce.     16.  OgLes. 


No 


klDo 


L'BLE  Acrostic.  Initials,  Camp-fire:  central  letters.  Boy 
i-words:  1.  Cabin.  2.  Acorn.  3.  Mayor.  4.  Pasha. 
Idols.     7.   Route.     8.   Entry. 


Illustrated  Primal  Acrostic. 
jutant.  3.  Grosbeak.  4.  Elephant 
Antelope. 

Primal  .\crostic.  Battle  of  Bu 
2.   Attack.     3.  Tyrant.     4.   Turnip. 


Magenta,     t.  Mosquito. 
5.  (November.     6.  Torlo 


Transpositions.  Robert  Bu 
t.  Lamb,  balm.  4.  Seat,  east. 
Robe.  bore.  8.  Runs,  urns.  9. 
Last,  salt. 

Oblique  Rectangle,  i.  B. 
Ennui.  6.  Gummy.  7.  Imbed. 
It.  Penal.     12.  Lag.    13.  L. 

Arith.metical  Puzzle.     Four. 


Central  Acrostic.  Beethoven. 
HatEful.  3.  DesErts.  4.  LaSTing. 
Elevate.    8.  FomEnts.    9.  SpiNdle. 


ns.  I.  Care,  r 
5.  Tear,  rate. 
TDear,  read,     i 


e.  2.  Gore,  ogre. 
I.  Mate,  tame.  7. 
Vane,  nave.     11. 


3.    Belle.     4 
9.    Droop. 


Cross-words; 
5.    Pushing. 


ProBlcm. 
Echoing. 


13.   Entire.     14.  Rogues. 
Legion. 


ikerHill.   Cross-words:  1. 

5.  Lament.     6.  Energj*. 

Unfair.     11.  Nation. 


15.  Hamper.     16.   Inju 


Beaver. 
Kingly. 


17.  Length.     18 


Connected  Squares.  I. 
Necks.  5.  Dress.  II.  i.  B 
5.  Dress.  III.  1.  Dress.  2 
IV.  I.  Soles.  2.  Opera.  3. 
Soles.    2.  Opera.    3.  Legal. 


Trend.  3.  Rider.  3.  Educe.  4, 
i.  2.  Eager.  3.  Agone.  4.  Rents, 
alio.  3.  Ethel.  4.  Siege.  5.  Soles. 
:arn.     4.    Erred.     5.    Sandy.     V.     i. 

Erase.     5.  Sales. 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizi 


nd  should  be 


;  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

cknowledijed  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24lh  of  each  month, 
care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  received  before  April  24  from  Henrietta  M.  Archer— Geraldine  Mallette— Eloise 
M.  Peckhara— Marshall  .A.  Best— Lothrop  Bartlett— Isabel  Shaw— Helen  L.  Young— Helen  .\.  Moulton— Gertrude  Berrall— Harry  C  Bailey- 
Elizabeth  Lee  Young— Evelyn  Hillman— 'Allil  and  Adi"— Elaine  Buck— Claire  A.  Hepner— "Chums." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  .\pril  Number  were  received  before  April  24  from  Joseph  Kirschner,  10— "Enoch."  to— Marion  .Ames,  10— 
lanet  B.  Fine,  10— Elisabeth  P.  Lewis,  10— "  Midwood,"  o— Hubert  Barentzen.  9— Arthur  Poulin,  Jr.,  9— Katharine  Bliss,  9— Frances  K.  Mar- 
latt.  9— Miriam  Hardy.  8— Lawrence  A.  Wood,  7— Edith  Anna  Lukens,  7— Lucia  Pierce  Barber,  6— Evelyn  Calvert  Richler,  5- Marv  Inez  Fry, 
5— Carrington  Hanna.  -,— Bessie  Wells,  2— Beatrice  B.  Bishop,  2— F  and  F.  Knutley,  2— R.  Herzberg.  i— J.  Hull,  i  — K  Clark,  1— G.  Potter,  i 
-C.  F.  Eddy,  i-E.  Blake,  i-E.  Turpin.  i-F  Haughton.  t-P.  M  Moore.  ■  _R.  Search,  i-A  C.  Han,  i-R  Miller,  i-D.  McEvoy.  i-A. 
L  Gates,  i— M.  Frauenlh,  i— E.  Strong,  i— E.  C.  Roche,  1— W.  S.  Walz.  i— R  I.  Remieu,  i— D.  Heggie,  i-O.  Chr)stal,  ■— J.  S.  McGraw  i 
— M.  De  Revere,  1— E  Townsend,  i-M.  L.  Guthrie,  i— A.  J  Scott,  i— M.  J.  Weisberg,  i— W.  Gilbert,  i— H.  Payne,  i— .M.  H.  Smyth  and  A. 
H    Bristow,  i-E    Potter,  I— H.  Lowden,  i-B.  Traub,  1— A.  N.  Farrar,  I.    ■"  "  ' 


TRIPLE  BEHE.4DINGS 

I.  Tripi-Y  behead  concealed,  and  leave  a  lair.  2.  Triply 
behead  to  be  present,  and  leave  the  finish.  3.  Triply 
behead  a  guiding  light,  and  lea\'e  to  study.  4.  Triply 
behead  spoilt,  and  leave  conducted.  5.  Triply  behead  to 
revolve,  and  leave  devoured.  6.  Triply  behead  flower>', 
and  leave  to  free.  7.  Triply  behead  one  who  makes  a 
display  of  learning,  and  leave  an  insect.  8.  Triply 
behead  foundation,  and  leave  a  masculine  nickname. 
9.  Triply  behead  sarcasm,  and  leave  wrath.  10.  Triply 
behead  to  consume,  and  leave  a  pronoun.  11.  Triply 
behead  a  short  poem,  and  leave  a  snare.  \2.  Triply  be- 
head to  see,  and  leave  aged.  13.  Triply  behead  a  bell- 
tower,  and  leave  to  cook.  14.  Triply  behead  a  position, 
and  leave  a  cold  substance.  15.  Triply  behead  to  steal  a 
person,  and  leave  a  doze.  16.  Triply  behead  mean,  and 
leave  performed.  17.  Triply  behead  to  become  visible, 
and  leave  a  part  of  the  head.  18.  Triply  behead  to 
occur,    and    leave    an    enclosure.      19.    Triply    behead    to 


reiterate,  and  leave  to  feed.  20.  Triply  behead  pre- 
served, and  leave  a  masculine  nickname.  21.  Triply 
behead  various,  and  leave  arid.  22.  Triply  behead  sup- 
ported, and  leave  old  times.  23.  Triply  behead  a  fragrant 
herb,  and  leave  to  pinch.  24.  Triply  behead  to  save,  and 
leave  a  hint.  25.  Triply  behead  a  pronoun,  and  leave  a 
fairy. 

The  initials  of  the  remaiiiing  words  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  very  important  document. 

FRANCES  DUDLEY  (age  15I,  League  Member. 

NIMERICAL  ENIGSIA 

I  AM  composed  of  twenty-six  letters  and  form  a  patriotic 
exclamation  by  a  patriotic  man. 

My  12-24-3-19  is  mild.  My  14-1-16-10  is  a  monster. 
My  26-8-25  is  to  strike.  My  3-17-20  is  energy.  My 
11-23-9-21-7  is  to  revolt.  My  22-13-4  is  to  color. 
My  15-2-18-6  is  to  split. 

KENNETH  H.  ZABRisKiE  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


JLLU^TRATBD  NIJMBR|CAL^NT 


This  liittVrs  from  the  ordinary  nuimrical  enigma  in 
that  the  words  forming  it  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. The  answer,  consisting  of  thirty  letters, 
names  a  famous  event  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that 
took  place  on  a  certain  July  third. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DIAGONAL 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  I.eague  Competition) 
All  the  names  required  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  they  are  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name 
of  an  island  belonging  to  the  I'nited  States. 

Cross-words:  i.  The  southern  part  of  Syria.  2.  One 
of  the  United  States.  3.  A  city  on  the  Ebro  River.  4. 
A  city  of  Pennsylvania.  5.  A  seaport  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 6.  A  city  of  the  Netherlands  7.  A  county  of  Cali- 
fornia. 8.  The  place  from  which  longitudes  are  meas- 
ured,    9    A  seaport  in  Venezuela. 

HUBKRT    B.\REXTZE.\     (age    I5). 

PIXWHKKL  ITZZLK 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


I.  Central  Square:   i.  To  pursue.     2.  \  shelter.     3.  To 
turn  aside.    4.  To  wait  upon.     5.  To  go  in. 

II.  Upper,  Left-hand  Rhomboid.  Reading  across: 
I.  In  scarce.  2.  The  initials  of  a  famous  man.  3.  Part 
of  the  head.  4.  A  Biblical  character.  5.  A  flower.  6. 
To  abash  7.  .\n  affirmative.  8.  -\  contraction  for 
rupees.  9.  In  scarce.  Downward:  i.  To  purloin.  2. 
Raging.  3.  Provision  for  successive  relief.  4.  A  gum- 
resin.    5.  To  pursue. 

III.  Upper.  Right-hand  Rhomboid.  Reading  across  : 
I.  Resources.     2.  A  tree.     3.  A  masculine  nickname.     4, 


To  worship.  5.  To  follow.  Downward:  1.  In  scarce.  2. 
An  e.vclamation.  3.  .\  feminine  name.  4.  \  common 
abbreviation.  5.  An  ecclesiastical  headdress.  6.  A  great 
lake.  7.  One.  8.  An  abbreviation  for  a  certain  state. 
9.  In  scarce. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Rhomboid.  Reading  across: 
1.  To  penetrate.     2.  A  nautical  device.     3.  Founded  on. 

4.  Swift.  5.  To  concur.  Downward:  1.  In  scarce.  2. 
Two  letters  from  "rig."     3.  To  obstruct.     4.  A  garment. 

5.  A  feminine  name.  6.  Want.  7.  A  masculine  nick- 
name.    8.  Two  letters  from  "get."    9.  In  scarce. 

V.  Lower,  Rh'.ht-iiaxd  Rhomboid  Reading  across  : 
I.  In  scarce.  2.  An  abbreviation  for  a  certain  state.  3. 
A  common  word.  4.  A  direction  of  the  compass.  5. 
Belonging  to  Rosa.  6.  Identical.  7.  An  affirmative.  8. 
A  familiar  abbreviation.  9.  In  scarce.  Downward:  i. 
To  record.  2.  Confusion.  3.  .Attempt.  4.  Subdues.  5 
Stations.  myrtle  winter  (age  15). 

NOVKL  ACRO.STIC 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters,  reading  downward, 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  anniversary. 

I.  A  common  beverage.  2.  A  company  of  actors.  3 
To  walk  wearily.  4.  A  place  of  traffic.  5.  One  of  the 
planets.  6.  Terrified.  7.  Gain.  8.  A  timber  in  a  roof. 
9.  Degraded.  10.  Worthy  of  confidence.  11.  A  cord  for 
leading  a  horse.     12.  The  South  American  alligator. 

CAROLINE  LESLEY  CRAVEN  (age  1 6),  Lcagiic  Member. 

TRAJfSPO.SITIONS 

Example:  Transpose  humor  into  fate.  Answer,  mood, 
doom. 

I.  Transpose  little  streams  of  water  into  a  joke.  2. 
Transpose  hastens  into  classic  vessels.  3.  Transpose  to 
distribute  into  a  metal.  4.  Transpose  reposes  into  an 
island.  5.  Transpose  implores  into  employ's.  6.  Trans- 
pose certain  vehicles  into  a  cicatrix.  7.  Transpose  a  step 
into  a  garment.  8.  Transpose  to  win  into  to  aid.  9. 
Transpose  dry  into  ages.  10.  Transpose  accomplices 
into  a  blow.  11.  Transpose  a  tiny  perforated  ball  into  in 
bed.  12.  Transpose  to  remove  by  cutting  or  shaving  off 
into  to  gather  a  harvest. 

When  the  transpositions  have  been  rightly  made  the 
initials  of  the  new  words  will  form  the  name  of  a  great 
man  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  month  of  July. 
SAUL  BOROCK  (age  12),  League  Member 
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FOR  THE  CORIMIIIAN   CUP 

HOW  RESOLRCHFILXESS  AXl)  SCIK.XCl-:  WON   THI-:   RACK 

BV  hi-:rhi:rt  l.  stoxk 

Editor  of  '■  Yachting  " 


"Well,  there  's  the  first  leg  on  the  Cup  stowed 
away  in  good  shape;  if  we  can  only  get  another 
one  as  easy,  we  '11  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
carrying  the  'mug'  back  to  Uu.xbury  with  us. 
Some  win.  was  n't  it?  " 

The  satisfaction  that  comes  with  a  merited, 
clean-cut  victory  shone  in  the  face  of  the 
speaker,  a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  as  he  dropped 
through  the  companion-way  into  the  snug  little 
cabin  of  the  sloop-yacht  Fearless  after  tying  the 
last  stop  around  the  hastily  furled  mainsail. 

"Right-o  I  "  answered  one  of  the  other  occu- 
I)ants  of  the  cabin,  who  was  busily  slipping  out 
of  his  racing  togs  of  swimming  shirt  and  khaki 
trousers  into  ducks  and  "go-ashore"  clothes. 
"Tell  you  what,  Ernie,  it  must  have  surprised  this 
Rivcrhead  crew  the  way  we  got  away  from  them 
in  th.1t  thrash  to  windward  in  a  lumpy  sea. 
They  'II  have  more  respect  for  the  Fearless  in  the 
rest  of  the  races,  I  guess.  Maybe  we  can  take  all 
three  now.  My.  won't  the  boys  at  the  club  be 
cocky  if  the  Corinthian  Cup  goes  to  Duxbury !" 

"And  won't  the  Riverhead  fellows  be  sore  if  it 
does,  after  the  way  they  ve  looked  down  on  us 
and  patronized  us  since  we  arrived  !  "  chimed  in 
a  third  member  of  the  crew.  Jack  Dunn  by  name, 
a  boy  of  about  fifteen,  who  was  hard  at  work  ty- 
ing up  light  sails  with  thin  cotton  thread,  or 
"stops,"  ready  for  the  following  day's  race. 
"They  seemed  to  think  before  the  race  that  no- 
body outside  of  Riverhead  knew  anything  about 
sailing  a  boat:  but  they  had  plenty  of  chances  to 


read  the  name  on  our  stern  to-day,  all  right,  for 
we  led  all  round  the  course." 

"It  was  close  work  there  at  the  outer  mark, 
though,"  added  the  first  speaker,  Ernie  Hallowell. 
"I  thought  the  Jai'elin  would  catch  us  there,  sure, 
and  slip  round  inside,  only  Frank  swung  the  Fear- 
less in  close  and  cut  the  buoy  so  fine  there  was  no 
room  for  her.  Wow!  — it  was  e.xciting,  but  I 
think  our  chances  now  are  the  best  of  the  lot." 

"Sure  they  are  !"  said  Russell  Hedge,  who  was 
now  helping  lack  stow  the  spinnaker  and  balloon 
jib  up  forward.  "Those  other  fellows  know  the 
waters  about  here,  though;  and,  if  the  wind  is 
light  to-morrow,  they  may  outguess  us." 

The  fourth  occupant  of  the  little  cabin  had  not 
as  yet  taken  part  in  the  conversation.  He  was  a 
little  older  than  the  others,  a  tall,  slim  boy  of 
perhaps  seventeen,  with  a  firm,  determined  mouth, 
and  a  coat  of  tan  that  told  of  his  summer  on  the 
water.  The  elation  of  his  achievement  in  win- 
ning the  race  they  had  just  sailed  was  apparent  in 
his  manner,  yet  he  said  slowly:  "Vou  fellows 
don't  want  to  be  too  cock-sure  of  yourselves  just 
yet ;  remember  that  there  are  two  more  matches 
to  sail,  and  there  's  an  old  adage  in  yacht-racing 
that  "no  race  is  won  till  it  's  lost.'  We  did  well 
to-day:  it  was  a  good  straight  race— no  luck 
about  it  as  far  as  I  could  see— and  you  boys  all 
did  finely.  But  we  've  only  tried  them  in  a  strong 
breeze,  and  we  don't  know  how  well  we  '11  stack 
up  in  light  conditions.  Besides,  we  want  to  re- 
member that   we  're  up  against   the  best  yacht 
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sailors  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast.  Lester,  on  the 
Javelin,  is  known  all  over  the  country,  and  they 
say  he  can  get  more  out  of  a  boat  than  any  other 
amateur.  If  it  comes  to  close  work,  I  think  he 
can  make  us  look  foolish." 

The  speaker  was  Frank  Stilwell.  skipper  of  the 
Fearless,  which  was  owned  by  his  father.  He 
had  practically  lived  on  the  boat  the  three  pre- 
ceding summers,  and  during  that  time  he  had 
learned  not  only  how  to  handle  her,  but  how  to 
make  her  go  faster  than  any  one  else  in  Duxbury. 
■"Fisherman  Jim,"  a  local  celebrity,  not  excepted. 
Under  the  tutelage  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
quite  a  racing  skipper  himself  in  his  younger 
days,  he  had  gone  into  the  game  with  seriousness, 
and  determination  to  master  its  fine  points,  in- 
stead of  sailing  in  the  haphazard  way  of  most 
boys. 

The  Fearless  was  a  handsome  sloop,  twenty- 
five  feet  long  on  the  water,  and  thirty-eight  feet 
over  all,  with  a  "knock-about"  sloop  rig  of  jib 
and  mainsail,  a  snug  cabin  that  would  sleep  the 
four  boys  very  comfortably,  a  tiny  galley  forward 
where  they  could  cook  their  meals,  and  plenty  of 
locker  room  for  the  stowing  of  clothes. 

After  the  Fearless  had  beaten  everything  at 
Duxbury,  so  that  no  boats  would  come  out  to  race 
against  her,  Frank  obtained  permission  from  his 
father  to  cruise  up  to  Rivcrhead  and  enter  the 
race  for  the  famous  Corinthian  Cup,  a  trophy  put 
up  each  year  by  the  Colonia  Yacht  Club  to  en- 
courage amateur  sailing.  This  event  always 
brought  together  the  fastest  boats  of  the  nearl)y 
coast,  for  it  meant  something  to  win  a  Corin- 
thian Cup.  Among  the  past  winners  of  the 
trophy  were  several  yachtsmen  who  had  later 
sailed  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  famous 
America's  Cup.  The  terms  of  the  contest  called 
for  a  series  of  three  races,  and  every  man  aboard 
the  competing  boats  had  to  be  a  Corinthian 
sailor— that  is,  an  amateur,  or  one  who  sailed 
for  pleasure  as  distinct  from  financial  .gain.  No 
paid  hands  were  allowed. 

When  the  Fearless  dropped  her  "mud-hook" 
off  the  Colonia  Yacht  Club  the  day  before  the 
first  race,  and  Frank  and  his  crew  had  gotten 
into  shore  clothes  and  pulled  over  in  the  "dink" 
to  the  club-house,  they  found  the  entries  for  the 
race  posted  on  the  bulletin-board  and  first 
learned  who  their  competitors  were  to  be. 

'■Qh,  there  's  Jimmy  Lester  with  the  Jareliii !" 
said  Ernie,  reading  off  the  names,  "(jood  night  ! 
\\  e  might  as  well  go  home  now.  I  hear  she  s 
been  winning  everything  on  the  bay.  She  's  his 
new  boat,  designed  by  Gardner." 

Frank  looked  sober.  'T  did  n't  know  Lester 
was  going  to  race  for  the  Corinthian.     There  's 


the  Crescent,  too,  entered  by  Tom  Peare  — an- 
other good  one.  We  're  up  against  the  real 
thing.  They  both  come  from  the  same  club  and 
will  probably  hang  together.  The  Wanderer  is 
also  entered  — I  'm  not  scared  of  her.  though  — 
and  the  Fearless.  A  small  entry  list,  but  choice  !" 
The  boys  were  not  to  be  kept  long  in  doubt  as 
to  the  way  their  chances  in  the  big  event  were 
looked  upon,  for,  as  they  leaned  up  against  the 
piazza  railing,  a  couple  of  Colonia  Yacht  Club 
members  stopped  in  front  of  the  board  to  read 
the  entries. 

"Who  's  this  Fearless,  from  Huxbury?"  asked 
one.    "Never  heard  of  her." 

"Oh,  she  's  an  old  HerreshotY  crate,  "  answered 
the  other,  "owned  by  Judge  Stilwell  and  sailed 
by  his  kid  son.  They  think  she  's  the  whole  .At- 
lantic Ocean  down  Duxbury  way,  but  she  's  never 
been  up  against  the  real  fast  ones  before.  .\ 
good  boat,  but  outbuilt,  and  young  Stilwell  's 
never  had  any  experience.  Lester's  name  alone  11 
.scare  him  to  death." 

"I  guess  the  Cup  '11  stay  here,  then,"  said  the 
first  speaker,  "for  there  's  nothing  else  entered  to 
cause  any  worry.  The  Wanderer  's  got  no  look- 
in,"  and  the  two  walked  off  discussing  the  all 
absorbing  topic,  unconscious  of  the  fact  that 
Frank  and  his  crew  had  overheard  the  remarks. 
"We  don't  .seem  to  be  rated  very  high,"  piped 
up  the  irrepressible  Jack.  "They  re  welcome  to 
their  opinions  before  the  race,  but  I  bet  to-mor- 
row night  they    11  be  singing  a  different  tune.  " 

"Never  mind,  young  un,"  soothed  Frank. 
"Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart.  We  have  got  a 
nerve  butting  in  here,  but  we  are  n't  going  to  be 
scared  away  just  by  a  name.  I  'II  back  you  two 
light-sails  men  against  any  in  the  fleet  — that  is.  if 
you  don't  let  this  kind  of  talk  get  on  your  nerves." 
"Don't  worry  about  that.  Talk  is  cheap  !" 
That  night  they  met  the  crews  of  the  other 
boats  and  talked  over  conditions  for  the  race 
and  the  prospects  for  the  weather  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  They  were  all  older  than  the  boyish 
crew  of  the  Fearless,  and  had  had  experience  in 
many  a  hard-fought  battle  on  the  water,  and 
knew  what  it  meant  to  take  desperate  chances. 
Lester  himself  came  over  and  hunted  up  Frank 
to  say  a  pleasant  word,  but  it  was  plain  to  see 
that  their  chances  were  not  considered  worth 
thinking  of  by  the  Riverhead  sailors. 

The  next  day  saw  the  first  race  sailed  in  a 
fre.sh  on-shore  wind,  the  result  of  which  is  al- 
ready known  from  the  conversation  of  the  boys 
at  its  conclusion.  The  only  unrecorded  incident 
was  that  the  Wanderer  carried  away  her  mast 
just  before  the  starting  gun  and  was  thus  out  of 
the  series,  as  she  could  not  get  another  stick. 
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The  series  was  to  be  decided  on  the  point  sys- 
tem, whereby  each  boat  scored  in  each  race  one 
point  for  starting  and  one  for  each  boat  that  she 
beat.  Thus,  as  only  three  boats  started,  the 
score,  after  the  first  race  had  been  sailed,  was 
Fearless  3,  Javelin  2  and  Crescent  i. 

As  has  been  seen,  this  race  brought  some  much 
needed  confidence  back  to  the  "bantam"  crew  of 


The  Fearless  jibed  around  the  mark  first,  with 
the  Javelin  right  on  her  heels,  and  both  boats 
headed  off  for  the  next  stake  without  paying 
much  attention  to  the  Crescent  until  Jack, 
stretched  out  on  the  weather  deck,  sang  out : 

"Look  at  that,  will  you  !  Here  "s  the  Crescent 
right  up  to  windward  of  us.  How  do  you  sup- 
pose she  got  there  ?" 


II     WAS    CLOSE    WORK    A  1     THE    OUTER    MARK. 


the  Fearless— more  to  the  boys,  perhaps,  than  to 
her  young  skipper,  who  knew  that  the  battle  was 
in  reality  but  just  beginning. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  the  following  after- 
noon over  a  triangular  course  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  each  leg  being  five  miles. 

The  start  was  a  close  one,  but  Frank  squeezed 
Lester  out  of  the  weather  berth  by  skilful 
manceuvering.  and  on  the  broad  reach  — that  is, 
with  sails  well  off  on  one  side  and  everything 
drawing— it  was  a  fine  fight  to  the  first  mark. 
The  Javelin  could  not  catch  the  flying  Fearless. 
however,  as  this  was  one  of  the  latter's  best 
points  of  sailing,  though  Lester  tried  every  trick 
he  knew  to  increase  the  speed  of  his  boat.  The 
Crescent  was  hopelessly  in  the  ruck,  and.  as  the 
mark  was  neared.  she  was  some  third  of  a  mile 
behind  the  leader. 


Frank  looked  around  at  the  positions  of  the 
three  boats  and  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance 
as  the  Crescent  edged  in  closer  on  the  Fcarless's 
weather  side. 

"Why,  she  has  n't  rounded  the  mark  at  all,  but 
has  cut  across  the  corner  of  the  triangle  to  lay 
for  us  here,  so  as  to  take  our  wind !  Peare  saw 
he  was  probably  beaten,  and  to  kill  us  he  has 
thrown  away  any  chance  he  had,  so  that  the 
Javelin  could  win.  Of  all  the  low-down  tricks, 
that  "s  the  worst  I  They  just  don't  want  to  see 
any  outside  boat  win." 

It  was  as  Frank  said,  for  Peare  had  planted  the 
Crescent  right  where  she  would  shut  off  the  wind 
from  the  Fearless:  and  as  the  leader  was  thus 
slowed  up,  the  Jarrlin  slipped  by  to  leeward  and 
in  five  minutes  had  an  apparently  .safe  lead.  Then 
the  Crescent  swung  around,  headed  back  toward 
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the  buoy  she  had  cut,  rounded  it,  and  came  on 
after  the  leaders,  but  .soiue  mile  and  a  lialt  liehind 
them. 

"Now  that  he  "s  done  his  best  to  I)eat  us,  he  "s 
going  back  to  finish  the  race  so  as  to  earn  his 
point  in  the  series,''  said  Russell,  at  the  main 
sheet,  pale  with  anger.  "Do  you  suppose  the 
committee  'II  stand  for  such  tricks?" 

"I  never  saw  it  done  before,"  answered  Frank, 
"but  I  don't  believe  the  rules  cover  it.  It  shows 
that  they  're  poor  sports,  though,  and  mean  to 
win  by  fair  means  or  foul." 

Once  in  the  lead,  there  was  no  catching  the 
Javelin;  she  traveled  like  a  witch  on  the  wind- 
ward leg  and  won  l)y  forty-five  seconds.  The 
Fearless  was  second,  and  ten  minutes  after  her 
came  the  Crescent,  her  crew  grinning  maliciously 
at  the  boys  on  the  1-earless  as  they  passed  her  at 
her  mooring,  which  .she  had  picked  up  inmie- 
diately  after  the  race. 

Of  course,  the  incident  brought  forth  a  hoi 
discussion  at  the  club-hou.se  that  night  when  it 
got  out:  and  while  most  of  the  club  memlicrs 
condemned  I'eare's  action  as  jioor  sportsmanshi]! 
and  unworthy  of  Corinthian  Cup  competition,  the 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  rules  to  prevent  it,  or  to  allow  of  the 
Crescent  being  disqualified.  Indeed,  if  she  were 
disqualified,  it  woidd  not  have  helped  the  Fearless 
any,  as  the  damage  had  already  been  done.  Les- 
ter himself  disavowed  any  part  in  the  matter,  and 
said  that  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge  and 
was  not  "team  work,"  even  if  his  boat  did  profit 
by  it. 

This  made  the  score.  Fearless  5,  Javelin  5  and 
Crescent  2 ;  so  that  Fearless,  in  .spite  of  her  good 
showing  in  both  of  these  races,  had  to  win  again 
the  next  day  in  order  to  take  the  Cup:  while  if 
the  Jaz'clin  won,  the  prize  would  fall  to  her. 
The  Crescent  had  no  .show  of  winning  unless 
neither  of  the  other  boats  finished. 

Interest  111  the  last  and  deciding  race  was  thus 
at  fever-heat,  and  a  big  fleet  of  -yachts  and 
launches  was  on  hand  the  ne.xt  afternoon  to  see 
the  three  boats  fight  it  out.  Through  the  fleet 
there  were  many  hopes,  freely  expressed,  that 
the  stranger  from  Duxbury  would  win  after  the 
shameful  treatment  of  the  previous  day,  though 
the  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  in  the  final  pinch 
Lester's  experience  would  prove  too  much  for  the 
young  skipper  of  the  Fearless. 

The  breeze  was  moderate,  hut  with  indications 
of  a  shift,  and  the  cour.se  this  time  was  to  wind- 
ward, seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  return,  making 
the  first  leg  a  long,  hard  beat  dead  into  the  wind's 
eye.  As  the  preparatory  gun  was  fired,  the  three 
sleek,  well-groomed  racers  hovered  close  to  the 


starting  line,  each  watching  the  others  as  a  hawk 
watches  a  chicken,  so  as  not  to  let  either  of  them 
steal  an  undue  advantage. 

Five  minutes  later,  a  tin\-  puff  of  white  smoke 
broke  from  the  bow  of  the  yacht  acting  as  com- 
mittee boat,  followed  by  the  report  of  the  brass 
cannon. 

"There  's  the  warning  gun.  You  count  oft  the 
minutes,  Russell,  while  you  two  boys  stand  by  to 
flatten  down  the  main  sheet  as  we  cross.  I  ni 
going  to  play  for  the  far  end  of  the  line  and  '11 
cross  on  the  starboard  tack  so  as  to  have  the 
right  of  way— only  we  must  keep  our  eyes  on 
Lester,"  Frank  said,  with  no  sign  of  the  tense- 
ness of  a  racing  start  having  got  on  his  nerves. 

No  one  spoke  as  the  three  boats  took  short 
tacks  just  back  of  the  line,  each  manceuvering  for 
the  coveted  [losition  at  the  start. 

"Four  minutes!"  sang  out  Russell. 

.'^till  no  .sound. 

"Three  minutes  !— Two  !  —  Ohc  minute!" 

I'rank  went  about  sharply  to  the  starboard  tack 
and  headed  up  high  for  the  line. 

"b'orty  seconds  !" 

The  Javelin,  coming  down  with  .sheets  cased 
ott  and  going  fast,  suddenly  pointed  up  and 
trimmed  sails  in  flat,  poking  her  nose  beyond  the 
Fearless's  stern  and  to  windward.  This  made  an 
overlap,  and  by  the  rules  the  Fearless  had  to 
allow  her  room  at  the  stake  boat  and  could  not 
force  her  outside  of  it. 


lunv    CKi:SC£.\T  CUT  THE  COURSE  TO    KILL  Fr-IXLI'SS 

ANP  LET  JAri:i.i.\  WIN.     (c=CRt:scj:.\T, 
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"Trim  in  mainsail— hard,"  sang  out  Frank. 
"Lace  her  right  down,"  and  he  gave  the  sails  a 
rap-full  in  an  endeavor  to  pull  clear  of  the 
Javelin  before  the  line  was  reached. 

"Twenty  seconds !"  counted  Russell,  his  eyes 
glued  on  his  watch.  "Ten  !  — Five '  —  Four  !  — 
Three  !  — Two  !  — " 
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Bang!  the  gun  went,  as  the  noses  of  the  two 
boats  were  not  over  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
line.  But  Lester  had  called  the  turn,  and  the 
Javelin  was  to  windward :  for  though  the  rcar- 


'"Let  them  do  the  worrying,"  answered  the 
skipper.  "We  're  on  the  starboard  tack  and 
have  the  right  of  way." 

The  rule  of  the  road  at  sea  provides,  in  order 


less  was  first  across,  by  a  hair.  Lester  had  the 
best  position,  and  1-rank  was  to  have  his  troubles 
getting  out  from  under  the  Javelin's  lee.  as  the 
latter  boat  broke  up  his  wind.  The  Crescent  took 
the  other  end  of  the  line  and  was  going  very  fast 
as  she  crossed,  a  full  ten  .seconds  after  the  gun 
was  fired. 

-As  the  Javelin  drew  ahead  of  the  Fearless. 
Lester  edged  in  close  on  the  latter's  bow  and 
gave  her  his  back  wind,  so  that  she  fell  back 
rapidly ;  and  when  Frank  went  off  on  the  other 
tack  to  get  a  free  wind,  Lester  tacked  too  and 
thus  kept  up  to  windward  all  the  time. 

The  breeze  freshened  and  the  three  boats  set- 
tled down  for  the  long  zigzag  thrash  to  the  outer 
mark,  each  skipper  nursing  his  boat  to  get  the 
most  out  of  her.  The  Crescent  had  gone  off 
about  her  business,  and  no  one  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  her  until  Jack,  lying  full  length  on  the 
weather  deck  forward,  looked  aft  and  caught 
Frank's  eye. 

"See  the  Crescent  coming  down  on  us?"  he 
asked.  "We  can't  cross  her  bow,  Frank— can  we  ?" 


that  there  may  be  no  question  of  right  of  way, 
that  all  vessels  on  the  port  tack,  that  is,  carrying 
the  wind  on  the  |)ort,  or  left  side,  must  give  way 
to  tho.se  with  the  wind  on  the  starljoard,  or  right, 
side. 

The  two  boats  were  drawing  together  ra[)idly, 
and  yet  the  Crescent's  skipper  made  no  move  to 
come  about  or  to  give  way  to  the  Fearless.  The 
crew  of  the  latter  began  to  get  nervous. 

"Look  out,  Frank,  she  is  n't  comin'  about," 
came  the  warning  cry. 

Frank's  face  was  worried,  but  still  he  held  on. 
"He  's  no  right  to  bother  us  this  way,"  he  mut- 
tered. "He  can  never  cross  us  npw  and  he  must 
see  it." 

"Hard  up!  — Put  your  helm  up  or  you  '11  hit 
him !"  yelled  Ernie. 

Frank  threw  his  w'eight  against  the  tiller,  forc- 
ing it  up,  and  the  Fearless  swung  off  sharply 
under  the  Crescent's  stern  and  got  a  kick-back 
as  she  crossed  the  wind  broken  by  Peare's  boat. 

"Well,  of  all  the  rotten  —  "  began  outspoken 
Jack.     "Is  n't  that  just  like  his  impudence?" 
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"Bluffed  us,  all  right,"  said  Frank,  grimly.  "I 
could  have  sunk  him,  though,  if  I  'd  chosen,  and 
the  committee  would  have  upheld  me." 

"Why  don't  you  protest?  They  '11  throw  him 
out !"  put  in  Russell. 

"I  've  never  protested  yet."  answered  the 
skipper.      "If    wc   can't    win    without    that.    why. 


''What  are  you  going  to  do.  hit  him?"  yelled 
Russell,  excitedly. 

Jack  and  Ernie,  up  on  the  windward  side, 
tumbled  panic-stricken  into  the  cockpit  as  Frank, 
never  giving  an  inch,  claimed  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  sea  and  sent  the  sharp  bow  of  the 
Icarlcss  slam-bang  into  the  Crescent's  side  amid- 
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I  don't  want  to  win.  It  's  a  put-up  game  all 
right,  and  Peare  's  only  here  to-day  to  bother  us 
—  but  he  'd  better  not  try  that  jiarticular  Irick 
again.     I  know  what  he  's  up  to  now." 

When  the  boats  came  together  again,  the 
Crescent  had  the  starboard  tack  and  she  crossed 
the  Fearless  easily,  but  did  not  tack  immediately. 
Peare  evidently  believing  that  Frank  was  beaten. 
He  was  soon  to  find  out  bis  error,  for  the  Penr- 
less,  being  the  faster  in  going  to  windward,  made 
up  some  of  her  loss.  and.  when  the  two  boats 
once  more  came  together,  the  Fearless  was  on 
the  starboard  tack  with  the  right  of  way,  and  it 
was  easily  apparent  that  the  Crescent  could  not 
cross  her  bow. 

"He  's  going  to  try  the  same  trick  again." 
muttered  Ernie,  as  he  looked  up  and  saw  the 
crew  of  the  Crescent  grinning  at  them  as  they 
stuck  their  heads  over  the  cockpit  rail.  "Look 
out,  Frank!  — They  can't  get  by." 

Frank's  mouth  was  set  in  a  firm,  hard  line,  and 
the  brown  hand  on  the  tiller  never  flinched  for 
an  instant. 


ships.  There  was  a  crash  of  splintering  wood, 
the  Fearless  surged  up  out  of  the  water  as  her 
raking  stem  rode  up  over  the  other  boat's  rail, 
and  the  Crescoit  rolled  down  until  the  water 
lion  red  into  her  cocki)it. 

"l"])  with  you  forward,  now,  and  shove  us 
off !  "  Frank  sang  out  to  his  crew  as  he  jammed 
the  tiller  hard  down,  while  the  momentum  of  the 
two  boats  swung  them  around  nearly  parallel. 
"Jump  right  on  the  Crescent  and  clear  us  — only 
hang  on  when  we  come  apart." 

I'scd  to  obey  without  question,  the  boys  did 
as  ordered,  jumping  to  the  Crescent's  deck  and 
shoving  the  bow  of  the  Fearless  around  as  she 
slid  back  off  of  the  other  boat's  rail.  Luckily, 
none  of  the  rigging  fouled,  and  the  boys  soon  had 
the  Fcarlcss's  nose  clear,  and  pointed  out  until 
she  filled  on  the  other  tack  and  was  manageable. 

Then  Frank,  standing  up  in  the  cockpit,  called 
out  to  Peare,  on  the  Crescent,  which  had  righted 
again,  and  was  not  damaged  below  the  rail : 

"Is  any  one  hurt  on  board,  or  are  you  damaged 
.so  that  vou  cannot  sail  ?  " 
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"Xo,  we  're  all  right ;  but  what  do  you  mean 
by  breaking  up  my  boat?  I  Ml  protest  you  for 
this!" 

"All  right,  iirotest  till  doomsday  for  all  wc 
care.  But  let  me  tell  you.  that  you  want  to  be 
careful  how  you  try  those  tricks  in  future  if  you 
value  your  yacht."  Then,  turnmg  to  the  boys, 
"Get  that  jib  sheeted  down  to  starboard  and  let  "s 
go  after  the  Javelin." 

It  was  high  time  that  they  did  so  if  they  were 
to  save  the  race.  The  events  of  the  last  few 
minutes  had  happened  so  suddenly  that  but  little 
time  had  liccn  lost,  yet.  in  that  little,  the  Javelin 
had  increased  her  lead  materially  and  was  .some 
distance  ahead,  with  the  outer  mark  just  discern- 
ible on  the  horizon. 

"She  "s  got  a  good  bit  ahead,"  muttered  Rus- 
sell, taking  in  another  inch  or  .so  on  the  main 
sheet.     "Thcv  'vc  cooked  our  chances,  all  right." 


they  turned  the  buoy.  "Watch  that  pole  sharp 
and  don"t  get  the  sail  overboard.  Break  it  out- 
quick!— That  'II  do  your  guy!  Make  fast!"  and 
the  immense,  white,  light  sail  bellied  out  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  yacht  from  the  mainsail  and 
fairly  lifted  the  Fearless  along  as  she  ran  down 
before  the  fair  wind. 

"A  stern  chase  is  a  long  one,"  said  Frank 
hopefully,  "and  we  'vc  got  seven  and  a  half  miles 
to  catch  her  in  ;  but,  believe  me,  she  's  got  some 
lead." 

"Maybe  she  'II  run  into  a  soft  spot  in  under  the 
land.  I  don't  wish  her  any  hard  luck,  but  I  would 
n't  cry  if  .she  got  it,"  piped  up  Jack. 

"Lester  "s  set  his  s])innaker  on  the  other  side," 
observed  the  watchful  Ernie. 

"It  was  a  toss  up  on  which  side  to  set  it, "  an- 
swered Frank.  "The  wind  "s  dead  aft  and  either 
side  would  do.   If  the  wind  shifts  to  the  south'ard, 


POSITION    I.      .\S  THK   WIND    II.M'I.ED,   /£.-/*A/.v5 

COll.D    NOT    HEAD    FOR    THE    LINE 

HITHOl'T   JIBING. 

"The  race  is  n't  over  yet,  by  a  long  shot,"  an- 
swered Frank  doggedly.  "The  old  Pearlcss's 
best  point  of  sailing  is  down  the  wind,  and  we 
may  get  'em  on  the  run  home." 

"There  goes  Peare  setting  a  protest  flag.  "  an- 
nounced Jack,  as  a  piece  of  red  bunting  fluttered 
to  the  Crescent's  spreaders. 

"Much  good  it  11  do  him!  But  I  must  say  I 
admire  his  nerve,  just  the  same,"  said  Ernie.  "I 
bet  they  were  a  scared  bunch  when  they  realized 
we  were  n't  going  to  be  bluffed." 

By  their  own  timing,  they  rounded  the  bobbing 
outer  mark  just  two  minutes  and  forty-one  sec- 
onds after  the  Javelin,  represented  in  distance  by 
about  a  third  of  a  mile. 

"Spinnaker  guy  and  sheet,"  .sang  out  Frank  as 


POSITION    2.      SHOWING    HOW    FRANK   TRIMMED   THE 

SAILS  SO  AS  TO   LAV  THE    MARK   BV 

LETTING    GO   THE    SIIROLDS. 

as  I  expect,  we  "11  have  ours  on  the  right  side 
and  he  won't.  " 

It  was  as  he  said.  It  appeared  to  be  a  skijjper's 
choice  as  to  which  side  to  set  the  spinnaker,  and, 
as  long  as  the  wind  held  steady,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference: but  if  it  shifted,  one  of  the  boats  would 
have  to  jibe  hers  over,  as  the  sail  could  not  be 
trimmed  aft  on  account  of  the  mast  side  stays, 
or  .shrouds,  as  they  are  called. 

Slowly  the  Fearless  crept  up  on  her  adversary. 
Inch  by  inch  the  gain  was  made;  though  it  was 
hardly  ai)parcnt,  it  was  a  sure  gam.  Half-way 
home  she  had  cut  the  distance  between  the  two 
boats  in  half.    She  still  had  a  chance  for  the  Cup. 

Then  Lester's  sujjerior  knowledge  of  local  con- 
ditions was  to  be  seen,   for  the  wind  began  to 
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shift;  and  instead  of  going  toward  the  south,  as 
Frank  expected,  it  backed  toward  the  North. 
This  just  suited  the  way  the  Javelin  had  her  sails 
set,  as  she  merely  had  to  let  her  spinnaker  go  for- 
ward a  little  and  trim  in  on  her  mainsail.  Frank, 
with  his  sails  reversed,  or  on  the  opposite  sides, 
let  his  mainsail  go  forward  till  the  boom  rested 
against  the  shrouds— it  could  go  no  further  — 
and  got  his  spinnaker  aft  as  far  as  it  would  come. 

Still  the  wind  kept  shifting,  slowly  but  stead- 
ily, and  to  keep  from  jibing  Frank  had  to  steer 
off  his  course  somewhat,  until  he  was  headed 
above  the  finish  line.  The  mark  was  in  sight 
now,  not  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  the  Fear- 
less had  crept  up  almost  abreast  of  her  rival. 
They  could  see  Lester's  crew  watching  them 
sharply.  The  Javelin  even  edged  over  towards 
them,  to  keep  between  the  Fearless  and  the  finish 
line,  as  Frank  headed  more  and  more  away  from 
it,  so  as  to  keep  his  sails  full. 

The  wind  backed  another  half  point,  and,  while 
the  Fearless  had  now  drawn  ahead  of  the  Javchn. 
Frank  saw  that  the  race  was  lost,  because  he 
could  not  head  for  the  line  and  keep  his  sails  full 
at  the  same  time;  and  if  he  jibed  over  with  his 
spinnaker  set,  he  would  lo.se  so  much  time  that 
the  Javelin  would  beat  him  in. 

The  line  was  less  than  half  a  mile  away  now. 
Frank  could  see  the  crowd  on  the  deck  of  the 
committee  boat  waiting  for  the  finish,  and  the 
big  fleet  of  launches  hovering  around  the  line. 
It  was  time  for  hard  thinking— Was  there  noth- 
ing he  could  do  ?  To  have  the  race  won,  after 
all  they  'd  been  through,  only  to  lose  it  now  by 
a  shift  of  wind,  was  maddening.  Yet  he  was 
helpless— but  no  !  not  quite  helpless  ! 

"Hi,  you,  Jim  and  Ernie  !  Get  forward,  one 
on  each  side.— quick  now, — and  unscrew  those 
turnbuckles  holding  the  mast  shrouds.  Take  'em 
off  entirely,  entirely,  you  understand,"  he  spoke 
rapidly  now  with  suppressed  excitement.  "Then 
let  the  main  boom  go  'way  forward  to  where  the 
spinnaker  should  be,  and  haul  the  spinnaker  aft 
to  where  the  mainsail  should  be." 

The  boys  jumped,  unquestioningly.  But  the 
careful  Russell  put  in: 

"Do  you  dare  do  it,  Skipper,  and  leave  no 
shrouds  at  all  on  the  mast;  will  it  stand  the 
strain?" 

"All  the  strain  's  on  the  backstay  running  be- 
fore the  wind,  and  it  won't  be  touched.  When 
the  line  is  crossed,  the  race  is  over,  and  we  can 
get  the  sail  right  off  her  before  we  haul  up  and 
put  any  side  strain  on  the  mast— otherwise,  it 
could  n't  be  done.    We  '11  save  this  race  yet !" 


It  was  a  daring  thing  to  do,  to  take  the  sup- 
ports from  the  mast  with  all  that  sail  on  her,  but 
it  was  a  time  to  take  chances.  The  boys  worked 
like  a  crew  shortening  sail  off  Cape  Horn;— the 
four  side  stays  were  let  go,  the  mainsail  slacked 
forward  till  it  was  beyond  the  jibing  point,  the 
spinnaker  hauled  aft  until  it  drew  nicely,  and 
with  a  breath  of  satisfaction  Frank  headed  the 
Fearless  back  for  the  line,  now  fortunately  close 
at  hand. 

.\  look  of  amazement,  which  turned  to  admira- 
tion as  the  full  import  of  what  had  been  done 
dawned  on  them,  swept  over  the  waiting  crowd 
at  the  finish  line.  On  the  two  boats  came,  but 
now,  instead  of  every  one  cheering  for  the  Jave- 
lin, as  they  had  come  out  to  do,  a  din  of  whistles 
and  yells  for  the  Fearless  broke  loose  as  it  was 
seen  that  the  fini.sh  was  to  be  close. 

Closer  and  closer  came  the  boats  as  they  con- 
verged on  the  narrow  hundred-yard  line  between 
the  Committee  boat  and  the  mark,  the  crew  of 
each  crouched  down  in  the  cockpit  all  ready  to 
spring  at  the  in.stant  order  of  the  skippers.  There 
was  hardly  one  in  the  waiting  crowd  who  could 
tell  which  was  ahead  until  a  slender  bowsprit 
and  sharp  nose,  with  a  gilt  '"F"  on  it,  poked  by 
the  range  marks  of  the  regatta  committee,  and  a 
puff  of  smoke  and  the  report  of  a  gun  announced 
that  the  race  was  over,  and  that  the  Fearless  had 
won  by  a  scant  boat-length  from  the  Javelin. 

Then,  for  the  honor  of  Riverhead  be  it  said, 
pandemoniiun  reigned. 

Tm.\t  night,  in  the  big  lounging-room  of  the 
Colonia  \'acht  Club,  after  the  trophies  had  been 
presented,  Lester  pushed  through  the  crowd  and 
grasped  Frank  by  the  hand. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  you,  my  boy,"  said  the 
best  sailor  on  the  coast,  "and  say  that  I  am  glad 
you  won  the  Cup.  It  is  just  for  such  young.sters 
as  you  that  this  trophy  is  put  up,  and  the  more  of 
"em  that  are  attracted  to  the  sport  the  better  for 
yacht-racing.  Don't  worry  any  about  Peare.  I 
saw  the  whole  thing  out  there  to-day,  and  he  '11 
never  dare  make  a  protest  in  this  club.  As  for 
you,  you  've  sailed  the  best,  the  square.st,  and  the 
most  resourceful  race  this  day  that  I  've  ever 
seen— bar  none.  Again  I  want  to  congratulate 
you." 

To  which  I'Vank  replied,  hugging  the  coveted 
"mug"  under  his  arm:  "Thank  you,  sir,  we  did 
the  best  we  could;  but  the  luck  was  pretty  much 
on  our  side,  I  guess." 

Of  this  modest  speech  his  crew  approved, 
though  not  one  of  them  agreed  with  him. 
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I'kudence  sat  in  a  little  rimabout  before  the  vil- 
lage store  waiting  for  her  father.  Buying  paint 
had  proved  a  slow  proceeding,  and  she  wished  he 
had  fastened  the  horse  so  that  she  might  go  in 
and  see  what  there  was  new  in  ginghams  and 
ribbons.  She  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket  to  be 
sure  that  her  little  purse  was  safe.  She  wanted 
to  take  it  out  to  assure  herself  that  nothing  had 
happened  to  the  crisp  five-dollar  bill,  but  that  was 
too  childish  for  her  thirteen  years,  and  she  con- 
tented herself  with  pinching  the  leather  now  and 
then  and  fancying  that  she  felt  the  paper  crackle. 

Great-aunt  Eunice  Spencer,  who  had  just  gone, 
after  her  annual  visit  to  the  farm,  had  made  her 
grandniec?  this  extraordinary  gift  the  evening 
before  her  departure. 

"We  '11  put  it  in  the  bank  the  next  time  we  go 
to  Deep  Water,"  said  Mrs.  Kelsey,  smiling  at  her 
daughter's  astonished  silence.  "You  ve  never 
had  as  much  as  that  to  deposit  at  once,  have  you. 
Prudence?" 

"No,  we  won't,  Xancy,"  interfered  Aunt  Eu- 
nice, genially.  "Prudence  is  to  spend  that  money 
just  as  she  chooses." 

The  girl's  eyes  grew  round  with  astonishment. 
Spend  five  dollars !  She  had  spent  four  last  year 
on  materials  for  Christmas  gifts  for  the  entire  fam- 
ily. These  purchases,  however,  had  stretched  over 
six  months,  as  opportunities  came  for  dropping 
corn,  or  weeding  the  cold-frames,  or  gathering 
berries.  But  here  was  five  dollars,  all  at  once, 
and  not  destined,  a  penny  of  it,  for  that  highly 
respectable  but  all-devouring  and  unresponsive 
bank. 

When  she  had  gone  to  bed.  Aunt  Eunice,  who 
was  by  no  means  as  old  as  great-aunts  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  laughed.  Her  niece,  Xancy,  not  much 
younger,  shook  her  head. 


"It  has  to  be  as  you  say,  of  course,  but  spend- 
thrifts are  so  common  now-a-days  that  we  don't 
believe  in  much  money  for  Prudence.  " 

"Xo  more  do  I,"  Miss  Spencer  returned.  "I 
don't  recall  giving  her  any  before.  You  've  been 
training  her  some  years.  Now  I  'm  curious  to 
see  what  she  '11  do  when  left  to  herself.  I  'm 
curious  five  dollars'  worth." 

So  it  came  about  that  no  one  ofTered  advice. 
Xo  one  even  inquired  how  Prudence  was  plan- 
ning to  use  her  fortune.  She  had  suddenly 
achieved  independence,  and  knew  how  her 
brother  had  felt  on  his  twenty-first  birthday. 

It  was.  after  all,  better  that  her  father  had  not 
fastened  the  horse,  she  reflected  as  she  sat  in 
the  runabout.  If  she  should  see  Mr.  Wells's  au- 
tumn stock,  she  might  be  tempted  to  an  uncon- 
sidered purchase.  Her  eyes  searched  the  road 
for  amusement.  Just  then,  around  the  corner 
swung  an  odd  procession.  Several  large  covered 
wagons,  each  with  a  driver  apparently  asleep, 
came  first.  Behind  were  smaller,  box-like  affairs, 
with  canvas  about  their  sides.  These  were  drawn 
by  eight  Shetland  ponies,  while  a  hound,  as  large 
as  they,  stalked  beside,  and  an  Irish  terrier  with 
matted  hair  trotted  near.  A  huge  chariot,  whose 
tarnished  gilding  showed  through  the  tattered 
wrappings,  followed,  and  behind  stumbled  a  tall, 
gaunt,  black  horse.  The  whole  outfit  showed 
dingy  and  di.sheveled  in  the  bright  morning. 
Every  driver  was  lying  across  his  seat,  or  back 
on  his  load,  and  seemed  only  awake  enough  to 
shout  "get  up !"  now  and  again  to  his  plodding 
team.  The  animals  were  unkempt  and  thin,  but 
the  black  horse  was  the  thinnest  of  all.  Prudence 
turned  in  the  seat,  and,  leaning  her  chin  against 
the  back,  gazed  after  him. 

"Oh-h !"  she  said  pityingly,  as  he  stumbled. 
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"Circus?"  inquired  Mr.  Kclsey.  as  he  came  out 
l)earing  two  gallon  cans. 

"^'cs.  Is  it  going  to  be  here?"  deniandcd  Pru- 
dence with  interest. 

"(juess  not.  (!oing  on  to  Deep  Water  lor  to- 
night. Did  you  think  you  il  take  us  all  with 
your  money?" 

Prudence  .shook  her  head. 

"It  did  n't  look  very  interesting.  Do  you  suj)- 
po.se  there  were  really  wild  animals  in  the  small 
wagons  ?  I  saw  bars  on  one  where  the  canvas 
fell  down." 

"Oh,  they  'd  manage  to  get  a  second-hand  lion 
or  tiger,  anyway.  It  would  n't  be  a  circus  with- 
out a  lion." 

"I  know  the  horses  are  hungry.  There  's  a 
clear  black  one  just  starved." 

Mr.  Wells,  coming  with  more  cans,  glanced 
down  the  road. 

"I  hope  the  cages  arc  strong  if  they  give  the 
tiger  as  little  as  they  give  the  dogs,"  he  said. 
"Must  have  been  a  bad  season.  They  all  looked 
as  though  they  'd  forgotten  the  taste  of  a  square 
meal." 

"There,  that  '11  do,"  said  Mr.  Kelsey,  tucking 
a  horse-blanket  about  his  purchases  to  keep  them 
from  rattling.  "Xow,  Prue,  if  you  don't  want  to 
do  any  more  trading—"  and  his  pleasant  eyes 
seemed  to  smile  at  her. 

"No,"  she  replied  seriously,  "I  'm  not  going  to 
buy  anything  now."  She  barely  saved  herself 
from  saying  "here,"  which  might  have  hurt  Mr 
Wells's  feelings. 

"Start  along  then."  Her  father  swung  himself 
to  the  seat  beside  her,  and  she  started  the  pretty 
brown  horse  on  toward  the  blacksmith's  sho]). 
When  the  errands  were  done,  and,  toward  noon, 
iliey  neared  Hillside  Farm,  there  in  the  little  lo- 
cust grove  at  the  bend  of  the  road  by  their 
orchard  was  the  circus  cavalcade. 

"Sure  enough,  they  are  thin!"  commented  Mr. 
Kelsey.  "Careful  as  you  swing  in.  Prudence. 
Don't  hit  a  wheel  "  Prudence  steered  the  glossy, 
well-fed  Moses  between  the  posts  and  drew  up  at 
the  carriage-house  door. 

"Good!"  said  her  father,  approvingly.  "Vou 
drive  pretty  well.  now.  Let  's  unharness  and 
give  the  pony  his  dinner.  I  have  to  use  him  all 
the  afternoon." 

Prudence  on  one  side  and  her  father  on  the 
other  quickly  undid  the  straps,  and  Moses  trotted 
whinnying  into  his  stall,  sure  of  what  awaited 
him.  Then  the  girl  ran  down  across  the  field  to 
a  clump  of  quince  bushes,  whence,  while  not  near 
them,  she  had  a  good  view  of  the  circus  teams. 
She  hoped  the  canvases  might  be  ofif  and  pos- 
sibly the  lion  having  his  dinner.     Nothing  so  ex- 


citing met  her  eyes,  however.  The  men  were 
stretched  lazily  on  the  grass,  eating  cold  food 
from  unappetizing  packages  and  pails.  The  dogs 
were  sitting  near,  their  tongues  lolling,  their  eyes 
fi.xed  on  the  meals  whose  scrajjs  were  coming  to 
them.  The  ponies,  half  smothered  in  nose-bags, 
were  snulling,  and  tossing  their  shaggy  heads  in 
determination  to  let  no  grain  escape  them.  The 
horses,  turned  loose  to  browse,  had  wandered  into 
the  locust  grove  above  the  road,  where  the  grass 
lay  long  and  less  dry  than  on  the  sunny  stretch 
below  The  thin  black  horse,  however,  looked 
wearily  at  the  slight  incline  and  turned  into  the 
road,  snutling  hungrily  along  till  he  reached 
the  corner  of  the  orchard  fence.  Here  a  thrifty 
l)atch  of  meadow-prickers  .scratched  his  nose,  and 
he  raised  his  head  and  looked  about  in  discour- 
aged fashion. 

"^'ou  |)oor  old  thing!"  exclaimed  Prudence. 
"\'ou  come  right  in  here  and  take  all  yon  want." 
She  slipped  from  the  thicket  of  quince  and  swung 
the  gate  inward.  The  tall  raw-boned  fellow 
gazed  in  astonishment  at  the  open  space,  then 
shambled  through  and  dropped  his  head  to  the 
cool  greenness. 

.Shortly  the  men  rose.  They  harnessed  the 
ponies  again  to  the  covered  cages,  and  caught  the 
horses,  resting  comfortably  beneath  the  locusts. 
The  black  horse  had  wandered  down  the  slope, 
and,  by  the  time  the  cavalcade  was  ready  to  start, 
was  hidden  in  the  tree-shadowed  ravine. 

"Where  's  the  old  nag?"  called  one  of  the  men 
roughly. 

"(ione  along.  If  we  hurry,  p'r'aps  we  '11  catch 
up,"  was  the  jocular  reply. 

The  first  man  hesitated.  "Did  you  see  him  go 
down  the  road?"  he  questioned. 

"Lucky  if  we  lose  him."  advised  a  fourth 
"May  die  any  minute,  traveling  like  this." 

"Sure  !  We  can't  treat  a  beast  decent,"  stated 
the  third  man  again,  giving  one  of  his  team  a 
little  pat  as  he  stood  ready  to  clamber  to  his  high 
seat.  Prudence,  flying  across  the  orchard,  saw 
the  caress  and  made  for  this  driver. 

'^'nur  black  horse?"  she  cried  "He  has  lain 
down  in  the  hollow.  He  's  too  tired  to  go  on. 
Could  n't  you  leave  him  to  get  rested?  You  could 
get  him  on  your  way  back." 

The  drivers  .stared  at  the  excited  little  figure 
and  then  across  the  wide  slope  to  which  she 
pointed. 

"Co  after  him.  Tom,"  ordered  the  leader. 
"He  '11  get  up  all  right.  Anyway,  we  can't  leave 
him  here." 

"Oh,  he  is  too  tired  !"  expostulated  Prudence. 

"W'on't  do,  Sissy,  to  say  we  left  him  to  take 
an  afternoon  nap.     L'etch  him  up,  Tom." 
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"Ain't  vvuth  hringin"  up."  sulked  Tom.  by  no 
■  means  desirous  of  the  race  across  that  sunny 
field  and  the  task  of  rousing  the  exhausted  crea- 
ture. 

"What  is  he  worth?"  inquired  Prudence,  sud- 
denly. "I  've  got  five  dollars.  I  "11  buy  him  if 
that  's  enough." 

"Take  it  quick  !"  advised  the  driver  of  the  gilt 
coach.  "Walk  that  horse  to  Deep  Water,  and 
you  '11  have  to  pay  for  a  funeral." 

The  leader  hesitated  a  moment.  ".\11  right," 
he  agreed.     "Horse  is  yours,  Sissy." 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  much  obliged  !"  cried  Prudence. 
The  purse  was  empty,  and  the  girl,  who  had 
been  carefully  trained  to  put  her  money  in  the 
bank,  was  half  across  the  field  on  her  way  to  her 
new  possession  before  the  men  could  swing  them- 
selves into  their  seats. 

Prudence  arrived  at  the  diinier-tablc  hot  and 
rather  out  of  breath. 

"Father,"  she  began  as  she  bounced  into  her 
seat.  "I  've  borrowed  two  quarts  of  oats." 

"What  for?"  and  Mr.  Kelsey  paused  midway 
in  carving  a  slice  of  lamb  for  the  newcomer. 

"For  my  horse.  I  don't  think  I  '11  feed  him 
oats  much,  they  're  .so  high  now ;  but  he  's  very 
weak  and  I  thought  he  'd  better  have  some  to- 
day." 

"I  fed  Mo.'es.  What  are  you  talking  about. 
Daughter?"  and  the  entire  family  gazed  at  the 
youngest  member. 

"It  's  that  black  circus-horse,"  she  explained. 
"I  let  him  into  the  orchard  and  he  was  too  tired 
to  go  on.  He  had  lain  down  in  the  hollow,  you 
see.     So  I  bought  him  with  my  five  dollars." 

There  was  a  gasp  all  round  the  table. 

"I  wish  Aunt  Eunice  were  here,"  said  Mrs. 
Kelsey,  after  a  moment  of  amazed  silence. 
"She  'd  know  now  what  you  can  do  when  you 
are  left  to  yourself." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  brother  was  looking 
stern  disapproval,  but  his  reproof  was  cut  .short 
by  Mr.  Kelsey's  anxious  inquiry: 

"Did  the  horse  get  up  again?'' 

"Oh,  yes  I"  said  Prudence,  very  busy  with  her 
dinner.  "He  liked  the  oats  and  followed  me  to 
the  barn,  but  I  did  n't  believe  he  'd  better  have 
any  more." 

"I  'm  glad  you  bought  a  live  horse,"  com- 
mented Brother  Joe.  "At  first,  I  was  afraid  you 
had  made  a  bad  bargain."  But  satire  was  lost  on 
Prudence. 

"He  's  very  friendly,"  she  pursued.  "I  think 
he  understands  already  that  he  belongs  to  me. 
Would  you  try  him  first  with  a  saddle.  Father? 
I  'm  afraid  it  will  be  some  time  before  he  can 
draw  a  w-agon." 


"Should  n't  wonder."  agreed  Joe.  But  Pru- 
dence was  not  to  be  teased,  and  the  rest  of  the 
meal  was  somewhat  silent,  the  family  a  little  op- 
pressed by  the  possibilities  of  this  new  acquisition, 
and  the  owner  perfecting  plans  for  the  future. 
After  dinner  they  all  followed  to  the  orchard, 
where  stood  the  new  inmate,  head  down,  slouched 
on  three  legs,  his  ribs  and  the  bones  about  his. 
eyes  sharply  defined,  his  coat  rough  and  soiled, 
his  mane  aiid  tail  tangled. 

"He  's  a  good  black."  encouraged  Mrs.  Kelsey. 

"How  can  you  tell?"  inquired  Joe. 

"Is  n't  he?"  agreed  Prudence.  "I  'II  wash  and 
curry  him  to-morrow,  but  to-day  I  'm  going  to 
let  him  rest." 

"^'ou  'II  need  the  hose  and  the  step-ladder," 
advised  her  brother.  "Are  you  sure  you  did  n't 
buy  the  giraffe  by  mistake?" 

Mr.  Kelsey  had  been  going  over  the  animal' 
carefully  while  they  talked.  Now  he  came  back 
to  the  fence. 

"I  don't  see  anything  the  matter  but  overwork 
and  underfeeding,"  he  said.  "If  he  is  n't  too  tired 
ever  to  get  rested,  he  may  turn  out  worth  all  you 
paid  for  him,  Prudy.  But  now  he  has  n't  strength 
to  stand  up,  let  alone  carry  a  saddle." 

Here  the  horse  lay  down  and  presented  a  truly 
awful  appearance,  with  his  ungainly  legs  in  their 
most  ungainly  position  and  his  long  neck  and  thin 
head  stretched  out  upon  the  turf 

"Gracious !"  was  Mrs.  Kelsey's  comment  as 
.she  gazed  upon  this  spectacle  "I  wish  he  could 
not  be  seen  from  the  street  till  he  is  fed  up  a 
little." 

"I  wonder  what  tricks  he  did!"  remarked  Pru- 
dence seriously:  whereat  Joe  cast  one  look  at  the 
heap  of  unkempt  hair  and  bones  beneath  the 
pippin  tree,  and  laughed  uproariously. 

"He  'II  get  on  now  with  nothing  but  pasturage. 
Daughter.  How  were  you  planning  to  take  care 
of  him  this  winter?"  The  farmer  did  not  laugh 
like  his  heartless  son,  but  there  was  a  twinkle  in 
his  eyes  as  he  surveyed  the  unpromising  addition 
to  his  live  stock. 

"Perhaps  he  won't  be  good  for  much  before 
spring,"  admitted  Prudence,  in  a  businesslike 
tone.  "I  thought  I  could  earn  hay  enough  for 
him,  and  he  could  just  stay  out  in  the  pasture  and 
go  under  the  shed  when  it  is  very  cold.  Wild 
horses  stay  out  all  the  time  you  know\" 

"The  fresh-air  cure,"  approved  Joe.  "Cheap, 
and  nothing  can  hurt  him." 

Mr.  Kelsey  patted  his  daughter's  shoulder. 

"That  does  n't  sound  bad,"  he  said.  "We  '11 
see  how  he  gets  on  here  for  a  while,  anyway." 

"If  he  's  quite  well  next  summer,  I  'm  going 
to  let  people  hire  him  for  drives  in  the  woods. 
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The  summer  people  are  always  trying  to  get  the 
station-man's  blind  sorrel,  and  I  know  Koswell  — 
I  've  decided  to  call  him  Roswell  — will  be  better 
than  that.  He  's  got  the  right  kind  of  legs  to 
get  over  the  ground   fast.  " 

Even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelscy  had  to  join  in  Joe's 
laughter. 

"I    had    n't    considered    Roswell    as   an    invest- 
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ment."  said  the  brother,  regarding  si)eculatively 
the  animal  that  certainly  looked  as  though  it 
would  never  draw  a  wagon  again. 

"Don't  you  think,  when  he  gets  well,  he  can 
pav  for  his  keep.  Father?"  demanded  Prudence 
"Then  we  would  use  him  l)esides.  and  that  would 
be  clean  profit." 

"It  's  a  good  plan.  I  11  lend  you  the  orchard 
till  spring,  anyway,"  promised  her  father. 

So  all  that  season  the  big  black  horse  was  to 
be  seen  wandering  contentedly  about  the  field. 
As  the  days  grew  colder,  now  and  then  he  can- 
tered round  the  fence  line,  tail  up,  mane  blowing, 
quite  as  though  he  were  kin  to  the  wild  horses 
of  the  pampas,  whose  pictures  in  the  geography- 
reader  had  caught  Prudence's  imagination.  With 
the  coming  of  winter  Joe  spent  more  than  one 
day  making  weather-proof  the  old  shed  behind 
the  barns  and  opening  on  the  orchard,  and,  when 
snow  came,  Roswell  took  possession  of  his  quar- 
ters, and   nnmched  his  hay,  and  stuck  his  head 


through  the  window  opening  on  the  farmyard  to 
whitniy  a  greeting  to  all  comers,  quite  as  though 
he  had  always  been  a  part  of  the  friendly  Hill- 
side I''arm. 

"It  's  'most  time  to  try  him,"  announced  Pru- 
dence,  one    spring   morning.      "I    must    be   quite 
used  to  him  and  know  all  his  ways  before  I  let 
])euple   hire   him.   and    folks   will    want    to   drive 
out  and  see  the  bo.xwoods  the 
first  of  June." 

■■\'ou  re  a  sure-enough 
])usiness  woman."  encour- 
aged the  big  brother,  who 
did  not  care  to  have  it  known 
how  many  carrots  he  had 
stuck  through  Roswell's  win- 
dow during  the  course  of  the 
winter.  "We  11  harness  him, 
and  you  can  drive  me  to  the 
blacksmith's.  I  want  some 
bolts  made,  and  you  can  get 
him  shod." 

This  was  a  tactful  way  of 
arranging  that  Prudence 
should  not  take  the  horse  out 
alone  the  first  time. 

"I  have  the  money."  she 
announced  proudly.  "I  've 
done  sheets  and  pillow-cases 
and  napkins  all  winter,  and  I 
guess  I  "ve  got  enough  to 
take  care  of  him  till  he  can 
earn  his  own  living." 

It  was  no  small  task  to  fit 
Roswell  out  from  the  old 
harnesses  in  the  barn.  He 
watched  the  process  with  great  interest  and  cu- 
riosity, and.  if  his  suit  looked  .somewhat  scrappy, 
neither  he  nor  his  mistress  was  troubled.  He 
trotted  of?  as  though  the  l)usiness  of  his  life  had 
been  the  drawing  of  little  girls  in  runabouts. 

"He  certainly  looks  better  than  when  he  came," 
admitted  .Mrs,  Kelsey,  as  she  watched  them  from 
the  steps:  "but  that  harness  needs  only  a  bit  of 
twine  to  make  it  the  worst  I  "ve  ever  seen,  .^re 
you  sure  it  "s  safe?" 

"Safe  enough.  Roswell  is  as  gentle  as  a  kit- 
ten. Had  all  the  s|)irit  beaten  out  of  him.  prob- 
ably. Rut  you  're  right  about  the  looks.  I  hate 
to  have  such  a  turnout  belong  here,'"  and  Mr. 
Kelsey  looked  ruefully  after  the  big  hor.se  in  the 
shabby  straps. 

Miss  .Spencer  came  for  a  few  days  in  May. 
.She  said  she  came  for  apple  blossoms  and  dog- 
wood, but  Prudence  felt  sure  that  Roswell  was 
an  influential  factor  in  this  unexpected  visit. 
Roswell   had   ambled   up   and   down   the   village 
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streets  for  nearly  a  month,  now,  and  every  one 
was  used  to  the  sight  of  the  small  girl  sitting 
very  straight  in  the  old  runabout  behind  the  tall 
black  horse.  The  family  pride  had  dictated  Pru- 
dence's birthday  gift,  and  with  Aunt  Eunice  from 
the  station  had  come  the  new  harness.  Fortu- 
nately the  ne.xt  day  was  Saturday,  and  Roswell, 
combed,  and  polished,  and  conscious  of  his  hon- 
ors, was  brought  round. 

"Aunt  Eunice  should  be  pleased, "  remarked 
Mr.  Kelsey,  watching  the  horse  critically  as  he 
turned  up  the  hill  toward  the  woods  where  dog- 
woods yet  lingered.  "He  "11  never  be  tough,  but 
for  five  dollars,  a  little  hay,  and  an  unused  pas- 
ture, he  's  not  bad." 

"I  'm  glad  she  did  n"t  see  him  with  the  old 
traps,"'  commented  Joe,  who  had  spent  a  good 
half  hour  adju.sting  the  new  leathers  till  they 
fitted  to  the  inch. 

"She  certainly  would  n't  have  liked  the  other 
outfit.  Aunt  Eunice  never  did  enjoy  being  con- 
spicuous," remarked  Mr.  Kelsey. 

"You  are  sure  it  's  quite  safe?"  inquired  his 
wife,  an.xiously.  "Prudence  has  never  taken  a 
long  drive  before,  and  I  would  n't  have  .'\unt 
Eunice  frightened  for  anything." 

"Oh,  Mother,  Mother!"  laughed  Joe.  'Pru- 
dence has  driven  all  the  month  and  nothing  has 
happened.  " 

"You  're  hard  to  suit,  Nancy,"  and  her  husband 
smiled  at  her.  "You  were  afraid  of  the  other 
harness  because  it  was  too  old.  and  of  this  be- 
cause it  's  too  new." 

"Roswell  never  looked  so  nuich  like  a  real 
horse  before,''  she  explained,  laughing  at  her 
uneasiness.  "He  has  seemed  so  ancient  and  sub- 
dued that  nobody  could  be  afraid  of  him." 

"He  's  as  tame  as  any  cow  within  ten  miles," 
scofifed  the  big  brother.  "Even  Aunt  Eunice 
can't  be  nervous  behind  him." 

"We  've  never  taken  Roswell  out  here,"  Pru- 
dence explained  as  they  turned  into  a  narrow 
wood  road.  "He  's  just  the  horse  for  wood  driv- 
ing." .she  suggested  as  he  paused  to  nip  a  branch 
of  tender  young  oak  leaves  that  hung  low  over 
the  road. 

"He  has  all  the  signs  of  a  talent  for  that  call- 
ing," agreed  Miss  Spencer.  "How  much  do  you 
charge  ?     I  shall  use  him  often  this  vacation." 

"I  thought  you  would,  he  "s  so  gentle.  Joe 
says  he  's  a  real  'lady's  horse'  !"  The  great-aunt 
raised  her  eyebrows,  but  Prudence  went  on  se- 
renely, explaining  the  sort  of  carriage  she  should 
buy  from  her  earnings. 

They  had  followed  the  winding  wood-roads 
over  brooks,  and  up  long  hills,  and  down  into 
glens  till  at  length  they  came  into  the  turnpike, 


some  two  miles  below  their  starting  point  Here 
Roswell,  who  had  ambled  along  in  placid  fashion, 
pricked  up  his  ears. 

"See  what  a  well-shaped  head  he  has,"  re- 
marked his  owner,  and  the  guest,  taking  her  eyes 
from  a  pink-blossomed  tree  in  a  dooryard,  saw 
the  dignified  Roswell  curvette  lightly  to  the  side 
of  the  road. 

"Does  he  shy?"  she  demanded  sharply. 

"Oh,  never !"  Prudence  reassured  her,  "He 
must  have  seen  a  toad  or  some  little  animal  he 
did  n't  want  to  hurt.  He  's  ever  so  kind,"  and 
she  jjeered  back  along  the  wagon-track. 

The  horse,  his  ears  still  in  their  becoming  posi- 
tion, stepped  gingerly  along  the  street,  now  and 
then  waving  a  fore  foot  slightly  in  the  air.  Pru- 
dence watched  with  great  interest. 

"What  a  pretty  gait !  Of  course,  it  's  rather 
slow,  but  it  's  very  graceful." 

"Does  he  do  it  often?"  inquired  the  great-aunt, 
who  had  stretched  out  her  hand,  but,  seeing  Pru- 
dence's undisturbed  face  and  her  firm  clasp  on 
the  reins,  had  remembered  Joe's  description  of 
the  steed,  and  suppres.sed  her  fears. 

"Oh,  no.  I  think  he  does  n't  like  this  muddy 
road,  and  it  is  his  way  of  walking  on  tiptoe." 

This  was  an  ingenious  explanation ;  but  at  that 
moment  Roswell  minced  sidewi.se  into  the  mud, 
and  then  took  up  his  promenade  near  the  opposite 
walk.  His  neck  arched,  his  head  bowed  to  right 
and  left,  while  his  fore  hoofs  waved  slowly  in 
unison  with  the  movements  of  the  glossy  neck. 

''I  believe  he  has  the  blind  staggers,"  said  Miss 
Spencer,  utterly  puzzled  and  mo.st  uneasy  as  the 
wagon  jolted  irregularly  in  response  to  the 
extraordniary  movements.  "Certainly  the  crea- 
ture is  crazy." 

They  were  at  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and  there 
came  into  view  on  the  road  before  them  the 
Windham  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  in  all  its  regalia, 
with  a  trail  of  excited  small  boys  in  its  wake. 
On  hurried  the  "lady's  horse,"  and  fell  into  .step 
beside  the  band,  prancing  slowly,  waving  his 
hoofs,  and  turning  his  head  coquettishly  from 
side  to  side.  Neighbors,  glancing  from  their 
windows  at  the  sound  of  the  gay  music,  called 
to  others  to  see  Prudence  Kelsey's  horse.  Great- 
aunt  Eunice,  sadly  jolted  by  the  vehicle  that  re- 
sponded to  every  wave  of  those  black  feet  and 
every  bend  of  that  long  neck,  was  about  to  call 
to  the  leader  to  stop  the  music,  but  a  glance  at 
her  niece's  delighted  face  made  her  straighten 
herself  in  her  unsteady  seat  and  endure  the 
performance. 

Down  the  street  trotted  Moses,  and,  recogniz- 
ing his  farmyard  acquaintance,  whinnied.  Then  he 
came  on  slowly,  peering  in  mystified  surprise  at 
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the  scene.  More  astounded  even  than  Moses,  Joe 
drew  lip  at  the  side  of  the  road  as  the  party 
came  near.  Prudence  was  too  absorbed  to  no- 
tice him,  but  Great-aunt  Eunice,  as  a  side  step 
of  RoswelTs  lirought  their  wheels  perilously 
close,  warned : 

"Don't  frighten  your  Mother  with  this  1" 

'"Want  me  to  stop  it?"  he  called,  for  not  till 
they  had  passed  did  he  recover  from  his  aston- 
ishment enough  to  think  of  giving  aid. 

"Certainly  not !"  she  retorted,  looking  back. 
"This  is  a  regular  "lady's  horse' !"  .\nd  they 
waggled  on,  while  other  teams  drew  up  by  the 
roadside  to  watch,  and  the  trail  of  children  grew 
longer  and  longer.  The  fifers  and  drummers 
fifed  and  drummed  as  though  they  had  but  just 
begun  their  day.  It  was  a  mile  to  the  post-office 
where  they  were  to  disperse,  and  that  full  dis- 
tance Roswell,  with  tossing  head  and  daintily 
moving  feet,  sidled  along  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
march.  Miss  Spencer  drew  a  breath  of  relief 
when  the  men  mounted  the  i)ost-office  porch  and 
waved  their  hats  to  the  small  horsewoman,  while 
Roswell,  falling  at  once  into  his  usual  slow  trot, 
went  on  u])  the  road. 

"Was  n't  that  splendid !"  sighed  Prudence. 
"I  'm  so  glad  you  were  along !" 

"So  am  I,  very !"  returned  the  great-aunt  fer- 
vently. "It  's  just  as  well  he  had  the  new  har- 
ness on,"  and  she  reflected  uncomfortably  on 
what  might  have  happened  with  weaker  straps. 

"Is  n't  it  lucky!"  agreed  Prudence  with  en- 
thusiasm.    "How  handsome  he  did   look'" 

'■  Vou  were  n't  at  all  afraid  ?"  suggested  Miss 


.Spencer,  allowing  herself  tn  sit  back  C(5nifortably 
once  more. 

"Well,  you  see  Roswell  is  such  a  reasonable 
hor.sc.  I  was  .sure  he  must  know  what  he  was 
about,  even  before  I  heard  the  band  " 

"Vou  are  better  acquainted  with  him  than  I 
am,''  Aunt  Eunice  humbly  admitted  "But  I  'm 
afraid   this   accom])lishment   will   hurt  business  " 

"Everybody  saw  hnn  to-day,"  Prudence  ex- 
plained easily. 

"They  certainly  did  I"  ejaculated  the  visitor. 

"And  they  saw  he  did  n't  do  any  harm  But 
I  don't  mind  its  hurting  business  some,"  she 
added,  turning  shining  eyes  upon  her  relative. 
"Of  course  Roswell  was  a  dear,  and  I  should 
have  bought  him  anyway,  'cause  he  had  to  be 
taken  care  of.  But  1  was  just  the  least  bit  dis- 
appointed that  he  did  n't  have  any  tricks.  '\'ou  "d 
never  have  gues.sed  he  knew  anything  about  cir- 
cuses.    Rut  now  he  's  ])crfect !" 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  suggestive  of  the 
circus-ring  than  the  solenni  horse  that  drew  up 
at  the  gate  to  let  Miss  .Spencer  alight.  She  stood 
with  her  niece  Nancy,  watching  the  little  girl 
as  she  drove  on  to  the  barn.  "Are  n't  you  glad 
she  did  n't  put  that  money  in  the  bank?"  de- 
manded the  older  lady.     Mrs.  Kelsey  laughed. 

"If  you  had  seen  Roswell  when  he  came,"  she 
said,  "you  'd  admit  that  his  ])resent  condition  is 
not  due  to  any  foresight  on  Prudence's  part." 

"I  did  n't  exi)ect  foresight."  returned  Great- 
aunt  Eunice.  "There  are  qualities  even  more 
valuable.  I  wished  to  see  if  she  had  those  and 
I  'm  satisfied.    She  has." 
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Chapter  XX\' 

a  voice  in  the  night 

Late  that  afternoon  there  wandered  about  the 
gardens  two  quiet,  inconspicuous,  rather  poorly 
dressed  boys.  They  looked  at  the  palace,  the 
shrubs,  and  the  flower-beds,  as  strangers  usually 
did,  and  they  sat  on  the  seats  and  talked  as  peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  seeing  boys  talk  together. 
It  was  a  sunny  day  and  exceptionally  warm,  and 
there  were  more  saunterers  and  sitters  than 
usual,  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  the 
porticr  at  the  entrance  gates  gave  such  slight 
notice  to  the  pair  that  he  did  not  observe  that, 
though  two  boys  came  in,  only  one  went  out.  He 
did  not,  in  fact,  remember,  when  he  saw  The 
Rat  swing  by  on  his  crutches  at  closing-time, 
that  he  had  entered  in  company  with  a  dark- 
haired  lad  who  walked  without  any  aid.  It  hap- 
pened that,  when  The  Rat  passed  out.  the  porlicr 
at  the  entrance  was  much  interested  in  the  aspect 
of  the  sky,  which  was  curiously  threatening. 
There  had  been  heavy  clouds  hanging  about  all 
day  and  now  and  then  blotting  out  the  sunshine 
entirely.  Just  now,  however,  the  clouds  had  piled 
themselves  in  thunderous,  purplish  mountains, 
and  the  sun  had  been  forced  to  set  behind  them. 

"It  's  been  a  sort  of  battle  since  morning,"  the 
porticr  said.  "There  will  be  some  crashes  and 
cataracts  to-night."  That  was  what  The  Rat 
had  thought  when  they  had  sat  in  the  Fountain 
Garden  on  a  seat  which  gave  them  a  good  view 
of  the  balcony  and  the  big  evergreen  shrub, 
which  they  knew  had  the  hollow  in  the  middle, 
though  its  circumference  was  so  imposing.  "If 
there  should  be  a  big  storm,  the  evergreen  will 
not  save  you  much,  though  it  may  keep  off  the 
worst,"  The  Rat  said.  "I  wish  there  was  room 
for  two." 

He  would  have  wished  there  was  room  for  two 
if  he  had  seen  Marco  marching  to  the  stake.  As 
the  gardens  emptied,  the  boys  rose  and  walked 
round  once  more,  as  if  on  their  way  out.  By  the 
time  they  had  sauntered  toward  the  big  ever- 
green, nobody  was  near  by.  and  the  last  loiterers 
had  turned  their  heads,  because  they  were  loiter- 
ing toward  the  arched  stone  entrance. 

When  they  drew  near  one  side  of  the  evergreen, 
the  two  were  together.     When  The  Rat  swung 


out  on  the  other  side  of  it,  he  was  alone!  No 
one  noticed  that  anything  had  happened ;  no  one 
looked  back.  So  The  Rat  swung  down  the  walks 
and  round  the  flower-beds  and  passed  into  the 
slrccl.  .And  the  porticr  looked  at  the  sky  and 
s|)okc  about  the  "crashes"  and  "cataracts  " 

.As  the  darkness  came  on,  the  hollow  in  the 
shrub  seemed  a  very  safe  place.  It  was  not  in 
the  least  likely  that  any  one  would  enter  the 
closed  gardens.  The  hollow  was  well  inclosed 
with  greenery,  and  there  was  room  to  sit  down 
when  one  was  tired  of  standing. 

Marco  stood  for  a  long  time  because,  by  doing 
so,  he  could  see  the  windows  opening  on  the  bal- 
cony very  well  if  he  gently  pushed  aside  some 
flexible  young  boughs.  Me  had  managed  to  dis- 
cover in  his  first  visit  to  the  gardens  that  the 
windows  overlooking  the  Fountain  Garden  were 
those  which  belonged  to  the  Prince's  own  suite 
of  rooms.  Those  which  opened  on  to  the  bal- 
cony lighted  his  favorite  apartment,  which  con- 
tained his  best-loved  books  and  pictures  and  in 
which  he  spent  most  of  his  secluded  leisure  hours. 

Marco  watched  these  windows  anxiously.  If 
the  Prince  had  not  gone  to  Budapest,— if  he  were 
really  only  in  retreat,  and  hiding  from  his  gay 
world  among  his  treasures,  —  he  would  be  living 
in  his  favorite  rooms  and  lights  would  show 
themselves.  .And  if  there  were  lights,  he  might 
pass  before  a  window  because,  since  he  was  in- 
closed in  his  garden,  he  need  not  fear  being  seen. 
The  twilight  deepened  into  darkness  and,  because 
of  the  heavy  clouds,  it  was  very  dense.  Faint 
gleams  showed  themselves  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  palace,  but  none  was  lighted  in  the  windows 
Marco  watched.  He  waited  so  long  that  it  be- 
came evident  that  none  was  to  be  lighted  at  all. 
The  entrance  was  closed  for  the  night  and  there 
was  no  getting  out  of  the  gardens  until  they  were 
opened  for  the  next  day.  He  must  stay  in  his 
hiding-place  until  the  time  when  people  began  to 
come  and  bring  their  books  and  knitting  and  sit 
on  the  seats.  Then  he  could  stroll  out  without 
attracting  attention.  But  he  had  the  night  before 
him  to  spend  as  best  he  could.  That  would  not 
matter  at  all.  He  could  tuck  his  cap  under  his 
head  and  rest  on  the  ground.  He  would  not  go 
to  sleep  until  it  was  long  past  midnight— so  long 
past   that   there  would  not  be  one   chance   in  a 
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Inindrcil  that  anylliins;  could  haiipcn.  Rut  the 
clouds  which  made  the  night  so  dark  were  giving 
forth  low  rumbling  growls.  At  intervals  a  threat- 
ening gleam  of  light  shot  across  them  and  a  sud- 
den swish  of  wind  rushed  through  the  trees  in 
the  gardens.  This  happened  several  times,  and 
then  Marco  began  to  hear  the  patter  of  rain- 
drojjs.  They  were  heavy  and  big  drops,  but  few 
at  first,  and  then  there  was  a  new  and  more  pow- 
erful rush  of  wind,  a  jagged  dart  of  light  in  the 
sky,  and  a  tremendous  crash.  After  that  the 
clouds  tore  themselves  open  and  poured  forth 
their  contents  in  floods,  .\fter  the  protracted 
struggle  of  the  day  it  all  seemed  to  happen  at 
once,  as  if  a  horde  of  huge  lions  had  at  one  mo- 
ment been  let  loose:  flame  after  flame  of  light- 
ning, roar  and  crash  and  sharp  reports  of  thun- 
der, shrieks  of  hurricane  wind,  torrents  of  rain, 
as  if  some  tidal-wave  of  the  skies  had  gathered 
and  rushed  and  burst  upon  the  earth.  It  was  such 
a  storm  as  people  remember  for  a  lifetime  and 
which  in  few  lifetimes  is  seen  at  all. 

Marco  stooil  still  in  the  midst  of  the  rage  and 
flooding,  blinding  roar  of  it.  After  the  first  few 
minutes  he  knew  he  could  do  nothing  to  shield 
himself.  Down  the  garden  paths  he  heard  cata- 
racts rushing.  He  held  his  cap  pressed  against 
his  eyes  because  he  seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst 
of  darting  flames.  The  crashes,  cannon  reports 
and  thunderings.  and  the  jagged  streams  of  light 
came  so  close  to  one  another  that  he  seemed 
deafened  as  well  as  blinded.  He  wondered  if  he 
should  ever  be  able  to  hear  human  voices  again 
when  it  was  over.  That  he  was  drenched  to  the 
skin  and  that  the  water  poured  from  his  clothes 
as  if  he  were  himself  a  cataract  was  so  small  a 
detail  that  he  was  scarcely  aware  of  it.  He  stood 
still,  bracing  his  body,  and  waited.  If  he  had 
been  a  Samavian  soldier  in  the  trenches  and  such 
a  storm  had  broken  upon  him  and  his  comrades, 
they  could  only  have  braced  themselves  and 
waited.  This  was  what  he  found  himself  think- 
ing when  the  tumult  and  downpour  were  at  their 
worst.  There  were  men  who  had  waited  in  the 
midst  of  a  rain  of  bullets. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  thought  had  come  to 
him  that  there  occurred  the  first  temporary  lull 
in  the  storm.  Its  fury  perhaps  reached  its  height 
and  broke  at  that  moment.  A  yellow  flame  had 
torn  its  jagged  way  across  the  heavens,  and  an 
earth-rending  crash  had  thundered  itself  into 
rumblings  which  actually  died  away  before 
breaking  forth  again.  Marco  took  his  cap  from 
his  eyes  and  drew  a  long  breath.  He  drew  two 
long  breaths.  It  was  as  he  began  drawing  a 
third  and  realizing  the  strange  feeling  of  the 
almost  stillness  about  him  that  he  heard  a  new 


kind  of  sound  at  the  side  of  the  garden  nearest 
his  hiding-place.  It  sountled  like  tlie  creak  of  a 
door  opening  somewhere  in  the  wall  behind  the 
laurel  hed.gc.  Some  one  was  coming  into  the 
garden  by  a  private  entrance.  He  pushed  aside 
the  young  boughs  again  and  tried  to  see,  but  the 
darkness  was  too  dense.  Yet  he  could  hear,  if 
the  thunder  would  not  break  again.  There  was 
the  sound  of  feet  on  the  wet  gravel,  the  footsteps 
of  more  than  one  person  coming  toward  where 
he  stood,  but  not  as  if  afraid  of  being  heard; 
merely  as  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  come  in  by 
what  entrance  they  chose.  Marco  remained  very 
still.  A  sudden  hope  gave  him  a  shock  of  joy 
If  the  man  with  the  tired  face  chose  to  hide  him- 
self from  his  acquaintances,  'he  might  choose  to 
go  in  and  out  by  a  private  entrance.  The  foot- 
steps drew  near,  crushing  the  wet  gravel,  passed 
by,  and  seemed  to  pavise  somewhere  near  the  bal- 
cony :  and  then  flame  lit  up  the  sky  again  and 
the  thunder  burst  forth  once  more. 

F.ut  this  was  its  last  great  peal.  The  storm 
was  at  an  end.  Only  fainter  and  fainter  rum- 
blings and  mutterings  and  paler  and  paler  darts 
followed.  Even  they  were  soon  over,  and  the 
cataracts  in  the  paths  had  rushed  themselves  si- 
lent.    But  the  darkness  was  still  deep. 

It  was  deep  to  blackness  in  the  hollow  of  the 
evergreen.  Marco  stood  in  it,  streaming  with 
rain,  but  feeling  nothing  because  he  was  full  of 
thought.  He  pushed  aside  his  greenery  and  kept 
his  eyes  on  the  place  in  the  blackness  where  the 
windows  must  be,  though  he  could  not  see  them. 
It  seemed  that  he  waited  a  long  time,  though  he 
knew  that  it  was  really  but  short.  He  began  to 
breathe  quickly  because  he  was  waiting  for  .some- 
thing. 

Suddenly  he  saw  exactly  where  the  windows 
were— because  they  were  all  lighted  ! 

His  feeling  of  relief  was  great,  but  it  did  not 
last  very  long  It  was  true  that  something  had  been 
gained  in  the  certainty  that  his  man  had  not  left 
X'ienna.  But  what  next?  It  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  follow  him  if  he  chose  only  to  go  out  secretly 
at  tiight.  What  next?  To  spend  the  rest  of  the 
night  watching  a  lighted  window  was  not  enough. 
To-morrow  night  it  might  not  be  lighted.  But  he 
kept  his  gaze  fixed  upon  it.  He  tried  to  fix  all 
his  will  and  thought-power  on  the  person  inside 
the  room.  Perhaps  he  could  reach  him  and  make 
him  listen,  even  though  he  would  not  know  that 
any  one  was  speaking  to  him.  He  knew  that 
thoughts  were  strong  things.  If  angry  thoughts 
in  one  man's  tnind  will  create  danger  in  the 
mind  of  another,  wdiy  should  not  sane  messages 
cross  the  line  ? 

"I  must  speak  to  you.     I  must  speak  to  you  !" 
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he  found  liinisclf  saying  in  a  low  intense  voice. 
"I  am  outsitle  here  waiting.  Listen  !  I  must 
speak  to  you  !" 

He  said  it  many  times  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
itpon  the  window  which  opened  on  to  the  Ijalcony. 
Once  he  saw  a  man's  figure 
cress  the  room,  but  he  could 
not  be  sure  who  it  was.  The 
last  distant  rumblings  of  thun- 
der had  died  away  and  the 
clouds  were  breaking.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  dark 
mountainous  billows  broke 
apart,  and  a  brilliant  full 
moon  showed  herself  sailing 
in  the  rift,  suddenly  flooding 
everything  with  light.  I'artsof 
the  garden  were  silver  white, 
and  the  tree  shadows  were 
like  black  velvet.  A  silvery 
lance  pierced  even  into  the 
hollow  of  Marco's  evergreen 
and  struck  across  his  face. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  sudden 
change  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  those  inside  the 
balconied  room.  .A.  man's  fig- 
ure appeared  at  the  long  win 
dows.  Marco  saw  now  that  it 
was  the  Prince.  He  opened 
the  windows  and  stepped  out 
on  to  the  balcony. 

"It  is  all  over,"  he  said 
quietly.  And  he  stood  with  his 
face  lifted. looking  at  the  great 
white  sailing  moon. 

He  stood  very  still  and 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  for- 
get the  world  and  himself.  It 
was  a  wonderful,  triumphant 
queen  of  a  moon.  But  some- 
thing brought  him  back  to 
earth.  A  low,  but  strong  and 
clear, boy-voice  camcup  to  him 
from  the  garden  path  below. 

"The  Lamp  is  lighted.    The 
Lamp  is  lighted,"  it  said,  and 
the  words  sounded  almost  as  if  some  one   were 
uttering  a  prayer.     They  seemed  to  call  to  him, 
to  arrest  him,  to  draw  him. 

He  stood  still  a  few  seconds  in  dead  silence. 
Then  he  bent  over  the  balustrade.  The  moon- 
light had  not  broken  the  darkness  below. 

"That  is  a  boy's  voice,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone, 
"but  I  cannot  see  who  is  speaking." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  boy's  voice,"  it  answered,  in  a  way 
which   somehow  moved   him,  because  it  was  so 


ardent.  "It  is  the  son  of  Stefan  Loristan.  The 
Lamp  is  lighted." 

"Wait.  I  am  coniing  down  to  von,"  the  Prince 
said. 

In   a    few    minutes    Marco   heard   a   door  open 
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gently  not  far  from  where  he  .stood.  Then  the 
man  he  had  been  following  so  many  days  ap- 
])eared  at  his  side. 

"How  long  have  you  been  here?"  he  asked. 

"Before  the  gates  closed.  I  hid  myself  in  the 
hollow  of  a  big  shrub  there.  Highness,"  Marco 
answered. 

"Then  you  were  out  in  the  storm?" 

"Yes,  Highness  " 

The  Prince  put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 
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"I  cannot  see  you  —  but  it  is  best  to  stand  in  the 
shadow.     Vou  are  drenched  to  tlie  skin." 

"I  have  been  able  to  give  your  Highness — the 
Sign,"  Marco  whispered.     "A  storm  is  nothing." 

There  was  a  .silence.  Marco  knew  that  his 
companion  was  pausing  to  turn  something  over 
in  his  mind. 

"So-o?"  he  said  slowly,  at  length.  "The  Lamp 
is  lighted.  And  xoii  are  si-nt  to  Ijcar  the  Sign." 
Something  in  liis  voice  made  Marco  feel  that  he 
was  smiling. 

"What  a  race  you  are  !  What  a  race  —  you  Sa- 
mavian  Loristans !  ' 

He  pausL'd  as  if  to  think  the  thing  over  again. 

"I  want  to  see  your  face,"  he  said  next.  "Here 
is  a  tree  with  a  shaft  of  moonlight  striking 
tiirough  the  branches.  Let  us  step  aside  and 
stand  under  it." 

Marco  did  as  he  was  told.  The  shaft  of  moon- 
light fell  upon  his  uplifted  face  and  showed  its 
young  strength  and  darkness,  quite  splendid  for 
the  moment  in  a  triumphant  glow  of  joy  in  obsta- 
cles overcome.  Raindrops  hung  on  his  hair,  but 
he  did  not  look  draggled,  only  very  wet  and  pic- 
turesque He  had  reached  his  man  He  had 
given  the  Sign. 

•  The    Prince    looked    him    over   with    interested 
curiosity. 

'"Yes,"  he  said  in  his  cnol.  rather  dragging 
voice.  "Vou  are  the  son  of  Stefan  Loristan.  .Also 
you  must  be  taken  care  of.  You  must  come  with 
me.  I  have  trained  my  household  to  remain  in 
its  own  quarters  until  I  require  its  services,  i 
have  attached  to  my  own  apartments  a  good  safe 
little  room  where  I  sometimes  keep  people.  You 
can  dry  your  clothes  and  sleep  there.  When  the 
gardens  are  opened  again,  the  rest  will  be  easy." 

But  though  he  stepped  out  from  under  the 
trees  and  began  to  move  towards  the  palace  in 
the  shadow.  Marco  noticed  that  he  niovetl  hesi- 
tatingly, as  if  he  had  not  quite  decided  what  he 
should  do  He  stopped  rather  suddenly  and 
turned  again  to  Marco,  who  was  following  him. 

"There  is  some  one  in  the  room  I  came  out  of" 
—he  said,  "an  old  man  — whom  it  might  interest 
to  see  you.  It  might  also  be  a  good  thing  for 
him  to  feel  interest  in  you.  I  choose  that  he 
shall  see  you — as  you  are  ' 

"I  am  at  your  command.  Highness."  Marco  an- 
swered. He  knew  his  companion  was  smiling 
again 

"You  have  been  in  training  for  more  centuries 
than  you  know,"  he  said ;  "and  your  father  has 
prepared  you  to  encounter  the  unexpected  with- 
out surprise." 

They  passed  under  the  balcony  and  paused  at 
a  low  stone  doorwav  hidden  behind  shrubs.    The 


door  was  a  beauliful  one.  Marco  saw  when  it 
was  opened,  and  the  corridor  disclosed  was  beau- 
tiful also,  though  it  had  an  air  of  quiet  and  aloof- 
ness which  was  not  so  nuich  secret  as  private. 
.\  perfect  though  narrow  staircase  mounted  from 
it  to  the  next  floor.  .\fter  ascending  it,  the 
Prince  led  the  way  through  a  short  corridor  and 
stopped  at  the  door  at  the  end  of  it.  "We  are 
going  in  here,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  wonderful  room— the  one  which 
opened  on  to  the  balcony.  Each  piece  of  furni- 
ture in  it,  the  hangings,  tlie  tapestries,  and  pic- 
lures  on  the  wall  were  all  such  as  might  well 
have  found  themselves  adorning  a  museum. 
Marco  remembered  the  common  report  of  his 
escort's  favorite  amusement  of  collecting  won- 
ders and  furnishing  his  house  with  the  things 
others  exhibited  only  as  marvels  of  art  and  handi- 
craft. The  place  was  ricli  and  mellow  with  ex- 
quisitely chosen  beauties. 

In  a  massive  chair  upon  the  hearth  sat  a  figure 
with  bent  head.  It  was  a  tall  old  man  with  white 
hair  and  moustache.  His  elbow  rested  upon  the 
arm  of  his  chair  and  he  leaned  his  forehead  on 
his  hand  as  if  he  were  weary. 

Marco's  companion  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
beside  him,  speaking  in  a  lowered  voice,  Marco 
could  not  at  first  hear  what  he  said.  He  him- 
self stood  quite  still,  waiting.  The  white-haired 
man  lifted  his  head  and  listened.  It  seemed  as 
though  almost  at  once  he  was  singularly  inter- 
ested. The  lowered  voice  was  slightly  raised  at 
last  and  Marco  heard  the  last  two  sentences : 

"The  only  son  of  Stefan  Loristan.  Look  at 
him." 

The  old  man  in  the  chair  turned  slowly  and 
looked,  steadily,  and  with  questioning  curiosity 
touched  with  grave  surprise.  He  had  keen  and 
clear  blue  eyes. 

Then  Marco,  still  erect  and  silent,  waited 
again.  The  Prince  had  merely  said  to  him  "an 
old  man  whom  it  might  interest  to  see  you."  He 
had  plainly  intended  that,  whatever  happened, 
he  must  make  no  outward  sign  of  seeing  more 
than  he  had  been  told  he  would  see  —  "an  old 
man."  It  was  for  him  to  show  no  astonishment 
or  recognition.  He  had  been  brought  here  not 
to  see  but  to  be  seen.  The  power  of  remaining 
still  under  scrutiny,  which  The  Rat  had  often 
envied  him,  stood  him  now  in  good  stead.  Be- 
cause he  had  seen  the  white  head  and  tall  form 
not  many  davs  before,  surmounted  by  brilliant 
emerald  plumes,  hung  with  jeweled  decorations, 
in  the  royal  carriage,  escorted  by  banners,  and 
helmets,  and  following  troops  whose  tramping 
feet  kept  time  to  bursts  of  military  music  while 
the  populace  bared  their  heads  and  cheered 
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'■}{e  is  like  his  father, "  this  personage  said  to 
the  Prince.  "But  if  any  one  but  Loristan  had 
sent  him—  His  looks  please  me."  Then  sud- 
denly to  Marco,  "Von  were  waiting  outside  while 
the  storm  was  going  on  ?" 

"Ves,  sir,"  Marco  answered. 

Then  the  two  exchanged  some  words  in  a 
lowered  voice. 

"You  read  the  news  as  yoix  made  your  jour- 
ney?" he  was  asked.  "Vou  know  how  Samavia 
stands?" 

"She  does  not  stand,"  said  Marco.  "The  laro- 
vitch  and  the  Maranovitch  have  fought  as  hyenas 
fight,  until  each  has  torn  the  other  into  fragments 
—  and  neither  has  blood  or  strength  left." 

The  two  glanced  at  each  other. 

"A  good  simile,"  said  the  older  man.  "Vou  are 
right.  H  a  strong  party  rose  — and  a  greater 
power  chose  not  lo  interfere— the  country  might 
see  better  days." 

He  looked  at  him  a  few  moments  longer  and 
then  waved  his  hand  kindly. 

"Vou  are  a  fine  Samavian,"  he  said.  "I  am 
glad  of  that.     Vou  may  go.     Good  night." 

Marco  bowed  respectfully  and  the  man  with 
the  tired  face  led  him  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  just  before  he  left  him  in  a  quiet  cham- 
ber in  which  he  was  to  sleep  that  the  Prince  gave 
him  a  final  curious  glance.  "I  remember  now," 
he  said.  "In  the  room,  when  you  answered  the 
question  about  Samavia.  I  was  Sure  that  I  had 
seen  you  before.  It  was  the  day  of  the  celebra- 
tion. There  was  a  break  in  the  crowd  and  I 
saw  a  boy  looking  at  me.    It  was  you." 

"Ves,"  said  Marco.  "I  have  followed  you  each 
time  you  have  gone  out  since  then,  but  I  could 
never  get  near  enough  to  speak.  To-night  seemed 
only  one  chance  in  a  thousand." 

"Vou  are  doing  your  work  more  like  a  man 
than  a  boy,"  was  the  next  speech,  and  it  was 
made  reflectively.  "Xo  man  could  have  behaved 
more  perfectly  than  you  did  just  now.  when  dis- 
cretion and  composure  were  necessary."  Then, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  "He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested and  deeply  pleased.    Good  night." 

When  the  gardens  had  been  thrown  open  the 
next  morning  and  people  were  passing  in  and  out 
again.  Marco  passed  out  also.  He  was  obliged 
to  tell  himself  two  or  three  times  that  he  had  not 
wakened  from  an  amazing  dream.  He  quickened 
his  pace  after  he  had  crossed  the  street,  because 
he  wanted  to  get  home  to  the  attic  and  talk  to 
The  Rat.  There  was  a  narrow  side-street  it  was 
necessary  for  hmi  to  pass  through  if  he  wished 
to  make  a  short  cut.  As  he  turned  into  it,  he 
saw  a  curious  figure  leaning  on  crutches  against 


a  wall.  It  looked  damp  and  forlorn,  and  he  won- 
dered if  it  could  be  a  beggar.  It  was  not.  It  was 
The  Rat,  who  suddenly  saw  who  was  approach- 
ing and  swung  forward.  His  face  was  pale  and 
haggard  and  he  looked  worn  and  frightened.  He 
dragged  off  his  cap  and  spoke  in  a  voice  which 
was  hoarse  as  a  crow's. 

"God  be  thanked  !"  he  said.  "God  be  thanked  !" 
as  people  always  said  it  when  they  received  the 
-Sign,  alone.  But  there  was  a  kind  of  anguish  in 
his  voice  as  well  as  relief. 

".•\ide-de-Camp !"  Marco  cried  out— The  Rat 
had  begged  him  to  call  him  so.  "What  have  you 
been  doing?     I  low  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Ever  since  I  left  you  last  night,"  said  The 
Rat,  clutching  tremblingly  at  his  arm  as  if  to 
make  sure  he  was  real.  "If  there  was  not  room 
for  two  in  the  hollow,  there  was  room  for  one 
in  the  street.  Was  it  my  place  to  go  off  duty  and 
leave  you  alone— was  it?"  fiercely. 

"Vou  were  out  in  the  storm?" 

"Were  n't  you?"  still  fiercely.  "I  huddled 
against  the  wall  as  well  as  I  could.  What  did  I 
care?  Crutches  don't  prevent  a  fellow  waiting. 
I  would  n't  have  left  you  if  you  'd  given  me  or- 
ders. And  that  would  have  been  mutiny.  When 
you  did  not  come  out  as  soon  as  the  gates  opened, 
I  felt  as  if  my  head  got  on  fire.  How  could  I  know 
what  had  happened  ?  I  've  not  the  nerve  and 
backbone  you  have.  I  go  half  mad."  For  a  sec- 
ond or  so  Marco  did  not  answer.  But  when  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  damp  sleeve.  The  Rat  actu- 
ally started,  because  it  seemed  as  though  he  were 
looking  into  the  eyes  of  Stefan  Loristan. 

"Vou  look  just  like  your  father!"  he  exclaimed, 
in  spite  of  himself. 

"When  you  are  near  me,"  Marco  said,  in  Loris- 
tan's  own  voice,  "when  you  are  near  me.  I  feel 
—  I  feel  as  if  I  were  a  royal  prince  attended  by 
an  army.  Vou  are  my  army."  And  he  pulled 
off  his  cap  with  quick  boyishness  and  added, 
"God  be  thanked  !" 

The  sun  was  warm  in  the  attic  window  when 
they  reached  their  lodging,  and  the  two  leaned 
on  the  rough  sill  as  Marco  told  his  story.  It  took 
some  time  to  relate ;  and  when  he  ended,  he  took 
an  envelop  from  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  The 
Rat.    It  contained  a  flat  package  of  money. 

"He  gave  it  to  me  just  before  he  opened  the 
private  door,"  Marco  explained.  "And  he  said 
to  me.  'It  will  not  be  long  now.  .-\fter  Samavia, 
go  back  to  London  as  quickly  as  you  can— ai 
(juickly  as  you  can  !'  " 

"I  wonder— what  he  meant?"  The  Rat  said, 
slowly.  A  tremendous  thought  had  shot  through 
his  mind.  But  it  was  not  a  thought  he  could 
speak  of  to  Marco 
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"I  cannot  k-II.  I  thought  that  it  was  for  some 
rearon  lie  did  not  fxpcft  me  to  know,"  Marco 
said.  "W'c  will  do  as  he  told  us.  As  quickly 
as  we  can,"  J'hcy  Irjoked  over  the  newspapers, 
as  they  did  every  day.  All  that  could  he  gath- 
ered from  any  of  them  was  that  tiie  opposing 
armies  of  Samavia  seemed  each  to  have  reached 
the  culmination  of  disaster  and  exhaustion. 
Which  party  had  the  power  left  to  take  any  final 
step  which  could  call  itself  a  victory,  it  was 
impossible  to  say.  Xcver  had  a  country  lieen 
in  a  more  desperate  case. 

"It  is  the  tiiue  I  '  said  The  Rat,  glowering  over 
his  map.  "If  the  Secret  Party  rises  suddenly  now, 
it  can  take  Melzarr  almost  without  a  lilow.  It  can 
sweep  through  the  country  and  disarm  both 
armies.  They  're  weakened  — they  're  half 
starved  — they  "re  bleeding  to  death;  they  Tvin;/  to 
be  disarmed.  Only  the  larovitch  and  the  iMa- 
ranovitch  keep  on  witii  the  struggle  because  each 
is  fighting  for  the  power  to  tax  the  people  and 
make  slaves  of  them.  If  the  Secret  Party  docs 
not  rise,  the  people  will,  and  they  '11  rush  on  the 
palaces  and  kill  every  Maranovitch  and  larovitch 
they  find.     And  serve  them  right  !" 

"Let  us  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  studying 
the  road-map  again,  "  said  Marco.  "To-night  we 
must  be  on  the  wav  to  Samavia  !" 

ClI.M'TKR    XX\'T 
.\CROSS    TlIK    FRONTIEK 

Tii.\T  one  day,  a  week  later,  two  tired  and  travel- 
worn  l)oy-niendicants  should  drag  themselves 
with  slow  and  weary  feet  across  the  frontier  line 
between  Jiardasia  and  .Samavia.  was  not  an  inci- 
dent to  awaken  suspicion  or  even  to  attract  atten- 
tion. War  and  hunger  and  anguish  had  left  the 
country  stmnicd  and  broken.  .Since  the  worst 
had  happened,  no  one  was  curious  as  to  what 
would  befall  them  next.  If  Jiardasia  herself  had 
become  a  foe,  instead  of  a  friendly  neighbor,  and 
had  sent  across  the  border  .galloping  hordes  of 
soldiery,  there  would  only  have  been  more 
shrieks,  and  home-burnings,  and  slaughter  which 
no  one  dare  resist.  Piut,  .so  far,  Jiardasia  bail 
remained  peaceful.  The  two  boys  —  one  of  them 
on  crutches  —  had  evidently  traveled  far  on  foot. 
Their  poor  clothes  were  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
and  they  stopped  and  asked  for  water  at  the  first 
hut  across  the  line.  The  one  who  walked  with- 
out crutches  had  soiue  coarse  bread  in  a  bag 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  they  sat  on  the  road- 
side and  ate  it  as  if  they  were  hungry.  The  old 
grandmother  wdio  lived  alone  in  the  hut  sat  and 
stared  at  them  without  any  curiosity.  She  may 
have  vaguely  wondered  why  any  one  crossed  into 


.Samavia  in  these  days.  But  she  did  not  care  to 
know  their  reason.  Her  big  son  had  lived  in  a 
village  which  belonged  to  the  Maranovitch  and 
be  had  been  called  out  to  fight  for  his  lords.  He 
had  not  wanted  to  fight  and  had  not  known  what 
the  quarrel  was  about,  but  he  was  forced  to  obey. 
He  had  kissed  his  handsome  wife  and  four  sturdy 
children,  blubbering  aloud  wdien  he  left  tbeni.  His 
village  and  his  good  crops  and  his  house  must  be 
left  behind.  Then  the  larovitch  swept  through 
the  i)retty  little  cluster  of  homesteads  which  be- 
longed to  their  enemy.  They  were  mad  with  rage 
because  they  had  met  with  great  losses  in  a  battle 
not  far  away,  and,  as  they  swooped  through,  they 
luirncfl  and  killed,  and  trampled  <lown  fields  and 
vineyards.  The  old  woman's  son  never  saw 
cither  the  burned  walls  of  his  house  or  the  bodies 
of  bis  wife  and  children,  because  he  had  been 
kille<l  himself  in  the  battle  for  which  the  laro- 
vitch were  revenging  themselves.  Only  the  old 
grandmother,  who  lived  in  the  hut  near  the  fron- 
tier line  and  stared  vacantly  at  the  passers-by, 
remained  alive. 

When  the  boys  were  over  the  frontier  and  well 
on  their  way  along  the  roads,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  keep  out  of  sight  if  it  seemed  necessary.  The 
country  was  mountainous  and  there  were  deep 
and  thick  forests  by  the  way— forests  so  far- 
reaching  and  with  such  thick  undergrowth  that 
full-grown  men  could  easily  have  hidden  them- 
selves. It  was  because  of  this,  perhaps,  that  this 
part  of  the  country  bad  seen  little  fighting.  There 
was  too  great  opportunity  for  secure  ambush  for 
a  foe.  .As  the  two  travelers  went  on,  they  heard 
of  burned  villages  and  towns  destroyed,  but  they 
were  towns  and  villages  nearer  Melzarr  and  other 
fortress-defended  cities,  or  they  were  in  the  coun- 
try surrounding  the  castles  and  estates  of  power- 
ful nobles  and  leaders.  It  was  true,  as  Marco 
had  said  to  the  white-haired  personage,  that  the 
Maranovitch  and  larovitch  had  fought  with  the 
savagcuess  of  hyenas  until  at  last  the  forces  of 
each  side  lay  torn  and  bleeding,  their  strength, 
their  resources,  their  supplies  e.xhausted.  Each 
day  left  them  weaker  and  more  desperate.  Europe 
looked  on  with  small  interest  in  either  party  but 
with  growing  desire  that  the  disorder  should  end 
and  cease  to  interfere  with  conuuerce.  All  this 
and  much  more  Marco  and  The  Rat  knew,  but, 
as  they  made  their  cautious  way  through  byways 
of  the  maimed  and  tortured  little  country,  they 
learned  other  things.  They  learned  that  the 
stories  told  of  its  beauty  and  fertility  were  not 
romances.  Its  heaven-reaching  mountains,  its 
immense  plains  of  rich  verdure  on  which  flocks 
and  herds  might  have  fed  by  thousands,  its  splen- 
dor of  deep  forest  and  broad  clear  rushing  rivers 
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had  a  priiiicxal  majesty  such  as  the  first  Ininian 
creatures  iilight  have  found  on  earlli  in  tlie  days 
of  the  Harden  of  Eden.  The  two  lioys  traveled 
through  forest  and  woodland  when  it  was  possible 
to  leave  the  road.  It  was  safe  to  thread  a  way 
among  huge  trees  and  tall  ferns  and  young  sap- 
lings. It  was  not  always  easy  but  it  was  safe. 
Sometimes  tiiey  saw  a  charcoal-burner's  hut  or 
a  shelter  where  a  shepherd  was  hiding  with  the 
few  sheep  left  to  him.  Each  man  they  met  wore 
the  same  look  of  stony  suffering  in  his  face:  but, 
when  the  boys  begged  for  bread  and  water,  as 
was  their  habit,  no  one  refused  to  share  the  little 
he  had.  It  soon  became  plain  to  them  that  they 
were  thought  to  be  two  young  fugitives  whose 
homes  had  probably  been  <lestroyed  and  who  were 
wandering  about  w  ith  no  thought  but  that  of  find- 
ing safety  until  the  worst  was  over.  That  one 
of  them  traveled  on  crutches  adiled  to  their  ap- 
parent helplessness,  and  that  he  could  not  speak 
the  language  of  the  country  made  him  more  an 
object  of  pity.  The  peasants  did  not  know  what 
language  he  .s|)okc— and  he  spoke  but  seldom. 
Sometimes  a  foreigner  came  to  find  work  in  this 
small  town  or  that.  This  poor  lad  might  have 
come  to  the  coimtry  with  his  father  and  mother 
and  then  have  been  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of 
war  and  tossed  out  on  the  world  parentless.  Rut 
no  one  asked  questions.  Even  in  their  desolation 
they  were  a  silent  and  noble  people  who  were  loo 
courteous  for  curiosity. 

"In  the  old  days  they  were  simple  ami  stalely 
and  kind.  .Ml  doors  were  open  to  travelers.  The 
master  of  the  poorest  hut  uttered  a  blessing  and 
a  w'elcome  when  a  stranger  crossed  his  threshold. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  country,"  Marco  said. 
"I  read  about  it  in  a  book  of  my  father's.  About 
most  of  the  doors  the  welcome  was  carved  in  the 
stone.  It  was  this — "The  Blessing  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  Rest,  within  these  walls.'  " 

"They  are  big  and  strong,"  said  The  Rat.  "And 
they  have  good  faces.  They  carry  themselves  as 
if  they  had  been  drilled  — both  the  men  and  the 
women." 

It  was  not  through  the  lilood-drenched  part  of 
the  unhappy  land  their  way  led  them,  but  they 
saw  hunger  and  dread  in  the  villages  they  passed. 
Crops  which  should  have  fed  the  people  had  been 
taken  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  army  ;  flocks 
and  herds  had  been  driven  away,  and  faces  were 
gaunt  and  gray.  Those  who  had  as  yet  only  lost 
crops  and  herds  knew  that  homes  and  lives  might 
be  torn  from  them  at  any  moment.  Only  old  men 
and  women  and  children  were  left  to  wait  for 
any  fate  which  the  chances  of  war  might  deal 
out  to  them. 

When  they  were  given  food   from  some  poor 


store.  Marco  would  offer  a  little  money  in  re- 
turn. He  dare  not  excite  suspicion  by  offering 
nnich.  He  was  obliged  to  let  it  be  imagined  that 
in  his  flight  from  his  ruined  home  he  had  been 
able  to  snatch  at  and  secrete  some  poor  hoard 
which  might  save  him  from  starvation.  Often 
the  women  would  not  take  what  he  offered.  Their 
journey  was  a  hard  and  hungry  one.  They  must 
make  it  all  on  foot  and  there  was  little  food  to 
be  found.  But  each  of  them  knew  how  to  live 
on  scant  fare.  They  traveled  mostly  by  night  and 
slept  among  the  ferns  and  undergrowth  through 
the  day.  They  drank  from  running  brooks  and 
bathed  in  them.  Moss  and  ferns  made  soft  and 
sweet-smelling  beds,  and  trees  roofed  them. 
Sometimes  they  lay  long  and  talked  while  they 
rested.  And  at  length  a  day  came  when  they 
knew  they  were  nearing  their  journey's  end. 

"It  is  nearly  over  now,"  Marco  said,  after  they 
bad  thrown  themselves  down  in  the  forest  in  the 
early  hours  of  one  dewy  morning.  "He  said 
'.\fter  Samavia,  go  back  to  London  as  quickly  as 
you  can  — flj  quickly  as  you  can.'  He  said  it  twice. 
As  if— something  were  going  to  happen." 

"Perhaps  it  will  happen  more  suddenly  than 
we  think  — the  thing  he  meant,"  answered  The 
Rat.  Suddenly  he  sat  up  on  his  elbow  and 
leaned  towards  Marco. 

"We  are  in  Samavia  !"  he  said.  "We  two  are 
in  Samavia!    And  we  are  near  the  end!  " 

Marco  rose  on  his  elbow  also.  He  was  very 
thin  as  a  result  of  hard  travel  and  scant  feeding. 
His  thinness  made  his  eyes  look  immense  and 
black  as  pits.  But  they  burned  and  were  beauti- 
ful with  their  own  fire. 

"Vcs,"  he  said,  breathing  quickly.  ".\nd  though 
we  do  not  know  what  the  end  will  be,  we  have 
obeyed  orders.  The  Prince  w-as  ne.\t  to  the  last 
one.     There  is  only  one  more.     The  old  priest." 

"I  have  wanted  to  see  him  more  than  I  have 
wanted  to  see  any  of  the  others,"  The  Rat  said, 
eagerly. 

"So  have  I.  "  Marco  answered.  "His  church  is 
built  on  the  side  of  this  mountain.  I  wonder  what 
he  w  ill  say  to  us." 

Both  had  the  same  reason  for  wanting  to  see 
him.  In  his  youth  he  had  served  in  the  monastery 
over  the  frontier— the  one  which,  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  a  revolt,  had  treasured  the  five-hun- 
dred-year-old story  of  the  beautiful  royal  lad 
brought  to  be  hitldtn  among  the  brotherhood  by 
the  ancient  shepherd.  In  the  monastery  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Lost  Prince  was  as  the  memory  of  a 
saint.  It  had  been  told  that  one  of  the  early 
brothers,  who  was  a  decorator  and  a  painter,  had 
made  a  picture  of  him  with  a  faint  halo  shining 
about   his   head.      The   young   acolyte   who   had 
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served  there  must  have  heard  wonderful  legends. 
But  the  monastery  had  been  burned,  and  the 
young  acolyte  had  m  later  years  crossed  the  fron- 
tier and  become  the  priest  of  a  few  mountaineers 
whose  little  church  clung  to  the  mountain-side. 
He  had  worked  hard  and  faithfully  and  was  wor- 
shipped by  his  people.  Only  the  secret  Forgers 
of  the  Sword  knew  that  his  most  ardent  wor- 
shippers were  those  with  whom  he  prayed  and  to 
whom  he  gave  blessings  in  dark  caverns  under 
the  earth,  where  arms  piled  themselves  and  men 
with  dark  strong  faces  sat  together  in  the  dim 
light  and  laid  plans  and  wrought  schemes. 

This  Marco  and  The  Rat  did  not  know  as  they 
talked  of  their  desire  to  see  him. 

"He  may  not  choose  to  tell  us  anything,"  said 
Marco.  "When  we  have  given  him  the  Sign,  he 
may  turn  away  and  say  nothing  as  some  of  the 
others  did.  He  may  have  nothing  to  say  which 
we  should  hear.  Silence  may  be  the  order  for 
him,  too." 

It  would  not  be  a  long  or  dangerous  climb  to 
the  little  church  on  the  rock.  They  could  sleep 
or  rest  all  day  and  begin  it  at  twilight.  So  after 
they  had  talked  of  the  old  priest  and  had  eaten 
their  black  bread,  they  settled  themselves  to  sleep 
under  cover  of  the  thick  tall  ferns. 

It  was  a  long  and  deep  sleep  which  nothing 
disturbed.  So  few  human  beings  ever  climbed 
the  hill,  except  by  the  little  rough  path  leading 
to  the  church,  that  the  little  wild  creatures  had 
not  learned  to  be  afraid  of  them.  Once,  during 
the  afternoon,  a  hare  hopping  along  under  the 
ferns  to  make  a  visit  stopped  by  Marco's  head, 
and,  after  looking  at  him  a  few  seconds  with  his 
lustrous  eyes,  began  to  nibble  the  ends  of  his 
hair.  He  only  did  it  from  curiosity  and  because 
he  wondered  if  it  might  be  a  new  kind  of  grass, 
but  he  did  not  like  it  and  stopped  nibbling  almost 
at  once,  after  which  he  looked  at  it  again,  mov- 
ing the  soft  sensitive  end  of  his  nose  rapidly  for 
a  second  or  so,  and  then  hopped  away  to  attend 
to  his  own  affairs.  A  very  large  and  handsome 
green  stag-beetle  crawled  from  one  end  of  The 
Rat's  crutches  to  the  other,  but,  having  done  it, 
he  went  away  also.  Two  or  three  times  a  bird, 
searching  for  his  dinner  under  the  ferns,  was 
surprised  to  find  the  two  sleeping  figures,  but, 
as  they  lay  so  quietly,  there  seemed  nothing  to 
be  frightened  about.  A  beautiful  little  field  mouse 
running  past  discovered  that  there  were  crumbs 
lying  about  and  ate  all  she  could  find  on  the  moss. 
After  that  she  crept  into  Marco's  pocket  and 
found  some  excellent  ones  and  had  quite  a  feast. 
But  she  disturbed  nobody  and  the  boys  slept  on. 

It  was  a  bird's  evening  song  which  awakened 
them  both.     The  bird  alighted  on  the  branch  of 


a  tree  near  them  and  her  trill  was  rippling  clear 
and  sweet.  The  evening  air  had  freshened  and 
was  fragrant  with  hillside  scents.  When  Marco 
first  rolled  over  and  opened  his  eyes,  he  thought 
the  most  delicious  thing  on  earth  was  to  waken 
from  sleep  on  a  hillside  at  evening  and  hear  a 
bird  singing.  It  seemed  to  make  exquisitely  real 
to  him  the  fact  that  he  was  in  Samavia— that  the 
Lamp  was  lighted  and  his  work  was  nearly  done. 
The  Rat  awakened  when  he  did,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  both  lay  on  their  backs  without  speak- 
ing. .\t  last  Marco  said,  "The  stars  are  coming 
out.  W'e  can  begin  to  climb,  Aide-de-Camp." 
Then  they  both  got  up  and  looked  at  each  other. 

"The  last  one  !"  The  Rat  said.  "To-morrow  we 
shall  be  on  our  way  back  to  London  — Number  7 
I'hilibert  Place,  .^fter  all  the  places  we  've  been 
to  —  what  will  it  look  like?" 

"It  will  be  like  wakening  out  of  a  dream,"  said 
Marco.  "It  's  not  beautiful— -Philibert  Place. 
But  he  will  be  there."  .^nd  it  was  as  if  a  light 
lighted  itself  on  his  face  and  shone  through  the 
very  dark  of  it. 

.\nd  The  Rat's  face  lighted  in  almost  exactly 
the  same  way.  .'^nd  he  pulled  off  his  cap  and 
stood  bareheaded.  "We  've  obeyed  orders,"  he 
said.  "We  've  not  forgotten  one.  No  one  has 
noticed  us,  no  one  has  thought  of  us.  We  've 
blown  through  the  countries  as  if  we  had  been 
grains  of  dust." 

Marco's  head  was  bared  too  and  his  face  was 
still  shining.  "God  he  thanked!"  he  said.  "Let 
us  begin  to  climb." 

They  pushed  their  way  through  the  ferns  and 
wandered  in  and  out  through  the  trees  until  they 
found  the  little  path.  The  hill  was  thickly  clothed 
with  forest  and  the  little  path  was  sometimes  dark 
and  steep:  but  they  knew  that,  if  they  followed  it, 
they  would  at  last  come  out  to  a  place  where  there 
were  scarcely  any  trees  at  all,  and  on  a  crag  they 
would  find  the  tiny  church  waiting  for  them.  The 
priest  might  not  be  waiting.  They  might  have  to 
wait  for  him,  but  he  would  be  sure  to  come  back 
for  morning  mass  and  for  vespers,  wheresoever 
he  wandered  between  times. 

There  were  many  stars  in  the  sky  when  at  last 
a  turn  of  the  path  showed  them  the  church  above 
them.  It  was  little  and  built  of  rough  stone. 
It  looked  as  if  the  priest  himself  and  his  scat- 
tered flock  might  have  broken  and  carried  or 
rolled  bits  of  the  hill  to  put  it  together.  It  had 
the  small,  round,  mosque-like  summit  the  Turks 
had  brought  into  Europe  in  centuries  past.  It 
would  hold  but  a  very  small  congregation— and 
close  to  it  was  a  tiny  shed-like  house,  which  was 
of  course  the  priest's. 

The  two  boys  stopped  on  the  path  to  look  at  it. 
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''There  is  a  candle  burninq;  in  one  nf  llic  little 
windows,"  said  Marco. 

■■There  is  a  well  near  the  door— and  sonic  one 
is  beginning  to  draw  water/'  said  'i'hc  Kat.  next. 

'■It  is  tno  (lark  t'l  >ce  who  it   i^.      l.i'-tcii!" 


tiii;y  wandkrf.u  in  am 


I'  r  IN  III,  'I  iir.v  i'< 


They  listened  and  heard  the  hiickets  descend 
on  the  chains,  and  splash  in  the  water.  Then 
it  was  drawn  np.  anrl  it  seemed  some  one  <lrank 
long.  Then  they  saw  the  dim  fignre  move  for- 
ward and  stand.  Then  they  heard  a  voice  begin 
to  pray  aloud,  as  if  the  owner,  being  accustomed 
to  utter  solitude,  did  not  think  of  earthlv  hearer:". 

"Come,"  Marco  said.    And  they  went  forward. 

Because  the  stars  were  so  many  and  the  air 
so  clear,  the  priest  heard  their  feet  on  the  path, 
and  saw  them  almost  as  soon  as  he  heard  them, 
lie  ended  his  prayer  and  watched  them  coming. 
A  lad   on   crutches,   who   moved   as   lightly   and 


easily  as  a  bird— and  a  lad  who,  even  yards 
away,  was  noticeable  ffir  a  bearing  of  his  body 
which  was  neither  haughty  nor  proud  but  set 
him  .somehow  aloof  from  every  other  lad  one 
had  ever  seen.  .\  magnificent  lad  — though,  as  he 
drew  near,  the  starlight  showed  his 
face  thin  and  his  eyes  hollow  as  if  with 
fatigue  or  hunger. 

".\nd  who  is  this  one?"  the  old  priest 
murmured  to  himself.    "U'lior' 

.Marco  drew  up  before  him  and 
made  a  respectful  reverence.  Then  he 
lifted  his  black  head,  squared  his 
shoulders  and  uttered  his  message  for 
the  last  time. 

■' The  Lamp  is  lighted,  I'ather,"  he 
said.      "The  Lamp  is  lighted." 

Ihc  old  priest  stood  quite  still  and 
gazed  into  his  face.  The  ne.xt  moment 
he  bent  his  head  so  that  he  could  look 
at  him  closely.  It  seemed  ahno.st  as  if 
he  were  frightened  and  wanted  to  make 
sure  of  something.  .\t  the  moment  it 
flashed  through  The  Rat's  mind  that 
the  old,  old  woman  on  the  mountain- 
top  had  looked  frightened  in  something 
the  same  way. 

"I  am  an  old  man."  he  said.  "My 
eyes  are  not  good.  If  I  had  a  light"  — 
and  he  glanced  towards  the  house. 

It  was  The  Rat  who,  with  one  whirl, 
swung  through  the  door  and  seized  the 
candle.  He  guessed  what  he  wanted. 
He  held  it  himself  so  that  the  flare  fell 
on  Marco's  face. 

The  old  priest  drew  nearer  and 
nearer.  He  gasped  for  breath,  "^'ou 
are  the  son  of  Stefan  Loristan !"  he 
cried.  "It  is  /ii,f  son  who  brings  the 
Sign." 

He  fell  upon  his  knees  and  hid  his 
face  in  ,his  hands.  Both  the  boys  heard 
him  sobbing  and  jiraying  — praying  and 
sobbing  at  once, 
glanced  at  each  other.  The  Rat  was 
bursting  with  excitement,  but  he  felt  a  little  awk- 
ward also  and  wondered  what  Marco  would  do. 
.\n  old  fellow  on  his  knees,  crying,  made  a  chap 
feel  as  if  he  did  n't  know  what  to  say.  Must 
you  comfort  him  or  must  you  let  him  go  on? 

Marco  only  stood  quite  still  and  looked  at  him 
with  understanding  and  gravity. 

"Ves,    Father,''    he    said.      "I    am    the    son    of 

.Stefan   Loristan,  and   I  have  given  the  -Sign  to 

all.    You  are  the  last  one.    The  Lamp  is  lighted. 

I  could  weep  for  gladness,  too." 

The  priest's  tears  and  prayers  ended.    He  rose 
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to  his  feet— a  rugged-faced  old  man  with  long 
and  thick  white  hair  which  fell  on  his  shoulders 
— and  smiled  at  Marco  while  his  eyes  were  still 
wet. 

"You  have  passed  from  one  country  to  an- 
other with  the  message?"  he  said.  "You  were 
under  orders  to  say  those  four  words?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  answered  Marco. 

"That  was  all.  You  were  to  say  no  more?' 

"I  know  no  more.  Silence  has  been  the  order 
sinct  I  took  my  oath  of  allegiance  when  I  was 
a  child.  I  was  not  old  enough  to  fight,  or  serve, 
or  reason  about  great  things.  .A.11  I  could  do  was 
to  be  silent,  and  to  train  myself  to  remember,  and 
be  ready  when  I  w-as  called.  When  my  father 
saw  I  was  ready,  he  trusted  me  to  go  out  to  give 
the  Sign.  He  told  me  the  four  words.  Nothing 
else." 

The  old  man  watched  him  wonderingly. 

"H  Stefan  Loristan  does  not  know  best,"  he 
said,  "who  does?" 

"He  always  knows,"  answered  Marco  proudly. 
"Always."  He  waved  his  hand  like  a  young  king 
towards  The  Rat.  He  wanted  each  man  they 
met  to  understand  the  value  of  The  Rat.  "He 
chose  for  me  this  companion,"  he  atlded.  "I  have 
done  nothing  alone." 

"He  let  me  call  myself  his  Aide-de-Camp !" 
burst  forth  The  Rat.  "I  would  be  cut  into  inch- 
long  strips  for  him." 

Marco  translated. 

Then  the  i)riesi  looked  at  The  Rat  and  slowly 
nodded  his  head.  "Yes,"  he  said.  "He  knew 
bast.     He  always  knows  best.     That  I  see." 

"How  did  you  know  I  was  my  father's  son  ?" 
asked  Marco.     "You  have  seen  him?'' 

''No,  "  was  the  answer;  "but  I  have  seen  a  pic- 
ture which  is  said  to  be  his  image  — and  you  are 
the  picture's  self.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  thing 
that  two  of  God's  creatures  should  be  so  alike. 
There  is  a  purpose  in  it."  He  led  them  into  his 
bare  small  house  and  made  them  rest,  and  drink 
goat's  milk,  and  eat  food.  As  he  moved  about 
the  hut-like  place,  there  was  a  mysterious  and 
exalted  look  on  his  face. 

"You  must  be  refreshed  before  we  leave  here," 
he  said,  at  last.  "I  am  going  to  take  you  to  a 
place  hidden  in  the  mountain  where  there  are 
men  whose  hearts  will  leap  at  the  sight  of  you. 
To  see  you  will  give  them  new  power  and  cour- 
age and  new  resolve.  To-night  they  meet  as 
they  or  their  ancestors  have  met  for  centuries, 
but  now  they  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  wait- 
ing. And  I  shall  bring  thera  the  son  of  Stefan 
Loristan,  who  is  the  Bearer  of  the  Sign  !" 

They  ate  the  bread  and  cheese  and  drank  the 
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goat's  milk  he  gave  them,  but  Marco  explained 
that  they  did  not  need  rest  as  they  had  slept  all 
day.  They  were  prepared  to  follow  him  when 
he  was  ready. 

The  last  faint  hint  of  twilight  had  died  into 
night  and  the  stars  were  at  their  thickest  when 
they  set  out  together.  The  white-haired  old  man 
took  a  thick  knotted  staff  in  his  hand  and  led  the 
way.  He  knew  it  well,  though  it  was  a  rugged  and 
steep  one  with  no  track  to  mark  it.  Sometimes  they 
seemed  to  be  walking  around  the  mountain,  some- 
times they  were  climbing,  sometimes  they  dragged 
themselves  over  rocks  or  fallen  trees,  or  strag- 
gled through  almost  impassable  thickets :  more 
than  once  they  descended  into  ravines  and,  al- 
most at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  clambered  and 
drew  themselves  with  the  aid  of  the  undergrowth 
up  the  other  side.  The  Rat  was  called  upon  to 
use  all  his  prowess,  and  sometimes  Marco  and 
the  priest  helped  him  across  obstacles  with  the 
aid  of  his  crutch. 

"Have  n't  I  shown  to-night  wliether  I  'm  a 
cripple  or  not?"  he  said  once  to  Marco.  "You 
can  tell  him  about  this,  can't  you?  .And  that  the 
crutches  helped  instead  of  being  in  the  way?" 

They  had  been  out  nearly  two  hours  when  they 
came  to  a  place  where  the  undergrowth  was  thick 
and  a  huge  tree  had  fallen  crashing  down  among 
it  in  some  storm.  Not  far  from  the  tree  was  an 
outcropping  rock.  Only  the  top  of  it  was  to  be 
seen  above  the  heavy  tangle. 

They  had  pushed  their  way  through  the  jungle 
of  bushes  and  young  saplings,  led  by  their  com- 
panion. They  did  not  know  where  they  would 
be  led  next  and  were  prepared  to  push  forward 
further  when  the  priest  stopped  by  the  outcrop- 
ping rock.  He  stood  silent  a  few  minutes — quite 
motionless  — as  if  he  were  listening  to  the  forest 
and  the  night.  But  there  was  utter  stillness. 
There  was  not  even  a  breeze  to  stir  a  leaf,  or  a 
half-wakened  bird  to  sleepily  chirp. 

He  struck  the  rock  with  his  staff— twice,  and 
then  twice  again. 

Marco  and  The  Rat  stood  with  bated  breath. 

They  did  not  wait  long.  Presently  each  of 
them  found  himself  leaning  forward,  staring 
with  almost  unbelieving  eyes,  not  at  the  priest 
or  his  staff,  but  at  the  rock  itself ! 

It  was  moving !  Yes,  it  moved.  The  priest 
stepped  aside  and  it  slowly  turned,  as  if  worked 
by  a  lever.  As  it  turned,  it  gradually  revealed  a 
ciiasm  of  darkness  dimly  lighted,  and  the  priest 
spoke  to  Marco.  "There  are  hiding-places  like 
this  all  through  Samavia,"  he  said.  "Patience 
and  misery  have  waited  long  in  them.  They  are 
the  caverns  of  the  Forgers  of  the  Sword.  Come  !" 
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Said  sensible  Miss  l.ucy. 

as  she  creased  her  double  chin  : 
"Whatever  did  I  tell  you  now? 

Full  skirts  are  cominsj  in  ! 
I  never,  never  try.  my  dears. 

to  keep  up  with  the  styles : 
They  're  out  again  before  I  "ve  learned 

the  half  of  all  their  wiles! 
I  just  go  on  my  own  sweet  way. 

regardless,  as  you  see. 
And  know  that  all  the  fashion 

yet  I  'm  simply  bound  to  be. 
For  sure  as  fate,  if  I  but  wait, 

the  stvles  catch  up  with  me  !" 
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Chapter  X\'II 

ix  which  ai.i.  mysteries  are  solved 

At  last  the  two  on  the  staircase  heard  footsteps 
approaching  the  dnor.  and  a  pleasant  voice  called 
out : 

"Where  are  you  both,  little  ladies?  Will  you 
not  come  and  join  us?  I  think  we  must  have 
many  things  to  be  explained  !" 

In  response  to  this  summons.  Cynthia  and 
Joyce  came  forward,  a  little  timidly,  and  their 
latest  visitor  held  out  a  hand  to  each. 

■'Vou  wonderful  two  !"  he  exclaimed.  "Do  you 
realize  thai,  had  it  not  been  for  you,  this  would 
never  have  happened  ?     My  mother  and   I  owe 


you  a  debt  of  gratitude  beyond  all  expressing! 
Come  and  join  us  now,  and  we  will  solve  the 
riddles  which  I  "m  sure  are  puzzling  us  all."  He 
led  them  over  to  the  sofa,  and  placed  them  beside 
his  mother. 

Xever  was  a  change  more  remarkable  than  that 
which  had  come  upon  Mrs.  Collingwood.  Her 
face,  from  being  one  of  the  saddest  they  had  ever 
seen,  had  grown  fairly  radiant.  She  looked 
younger  too.  Ten  years  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
dropped  from  her  shoulders.  Her  brown  eyes 
flashed  with  something  of  their  former  fire,  and 
she  smiled  down  at  them  as  only  the  Lovely  Lady 
of  the  portrait  had  ever  smiled.  There  was  no 
difficulty  now  in  identifying  her  with  that  picture. 
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"Oh,  please  —  "  began  Joyce,  breathlessly, 
"won't  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Collingwood,  how  you 
come  to  be— 1(0/  dead  .'—and  why  you  gave  an- 
other name  at  the  door— and— and— "  He 
laughed. 

"I  '11  tell  you  all  that,"  he  interrupted,  "if  you 
'H  tell  );;c'  who  'Joyce  Kenway'  is!" 

"Why,  /  am  Joyce  Kenway  !"  said  Joyce  in  sur- 
prise.   "Did  n't  you  guess  it  ?" 

"How  could  I  ?"  he  answered.  "I  never  sup- 
posed it  was  a  girl  who  sent  me  that  note.  I  did 
not  even  feel  sure  that  the  name  was  not  assumed 
to  hide  an  identity.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  what 
to  think.  But  I  '11  come  to  all  that  in  its  proper 
place.  I  'm  sure  you  are  all  anxious  to  hear  the 
strange  story  I  have  to  tell. 

"In  the  first  place,  as  it  's  easy  to  guess,  I  was 
n't  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  at  all ;  although 
my  name  appeared  on  the  list,  I  was  only  badly 
wounded.  As  I  lay  on  the  field  with  scores  of  oth- 
ers, after  the  battle,  a  poor  fellow  near  me,  who 
had  been  terribly  hurt,  was  moaning  and  tossing. 
My  own  wound  did  not  hamper  me  so  nuich  at 
the  time,  so  I  crawled  over  to  him  and  tried  to 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible  till  a  sur- 
geon should  arrive.  Presently  he  began  to  shiver 
so,  with  some  sort  of  a  chill,  that  I  took  off  my 
coat  and  wrapped  it  round  him.  The  coat  had 
some  of  my  personal  papers  in  it,  but  I  did  not 
think  of  that  at  the  time. 

"When  the  surgeons  did  arrive,  we  were  re- 
moved to  different  army  hospitals,  and  I  never 
saw  the  man  again.  But  he  probably  died  very 
soon  after,  and  evidently,  finding  my  name  on 
him,  in  the  confusion  it  was  reported  that  /  was 
dead.  Well,  when  I  saw  the  notice  of  my  own 
death  in  the  paper,  my  first  impulse  was  to  deny 
it  at  once.  But  my  second  thought  was  to  let  it 
pass,  after  all.  I  believed  that  I  had  broken  for- 
ever with  my  home.  In  the  year  that  had  elapsed, 
I  had  never  ceased  to  hope  that  the  note  I  left 
would  soften  my  mother's  feelings  toward  me, 
and  that  at  least  she  would  send  me  word  that  I 
was  forgiven.  But  the  word  had  never  come,  and 
hope  was  now  quite  dead.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
kinder  to  her  to  allow  her  to  think  I  was  no  more, 
having  died  in  the  cause  I  thought  right.  The 
more  I  thought  it  over,  the  more  I  became  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  wisest  course.  There- 
fore I  let  the  report  stand.  I  was  quite  unknown 
where  I  was,  and  I  decided,  as  soon  as  I  was 
able,  to  make  my  way  out  West,  and  live  out  my 
life  far  from  the  scenes  of  so  much  unhappiness. 
My  wound  disqualified  me  from  further  army 
service  and  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  even 
after  I  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital. 

"Nevertheless,   I   worked  my  way  to  the   far 


West,  partly  on  foot  and  partly  in  the  slow  stage- 
coaches of  that  period.  Once  in  California,  I 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  gold  mines,  where 
I  was  certain,  like  many  another  deluded  one, 
that  I  was  shortly  going  to  amass  an  enormous 
fortune !  But,  after  several  years  of  fruitless 
search  and  fruitless  toil,  I  stood  as  poor  as  the 
day  I  had  first  come  into  the  region.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  fascination  of  the  life  had  taken  hold  of 
me,  and  I  could  relin(|iiish  it  for  no  other.  I  had 
always,  from  a  small  child,  been  passionately 
fond  of  adventure  and  yearned  to  see  other  re- 
gions and  test  my  fortune  in  new  and  untried 
ways.  I  could  have  done  so  no  more  acceptably 
than  in  the  very  course  I  was  now  pursuing. 

■■.\t  the  end  of  those  hard  but  interesting  years 
in  California,  rumors  drifted  to  me  of  golden 
possibilities  in  upper  Canada,  and  I  decided  to 
try  my  luck  in  the  new  field.  The  region  was, 
at  that  time,  practically  a  trackless  wilderness, 
and  to  brave  it  at  all  was  considered  the  limit  of 
folly.  That,  however,  far  from  deterring  me, 
attracted  me  only  the  more.  I  got  together  an 
outfit,  and  bade  a  long  farewell  to  even  the  rough 
civilization  of  California. 

"Those  were  strange  years,  marvelous  years, 
that  I  spent  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  upper 
Canada.  For  month  on  month  I  would  see  no 
human  being  save  the  half-breed  Indian  guide 
who  accompanied  me,  and  most  of  the  time  he 
seemed  to  me  scarcely  human.  .And  all  the  while 
the  search  for  gold  went  on,  endlessly  — endlessly. 
And  the  way  led  me  farther  and  farther  from  the 
haunts  of  men.  Then,— one  day,— I  found  it! 
I'ound  it  in  a  mass,  near  the  surface,  and  in  such 
(|uantities  that  I  actually  had  little  else  to  do  but 
shovel  it  out,  wash  it,  and  lay  the  precious  nug- 
gets aside,  till  at  length  the  vein  was  exhausted. 
On  weighing  it  up,  I  found  such  a  quantity  that 
there  was  really  no  object  in  pursuing  the  search 
any  farther.  I  had  enough.  I  was  wealthy  and 
to  spare,  and  the  longing  came  upon  me  to  return 
to  my  own  kind  again.  By  this  time,  fifteen  years 
had  passed. 

"Vou  must  not,  however,  think  that  in  all  these 
years  and  these  absorbing  interests,  I  had  forgot- 
ten my  mother.  On  the  contrary,  especially  when 
I  was  in  the  wilderness,  she  was  constantly  in 
my  thoughts.  Before  I  left  California  for  Can- 
ada (the  war  was  then  over  some  four  or  five 
years)  I  had  contemplated  writing  to  her,  in- 
forming her  of  the  mistake  about  my  death,  and 
begging  her  once  more  to  forgive  me.  But,  for 
several  reasons,  I  did  not  do  this.  In  the  first 
place,  I  had  heard  of  the  exceeding  bitterness  of 
the  South,  increased  tenfold  by  the  period  of  re- 
construction through  which  it  was  then  passing. 
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Old  grudges,  they  told  me,  were  cherished  more 
<k'e|)ly  than  ever,  and  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily often  regarded  each  otlier  with  liatred.  Of 
what  use  for  mc  then,  I  thought,  to  sue  for  a 
reconciliation  at  such  a  time. 

"Beside  that,  my  very  prifle  was  another  har- 
rier. 1  had  not  lieen  successful.  I  was,  in  fact, 
practically  penniless.  Would  it  not  appear  as 
though  I  were  anxious  for  a  reconciliation  be- 
cause I  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  property  which 
would  one  day  have  been  mine,  had  not  my 
mother  disinherited  me  ?  \o,  I  could  never  allow 
even  the  hint  of  such  a  suspicion.     I  would  wait. 

'But,  in  the  Canadian  wilderness,  I  began  to 
see  matters  in  another  light.  So  far  from  the 
haunts  of  humanity  and  the  clash  of  human  in- 
terests, one  caimot  help  but  look  at  all  things 
more  sanely.  It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  my 
mother,  far  from  cherishing  any  bitter  feeling 
toward  me,  now  that  she  thought  me  dead,  might 
be  suffering  agonies  of  grief  and  retnorse  be- 
cause we  had  not  been  reconciled  before  the  end. 
If  there  was  even  a  possibility  of  this,  I  must  re- 
lieve it.  So  I  sat  down  one  day,  and  wrote  her 
the  most  loving,  penitent  letter,  begging  anew 
for  forgiveness,  and  giving  her  the  history  of 
my  adventures  and  mv  whereabouts.  This  letter 
I  sent  off  by  my  guide,  to  be  mailed  at  the  near- 
est trading-post. 

"It  took  him  a  month  to  make  the  journey 
there  and  back.  I  waited  three  months  more,  in 
great  impatience,  then  sent  him  back  to  the  same 
post,  to  see  if  there  was  a  reply.  He  came  hack 
in  due  time,  but  bringing  nothing  for  me,  and  I 
felt  that  my  appeal  had  been  in  vain.  Neverthe- 
less, a  few  months  later  I  wrote  again,  with  no 
better  result.  My  guide  returned  empty-handed. 
And  during  the  last  year  I  was  there,  I  made  the 
third  and  final  trial,  and,  when  again  no  answer 
came,  I  fell  that  it  was  beyond  all  hope  to  expect 
forgiveness,  since  she  could  ignore  three  such 
urgent  appeals. 

"I  have  just  learned  from  my  mother  that 
these  letters  were  never  received  by  her,  which 
is  a  great  surprise  to  me,  but  I  think  I  know  the 
explanation.  My  guide  was  not  honest  (a  few  of 
them  are  n't,  alas!),  but,  strangely  enough,  I 
never  discovered  any  dishonesty  in  him,  while  he 
was  with  me.  At  that  time,  the  postage  on  letters 
from  that  region  was  very  high,  sometimes  as 
much  as  fifty  or  sixty  cents,  or  even  a  dollar. 
This,  of  course,  I  always  gave  to  the  guide  to 
use  in  sending  the  letter  when  he  got  to  the  trad- 
ing-post. Xow,  though  the  sum  seenis  small  to 
us,  it  was  large  to  him.  And  though  I  never  sus- 
pected it  at  the  time,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
pocketed  the  money  and  simply  destroyed  the  let- 


ters. So  that  ex])lains  why  my  nmtlur  never 
received  any  of  them. 

"Well.  I  returned  to  California  a  rich  man, 
able  to  indulge  myself  in  anv  form  of  amusement 
or  adventure  that  pleased  me.  I  found  that  I 
still  felt  the  lure  of  foreign  countries,  and  the 
less  explored  or  inhabited,  the  better.  I  shipped 
for  a  voyage  to  Japan  and  China,  and  spent  sev- 
eral more  years  trying  to  penetrate  the  forbidden 
fastnesses  of  Tibet.  From  there,  I  worked  down 
through  India,  found  my  way  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  lantled  at  length  in  .Australia  with 
the  intention  of  penetrating  farther  into  that  con- 
tinent than  any  white  man  had  yet  set  foot. 

"I  think  by  this  time,  I  had  pretty  well  lost  all 
desire  ever  to  return  to  America,  especially  to 
Xew  York.  But  at  intervals  I  still  felt  an  inex- 
pressible longing  to  see  or  hear  from  my  mother. 
Ten  or  twelve  ad<led  years  had  slipperl  by,  and  it 
did  not  seem  human  that  she  shoidd  continue  to 
feel  bitterly  toward  me.  I  had  almost  decided 
to  write  to  her  once  more,  when  in  Sydney,  Xew 
South  W'ales,  where  I  happened  to  be  looking 
over  the  files  of  an  old  Xew  York  paper  in  the 
public  library,  I  stumbled  on  the  death-notice  of 
a  Mrs.  Fairfax  Collingwood  of  Chesterton,  South 
Carolina.  The  paper  was  rlated  seven  years  be- 
fore. 

"The  knowledge  was  like  a  knife-wound  in  my 
heart.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth.  I 
knew  of  no  other  of  that  name,  and  the  town  was 
the  very  one  in  which  she  lived.  My  mother  now 
tells  me  that  she  knew  of  this  mistake,  an  error 
of  the  Xew  ^'<)rk  paper  in  copying  the  item  from 
a  .Southern  journal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
a  very  distant  cousin  of  hers  who  had  died,  a 
Mrs.  Fanshawe  Collingwood,  who  also  lived  in 
the  town.  She  was  my  mother's  only  living  rela- 
tive, and  the  paper  mentioned  this  circumstance. 
But  when  the  Xew  \'ork  paper  copied  it,  they 
left  out  all  about  the  surviving  cousin,  and  merely 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  deceased  as  'Mrs. 
I-"airfax  Collingwood."  My  mother  had  this  rec- 
tified in  a  later  publication  of  the  paper,  but  that, 
of  course,  I  never  saw. 

"Well,  I  went  into  the  heart  of  .\ustralia  un- 
der the  impression  that  I  was  now  really  mother- 
less, and  under  that  impression  I  have  lived  ever 
since.  I  cannot  now  detail  to  you  all  my  wan- 
derings and  adventures,  I  will  only  say  that  I 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  .Australian  gold 
mines,  bought  up  one  finally,  and  have  superin- 
tended its  running  ever  since.  Lately,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  make  a  business  trip  to  Xew 
^'ork  in  connection  with  this  mine,  and  I  decided 
to  come  by  way  of  Europe,  since  I  had  never 
seen    that    portion    of    the   globe.      My    business 
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would  not  keep  me  in  New  York  more  than  a 
week,  and  I  intended  to  travel  at  once  back  to 
Australia  across  the  continent,  in  order  to  see 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  I  left. 

"I  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  visiting  this  old 
home.  Why,  indeed,  should  I  ?  My  mother,  as 
I  supposed,  was  dead.  Nothing  else  mattered.  I 
had  no  interest  in  the  property.  For  aught  I 
knew  it  might  have  changed  hands  twenty  times 
since  we  lived  there.  It  might  not  even  be  in 
existence.  At  any  rate,  I  had  no  wish  to  revive 
the  bitterness  of  that  memory  Then  came  the 
strange  note  this  morning,  which  I  believe  you. 
Miss  Joyce,  are  responsible  for  ! 

"To  sav  that  I  was  completely  bewildered  by 
it,  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  It  made  a  state- 
ment that  was  new  to  me,  indeed,  and  might  ac- 
count for  many  things.  But  what  was  I  to  do 
about  it  ?  Which  way  should  I  turn  ?  No  use 
to  hurry  down  to  South  Carolina,— my  mother 
being  dead.  Of  whom  should  I  make  inquiries? 
The  firm  of  New  York  lawyers  that  I  remem- 
bered her  as  formerly  retaining,  I  dreaded  to 
consult,  lest  they  think  I  had  come  to  make  a 
claim  on  the  property.  There  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  clue. 

"And  then  I  happened  to  look  at  the  envelope 
and  saw  that  it  was  poslmarked  'Rockridgc,'  a 
region  which  I  speedily  ascertained  was  right  in 
the  vicinity  of  my  old  home.  That  decided  me 
to  come  out  here  at  once,  this  afternoon,  hunt  up 
the  spot,  and  try  to  discover  in  this  way  whether 
there  was  any  use  of  pursuing  investigations  fur- 
ther in  this  direction. 

"As  I  have  said.  I  naturally  supposed  that  the 
property  had  changed  hands  many  times  before 
this :  and  that  all  its  old  belongings  had  long 
since  been  sent  to  my  mother  or  sold  by  her  or- 
ders. 

"When  I  arrived  in  this  street  and  saw  the  old 
house  still  standmg,  forlorn,  unkempt,  apparently 
deserted,  and  quite  unchanged  since  I  knew  it, 
I  was  still  more  astonished.  But  when  I  noticed 
the  little  door  in  the  boarding  standing  open,  I 
resolved  to  begin  my  investigations  right  there, 
and  I  boldly  went  up  and  knocked.  Then  Miss 
Joyce  came  out  and  announced  that  a  member  of 
the  CoUingwood  family  was  here  on  business. 
That,  too,  seemed  mcredible.  as  I  remembered 
no  surviving  member  of  the  family  Discretion, 
however,  seemed  to  me  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  I  decided  to  give  the  name  that  I  had  borne 
during  my  first  years  in  California  till  I  could 
ascertain  more  definitely  just  what  the  situation 
was 

"So  I  came  in— as  Mr.  Arthur  Calthorpe— and 
the  mystery  deepened  tenfold  when  I   saw  this 


old  room  all  lit  up  precisely  as  I  had  remembered 
it  so  many  years  ago.  It  so  carried  me  back  into 
my  youth  that,  for  a  few  moments,  I  quite  lost 
track  of  the  present.  And  when  I  came  to  the 
old  piano,  the  impulse  seized  me  to  play  a  few 
bars  and  hum  the  lines  of  a  little  song  I  had  once 
composed  for  my  mother.  I  had  at  that  time 
rather  a  gift  for  music,  and  this  song  was  a  sort 
of  secret  of  ours — I  never  sang  or  played  it  for 
any  one  else.     And  she  remembered  it ! 

"Well,  you  know  the  rest!  —  "  And  he  stopped 
abruptly.  They  all  drew  long  breaths  of  relaxed 
tension. 

"There  's  something  that  has  puzzled  me  all 
along,"  began  Joyce,  at  last.  "I  wonder  if  Mrs. 
CoUingwood  would  object  to  my  asking  about  it?" 

"No,  indeed,  dear  child,"  replied  that  lady. 
"Don't  hesitate  to  ask  anything  you  wish." 

"It  's  this,  then  I  have  often  and  often  won- 
dered why  you  never  came  back  to  this  beautiful 
old  home,  or  at  least  sent  for  the  books  and  pic- 
tures and  lovely  things  that  were  going  to  ruin 
here.     Did  you  never  think  of  it?" 

"I  do  not  wonder  you  ask  that,"  answered  Mrs. 
CoUingwood,  "for  it  must  have  seemed  very 
strange  to  an  outsider.  Of  course,  for  the  first 
few  years,  my  anger  had  been  so  great,  and  my 
grief  was  still  so  terrible,  that  I  felt  I  could 
never,  never  look  upon  the  place  or  anything  in 
it  again.  Then,  as  you  have  heard,  I  willed  the 
house  itself  and  the  land  to  the  Southern  Society, 
as  I  had  no  one  to  whom  I  wished  to  leave  it, 
and  my  means  were  sufficient,  so  that  I  did  not 
need  to  sell  it.  As  the  years  passed  on,  however, 
and  mv  feelings  altered.  I  did  begin  to  think  it  a 
pity  that  the  place  should  run  to  neglect  and  ruin. 

"So  strong  did  this  conviction  become,  that  I 
decided  to  come  North  myself,  and  personally 
superintend  putting  the  house  in  order.  I  could 
not  bear  to  leave  this  task  to  outsiders.  I  even 
thought  that,  if  I  found  I  could  endure  the  memo- 
ries, I  would  live  in  it  a  while,  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  happy  years  with  my  little  boy.  I  even 
had  my  trunks  packed  and  my  ticket  bought, 
when  suddenly  I  went  down  with  typhoid  fever, 
so  severe  an  attack  that  it  was  thought  I  could 
not  live.  That  ended  all  thoughts  of  my  coming 
North  for  a  long  while,  as  I  was  miserably  weak 
and  helpless  for  months  after,  and  in  fact,  have 
never  quite  recovered  my  strength.  The  years 
drifted  on  and  with  them  came  old  age.  and  the 
reluctance  to  make  the  long  journey  and  endure 
the  strain  of  it  all.  Had  it  not  been  for  Miss 
Cynthia's  letter,  I  should  never  have  come. 

"But,  to  change  the  subject  a  trifle,  my  son  is 
very  anxious  to  know  how  you  two  young  things 
have  come  to  be  concerned  in  all  this,  and  I  have 
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not  yet  had  time  to  tell  him  — fully.  Will  you 
not  give  him  an  account  of  it  now?  It  is  very 
wonderful." 

And  so  they  began,  first  Joyce  and  then  Cyn- 
thia,—interrupting  and  supplementing  each  other. 
They  were  still  rather  an.xious 
on  the  subject  of  meddling 
and  trespassing,  but  they  did 
not  try  to  e-xcuse  themselves, 
recounting  the  adventures  sim- 
ply and  hiding  nothing.  The 
older  i)eopIe  listened  intently, 
sometimes  amused,  sometimes 
touched,  often  more  deeply 
moved  than  they  cared  to 
show. 

"We  began  it  at  first  just 
for  fun,— we  pretended  to  be 
detectives.  But  as  it  went  on, 
we  got  more  and  more  deeply 
interested,  till  at  last  this— 
this  all  seemed  more  impor- 
tant than  our  own  lives,"  ended 
Joyce.  "Only,  I  know  we  did 
wrong  in  the  beginning  ever  to 
come  in  here  at  all.  We  are 
trespassers  and  meddlers,  and 
I  hope  you  can  forgive  us  !" 

"The  dearest  little  meddler^ 
in  the  world  !"  cried  Mrs.  Col 
lingwood.  "Can  any  forgi\  r 
ness  be  necessary?"  And  sIk 
cuddled  them  both  in  her  arms. 

"There  's  just  one  thing  /  'd 
like  to  ask,  if  you  don't  mind," 
said  Cynthia,  coming  suddenly 
out  of  a  brown  study.  "It  's 
the  one  thing  we  never  could 
account  for.  Why  was  that 
room  upstairs  locked,  and  what 
has  become  of  the  key?"  Mrs. 
CoIIingwood  flushed. 

"I  locked  the  door  and  threw 
the  key  down  the  well— that 
night !"  she  answered,  slowly. 
"I  don't  suppose  you  can  quite 
understand,    if    you    are    not 
afflicted    with    a    passionate    temper,    as    I    was. 
When    my   son  —  when    Fairfax   here  —  had   gone, 
and  I  was  shutting  up  the  house  and  came  to  his 
room,  —  I  wanted  to  go  in,  —  oh,  you  cannot  know 
how  I  wanted  to  go  in!     But  I  knew  that  if  I 
once  entered  and  stood  among  his  dear  belong- 
ings, I  should  relent  — I  should  rush  away  to  find 
hun  and  beg  him  to  come  back  to  me      .And  I  — I 
did  not  Ti'<7»/  to  relent !     I  stood  there  five  mm- 
utes   debating   it      Then    I   suddenly   locked   the 


door  on   the  outside,  and   before   giving  myself 
time  for  a  second  thought,  I  rushed  downstairs, 
out  of  doors,  and  threw  the  key  into  the  old  well, 
—  where  I  could  never  get  it  again! 
"Children,    I    am   an   old   woman.     I    shall   be 
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seventy-five  next  birthday.  Will  you  heed  a  les- 
son I  have  learned  and  paid  for  wuh  the  bitter- 
est years  of  my  life?  If  you  are  blessed  with  a 
calm,  even,  forgiving  nature,  thank  God  for  it 
always  But  if  you  are  as  I  was,  pray  daily  for 
help  to  curb  that  nature,  before  you  have  allowed 
it  to  work  some  desperate  evil  1"  She  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands 

"There    there,   little   Mother  of  mine !  '   mur- 
nnired   her    son       "Let    ns    forget   all    that    now! 
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What  does  anything  matter  so  long  as  we  are 
together  again— for  always?"  He  leaned  over, 
pulled  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly.  The  moment  was  an  awkward  one,  and 
Cynthia  wished  madly  that  she  had  not  been 
prompted  to  ask  that  unfortunate  question.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  tension  was  broken  by  Mrs. 
Collingwood  exclaiming: 

"Mercy  me!  See  that  enormous  cat  walking 
in!  Wherever  did  it  come  from?"  They  all 
turned  toward  the  door. 

"Oh,  that  's  Goliath  !"  said  Joyce,  calmly.  "He 
feels  very  much  at  home  here,  for  he  has  come 
in  with  us  often.  He  led  the  way  that  first  day, 
if  you  remember.  And  he  's  been  sticli  a  help!  — 
He  's  a  better  detective  than  any  of  us!" 

"Blessings  on  Goliath  then,  say  I !"  laughed  Mr. 
Fairfax  Collingwood,  and,  approaching  the  huge 
feline  with  coaxing  words,  he  gathered  its  unre- 
sisting form  in  his  arms  and  deposited  the  warm, 
furry  purring  beast  in  his  mother's  lap. 

.And  while  they  were  all  laughing  over  and  pet- 
ting (ioliath.  a  queer  thing  happened.  The  can- 
dles, which  had  been  burning  now  for  several 
hours,  had,  unnoticed  by  all,  been  gradually  gut- 
tering and  spluttering  out.  At  length  only  four 
or  five  llames  remained,  feebly  wavering  in  their 
pools  of  melted  wax.  The  occupants  of  the  room 
had  been  too  absorbed  with  their  own  affairs  to 
notice  the  gradual  dimming  of  the  illumination. 
Rut  now  Joyce  suddenly  looked  up  and  perceived 
what  had  happened. 

"Why,  look  at  the  candles !"  she  cried.  "There 
are  only  about  three  left,  and  they  won't  last 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  !"  Even  as  she  spoke, 
two  of  them  flickered  out.  The  remaining  one 
struggled  for  another  half-minute,  and  flared  up 
in  one  last,  desperate  effort.  The  next  instant, 
the  room  was  in  total  darkness.  So  unexpected 
was  the  change,  that  they  all  sat  very  still.  The 
.sudden  pall  of  darkness  in  this  strange  house  of 
mystery  was  just  a  tiny  bit  awesome. 

"Well !  This  is  a  predicament !"  exclaimed 
l-'airfax  Collingwood  who  was  first  to  recover 
from  the  surprise.  "Fortunately  I  have  a  box  of 
matches  !" 

"Oh,  don't  worry  !"  added  the  practical  Cyn- 
thia. "There  's  an  extra  candle  that  I  left  on  the 
mantel.  It  will  do  nicely  to  light  us  out."  Grop- 
ing to  the  chimney-place  with  the  aid  of  his 
matches.  Mr.  Collingwood  found  the  candle  and 
lit  it.  Then,  with  one  accord,  they  all  rose  and 
began  to  steer  their  way  around  the  furniture 
toward  the  hall.  Goliath  following. 

As  they  came  out  into  the  hall,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood stopped,  lookedat  his  watch,  and  exclaimed: 

THE 


"It  is  six-thirty  !  Who  would  believe  it  !"  The 
two  girls  gave  a  simultaneous  gasp  of  dismay. 

"Dinner!  — It  was  ready  half  an  hour  ago! 
What  'ci'ill  they  think?"  cried  Joyce. 

"Never  mind  'vlwt  they  think,  just  for  to- 
night !"  responded  Mrs.  Collingwood,  gaily.  "You 
can  tell  them  when  you  're  explaining  all  this, 
that  what  you  've  done  for  us  two  people  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  words  to  express.  They  '11 
forgive  you  !"  She  bent  down  and  kissed  them 
both  with  a  caress  that  thrilled  them  to  their  fin- 
ger-tips. Then  they  all  passed  out  through  the 
great  front  door  to  the  wide  old  veranda.  Mr. 
Collingwood,  taking  the  key  from  his  mother, 
locked  the  little  door  in  the  boarding,  after  them. 
.\nd  in  the  warm,  waning  May  afternoon,  they 
filed  down  the  steps.  -At  the  gate,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood turned  to  the  girls: 

"I  am  taking  my  mother  back  to  New  York  for 
a  few  days.  She  must  rest,  and  we  have  much  to 
talk  over.  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
returning  to  Australia !  — We  shall  come  back 
here  very  soon,  open  up  this  old  home,  put  it  in 
order,  and  probably  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives 
between  here  and  the  South. 

"Dear  girls,  I  hardly  need  say  to  you  that  in 
all  the  world  we  shall  consider  that  we  have  no 
closer  or  more  devoted  friends  than  yourselves  ! 
This  house  will  always  be  open  to  you.  You 
must  look  upon  it  as  a  second  home.  You  have 
given  back  to  us  the  most  priceless  blessing,— 
the  one  thing  we  neither  hoped  nor  expected  to 
enjoy  again  in  this  world,  — far/;  other!"  He 
i-ould  not  go  on.  He  was  very  much  moved. 
.And  neither  Cynthia  nor  Joyce  could  speak. 

They  remained  standing  at  the  gate,  watching 
the  two  go  down  the  street  in  the  sunset,  and 
waved  to  them  wildly  as  they  turned  to  look  back, 
just  before  rounding  the  corner.  And  at  last  the 
intervening  trees  shut  them  from  sight. 

When  they  were  gone,  Cynthia  and  Joyce 
turned  and  looked  long  and  incredulously  into 
each  other's  eyes.  They  might  have  made,  on  this 
occasion,  a  number  of  high-flown  and  appropri- 
ate remarks,  the  tenor  of  which  would  be  easy 
to  imagine.  Certainly  the  time  for  it  was  ripe, 
and  beyond  a  doubt  they  felt  them  !  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  indulged  in  nothing  of  the 
sort.    Instead,  Joyce  suddenly  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"We  '11  never  have  to  go  in  there  by  the  cellar 
window  again  !"  she  remarked. 

"Sure  enough  !"  agreed  Cynthia.  "Wliat  a  re- 
lief that  '11  be!" 

And  so  ended  the  adventure  of  the  Boarded-up 
House  ! 
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Don't  let  any  one  discourage  you  should  you 
have  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  even  though  you 
are  but  a  boy,  because  youthful  experiments,  as 
you  shall  see,  are  the  seed  of  a  man's  best  work 
sometimes.  The  story  we  are  going  to  tell  you 
is  about  an  old  tin  can,  a  watering-trough  in  a 
pasture  corner,  and  the  stems  of  some  dandelions 
which  flourished  near  by.  Of  course,  we  want 
you  to  remember  that  there  was  a  boy,  too,  in  the 
case,  and  this  particular  bright  lad  was  named 
William  Wallace  Wotherspoon. 

One  warm  day,  the  splashing  overflow  of  that 
water-tank  appealed  to  the  youthful  William,  and 
lie  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  dabble  in 
it,  and  to  get  himself  generally  messed  up  and 
wet;  but  that  did  not  bother  him  at  all.  He  was 
especially  happy  because  some  one  had  left  there 
a  tin  can  by  way  of  a  drinking-cup,  and  he  rather 
liked  to  force  the  can  down  into  the  trough  until 
its  top  came  level  with  the  water,  and  then  to  see 
it  fill  gradually  and  sink  to  the  slimy  bottom  of 
the  trough.  In  trying  to  bring  it  u))  again  the 
fir.st  few  times  he  came  near  going  in  head  first ; 
and  he  did  get  thoroughly  splashed  in  the  at- 
tempt, lie  found  when  he  turned  the  can  top- 
side down  that  it  took  some  strength  to  force  it 
under  the  surface,  and  the  moment  he  loosened 
his  grip  the  can  bobbed  briskly  up  again.  This 
was  because  the  confined  air  in  the  can  became 
more  and  more  compressed  as  he  submerged  it, 
and  when  he  let  go,  the  elastic  air  expanded  and 
drove  his  plaything  up  to  the  surface. 

But  when  William  punched  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can  with  an  old  nail,  and  again  put  it 


m  the  water  with  the  open  top  down,  then  the 
air  escaped  gradually,  and  the  can  settled  slowly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  To  get  it  up  again 
he  had  to  risk  once  more  the  chance  of  a  ducking. 
Xow  here  is  where  William's  inventiveness  dis- 
played itself.  He  knew  if  he  could  get  air  into  the 
can  after  it  was  sunk  with  its  punctured  end  up- 
permost, and  keep  it  confined  there,  that  the  can 
would  rise,  because  he  could  in  that  way  give  it 
buoyancy.  But  how  to  get  the  air  there  puzzled 
him  for  a  while.  Suddenly  he  had  an  idea  :  why  not 
make  a  tube  of  dandelion  stems  ?  This  was  but 
the  work  of  a  few  moments,  his  principal  prob- 
lem being  to  find  a  good  fat  stem  which  would 
fit  snugly  into  the  hole  he  had  made  with  the  nail, 
and  yet  leave  enough  of  an  open  tube  for  him  to 
blow  air  into  his  can  after  it  had  sunk.  Possibly 
you  can  realize  his  delight  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  only  raise  his  make-believe  diving- 
bell  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  but,  by  con- 
trolling the  escape  of  the  air  as  the  can  filled, 
he  could  make  it  sink  either  quickly,  or  very 
slowly,  or  hold  it  at  any  depth. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Master  William  Wallace 
W'otherspoon  then  that  he  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  work  of  his  manhood's  prime,  nor 
did  he  know  that  his  boyish  amusement  was  to 
lead  to  a  veritable  revolution  in  the  refloating  of 
sunken  ships.  But,  just  the  same,  that  is  what 
has  happened.  After  studying  engineering  later 
on,  he  went  in  for  tunnel-building  under  the 
Hudson  River,  where  the  use  of  compressed  air 
showed  him  how  mud  and  water  could  be  met 
on  equal  terms  and  held  at  a  respectful  distance 
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through  the  invisible  push  of  compressed  air. 
What  he  learned  by  practical  experience  did  noth- 
ing more  than  confirm,  on  a  large  scale,  the  prin- 
ciples, or  laws,  of  nature  involved  when  he 
amused  himself  with  that  tin  can  in  the  pasture 
corner  of  his  boyhood  days. 

We  are  not  going  to  tell  all  about  Mr.  Wother- 
spoon's  achievements,  but  two  astonishing  sal- 
vage accomplishments  within  the  past  few  years 
will  show  you  how  he  has  profited  by  his  splash- 
ing in  that  old  tank.  But  before  we  begin  this 
part  of  our  story,  we  must  go  back  six  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1908,  the  ('.  S.  S.  Yankee. 
outward  bound  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
stumbled  upon  the  rocks  of  a  reef  known  to  sea- 
farers as  "Hen  and  Chickens."  The  cruiser 
struck  so  hard  that  she  was  held  fast,  and  was  so 
badly  wounded  that  she  finally  sank.  The  naval 
authorities  lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  services  of 
commercial  wrecking  companies,  and  efforts  were 
started  promptly  to  loosen  the  grip  of  the  reef 
and  to  refloat  the  siuiken  ship.  One  after  another, 
the  salvage  concerns  did  their  best,  but  without 
success.  The  Yankee  seemed  doomed  to  aban- 
donment. Just  then,  Mr.  Wotherspoon  interested 
in  his  theories  the  late  John  .\rbucklc,  the  well- 
known  sugar-  and  cotTee-king,  and  a  proposal  was 
laid  before  the  Government  officials  along  new 
lines  in  the  refloating  of  foundered  craft. 

Again  we  must  skip  time.  After  some  prelim- 
inary work,  Mr.  Wotherspoon  decided  to  do  with 
the  Yankee  just  what  he  had  done  in  his  youth 
with  that  memorable  tin  can.  The  bottom  plating 
of  the  ship  was  so  badly  torn  that  w^ater  entered 
and  flowed  out  freely  as  the  tide  rose  and  fell : 
in  other  words,  the  condition  was  a  duplicate  of 
the  can  with  the  nail-hole  in  the  bottom  and  its 
topside  down.  W'hat  he  had  to  do  was  to  make 
sure  that  the  decks  above  could  be  made  air- 
tight, and  strong  enough  to  hold  the  air  which  he 
purposed  pumping  down  in  there.  This  had  to 
be  done  by  divers,  while  still  leaving  open  the 
wounds  in  the  metal  skin  of  the  Yankee. 

When  everything  was  ready,  the  compressors 
on  the  wrecking-tender  were  started,  and  air  was 
forced  into  the  ship  and  into  the  flooded  com- 
partments. Slowly  the  water  backed  out  before 
the  bidding  of  the  compressed  air,  and  presently 
the  cruiser  rose  to  the  surface.  But  that  impris- 
oned air  was  a  bursting  force  when  the  pressure 
of  the  surrounding  sea  lessened  toward  the  sur- 
face—suddenly a  small  hatch  was  blown  off,  and 
the  exulting  Atlantic  rushed  in  again  and  the 
cruiser  resettled  upon  the  reef.  This  is  the  story 
of  apparent  failure  which  taught  the  lesson  that 
has  since  been  applied  with  splendid  results.  Mr. 
Wotherspoon  found  that  he  had  to  provide  suflS- 


cient  strength  to  his  decks  and  covered  hatches 
so  that,  as  they  emerged  above  the  surface,  they 
could  resist  the  bursting  energy  of  the  com- 
pressed air  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
water  inside  the  boat. 

In  November,  1912,  a  big  T4,ooo-ton  steamship, 
bound  for  England  from  Quebec,  ran  at  full 
speed  upon  the  rocks  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  That 
liner  w^as  the  Royal  George,  and  she  went  a.shore 
at  high  tide.  When  tlie  divers  examined  her, 
they  found  tli;it  nc;irly  halt  of  her  bottom-plating 
was  torn  ojien  or  damaged,  and  the  boulders  upon 
which  she  was  stranded  held  her  so  fast  that  a 
flotilla  of  sturdy  tugs  and  larger  steam  vessels 
could  not  drag  her  back  into  deep  water.  Her 
situation  was  such  a  sorry  one  that  there  seemed 
but  little  chance  of  getting  the  big  craft  off,  and 
her  owners  actually  abandoned  her  to  the  insur- 
ers, or  underwriters,  who  had  to  pay  for  her  loss. 
These  same  underwriters,  to  get  their  money 
back,  had  to  try  to  save  the  vessel,  even  though 
the  prospect  was  most  disheartening. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Wotherspoon  had  about  fin- 
ished the  job  of  raising  the  collier  Gladstone, 
which  had  gone  dow-n  a  couple  of  miles  nearer 
Quebec,  lie  had  refloated  the  collier  by  means 
of  compressed  air,  applied  in  the  way  we  have 
described.  The  underwriters  sent  for  him  and 
cheerfully  turned  the  task  over  to  him  at  his  own 
terms.  Remember,  the  Royal  George  was  not 
sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  river,  but  she 
rested  upon  the  rocks  with  sixteen  feet  of  water 
around  Iter  at  high  tide,  and  only  a  few  inches 
about  her  when  the  river  was  low.  As  she  went 
ashore  with  the  tide  high,  there  was  no  chance 
of  more  water  to  help  to  get  her  off.  At  once, 
Mr.  Wotherspoon  began  his  preparations,  which 
meant  closing  the  hatches  leading  into  the  flooded 
cargo-spaces,  making  the  deck  immediately  above 
air-tight  by  veneering  it  wath  several  layers  of 
tarred  paper  and  a  topping  of  spruce  flooring, 
and  then  reinforcing  that  deck  by  means  of 
braces,  or  wooden  posts,  reaching  to  the  deck 
above— two  decks  thus  combining  to  confine  the 
compressed  air  that  was  to  be  pumped  into  the 
spaces  that  were  then  full  of  water. 

.\nother  provision  was  the  attachment  of  air- 
locks to  the  heavy  metal  plates  which  closed  the 
hatches.  These  air-locks  were  to  be  the  passage- 
ways by  which  the  men  could  go  to  and  fro  in 
their  work  without  permitting  the  compressed  air 
within  the  injured  compartments  to  escape.  In 
just  five  days,  all  of  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, and  then  the  compressed  air  was  forced 
into  the  flooded  spaces.  Inside  of  fifteen  min- 
utes, they  were  drained  dow-n  to  the  topmost 
opening  of  the  rents  in  the  hull  plating,  and  two 
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hours   before   high   tide   the   Royal   George   was 
afloat. 

This  was  (juite  remarkable,  but  still  there  was 
water  within  the  ship  from  the  top  of  the  holes 
downward,  and  this,  too,  had  to  be  driven  out. 
How  do  you  think  this  was 
done?  Why.  l)y  just  laying 
over  the  wounds  roughly  fitted 
pieces  of  planking,  called 
"pudge-boards,"  around  which 
and  between  which  plenty  of 
mud  was  smeared.  The  com- 
pressed air  held  these  boards 
in  place,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  forced  the  mud  into 
every  crevice.  These  pudge 
boards  were  started  from  the 
top,  gradually  working  down- 
ward :  and  as  they  were  put  in 
place,  the  compressed  air  kept 
the  water  moving  outward 
accordingly.  Finally,  when 
the  last  of  these  planks  had 
been  laid,  the  river  was  held 
at  bay  and  the  compartments 
practically  drained.  Mind 
you.  all  the  while  the  cargo 
spaces  had  to  be  filled  with 
the  air  under  pressure,  and 
this  pressure  had  to  be  just  a 
trifle  greater  than  that  of  the 
water  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  incessantly  sought  ti  ■ 
enter. 

Wonderful  as  this  perform 
ance  was  on  the  part  of  Mr 
Wotherspoon.  what  he  diil 
ne.xt  was  even  more  a.stonish 
ing  and  novel.  The  nearest 
dry-dock  was  far  up  the  river, 
and  a  dry-dock,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  is  where  vessels 
usually  have  to  go  to  be  re- 
paired when  their  bottoms  are 
injured.  The  workmen  put 
on  new  plates  from  the  out- 
side. Unfortunately,  winter 
was  fast  approaching,  when 
ice  closes  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
navigation.  There  were  many  financial  reasons 
why  the  Royal  George  should  get  away  to  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  possible.  To  be  held  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  for  months,  even  if  she  could  be  docked 
and  repaired,  would  mean  the  loss  of  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Again  the  insurers  were  puz- 
zled, and  once  more  Mr.  Wotherspoon  came  to 
their  rescue.     He  proposed  to  repair  the  ship  as 


she  floated— in  short,  he  offered  to  do  what  had 
not  been  done  before  under  like  conditions.  How- 
ever, the  underwriters  had  confidence  in  the  in- 
genious Yankee,  and  Mr.  Wotherspoon  went  to 
work  at  once. 


,.„>__jj 


decks  togcthei 
deck  righl  ove 
The  diagram  i 
inside. 


MENDI.^G   A   HOLE    IN   A  SHIPS  SIDE. 

5  filled  with  compressed  air,  and  by  means  of  the  pudge-boards  is  holding 
r  puts  the  patch  plates  in  place  and  they  are  secured  by  bolls  and  nuts 
le.  The  workmen  pass  up  and  down  through  the  air-iock.  The  shores  tie  the  two 
so  that  they  combine  to  keep  the  compres*ed  air  in  the  injured  compartment.  The 
this  space  has  layers  of  tarred  paper  and  planking  upon  it  to  make  it  more  air-tight, 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  shows  the  method  of  applying  the  pudge-boards  from  the 


Carpenters  went  down  through  the  air-locks, 
and,  with  pliant  strip.?  of  wood,  maile  patterns  of 
the  plates  that  would  be  required  to  cover  the 
holes.  On  these  skeleton  forms  they  marked  the 
places  for  bolt-holes,  and  corresponding  marks 
were  made  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  ship's 
metal  skin.  These  patterns,  or  as  they  are  tech- 
nically called,  templets,  were  sent  to  blacksmiths 
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on  shore  while  holt-holes  were  hored  in  the  hull 
plating,  at  the  places  marked,  and  temporarily 
sealed  with  wooden  plugs  from  within.  When 
the  blacksmiths  had  cut  out  the  various  steel 
plates  needed  and  the  holt-holes,  threaded  ready 
for  a  screw,  had  been  drilled  in  them,  screw-bolts 
were   put   in   place.     .So   prepared,   these   patches 


were  then  ready  to  be  lowered  dowu  into  the 
water. 

In  the  uieantimc.  weighted  ladders,  serving  as 
scaffolds,  had  been  suspended  beneath  the  Royal 
George,  and  upon  these  platforms  divers  stood 
ready  to  shove  the  plates  into  position  as  they 
sank  below  the  water.  They  guided  the  outstand- 
ing bolts  into  the  holes  previously  made  in  the 
ship's  hull.  At  a  warning  tap,  the  men  inside 
withdrew  the  wooden  plugs  and  the  iron  bolts 
were  forced  into  the  empty  places.  Of  course, 
some  water  spurted  ni  their  faces,  but  the  work- 
men lost  no  time  in  adjusting  washers  and  nuts 
upon  the  protruding  bolt-ends.  These  were 
quickly  screwed  down,  drawing  the  plate  outside 
more  snugly  a.gainst  the  skin  of  the  ship.  In  lliis 
way,  the  patches  were  made  water-tight. 

\\'hen  each  ])atch  had  been  made  secure,  the 
pudge-boards,  that  had  temporarily  covered  the 
holes,  were  removed ;  and  when  all  of  the  wounds 
in  any  one  of  the  compartments  had  thus  been 
closed,  the  compressed  air  was  released,  because 
the  battle  with  the  river  was  over.  It  took  but 
six  days  to  make  these  repairs  and  to  fit  the 
Royal  George  in  this  way  for  a  sea  trip.  Not 
only  w-as  much  valuable  time  saved,  but  the  un- 
derwriters were  quite  $50,000  in  pocket  in  conse- 
quence. Mr.  Wotherspoon  did  what  others  thought 
impossible,  and  he  did  it  more  quickly  than  the 
work  could  have  been  done  in  a  dry-dock.  The 
ship  sailed  away  before  ice  interfered,  and  she 
carried  a  profitable  cargo  to  England. 

On  the  twelfth  of  January,  of  the  year  191.S. 
the  steamship  Uranium,  during  a  thick  fog.  struck 


upon  the  rocks  of  Chebucto  Head,  just  outside  of 
the  harbor  of  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia.     The  Ura- 
niiiiii  was  pulled  off  and  taken  into  the  near-by 
port,  but  the  only  dry -dock  there  was  then  occu- 
pied.    .\gain  time  was  prccimis.  and  there  were 
business    reasons    why    the    vessel    should    reach 
New  York  with  the  least  delay.     In  brief,  it  was 
decided  to  temporarily  repair 
the  ship  under  compressed  air 
by  Mr.  Wotherspoon's  method, 
and  in  less  than  two  weeks— 
to  be  exact,  eleven  days— she 
\\  as  made  ready  for  sea.     She 
irrived  at  New  York  after  a 
iwo-days'  run.  and  proved  how 
V  aluable    the    system    was    in 
meeting  an  emergency. 

.\ll  this  is  seemingly  vastly 
ilififerent  from  the  simple  tin 
ran  and  the  tubing  of  dandelion 
-tems  of  earlier  days,  but  Mr. 
Wotherspoon  knows  that  the 
.guiding  principles  are  the  .same, 
even  ihongh  he  now  has  means  at  his  bidding  of 
which  he  did  not  dream  in  his  boyhood.  Y^ou 
may  find  it  worth  your  while  some  day  to  remem- 
ber your  own  youthful  mechanical  experiments, 
and  perhaps  you,  too,  may  be  able  to  put  them 
to  good  use  and  profit. 

TiiERK  is  another  story  of  the  battle  between  com- 
pressed air  and  menacing  water  —  one  more  way 
in  which  ingenious  Mr.  Wotherspoon  is  making 
use  of  the  helpful  element  which  was  his  daily 
aid  when  he  burrowed  beneath  the  Hudson  River 
during  the  building  of  the  tunnels  there.  For 
now,  the  grown-up  boy  of  the  tin  cup  and  dan- 
delion stem  is  bent  upon  making  ocean-going 
ships  less  likely  to  sink,  and  what  he  has  already 
done  for  some  of  our  dreadnoughts  is  a  fair 
])romi.se  of  what  can  be  done  towards  increasing 
the  safety  of  ocean  liners. 

There  is  one  simple  simile  which  you  must  keep 
in  mind,  because  it  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
.grasp  the  working  of  this  novel  change  in  ship 
construction.  Most  of  us  have  confused  notions 
about  water  pressures  and  how  they  affect  a  float- 
ing vessel  which  has  sprung  a-leak  because  of 
some  injury  below  her  load-line.  Nature  has  a 
way  of  balancing  things,  and,  if  a  man  will  but 
follow  the  .same  laws,  he  can  do  seemingly  won- 
derful work. 

Y'ou  have  been  to  the  grocer's  more  than  once 
for  sugar,  and  you  recall  how  the  clerk  put  cer- 
tain iron  weights  on  the  scales  and  then  scooped 
the  sn.gar  into  the  opposite  pan  until  it  and  the 
iron  weights  just  balanced.     Y'ou  saw  that  the 
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least  excess  of  sugar  caused  the  scale-arm  to  sink 
and  the  iron  weights  to  rise.  Again,  if  the  sales- 
man removed  a  bit  too  much  of  the  sugar  the 
other  arm  sank,  instead.  You  know  perfectly 
well  why  this  was  so. 

If  you  will  let  the  sea- water  take  the  place  of 
the  iron  weights  and  the  variable  sugar  be  rejirc- 
sented  by  compressed  air,  then  you  will  have  the 
main  features  of  the  imaginary  scales  which  Mr. 
Wother.spoon  operates  when  he  keeps  a  wounded 
f.hip  from  going  to  the  bottom. 

Vou  know  that  all  big  steel  vessels  are  now 
built  with  a  great  many  metallic  walls  inside  of 
them,  and  these  make  the  interior  of  the  .ships 
more  or  less  like  a  gigantic  honeycomlj.  Xaval 
constructors  call  these  divisions  "compartments," 
(we  landlubbers  might  call  them  "rooms"),  and 
Into  the  larger  spaces  are  put  engines,  boilers, 
coal,  cargo,  etc.  The  object  of  these  walls,  or 
bulkheads,  is  to  confine  the  damage  or  leakage  in 
case  of  accident 

This  divisioning  goes  even  further  in  the  effort 
to  keep  out  the  sea:  naval  vessels  and  some  ships 
of  commerce  being  provided  with  a  double  hull 
below  the  water  Between  the  outer  bottom  and 
the  inner  bottom  there  are  a  great  many  connect- 
ing bulkheads,  and  these  form  numerous  small, 
water-tight  cells— which  are  really  more  like 
those  of  the  honeycomb.  Safeguarded  in  this 
fashion,  you  probably  wonder  why  a  modern  craft 
should  sink  at  all.  Well,  the  trouble  really  is 
that  the  walls  and  the  decks,  which  make  the 
rooms  we  have  described,  are  not  in  themselves 
strong  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  resist  the  growing 
pressure  of  the  intruding  sea.  They  hold  for  a 
while,  and  then  they  yield :  and  thus  space  after 
space  becomes  flooded  until  the  last  of  the  boat's 
buoyancy  is  overcome.  It  was  in  this  fashion  that 
the  Titanic  remained  afloat  for  more  than  two 
hours  after  being  inju.'ed.  She  sank  to  her  ocean 
grave  when  the  pressure  of  the  sea  broke  the 
joints  between  the  decks  and  the  bulkheads — the 
water  from  the  filled  compartments  spilling  over 
into  the  neighboring  spaces  and  thus  driving  out 
the  air  that  had  held  her  above  the  surface. 

Let  us  make  this  plainer.  .\  ship  collides  with 
another  or  hits  a  sunken  obstacle  with  force 
enough  to  tear  a  rent  in  both  the  outer  and  the 
inner  hull-plating  of  the  bottom.  .\t  once,  the 
ocean  rushes  in,  crowding  the  confined  air  into  a 
much  smaller  space  as  the  pressure  of  the  sea 
exerts  itself.  .\t  last,  like  a  creature  at  bay. 
provided  the  air  does  not  escape,  it  holds  the 
threatening  water  from  further  advance.  At  that 
instant,  the  pressure  of  the  sea,  measured  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  exactly  equals  that  of 
the  air  which  it  has  cornered.    Now,  if  the  pres- 


sure of  that  air  could  be  increased  ever  so  little 
by  some  other  means,  then  the  sea,  instead  of 
advancing,  would  be  pushed  back  and  out  of  the 
flooded  compartment  by  way  of  the  wound,  or 
opening.  The  water  would  retreat  to  a  point 
level  with  the  top  of  the  injury.  Now,  you  un- 
derstand the  likeness  between  this  and  the  see- 
sawing .scales,  don't  you?  Unfortunately,  under 
usual  conditions,  there  would  be  danger  in  in- 
creasing the  pressure  of  the  air.  ^'ou  probably 
wonder  why. 

Remember,  the  steel  walls  that  are  battling  in 
defense  of  the  ship  are  resisting  pressure  only 
upon  one  side  of  them.  If  the  bulkhead  and  the 
deck  above  are  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
push  of  the  invading  ocean— yielding  slowly  but 
surely,  then  would  n't  they  be  apt  to  give  way 
quicker  if  the  bursting  force  of  the  cornered  air 
were  added  to?  We  can  put  this  even  more 
clearly.  Vou  can  liken  these  partitions  to  a  door 
held  closed  by  a  frail  latch  and  with  a  man  push- 
ing against  one  side.  It  is  a  question  of  but  a 
.short  time  before  the  strength  of  the  latch  is 
overcome,  it  breaks,  and  the  door  swings  open. 
If  even  a  child  add  its  weight  to  that  of  the  man, 
the  latch  would  .snap  just  so  much  sooner.  But 
how  about  the  door  if  some  strong  man  inside 
offered  his  shoulder  in  defense  of  the  latch? 
Might  not   this  support   be  enough  to  keep  the 


.\   SHIP  THAT   FLOATED   THRKF.    HOI  RS   AFTER   DAM- 
AGE,  A.SD   SANK  ONLY   BECAUSE   HER   DECKS 
AND    BL'LKin:ADS   YIELDED    UNDER   THE 
INCREASING  PRESSURE  OF  THE  SEA. 


would-be  intruder  out  — the  strength  of  the  latch 
then  being  equal  to  the  remaining  task? 

This  is.  broadly  speaking,  what  cunning  Mr. 
Wotherspoon  has  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
compressed  air.  He  overbalances  the  pressure  of 
the  sea  by  a  slightly  increased  pressure  of  the 
cornered  air ;  and  in  order  that  the  walls  may 
not  give,  he  backs  these  up  by  adding  a  somewhat 
lower  pressure  in  the  neighboring  compartments 
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—  the  intervening  bulkheads  and  deck  having  to 
resist  nothing  greater  than  the  moderate  differ- 
ence between  these  two  forces  which  have  joined 
hands  against  the  sea.  The  greater  force  battling 
directly  with  the  water  and  the  lesser  one  lend- 
ing its  aid  by  putting  its  shoulder,  so  to  speak,  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  door.  Naturally,  you  won- 
der why  this  has  not  been  done  before— so  do 
many  engineers  and  technical  men :  but  it  is  an- 
other example  of  how  we  overlook  many  good 
things  until  some  one.  wise  enough  to  see  their 
possibilities,  comes  along  and  profits  by  them. 

To-day,  the  naval  constructor  is  more  fearful 
of  the  attack  of  torpedoes  and  submarine  mines 
than  he  is  of  gun  fire.  He  dreads  the  entrance  of 
large  volumes  of  water  below  the  load-line,  and 
the  fear  of  yielding  bulkheads  and  bursting  decks 
is  with  him  continually.  lie  knows  how  heavily 
a  wounded  dreadnought  can  bear  upon  an  injured 
member,  such  as  a  flooded  com])artment. 

It  was  to  lessen  this  hazard  that  Mr.  W'other- 
spoon  proposed  to  employ  the  buoyancy  of  com- 
pressed air  to  reduce  these  dangers— whether  the 
wound  was  the  result  of  battle  or  an  accident  in 
time  of  peace.  He  wanted  to  make  the  chances 
of  an  injured  ship  reaching  port  greater.  Per- 
haps you  think  the  naval  authorities  welcomed 
his  suggestion?  Well,  they  did  n't:  and  he  had 
a  pretty  hard  time  convincing  them  that  his 
scheme  was  worth  a  trial.  Finally,  after  our 
naval  experts  had  imposed  difficult  terms,  Mr. 
Wotherspoon  was  told  to  go  ahead,  and  the  ar- 
mored cruiser  North  Carolina  was  selected  for 
the  experiment.  His  official  critics  had  little 
faith  in  his  probable  success. 


To  make  our  story  brief,  when  the  equipment 
on   the   North   Carolina   was   given   its   trial,   it 
worked  perfectly,  and  that,  too,  under  severe  con- 
ditions.    Four  big  valves  in  the  bottom  of  one 
of    the    compartments  — together    representing    a 
round  hole  nearly  three   feet  in  diameter  — were 
opened,  and  the  sea  was  al- 
lowed to  rush  in  unchecked 
at   first.     The  sight  of  that 
geyser    of     water     was    an 
alarming  one,   and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  lost  no  time 
in   closing   the   hatch   of   the 
deck  aliove  ;  but  even  so,  the 
water  contiiuied  to  pour  in. 
and      the      North      Carolina 
heeled  more  and  more  to  one 
side.     .\11  of  this  was  a  mat- 
ter  of   only   a    few   seconds. 
Then,       .Mr.       Wotherspoon 
lurncd     on     the     comoressed 
air  — the  higher  pressure  into 
I  he  flooded  compartment  and 
ibe   lesser   jiressure   into  the 
i(im])artments  all  around  it. 

.11    Ill  I  .^o  effective  was  the  repelling 

''■"^^'  air    that    the    intruding    wa- 

ters drew  back  quickly— so 
quickly,  they  seemed  to  drop  like  a  shot  in  their 
haste  to  get  out  again. 

But  we  have  not  yet  described  one  of  the  clev- 
erest features  of  the  whole  .scheme. 

Von  have  heard  of  the  "canny  Scot."  Well, 
Mr.  Wotherspoon  has  some  of  that  blood  in  his 
veins,  plus  Yankee  inventiveness.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  use.  for  part  of  his  .scheme,  some  aids 
which  are  already  to  be  found  upon  every  big 
fighting  ship  — the  pipes  which  lead  into  every 
water-tight  compartment  for  the  purpose  of  ven- 
tilation. Mr.  Wotherspoon  simply  put  these  pipes 
to  his  own  use  in  carrying  compressed  air  where 
he  wanted  it  to  go.  Thus,  he  saved  expense,  and 
further  .satisfied  the  naval  constructor,  who  is 
jealous  of  every  i)ound  of  weight  that  goes  into 
the  craft  he  jjlans. 

You  know  enough  about  air-locks  by  this  time, 
from  other  engineering  feats  that  have  been  de- 
.scrilicd  in  St.  .\i(hol.\s,  to  recognize  the  part 
they  play  in  permitting  workmen  to  leave  or  to 
enter  spaces  filled  with  compressed  air.  Mr. 
Wotherspoon  fits  air-locks  over  certain  of  the 
hatches  between  decks,  and  in  this  manner 
makes  it  possible  for  repairers  to  enter  a  dam- 
aged compartment  from  which  the  water  has 
been  expelled  and  is  kept  out  by  compressed  air. 
Every  big  naval  vessel  has  air-compressors  on 
board   for  various  purposes,  and  to  use  them  to 
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save  the  ship  from  sinking,'  i 
one  more  service. 

Xow,  what  lias  been  done  for  naval  vessels  can 
be  done  in  the  case  of  the  bif^  trans-Atlantic  ex- 
press steamers.  .'\iul.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
can  be  done  more  easily  in  some  respects  cm 
merchant  craft  than  on  ships 
of  war.  Xot  long  ago,  a  great 
steamship  came  from  Europe 
with  five  thoii.sand  persons  on 
board !  Is  n't  it  well  worth 
while  to  make  a  floating  town 
of  such  size  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible against  the  hazards  of 
the  sea?  Our  naval  author 
ities  are  trying  to  do  this  in 
building  our  dreadnoughts. 

The  seafarer  has  a  deci> 
rooted  dread  of  fire,  too.  and 
the  loss  of  the  I'ollunw  two 
years  ago  showed  us  how  jus- 
tified this  is.  .\  fire  does  not 
always  blaze  up  at  once.  It 
may  burn  for  days  in  some 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
•hold  among  the  freight,  and 
then  suddenly  flare  u|)  irre- 
sistibly. I  he  cargo  may  be  of 
an  explosive  character  — or 
some  of  it  such,  — and  the 
chances  of  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers getting  away  reduced 
accordingly.  Of  course,  your 
first  idea  is  to  battle  with  the 
blaze  by  means  of  water.  Hut 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  get 
enough  of  this  to  the  point 
where  the  fire  is,  and,  besides, 
the  water  might  be  a  peril  in 
itself  by  either  sinking  the 
ship  or  by  adding  to  the  fury 
of  theflamcs.  Perhapsyoudon't 
know  it.  but  water  will  ignite 
some  chemicals,  and  so  will  water  .surely  turn  a 
ship-load  of  cement  into  a  great  stone  that  can 
not  be  removed  except  by  cutting  the  ship  in  half 
and  rebuilding  her.  ^'ou  know  that  water  alone 
can  utterly  ruin  many  kinds  of  freight.  1  low,  then, 
can  a  fire  be  smothered  without  using  water? 

Mr.  Wotherspoon  has  answered  this  question. 

You  know  that  a  fire  needs  air,  or  oxygen,  to 
keep  it  going,  just  as  we  do  to  keep  us  alive. 
There  are  some  heavy  gases  that  will  not  burn, 
and  one  of  these  is  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  smoke-stack  of  any  steamer. 
Mr.  Wotherspoon  would  utilize  this  gas  to  put 
out  fires,  and  he  has  shown  how  it  can  be  pumi)ed 


down  through  the  same  pipes  that  he  would  use 
at  another  time  for  his  compressed  air.  Now  it 
happens  that  smoke-stack  ga.ses  are  not  all  of 
them  unburnable.  .Some  parts  of  them  could  still 
be  set  on  fire;  and  to  prevent  this,  while  adding 
strength  t(i  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  he  uses  a  small 
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tlic  outer  plating  of  the  ship  removed  so  (hat  the  internal  body  can  be  seen. 
I1  Is  divided  up  into  numerous  compurlments  by  means  of  the  decks  and  steel  walls  or  bulkheads 
running  forward  and  aft  or  across  the  ship.  The  ,-iir-locks  make  it  possible  for  persons  to  pass  up 
and  down  and  in  and  out  of  cumpartnients  when  under  pressure  without  permitting  a  serious  escape 
of  the  compressed  air.  As  the  figures  within  the  circles  indicate,  the  closer  we  pet  to  the  flooded 
partment,  the  higher  the  pressure  of  the   air  employed.     In  this  way,  the  neighbo 
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quantity  of  a  third  gas,  which  is  commonly  used 
in  small  fire-extinguishers.  This  mixture  would 
smother  either  a  spark  or  a  blaze  if  forced  into  a 
ship's  cargo-s|)ace. 

Now,  you  arc  clever  enough  to  see  that,  if  a 
.system  like  this  can  stop  a  fire,  it  can  also  pre- 
vent one  from  starting.  Therefore,  Mr.  Wother- 
spoon proposes  to  seal  the  hold  of  a  ship  and  to 
keep  the  freight  in  this  gaseous  atmosphere  all 
through  the  voyage.  Unlike  water,  these  smoth- 
ering gases  won't  hurt  goods  of  any  sort. 

Thus,  a  safety  system  which  started  out  to  bat- 
tle with  the  sea  alone  has  been  made  to  fight,  with 
equal  promise  of  success,  either  fire  or  water. 


FERN   DUST 


We  tiptoed  through  the  forest 

One  bright  midsummer  night, 
And  there  we  found  a  clearing. 

Aglow  with  fairy  light. 
We  spied  a  little  elf-man 

With  a  tiny,  shiny  pail. 
And  he  was  singing.  "Fern  dust. 

Fern  dust  for  sale  I" 

He  sold  us  each  a  pailful 

To  sprinkle  in  our  shoe. 
We  paid  him  for  it,  gladly. 

With  a  bunch  of  meadow-rue. 
And  then  we  heard  a  rustling, 

A  whispering  in  the  breeze. 
And  the  laughter  of  the  fairies 

Who  danced  beneath  the  trees. 


We  pitter-pattered  homewards, 

.And  my,  but  we  felt  queer  ! 
For  not  a  soul  could  see  us. 

And  not  a  soul  could  hear, 
.As,  fairy-like,  we  tripped  it. 

And  .scarcely  touched  the  ground,— 
The  magic  fern  dust  hid  us 

And  stilled  the  smallest  sound. 

But  when  we  woke  next  morning, 

The  fern  dust  all  had  gone. 
Had  vanished  with  the  fairies 

In  the  mi.sty  light  of  dawn. 
But  we  shall  find  that  elf-man 

With  his  tiny,  shiny  pail. 
For  we  'II  hear  him  singing,  "Fern  dust, 

Fern  dust  for  sale  !"' 

Edith  Lombard  Squire. 
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ClIAl'TKK    X 
THE    RELAY— nF.TWKKN    flVI  I.IZ  ATIO\    AND   THE 

L'.\  known- 
Two  (lays  later  Mr.  Hamilton  calle  1  the  boys  into 
his  stiKly.  and,  closing  the  door  behind  them,  said. 
"Boys,  do  you  remember  your  friend  J.  S.  R.  ?  1 
have  a  letter  from  him.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
you  are  both  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  know 
most  about  you. 

"Now  I  am  not  rich  by  any  means.  .\  thousand 
dollars  is  a  great  deal  to  me.  It  is  a  sum  that  I 
could  not  afford  to  lose.  But  you  will  need  all 
of  that  amount  ;  and  I  have  such  faith  in  you  that 
I  am  willing  to  venture  it.  All  of  us  are  taking 
long  chances;  I  realize  that  fully:  but  ])iit  in  what 
money  you  have  and  I  will  make  it  up  to  twelve 
hundred  dollars." 

So  it  was  arranged.  .'\  contract  was  drawn  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  two  thirds  of  the  treas- 
ure, if  found,  should  be  divided  equally  between 
the  three  of  them,  the  remaining  third  to  belong 
to  Chita. 

"Wait  till  you  get  to  Mexico  City,"  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton advised,  "before  making  any  purchases  for 
your  outfit.  .Vnd  you  had  better  register  there  at 
the  British  Embassy  These  Mexicans  have  been 
taught  not  to  molest  traveling  Englishmen. 

"There  's  another  thing  I  must  speak  of  now," 
continued  Mr.  Hamilton.  "I  've  given  this  matter 
a  good  deal  of  thought,  and  I  must  say  with  but 
little  result  until  I  fell  in  with  Tom.son  Neither 
of  you  knows  much  Spanish.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  the  wisest  head  rightly  to  engineer  such  a 
trip  as  you  are  tackling.  More  than  one  occasion 
may  arise  where  the  services  and  advice  of  an  old 
frontiersman,  who  understands  the  people  and 
knows  their  language,  would  be  of  paramount 
importance.  I  do  not  often  misread  a  man,  and 
I  feel  morally  certain  that  Tomson  would  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  be  of  service  to  us.  He 
tells  me  that  he  is  of  English  birth,  and  was  in 
Mexico  as  a  lad.  That  alone  would  ensure  your 
protection.    I  want  you  to  take  him  with  you." 

The  next  day,  therefore,  found  the  boys,  with 
Tomson  as  their  henchman,  on  board  of  the  ex- 
press train  and  en  route  for  the  City  of  Mexico 

Seventy  hours  after  leaving  Paso  del  Norte  the 
three  travelers  found  themselves  in  Mexico  City 


Their  first  thought  was  to  see  about  prepara- 
tions for  their  overland  trip.  "\'ou  draw  up  a 
list  of  what  we  should  have,"  said  Belville  to 
Tomson  :  "you  're  e.xperienced  in  such  things." 

"All  right,"  Tomson  replied :  "but  I  ain't  no 
type-writer.  So  you  just  take  a  sheet  o'  paper  an' 
put  down  these  here : 

"Three  saddle  bosses  an'  one  [jack  boss:  three 
Mex.  saddles  with  saddle-bags;  four  lariats  t'  tie 
tir  bosses  out;  three  rifles  an'  three  huntin' 
knives;  three  blankets;  three  capotes  to  keep 
th"  rain  off  an'  save  us  from  neumony;  three 
pocket  compasses  to  find  ourselves  with  ;  th'  best 
map  money  '11  buy  ;  a  pund  o'  terbaccy  t'  keep  me 
gcjiii';  (|uinine  fcr  chills;  mustard  plasters  fer 
pains;  liniment  an'  arniky  fer  sprains  an'  hurts; 
lint  an'  bandages:  a  couple  o'  surgeon's  needles; 
buttons  an'  thread;  needles  an'  pins;  a  side  o' 
bacon ;  a  bag  o'  flour ;  some  salt  po'k ;  coffee ; 
tea.  ef  ye  like;  twenty  p'unds  o'  hard-tack;  a 
kettle,  an'  stack  inside  her  yer  fryin'-pan,  coffee- 
pot, plates,  cups,  an'  small  duds  like  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  pepper  an"  salt;  a  gold-pan— no 
knowin'  what  we  may  strike  out  thar— powder, 
fuse,  an'  mercoory;  a  p'und  o'  candles  an'  plenty 
o'  inatches. 

"Them  's  about  all  we  '11  actooly  need ;  but  ye 
kin  add  what  other  contraptions  ye  like.  La.st, 
an'  w'ich  is  th'  fust  thing  t'  see  ter,  we  'II  hev  t' 
get  a  Injun  guide,  an"  try  "im  out  t'  see  f  he  's 
honest  " 

Before  making  any  purchases,  however,  they 
visited  the  .American  consul,  who,  after  hearing 
about  their  project,  advised  them  to  go  by  the 
.\IoreIos  Railway  across  Popocate])etl  to  N'autepec, 
where  they  could  purchase  mustangs  and  hire  a 
guide  more  cheaply  than  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

As  they  were  returning  to  their  hotel  they  en- 
countered a  group  of  railway  men,  with  one  of 
whom,  a  conductor  named  Quigg,  they  had  made 
acquaintance  on  their  way  south 

The  following  day  was  Sunday  and  they  were 
rather  glad  that  there  was  no  .Sunday  train  to 
Vautepec,  for  all  of  them  were  anxious  to  see  the 
capital  city.  Quigg  offered  to  be  their  guide,  and 
took  them  through  the  National  Museum.  On  the 
third  floor  they  saw  a  most  iinpressive  object:  the 
wonderful  death  mask  of  that  most  wonderful 
leader,  Juarez,  the  Washington  of  Mexico.  The 
quiet  majesty  and  strength  of  that  marvelous  face 
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no  beholder  of  it  will  ever  forget.  And  it  is  but 
a  clay  reproduction  of  the  features  of  an  Aztec 
Indian !  Would  that  those  of  the  royal  Monte- 
zuma had  been  similarly  preserved  ! 

Quigg  next  led  them  up  a  winding  staircase  of 
the  cathedral  where,  from  the  belfry,  they  enjoyed 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  the  surround- 
ing mountains  and  lakes.  Next  he  pointed  out 
Montezuma's  calendar,  a  great  circular  stone, 
covered  with  quaint  hieroglyphics,  which  was 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  church.  It  has  since 
been  removed  to  the  National  Museum,  better  to 
preserve  it.  Then  they  visited  the  president's 
palace,  the  government  buildings,  the  mint,  the 
opera,  the  alameda,  and  the  beautiful  pascos  or 
promenades.  The  latter  were  ornamented  with 
numerous  groups  and  pieces  of  statuary,  and 
were  thronged  with  gay  citizens  in  holiday  mood. 

As  the  crowning  event  of  the  day,  Quigg  piloted 
them  out  past  the  grand  canals  that  were  bor- 
dered with  hedges  of  geraniums  and  calla-lilies; 
past  the  wonderful  aqueduct  of  the  Aztecs,  which 
has  stood  so  many  hundreds  of  years  as  a  monu- 
ment to  their  engineering  skill ;  and  out  to  the 
c'onfines  of  a  beautiful  park,  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Mexicans,  three  miles  southwest  from  the 
city,  in  the  center  of  which  Chapultepec.  the  Az- 
tecs' "Hill  of  the  Grasshoppers,"  rears  its  rocky 
eminence,  an  everlasting  testimony  to  the  prowess 
of  gallant  General  Pillow  and  his  men,  who 
stormed  its  heights  and  planted  the  American  flag 
on  the  ramparts  of  this  seemingly  impregnable 
Mexican  stronghold. 

Chapter  XI 

A   BIT   OF   INSULATION  —  WITH    .\   SHOCK   TH.AT 
WAS  NOT  ELECTRIC 

'Our  adventurers  were  awakened  by  their  land- 
lord early  in  the  morning.  After  doing  justice  to  a 
breakfast  of  black  coffee,  bread,  and  cheese,  they 
paid  their  bill,  and,  hastening  to  the  Morelos 
Railway  station,  began  their  journey. 

In  the  shadow  of  huge  Popocatepetl,  the  train 
paused  for  an  hour  to  permit  those  on  board  to 
dismount  and  partake- of  a  substantial  breakfast 
at  a  wayside  fonda :  then  it  climbed  on  upward 
toward  the  towering  cone  which,  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  glistened  like  an  immense  dia- 
mond in  the  sun's  rays,  yet  whose  chilling  shadow 
seemed  to  freeze  the  pass  below  through  which 
the  train  was  laboriously  crawling. 

At  the  snow-line  they  stopped  for  luncheon  and 
for  a  siesta ;  and  the  train  waited  while  its  at- 
tendants, wrapped  in  their  warm  serapes,  dozed 
for  an  hour  in  their  hammocks:  then,  after  a 
superlative   effort,   the   summit   of  the   pass  was 


reached  and  the  southern  view  burst  upon  them: 
hundreds  of  miles  of  mountains  and  valleys:  sil- 
very rivers  winding  between  banks  clad  in  rich 
forest-greens ;  here  and  there  small  pueblos  of 
whitewashed  adobes ;  churches  and  spires  in 
abundance,  for  each  rancho  must  have  its  chapel; 
groves  of  gigantic  cacti :  thickets  of  ugly  prickly- 
pear  ;  and  far  away  in  the  distance  to  the  south- 
west and  binding  the  blue  horizon,  a  faint,  thread- 
like ribbon  of  deeper  blue  —  was  it  imagination,  or 
could  it  be  the  waters  of  the  Pacific? 

Then  the  fires  in  the  engine  were  permitted  to 
burn  low,  and,  simply  by  gravitation,  the  little 
train  coasted  down  the  long  horseshoe  curves  to- 
ward the  Morelos  Valley.  Wraps  and  blankets 
were  soon  thrown  aside,  and  ere  long  they  were 
again  in  the  sugar-growing  zone,  where,  after 
plunging  from  the  cold  mountain-pass,  the  heated 
air  seemed  like  the  draft  from  a  furnace. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  covered  with 
dust  and  perspiration,  they  arrived  at  Yautepec, 
the  railwav  terminus,  more  than  a  vertical  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  point  of  their  midday  siesta. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  attend  to  any  busi- 
ness, so  our  travellers  had  their  dinner  at  a  fonda 
and  then  lounged  about  on  the  stone  seats  in  the 
plaza  until  nightfall. 

The  sun  dropped  behind  the  mountains  and 
darkness  fell  without  warning.  There  was 
scarcely  any  suggestion  of  twilight;  in  a  moment, 
it  seemed,  the  stars  were  twinkling  overhead,  and 
near  the  horizon  the  Southern  Cross  was  burning 
brightly.  In  five  minutes  it  grew  so  dark  that 
they  could  barely  see  to  pick  their  way  back  to 
the  little  inn  where  they  had  chosen  lodgings,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  all  turned  in  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  it  quickly  became  noised  about 
that  three  "Gringos"  who  desired  to  purchase 
horses  were  at  the  inn.  Before  the  trio  had 
finished  breakfasting,  a  mob  of  vendors  had  gath- 
ered before  the  door,  each  apparently  anxious  to 
undersell  his  neighbors. 

"You  deal  with  them,  Tomson,"  said  Belville. 
"Be  sure  to  select  the  best  horses,  and  don't  let 
them  fool  us  on  prices." 

■"You  seem  to  forget,"  interposed  Larry,  "that 
I  know  a  horse  from  a  burro  "  Whereupon,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  animals  submitted,  and 
shortly  decided  that  not  a  single  one  would  an- 
swer their  requirements. 

Accordingly,  they  sought  the  Senor  Daniel 
Lara,  their  genial  host,  through  whose  kindly 
mediation  they  procured  four  first-class  mustangs, 
young  and  sound  — at  something  more  than  their 
real  value. 

After  a  bargain  had  been  struck,  the  boys  were 
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informed  that  tlicv  must  visit  a  notary  to  have  a 
bill  of  sale  drawn  ;  also  that  the  "plugs'"  must  he 
branded.  Without  this  precautionary  compliance 
with  the  law,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  arrest 
for  defrauding  the  state  of  its  legal  dues.  So  the 
bill  of  sale  was  drawn,  on  papel  scllado  (paper 
bearing  the  official  seal  of  the  state),  and  by  the 
time  the  notary  had  been  paid  for  his  work,  the 
official  paper  purchased,  the  fee  for  recording 
paid  to  the  town  clerk,  and  the  charge  for  the 
official  branding  met,  the  boys  began  to  gain  an 
inkling  as  to  how  the  revenues  of  Mexico  were 
e-xacted. 

All  day  long  they  had  borne  in  mind  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  a  suitable  guide  and  servant, 
but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
they  found  one  w'ith  whom  they  were  pleased.  He 
was  a  small  wiry  young  Indian:  not  such  an  In- 
dian as  is  to  be  found  in  the  States,  but  a  round- 
faced,  smiling  little  fellow,  with  arms  like  a 
blacksmith's,  whose  bright  eyes  and  white  teeth 
evidenced  his  perfect  health,  and  whose  square 
chin  and  strong  firm  neck  bespoke  endurance. 
Whether  he  might  prove  honest  was  difficult  to 
determine.  He  was  one  of  the  horse-vendor's 
.servants,  and,  from  all  accounts,  had  never  earned 
acquaintance  with  the  stocks  and  bastinado.  He 
had  traveled  to  Acapulco  and  back,  and  an  Indian 
never  forgets  a  trail ;  so  there  was  no  doubt  he 
could  guide  them.  The  vendor  offered  to  let  him 
go  if  they  would  pay  his  debt. 

"What  is  his  debt?"  inquired  Tomson. 

"He  owes  me  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pesos." 

"Tell  him  we  '11  give  him  twentv-five,"  sug- 
gested Larue. 

Tomson  did  so:  and  after  much  haggling  a  deal 
was  closed,  and  the  horse-dealer  parted  with  his 
peon  for  forty  silver  dollars.  The  notary  was 
called  into  requisition  again:  so  was  the  papel 
scllado :  so  was  the  registration  clerk :  and  Pipo, 
the  Indian,  was  legally  made  over  to  Belville  and 
Larue,  to  serve  as  their  chattel  until  such  time  as 
he  should  repay  the  debt.  Whereat  Pipo  ex- 
pressed his  unqualified  delight,  though  he  an- 
ticipated simply  unending  service. 

"There  's  only  one  thing  about  the  deal,"  said 
Larry,  "that  does  n't  seem  fair  to  all  parties." 

"What  's  that?"  enquired  Belville. 

"Are  n't  we  defrauding  our  friend  with  the 
government  branding-iron?  All  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  had  a  whack  at  our  pockets  on  this.  Let  's 
go  and  get  Pipo  branded  !"  answered  Larry,  who, 
like  every  other  Irishman,  loved  a  joke. 

Their  business  concluded,  they  returned  to 
their  inn,  divided  their  traps,  filled  their  saddle- 
bags, and  ascertained  that  the  duffle   remaining 


for  the  packhorse  was  not  so  great  but  that  it 
could  be  stowed  for  him  to  carry  both  it  and 
Pipo.  This  decided,  they  went  in  to  dinner.  As 
they  were  about  to  take  their  seats  at  table  they 
experienced  a  strange  sensation.  They  grew 
unaccountably  dizzy.  The  lamps  suspended  above 
their  heads  seemed  to  be  swaying  back  and  forth  ; 
then  as  they  saw  the  cups  and  saucers,  goblets 
and  plates  and  other  table-furnishings  begin  to 
chase  each  other  across  the  cloth,  they  feared 
they  were  going  crazy.  The  landlord's  wife 
rushed  in  from  the  kitchen  with  a  hysterical  cry 
that  furnished  an  explanation.  "Temblor!  Tem- 
blor!" she  shrieked,  rushing  for  the  outer  door. 
The  dishes  rolled  to  the  floor  with  crash  on  crash; 
the  empty  chairs  slid  about  the  room:  and  the 
boys,  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  their  footing 
and  reach  the  door,  clung  to  the  pillars  supporting 
the  roof  and  prayed  that  the  latter  miglit  not  faU 
upon  them. 

As  the  terrifying  disturbance  ceased,  their 
dizziness  increased  and  they  felt  seasick.  Every- 
thing they  looked  at  swam  before  their  eyes.  In 
a  few  moments,  they  managed  to  reach  the  nar- 
row street  outside  the  inn,  where  they  found 
Daniel  Lara  and  his  senora  kneeling  and  uttering 
disjointed  prayers.  There  was  a  wide  crack 
across  the  thoroughfare  where  the  earth  had  been 
split  asunder  by  the  shock,  and  the  red  brick 
paving  before  the  house  was  covered  with  brown 
tiles  shaken  from  the  roof  by  the  earthquake. 

"That  was  frightful  !"  whispered  Belville,  in  a 
voice  of  awe. 

"What  made  it  do  it,  at  all,  at  all?"  gasped 
Larry. 

"That?"  said  Tomson.  "I  reckon  as  how  that 
was  old  Popo  yander  jest  havin'  a  laugh  at  our 
expense  over  one  o'  ver  Irish  jokes." 

Cn.VPTER  XII 

THE    Pt.TCS— .AND    .\    WIRELESS    IIESSACE    FROM 
THE  LONG  .AGO 

The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were  tinging 
Popocatepetl's  snowy  peak  with  crimsons,  blues, 
and  golds,  as  the  little  cavalcade  of  four  filed 
slowly  out  of  Yautepec.  on  the  road  to  Cuerna- 
vaca.  In  the  valley  all  was  still  dark,  and  they 
barely  could  make  out  the  narrow  trail :  but  as 
they  began  to  mount  the  hills,  they  emerged  from 
the  tropical  jungle  that  clothed  the  bottom  lands 
of  the  Yautepec  River  and  came  out  of  the 
somber  forest  into  the  light  of  day. 

For  three  hours  they  climbed  steadily  upward : 
so,  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  summit  of 
the  spur  of  the  volcano  over  which  their  route 
led  them,  they  were  quite  ready  for  a  siesta:  and 
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there,  with  both  Yautepec,  their  starting  point, 
behind  them,  and  Cuernavaca,  the  objective  point 
of  their  first  day's  travel,  in  full  view,  they 
■'boiled  the  kettle,"  and  rested  through  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

When  they  resumed  their  way,  it  led  them  down 
several  thousand  feet  into  a  deep  ravine,  across  a 
rushing  mountain-torrent,  then  up  the  opposite 
slope.  Reaching  the  summit  of  the  second  spur, 
they  traversed  a  mile  or  more  of  trail  that  was 
easy  traveling,  only  to  round  a  jutting  peak  and 
find  themselves  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  at 
which  the  trail  seemed  to  terminate.  In  truth, 
it  was  no  light  journey  into  the  Cuernavaca 
valley;  but  as  they  drew  nearer,  little  mounds 
grew  into  formidable  hills,  and  the  dark  lines  of 
green  between  them  proved  to  be  bits  of  forest 
through  which  ran  turbulent  streams  fed  by 
"Popo's"  ever-melting  snows.  Their  surround- 
ings changed  rapidly  as  they  approached  Cuer- 
navaca, and  soon  both  sides  of  the  way  became 
tangles  of  tropical  flowering  and  fruit-bearing 
trees  festooned  with  brilliant  orchids  and  para- 
sitic mosses.  There  were  multitudes  of  gorgeous 
blossoms,  prominent  among  which  were  white  and 
pink  oleanders,  magnolia  blooms  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, creamy  moon-flowers,  and  roses  of  many 
shades  and  hues.  Here  and  there  were  glimpses 
of  well-cultivated  fields,  yet  no  one  appeared  to 
be  at  work ;  the  owners  all  seemed  to  be  taking 
their  ease  in  and  about  their  small  adobe  and 
cane  huts,  from  each  of  which,  as  the  boys  passed, 
came  smiling  greetings. 

"The  owners,"  is  said  advisedly ;  for  Morelos 
differs  materially  from  all  other  Mexican  states. 
Here  there  are  but  few  large  haciendas ;  there- 
fore but  little  peonage.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is 
held  by  the  natives,  whose  small  allotments  have 
passed  for  centuries  from  father  to  son  ;  posses- 
sion, in  the  majority  of  cases,  being  the  only 
evidence  of  ownership.  Such  titles  might  not 
satisfy  the  American  investor,  but  they  are  recog- 
nized by  the  government  of  Morelos  and  are 
therefore  sufficient  for  the  natives  of  this  land  of 
seldom  changing  boundaries.  Grants  near  Cuer- 
navaca made  by  Cortez  to  his  soldiers  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  their  descendants. 

Cuernavaca  lies  among  the  foothills  of  the 
great  volcanic  ccrro,  or  high  land.  Pipo  had  said 
nothing  of  the  way,  and  they  were  so  absorbed  in 
the  novelty  of  each  passing  moment  that  they 
failed  to  notice  he  was  leading  them  somewhat 
astray.  In  making  a  slight  detour,  however,  Pipo 
had  an  objective  point  in  mind,  and  it  came  to 
them  as  an  agreeable  surprise.  A  partly  ruined 
chape!  of  the  days  of  Cortez,  its  blackened  walls 
supported  liy  flying  buttresses,  suddenly  appeared 


at  their  left ;  in  front  of  them,  marking  a  turn  of 
the  road,  was  an  old  stone  monument  crowned  by 
a  stone  cross :  a  cluster  of  small  adobe  dwellings 
timidly  peeped  from  among  the  tangle  of  trees: 
and  at  their  right,  facing  the  church,  was  a  typical 
Spanish  gateway,  bearing  the  words  above  it, 
"Emperador  Maximiliano."  It  was  the  entrance 
to  the  hunting-lodge  of  Maximilian  and  Carlotta. 
Here,  surrounding  the  little  court,  were  the  quar- 
ters which  had  been  provided  for  the  guard  of 
honor — a  company  of  mounted  Austrian  Hussars, 
whose  elaborate  uniforms  and  huge  fur  collars 
must  have  been  ludicrously  uncomfortable  and 
incongruous  in  this  land  of  perpetual  summer. 

Descending  a  gentle  slope,  they  came  upon  the 
Lodge,  an  unpretentious  building  containing  half 
a  dozen  rooms  and  an  ample  portico  facing  south, 
from  which  a  number  of  stone  steps  descended 
into  an  artificial  pond  completely  hedged  by  olean- 
ders: Carlotta's  swimming-pool.  The  principal 
apartment,  opening  upon  the  portico,  was  the  one 
that  had  served  as  the  imperial  dining-room:  and 
it  had  been  here,  one  evening  after  dinner,  that 
one  of  his  nearest  friends,  a  trained  Austrian 
diplomat,  had  summoned  courage  to  break  to 
Maximilian  the  news  that  trouble  was  impending. 
Maximilian  so  thoroughly  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  kings  that  thought  of  personal  danger 
was  impossible  to  him.  "Potif!"  he  had  replied, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders:  "It  will  disappear 
like  that !"  And  he  blew  a  ring  of  smoke  from 
his  cigarette. 

The  walls  were  bare  and  discolored,  and  the 
building  was  fast  falling  into  decay :  yet  Belville 
sat  there  in  the  warm  sunlight  musing  on  what 
had  been  ;  and  presently  he  saw  or  seemed  to  see 
a  vision  of  historic  days.  With  a  low  buzz  of 
softly  spoken  Spanish,  magically  the  bare  walls 
were  covered  with  priceless  tapestries,  the  floors 
were  hidden  with  oriental  rugs,  fragile  furniture 
of  the  days  of  Louis  XV  graced  the  rooms,  the 
sideboard  groaned  beneath  its  burden  of  silver 
plate,  charcoal  fires  were  kindled  in  the  great 
kitchen,  a  haunch  of  venison  was  set  to  roast,  old 
wines  in  rare  cut  glass  decanters  were  made  ready 
for  serving.  Then,  with  a  blare  of  trumpets,  a 
more  imposing  pageant  appeared.  There  was  the 
jingling  of  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  the  clat- 
tering tread  of  a  cavalry  force  that  escorted  a 
gorgeously  gilded  chariot  of  state  swaying  softly 
in  its  great  leathern  straps  and  drawn  by  six 
gaily  caparisoned  mules,  with  uniformed  postil- 
ions, and  footmen  white-wigged  and  white-stock- 
inged:  and  the  picture  was  complete  when 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta  descended  and  entered 
the  transformed  Lodge. 

Tile    picture    faded:    Belville    awoke    from    his 
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dream.  He  recalled  the  impracticability  of  it  all ; 
the  mistaken  fancies  of  this  poor  young  Don 
Quixote  of  Austria;  and  he  saw  afar  off  the  band 
of  patriots  headed  by  that  stern  old  Indian  war- 
rior, Juarez,  struggling  on  the  border  against  as 
great  or  greater  odds  than  beset  our  own  Wash- 
ington some  hundred  years  before,  intent  upon 
but  one  thing  on  earth :  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
And  Belville  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  swimming 
pool  with  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  grief-maddened  daughter  of  a  king,  and  a  sigh 
for  the  folly  of  her  royal  husband,  but  softened 
by  the  thought  that  it  had  to  be,  that  no  other  end 
was  possible. 

Out  again  in  the  sunlight,  as  it  filtered  through 
the  wonderful  foliage,  the  boys  followed  a  foot- 
path across  the  park,  now  grown  almost  into  a 
jungle,  to  the  stables  that  were  the  Eniperor's. 
The  low  adobe  wall  was  deep  in  shade,  and 
against  it,  burning  like  a  sanctuary-light  to  the 
memory  of  its  former  glory,  was  one  great 
scarlet  bell-shaped  blossom,  a  solitary  hibiscus. 
Elsewhere  this  beautiful  tropical  bush  bore  its 
hundreds  of  blossoms ;  but  here,  in  the  tragic 
shadow  of  the  past,  perhaps  it  lacked  heart  to 
bloom  — or  it  may  have  felt  that  this  one  single 
perfect  flower  was  a  more  effective  tribute. 

Then  on  to  Cuernavaca:  ranchos  and  plantations 
began  to  appear;  cacti,  wild  flowers,  and  palms 
made  way  for  orange-  and  coffee-groves;  tower- 
ing mango  trees  lined  the  trail,  which  had  taken 
on  itself  the  semblance  of  a  road;  stone  walls 
reinforced  the  mango  trees;  and  with  a  rush 
down  an  incline,  a  dash  across  a  bridge,  and  a 
scramble  up  a  steep  little  bluff,  the  boys  found 
themselves  at  a  small  plaza  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  ancient  pueblo. 

Chapter  XIII 

THE  COIL.      WHICH    MIGHT   H.WE  PROVED  .\ 
TICHT   ONK 

Belville  wished  to  remain  for  a  day  in  this  his- 
toric spot,  which  he  knew  had  been  headquarters 
both  for  Cortez  and  for  Maximilian;  but  they 
compromised  on  a  visit  to  the  famous  Falls  of  San 
Antonio,  which  might  be  made  in  an  hour  or  two, 
and  Pipo  and  Tomson  went  for  the  horses. 

The  cool  arcades  of  the  comfortable  fonda, 
vk'h'ere  they  had  found  most  excellent  beds,  faced 
the  Plaza  Benito  Juarez.  The  plaza  was  sur- 
rounded by  spreading  Indian  laurels,  and  under 
their  dense  shade  was  a  broad  walk  of  flags, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  continuous  iron  seats. 

The  picturesque  natives— Indians,  peons,  va- 
queros,  rancheros,  vendors,  rurales   (or  mounted 


police),  gendarmes,  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Chaico  fiesta,  trains  of  loaded  burros  and  mules, 
housewives  and  their  servants  thronging  toward 
the  market-place  beyond  the  plaza,  all  passed 
swiftly  before  the  boys;  yet  so  quietly,  so  un- 
obtrusively, that  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  the 
laurels  seemed  the  sounds  that  most  broke  the 
silence. 

It  was  marvelous,  this  absence  of  noise  in  a 
cobble-paved  city  of  twenty  thousand  souls,  in 
the  very  heart  of  which  the  boys  were  enjoying 
an  almost  cloisterlike  quiet.  The  soft-voiced 
people  spoke  their  musical  language  only  in  low 
sweet  tones.  Smiles  abounded,  but  boisterous 
laughter  never.  The  sandaled  feet  and  the  tiny 
unshod  hoofs  passed  noiselessly  over  the  age- 
smoothed  lava  paving,  and,  no  matter  how  con- 
gested the  plaza,  there  was  no  jostling,  no  crowd- 
ing. All  moved  with  that  unconscious  grace 
peculiar  to  the  Mexican  people. 

"Estox.  SeTwres.'  (I  am  reaclv  to  set  out, 
sirs!)"" 

It  was  Pipo  with  the  horses.  They  were  small, 
wiry  mustangs,  equipped  with  Mexican  saddles 
and  cruel-bitted  bridles ;  they  were  not  handsome, 
perhaps;  but  to  single-foot  was  second  nature  to 
them,  as  the  boys  had  learned  the  day  before;  and 
a  gently  swinging  canter  was  the  only  other  gait 
they  knew. 

"Vainos!  (Come  !)" 

They  mounted  and  made  their  way  out  of  the 
Calle  de  Morelos,  passing  open  portals  thai  af- 
forded fascinating  glimpses  of  inner  courts  and 
gardens  beautiful  as  dreams;  past  the  Plaza  -An- 
tigua, with  its  quaint  stone  scats ;  out  to  the 
Shrine  of  Guadaloupe.  Here  they  turned  to  the 
left  and  cantered  down  a  winding  road  between 
hedges  of  prickly-pear  in  bloom,  with  a  wide 
vista  before  them  reaching  to  the  mountain-tops 
thirty  miles  away,  and  broken  here  and  there  by 
the  white  buildings  of  haciendas,  near  each  of 
which  rose  its  own  particular  belfry  and  dome. 

A  party  of  vaqueros  had  taken  possession  of  a 
wayside  cantina,  or  wine-shop,  in  front  of  which 
their  horses  were  waiting  impatiently.  One  of 
the  vaqueros  was  breaking  a  wild  colt  to  the 
saddle,  and,  as  the  boys  approached,  the  colt 
reared  and  fell  over  backward.  Its  rider  lit  on 
his  feet  like  a  cat ;  and  when  the  colt  scrambled 
up,  he  found  the  man  again  in  the  saddle.  Then 
the  colt  tried  bucking,  instead  of  rearing,  and  the 
boys  had  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  "broncho-bust- 
ing"—not  that  of  the  "Wild-West"  show,  but  the 
genuine  article.  The  colt,  finding  the  bucking 
ineffectual,  made  an  unexpected  dash  for  the  can- 
tina, plunged  through  its  open  portal,  upset  a 
couple  of  guitarists,  and  created  a  good-natured 
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scattering  among  the  drinking  vaqueros,  who 
laughingly  bantered  their  companion  on  his  poor 
horsemanship.  Noting  for  the  first  time  that  they 
had  an  audience  of  strangers,  they  decided  evi- 
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dently  that  they  would  make  the  exhibition  worth 
while.  A  number  of  them  mounted  their  horses 
and  went  tearing  back  and  forth  before  the  can- 
tina  at  breakneck  speed,  just  to  give  the  strangers 
an  idea  of  their  horsemanship.  They  were  armed 
with  revolvers  and  lariats,  which  they  flourished 
as  they  rode.  They  had  imbibed  just  enough  of 
the  aguardiente,  or  "fire-water,"  to  make  them 
reckless  of  consequences,  and  they  gave  the  boys 
a  glimpse  of  the  real  Mexico.    It  is  only  a  ques- 


tion of  time,  probably,  until  the  iron  horse  and 
the  American  invasion,  (peaceable  or  otherwise,) 
shall  crowd  this  picturesqueness  off  the  map,  and 
the  "Woolly  West,"  will  then  become  a  memory, 
surviving  only  on  the  stage. 

As  the  boys  returned  from 
the  visit  to  the  falls,  they  se- 
lected a  zigzag  path  that  af- 
forded a  number  of  wild  and 
fascinating  views,  carried  them 
past  the  Borda  Gardens  and 
the  fine  old  cathedral,  and  so 
back  to  their  hotel.  Here  they 
I'aid  their  bill  for  their  night's 
1'  idging,  procured  their  saddle- 
Ijags  and  packs,  and  were  soon 
riding  past  the  picturesque 
palace  of  Cortez,  once  the 
home  of  the  flower  of  Spanish 
cavaliers,  but  now  a  military 
barracks  and  prison.  The 
boys  glanced  across  at  the  lit- 
tle plaza,  and  passed  on  to  the 
market-square  which  pre- 
sented a  novel  picture  of 
bustling,  throbbing  life.  There 
w  ere  scores  of  mules  and  bur- 
ros laden  with  ungainly  packs 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fire- 
wood:  there  were  tons  of  wa- 
termelons, pineapples,  bana- 
nas, oranges,  pomegranates, 
hides  filled  with  chocolate- 
beans,  coffee,  indigo,  peppers, 
and  herbs. 

To  elbow  through  this  con- 
gestion of  life  and  plunge  into 
the  wilderness  outside  the 
town  walls  required  but  half 
a  mile  of  riding.  The  trail  led 
through  a  country  less  tropical 
than  that  of  the  day  before. 
The  hills  were  lower,  but  were 
more  heavily  wooded.  They 
toiled  over  these  foothills  for 
hours,  with  but  a  short  stop 
for  the  midday  meal ;  and 
quite  late  in  the  afternoon  they  came  to  a  wide 
canon,  through  which  a  small  stream  hurried. 
Before  descending  into  it,  Belville  paused  to 
watch  the  sunset.  Was  there  anywhere  on 
earth,  he  wondered,  a  more  enchanting  coun- 
try, from  a  purely  physical  point  of  view;  more 
picturesque  mountain  surroundings;  fairer  or 
bolder  views;  greater  diversity  of  landscape; 
softer  or  more  varied  tones  of  w-ondrous  color- 
ings; skies  of  more  translucent  blue;  or  greater 
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glory  surrounding  the  departing  sun?  Every 
moment  brought  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  the 
hues  of  eartli  and  sky,  revealing  new  and  unex- 
pected splendors.  As  the  sun  disappeared  and  the 
light  faded,  the  mountains  turned  to  silhouettes 
against  the  wide  horizon,  and  above  them  all. 
seemingly  touching  the  stars,  stood  ''Popo"  and 
his  white-veiled  bride,   keeping  ward  over  their 
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dominions  with  a  mute,  unchanging  patience  that 
symbolized  eternity.  They  had  seen  the  prehis- 
toric races  come  and  go:  the  Toltecs,  the  Aztecs, 
the  Montezumas.  the  Spaniards :  from  their  ages 
of  time  it  was  all  but  as  a  passing  show;  the 
present  was  to  them  as  naught :  they  were  looking 
off  into  the  future  of  centuries  yet  unborn,  un- 
dreamed of  by  mankind,  whose  finite  minds  catch 
but  glimpses  now  and  then  of  the  unfathomable 
mystery  of  the  mountains. 


They  found  it  quite  dark  in  the  canon,  and 
shortly,  without  warning,  pilch  darkness  sur- 
rounded them.  There  was  a  terrific  crash  of 
thunder,  and  they  barely  had  time  to  wrap  them- 
selves in  their  capotes  before  the  rain  descended. 
It  was  the  boys"  first  acquaintance  with  a  tropical 
storm.  Larry  declared  that  the  ocean  must  have 
gotten  out  of  bed  and  overturned  upon  them.  Pipo 
encouraged  them  to  keep  on,  assuring  them  that 
they  would  soon  come  to  an  Indian's  hut,  where 
they  could  obtain  shelter.  They  reached  it,  only 
to  find  it  occupied  by  a  gang  of  armed  men.  An 
old  hag  si|uatteii  before  a  stone  on  which  she  was 
mashing  a  measure  of  corn  with  which  to  make 
tortillas.  Xcar  her  sat  a  middle-aged  Indian  with 
his  wife  and  three  naked  children.  Evidently  he 
was  the  owner  of  the  hut,  while  the  others  were 
passers  who  had  taken  refuce  from  the  storm, 
hev  all-extended  a  kindly  welcome:  more  kindly 
than  sincere,  Belville  thought.  Rut  it  was  quite 
as  safe  to  remain  as  to  go  on. 

"They  "re  a  bad  lot.""  said  Tomson.    "'I  "d  give  a 

prospeck  ter  be  out  o'  this  deal.     Ilowsumdever, 

as  we  "re  in   fer  it.  th"  onlv  thing  "s  to  brazen  it 

out.     We  must  wait  till  they 

arc  asleep,  an"  then  try  to  .slip 

out  quiet  an'  comfortable.'" 

The  mountaineers,  however, 
."'.eenied  to  have  no  thought  of 
sleeping.  As  the  night  aged, 
noisier  and  more  boisterous 
grew  their  songs,  louder  and 
more  reckless  their  laughter. 
Through  it  all  the  boys  and 
their  two  companions,  stretch- 
ed on  ru.sh  mats  near  the  open 
<loor.  lay  with  revolvers  ready 
;i  hand,  striving  to  appear  in- 
1  liferent,  but  really'  in  the 
throes  of  suspense,  and  debat- 
ing in  undertones  the  possibil- 
ities of  escape  from  their 
predicament. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
wild   song,   came  a   shrill   cry, 
'  I"- 1  '  followed    by    a    confusion    of 

exclamations  and  a  general 
rising  of  the  revelers.  The  boys  saw  two  figures 
grapple,  then  fall  among  the  embers  of  the  fire. 
There  was  a  flash  of  steel  and  a  form  sped 
through  the  doorway,  while  a  piercing  scream 
rang  out. 

Tomson  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  hut 
who  had  his  wits  about  him.  He  sprang  forward 
and  dragged  the  wounded  man  from  the  fire. 

"Agua.  ye  blitherin"  fools  !""  he  roared.  Some 
one  brought  him  water.     The  man  was  tnoaning 
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feebly.  Tomson  examined  the  wound,  then  called 
for  his  saddle-bags.  Pipo  brought  them.  Tomson 
unpacked  the  medicine  kit,  and  with  rough  but 
ready  skill  sewed  up  the  cut  in  the  man's  side  and 
bandaged  it  carefully. 

"Will  he  live?"  asked  Belville. 

"Wall,  yes.  It  's  a  good  job  fer  us  as  how  he 
will  live.  He  happens  ter  be  th'  gang's  leader. 
Ye  kin  all  go  t'  sleep  now  in  peace.  Arter  what 
I  've  jest  did  fer  'im  they  would  n't  tech  a  ha'r 
o'  our  heads,  ef  every  one  was  made  o'  gold. " 

Tomson  had  such  faith  in  this  opinion  that  he 
promptly  stretched  out  on  the  hard  rush  mats  and 
in  a  few  minutes  was  snoring  lustily.  But  the 
boys  did  not  sleep  that  night.  Not  until  the  time 
when,  in  the  grey  light  of  dawn,  they  roused  the 
sleeper  and  took  their  departure,  amid  a  shower 
of  thanks  and  bles'sings,  did  they  manage  to 
breathe  freely. 

"We  'II  be  troubled  no  more  by  mountain-men," 
said  Tomson,  when  they  were  well  under  way. 
"Thar  be  other  gangs  cruisin'  round  yere,  o' 
course ;  but  that  gang  o'  Pedro's  is  th'  main  un 
they  say;  an'  th"  news  o'  last  night  '11  travel.  Ef 
it  don't,  I  got  this,  w'at  Pedro  gave  me."  Tomson 
showed  the  boys  a  musket-ball  which  had  some 
hieroglyphics  carved  upon  it.  "Them  fellers  has 
a  sort  o'  freemasonry— w'ich  thar  ain't  none 
freer,  I  reckon.  That  ball  '11  pass  current,  I  opine, 
whar  even  di'monds  would  n't  be  no  manner  o' 
good.  Considerin'  w'at  we  may  have  afore  us,  I 
reckon  I  would  n't  sell  this  yere  lead  ball  fer  one 
o'  them  ol'  Spanish  gold-mines." 


Climbino  far  above  the  clouds,  over  the  worst 
piece  of  trail  they  had  encountered,  the  little  party 
of  adventurers  came  to  what,  at  first  glance,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  some 
hundreds  of  feet  higher.  Such  it  really  was, 
though  one  not  fashioned  by  human  hands.  The 
feet  of  thousands  of  uncomplaining  beasts  of 
burden  had  cut  those  steps  in  the  solid  rock, 
leaving  there  a  legible  record  of  the  commerce 
of  ancient  Mexico,  when,  unsullied  by  Spanish 
usurpation,  the  Montezumas  were  its  kings. 
Where  hundreds  passed  daily  in  the  long  ago, 
weeks  and  months  now  wear  themselves  away 
without  a  human  sound  disturbing  the  silence  of 
the  mighty  pass,  safe  refuge  for  the  hunted  deer 
and  tawny  mountain  lion. 

The  steps  were  climbed  and  r.nother  summit 
reached,  only  to  find  that  they  must  cross  another 
valley  lying  thousands  of  feet  below. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Larry  remarked,  "these 
Mexican  trails  aim  at  all  the  highest  peaks  and 
all  the  deepest  cafions,  without  the  slightest  re- 
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gard  to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  folks 
who  have  to  follow  "em  !" 

They  wound  along  down  the  mountain-side,  a 
frowning  wall  of  rock  overhanging  them,  a  preci- 
pice below.  Pipo  rode  the  packhorse  fearlessly, 
without  a  thought  of  danger,  though  a  single  mis- 
step would  have  hurled  him  a  thousand  feet 
through  space.  He  only  dismounted  when  the 
trail  became  too  steep  for  riding.  But  the  others, 
though  greatly  fatigued  from  the  nervous  strain 
of  the  sleepless  night  before,  prudently  tramped 
down  the  narrow  trail,  driving  their  mustangs 
before  them. 

That  night  they  passed  beneath  the  stars.  Their 
camp  was  in  a  wild  mountain-gorge,  with  cliffs 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  hand  and 
covered  with  fragrant  flowering  vines.  Here  and 
there  needle-like  cacti  shot  up  to  heights  of  fifty 
feet  or  more,  and,  outlined  against  the  starry 
sky,  seemed  like  giant  fingers  pointing  heaven- 
ward. 

A  purling  brook  tumbled  wildly  over  the  rocky 
bottom,  and  on  the  bank  of  this  little  stream 
Tomson  chose  their  camping  place  on  an  open, 
grassy  spot  beneath  a  tall  madrofio. 

Tomson  was  a  capital  chef,  and  they  did  full 
justice  to  a  delicious  meal.  Then  they  lay  down 
before  the  camp-fire,  well  wrapped  in  their  blan- 
kets and  capotes;  Init  their  sleep  was  broken  and 
they  were  made  restless  by  the  strange  noises  of 
the  night.  An  owl  hooted  in  the  branches  of  the 
madrono  overhead ;  a  mountain-wolf,  on  the 
heights  above,  barked  sharply  and  pawed  small 
pebbles  over  the  brink  to  ricochet  down  upon 
them;  then  came  the  noise  of  some  large  beast 
taking  to  flight  through  the  undergrowth  — a  deer, 
possibly,  that  might  have  been  attracted  by  the 
flickering  camp-fire.  This  was  followed  by  a 
short  period  of  quiet,  portentous  in  its  stillness, 
broken  at  length  by  a  low  roaring,  which  swelled 
and  swelled  till  it  became  a  shriek  that  rever- 
berated from  the  mountain-sides,  startling  the 
boys  and  bringing  them  up  standing,  clutching 
their  weapons  with  trembling  hands,  and  with 
wide  open  eyes  that  strove  in  vain  to  pierce  the 
impenetrable  darkness. 

The  terrifying  sound  finally  subsided  into  a 
low,  agonized  moan,  and  died  away  among  the 
mountain-tops. 

"Tomson,"  gasped  Larry,  with  cliattering  teeth, 
"Get  a  move  on  !  If  that  critter  conies,  let  's  be 
prepared  for  it !" 

Tomson  rolled  over,  threw  aside  his  wraps  and 
burst  into  guffaws.  "That  — thar  ?  — Oh,  Larry, 
that  thar  was  jest  a  howlin'  baboon,  a  singin' 
his  evenin'  serenade  !" 


SIR  CRACKERJACKS  HOnC-RUW 

A  BASEBALL  BALLAP 


Gy 
Charles  f.  LcsTfR 


ADZOOKs!"  cried  bold  Sir  Thingumbob,  and  roundly  smote 
his  knee. 
(  Dear  me  !  I  'd  really  no  idea  that  ojicning  line  would  be 
So  violent !     I  hope  it  won't  afl'ect  the  reader's  heart.— 
I  hough,  of  course,at  the  beginning  one  is  bound  to  get  a  start.) 

I  must  hurry,"  said  Sir  Thingumbob,  "if  I  would  not  be  late 
In  getting  to  the  ball  game  with  the  lovely  Lady  Kate. 
1  've  never  been  behind  before!     If  .she  's  already  gone  — " 
And  then  Sir  Thingumbob  went  off  before  he  could  go  on. 
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A  noble  throng  was  flocking  to  the  castle  grounds  that  day. 
For  the  nines  of  good  Sir  Wig-wag  and  Sir  Flip-flop  were  to  play; 
And  the  match  had  kindled  quite  a  glow  of  interest,  you  see: 
Some  came  by  horse  and  some  by  foot.— but  all  by  half-past  three. 

Sir  Wig-wag's  game  at  centre  always  charmed  the  ladies'  eyes. 
(His  nickname  was  "the  Spider,"  he  caught  so  many  flies). 
Sir  Flip-flop  played  in  armor  (he  was  vain  and  fond  of  style) 
.\nd.  when  he  slid  for  second,  vou  could  hear  him  half  a  mile  I 
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Among  the  early  comers  was  Count  Algernon  Fitz-Hugh 
Alzenus  Hiram  Evelyn  Ricardo  Hoop-de-doo 

\'on  Hochenschlochen  Perkins— whose  friends  all  called  hmi  'Tad 
(Though  I  hope  you  don't  imagine  those  were  all  the  names  he  had 

There  was  that  famous  traveller,  the  good  Sir  Whatshisname, 

And  Count  Schiedieux,  who  brought  his  niece,  Annette,  to  see  the  game 

And  as  Annette  was  pretty  (and  her  uncle's  fortune  vast), 

It  's  safe  to  say  she  turned  the  head  of  every  youth  she  passed. 


The  umpire  was  Sir  Dink,  a  hero  never  known  to  quail, 

( I  'm  sure  I  can't  imagine  why  he  wore  a  suit  of  mail !) 

'T  was  said  that  once  he  killed  a  wild  galumpus,  just  for  fun ; 

(At  least  he  used  to  show  the  sword  with  which  the  deed  was  done). 

The  interval  of  waiting  was  enlivened  by  the  band; 
("When  there  was  any  feat  on  foot,  they  always  were  on  hand). 
They  rendered  one  most  thrilling  piece,— but  did  n't  play  again 
Because  the  audience  declared  they  could  n't  stand  the  strain. 


And  now,  about  that  home  run  of  the  great  Sir  Crackerjack 
Full  fain  would  I  describe  it,  but  it  can't  be  done,— alack  ! 
For  this  ballad  has  run  on  at  such  a  most  amazing  rate 
That  {is  n't  it  annoying  !)  the  game  will  have  to  wait ! 


PITCHERS  AND  PITCHING 


BY  BILLY  EVANS 

Uiiipire  in  the  American  League 
MatheiosPii,  IVals/i,  Plan/.;  and  Cy  Yoiinj;.  a  Star  Qiuirut.  F.xpresi  Tlici 


Vu-vs    « 


"What  is  the  best  bit  of  advice  you  could  offer 
to  the  ambitious  young  pitchers?"  That  was  the 
question  I  asked  Christy  Mathewson,  famous 
pitcher  of  the  New  York  "Giants."  prior  to  the 


CHRISTY    MATHEVVSON.  OF    TlIK    NEW    YOKK 
:  of  the  idols  of  the  base-ball  world.     Despil 


strenuous  s 


,  he  is  still  a  wonderful  pitche 


Start  of  the  opening  game  of  the  1914  City 
Series.  Always  the  one  best  standby  of  Man- 
ager McGraw.  Mathewson  was  warming  up,  as 
he  had  been  selected  to  win  the  first  game,  and 
gain  for  the  Giants  the  first  advantage.  Most  of 
the  stars  in  base-ball  are  modest  chaps.  •  There 
are  a  few  celebrities  who  believe  the  game  re- 
volves about  them,  but  they  are  the  decided  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

"That  is  rather  a  hard  question  to  answer," 
replied  Matty,  with  a  smile.  "I  hardly  know  just 
what  to  say.  I  honestly  believe  the  best  bit  of 
wisdom  I  could  hand  to  any  pitcher,  no  matter 
how  young  he  may  be,  is  to  get  on  a  good  team, 
and  then  remember  that  on  that  team  there  are 


eight  other  fellows  all  willing— yes,  anxious— to 
help  you  retire  the  batters.  Most  pitchers  have 
the  imijression  that,  to  be  successful,  they  must 
be  able  to  strike  out  most  of  the  batters  who  face 
them.  That  is  a  very  wrong  idea.  Every  pitcher 
expects  his  team-mates  to  get  some  runs  for  him. 
The  best  a  pitcher  can  get  is  a  tie,  if  the  opposing 
twirler  is  able  to  keep  his  team-mates  from  scor- 
ing. I  have  always  made  an  effort  to  keep  the 
opposition  from  getting  more  runs  than  my  own 
team.  I  would  much  prefer  to  win  a  game  9  to  8, 
in  which  I  had  been  hit  fairly  hard,  than  to  lose 
a  game  i  to  o,  in  which  I  had  been  very  effective. 
.\fter  all,  it  is  the  games  won  that  count.  The 
fans  forget  the  scores  when  looking  at  the  per- 
centage column." 

/\  few  weeks  previous  to  my  talk  with  Mathew- 
son,  I  had  been  umpiring  at  Chicago.  No  greater 
pitcher  ever  lived  than  Ed  Walsh  was  in  his  day. 
I'or  the  past  two  years,  Walsh  has  been  of  little 
service  to  his  club,  because  of  trouble  with  his 
irin.  When  at  his  best,  Walsh  was  a  hard 
pitcher  to  beat.  His  wonderful  physique  made 
him  able  to  stand  all  kinds  of  work,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  spit- 
ball  for  success,  a  style  of  pitching  conceded  to 
be  the  worst  of  all  for  the  pitching  arm.  In  one 
season.  Walsh  took  part  in  66  games,  almost  half 
the  number  in  which  his  team  participated;  so  no 
pitcher  ever  earned  a  rest  more  thoroughly.  For 
two  years  he  has  been  doing  everything  possible 
to  regain  his  old-time  form,  but  I  fear  the  spit- 
ball  delivery  has  finally  gotten  in  its  work,  and 
that  Walsh  is  practically  done  as  a  big  league 
star. 

"What  is  the  best  bit  of  advice  you  w'ould  offer 
the  ambitious  youngster,  who  desires  to  shine  as 
a  big  league  pitcher?"  I  asked  Walsh.  He  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  talking  to  Billy  Sullivan,  one 
of  the  greatest  catchers  that  ever  wore  the  mask ; 
and  he  and  Sullivan  were  in  very  earnest  con- 
versation. Possibly  they  were  talking  over  some 
achievements  of  the  long  ago.  I  was  forced  to 
repeat  the  question  to  Big  Ed.  before  he  realized 
I  was  seeking  some  information  on  the  art  of 
pitching  for  the  "future  greats"  of  the  National 
pastime,  the  youngsters  who  long  to  be  pitchers. 

"That  is  an  easy  one !"  answered  Walsh. 
"Hook  up  with  some  good  catcher.    I  always  had 
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a  great  catcher  handling  me."  As  he  made  this 
remark,  he  patted  Billy  Sullivan  affectionately  on 
the  back.  "I  got  credit  for  many  a  victory  when 
Billy  Sullivan  was  entitled  to  as  much,  if  not 
more,  glory  than  I.  There  is  nothing  like  a  wise, 
heady  catcher  to  steady  you  in  the  pinch.  It 
makes  pitching  much  easier  when  you  merely 
have  to  look  up  and  get  the  signal  from  your 
catcher,  realizing  that  no  one's  judgment  is  any 
keener  than  the  man  receiving  your  delivery. 
That  is  the  way  I  always  felt  when  Billy  Sullivan 
was  doing  the  catching  for  me.  There  was  never 
a  greater  student  of  the  game  than  my  old  side- 
partner.  He  knew  the  weakness  and  strength  of 
every  batter.  Occasionally  I  would  hesitate,  be- 
lieving it  better  to  act  contrary  to  Billy's  judg- 
ment, but  invariably  I  followed  his  original 
judgment,  and,  I  assure  you,  I  have  seldom  re- 
gretted it.  I  can  recall  many  a  game  that  "Sully' 
pulled  out  of  the  fire  for  me,  when  I  appeared  to 
Ije  faltering,  by  some  beautiful  throw  to  second, 
or  a  snap  throw  to  one  of  the  bases,  which  would 
pick  off  a  base-runner  who  threatened  to  score." 
Eddie  Plank,  famous  pitcher  of  the  Philadel- 
phia .-Americans,  offered  another  version.  "Every 
youngster  who  can  pitch,  aspires  some  day  to  be 
a  big  league  star,"  remarked  Plank.  "A  fellow 
must  have  more  than  average  natural  ability  to 
get  a  chance  in  the  majors.  Once  he  gets  that 
chance,  there  are  any  number  of  things  which  tend 
to  shape  his  career.  I  have  always  found  that  Man- 
ager Mack  was  a  great  aid  to  the  members  of  the 
Athletics'  pitching  staff'.  Mack  always  makes  a 
close  study  of  the  opposition.  He  scores  every  game 
carefully,  and  always  has  a  complete  record  of  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  members  of  his 
pitching  staff  against  the  other  clubs.  No  one 
has  ever  explained  the  reason,  but  every  pitcher 
has  certain  clubs  that  are  easy  for  him  to  beat, 
while  he  usually  has  one  club  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  defeat.  Mack  works  this 
feature  to  the  limit.  He  early  learned  what 
teams  are  easiest  for  his  pitchers  to  conquer,  and 
he  never  fails  to  use  those  special  pitchers  against 
such  clubs.  Unlike  most  managers,  he  does  not 
assign  his  pitchers  in  order  or  to  'take  turns,' 
but  works  them  when  and  where  he  believes  they 
will  be  most  effective.  Often  certain  pitchers  on 
Mack's  staff  will  go  through  an  entire  season 
without  pitching  a  single  inning  against  certain 
clubs." 

The  replies  of  these  three  stars  were  just  about 
what  I  anticipated.  Mathewson  freely  gives 
much  credit  for  his  success  to  his  club ;  Ed  Walsh 
regarded  his  battery-partner,  Billy  Sullivan,  as 
his  best  asset  when  it  came  to  pitching;  while 
Eddie  Plank  gave  his  manager  and  discoverer, 


Connie  Mack,  great  credit  for  his  ability  to 
choose  the  time  for  each  of  his  pitching  staff. 
Most  of  the  big  stars  of  the  game  are  modest. 
That  is  one  reason  for  their  great  popularity 
with  the  fans,  ^^'hethe^  he  be  a  star  pitcher,  or  a 
recognized  expert  in  some  other  position,  a  player 
soon  falls  off  his  pedestal  of  fame  when  he  be- 
gins to  believe  that  the  game  will  stop  forever 
once  he  gets  out  of  base-ball. 

I  talked   further  on  the  art  of  pitching  with 
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Mathewson,  Walsh,  and  Plank,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  other  star  pitchers  in  the  National  and 
American  Leagues.  While  most  of  them  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  wonderful  natural  ability, 
which  after  all  is  about  the  greatest  asset  a 
pitcher  can  have,  all  agreed  that  a  pitcher  without 
control  was  like  a  boat  without  a  rudder.  He 
simply  flounders  about  without  landing  any- 
where. All  agreed  that  no  matter  how  great  a 
pitcher's  speed  or  how  sweeping  his  curves,  they 
avail  him  nothing,  if  he  is  unable  to  get  the  ball 
over  the  plate.  In  my  ten  years'  connection  with 
the  American  League  as  umpire,  I  have  seen  the 
fact  proven  again  and  again  that  control  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  win  success.  I  have  seen 
young  pitchers  with  plenty  of  natural  ability  go 
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back  to  tlic  miiuirs,  simply  because  they  could  not 
get  the  ball  anywhere  near  the  plate.  I  have  seen 
others  with  a  merely  ordinary  equipment  develop 
into  fine  pitchers,  because  of  their  ability,  not 
simply  to  get  the  ball  over  the  plate,  but  to  get  it 
over  that  special  corner  where  it  was  hardest  for 
the  batter  to  hit. 

The  marvel  of  ancient  and  modern  base-ball 
was  Cy  Young.  In  1890,  Young  joined  the  Cleve- 
land team  in  the  National  League.  In  igi2. 
Young  passed  out  of  the  majors  as  a  member  of 
the  Boston  team  of  the  same  league,  after  having 
performed  for  twenty-two  consecutive  years  as 
a  major-league  pitcher,  ^'oung■  is  now  living  the 
quiet  life  of  a  well-to-do  farmer,  the  same  kind 
of  a  life  that  he  followed  for  years  during  the 
winter  months  when  he  was  the  sensation  of  the 
base-ball  world,     livery  now  and  then  during  the 
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winter,  Cy  boards  a  train  leaving  his  old  home 
town  and  makes  a  trip  to  Cleveland,  just  to 
freshen  up  his  memory  of  big-league  ways.  I 
bumped  into  him  recently  in  the  lobby  of  one  of 
the  Cleveland  hotels.  He  looked  as  well  as  ever, 
his  waist  line  being  the  only  evidence  that  he  was 
not  in  constant  training.  When  some  one  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Cy  was  beginning  to 
look  more  like  a  prosperous  alderman  than  a  ball 


player,  the  veteran  smiled  and  replied:  "You  know 
it  was  excess  weight  and  not  a  glass  arm  that 
made  me  quit  pitching.  My  fielding  failed  me 
before  my  arm  showed  signs  of  weakening.  The 
boys  soon  got  Vvise  to  the  fact  that  I  could  n't 
bend  over  very  well,  and  they  practically  bunted 
me  out  of  base-ball !" 

"Control  is  ever\'thing  to  a  pitcher,"  was 
Young's  remark,  when  I  sought  some  words  of 
wisdom  from  him.  "Ability  to  get  the  ball  over 
the  plate  is  what  kept  me  in  the  big  leagues  for 
twenty-two  years,  more  than  any  other  feature  of 
my  make-up.  I  saw  many  a  pitcher  come  and  go 
during  my  career  as  a  big  leaguer,  and  it  was 
invariably  a  lack  of  control  that  started  a  major- 
ity of  them  on  their  way  into  retirement.  Wasted 
cfifort  is  what  ruins  many  a  pitcher's  arm.  I 
never  used  any  more  energy  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I  have  known  a  lot  of  pitchers 
who  did  enough  pitching  for  three  games  every 
time  they  were  called  upon.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  would  have  three  balls  and  two  strikes  on 
every  batter  who  stepped  up  to  the  plate.  If  a 
certain  pitcher  can  get  through  a  game  pitching, 
say,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  balls,  and  it 
takes  some  other  pitcher  four  hundred  balls  to 
complete  as  many  innings,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  pitcher  who  can  get  through  with  one-third 
the  etTort  of  the  other  fellow  ought  to  last  longer. 

"In  the  old  days,  pitchers,  when  warming  up 
prior  to  pitching,  used  to  do  so  at  random.  They 
would  simply  hurl  the  ball  to  the  catcher  without 
any  definite  purpo.se.  The  sole  aim  was  simply  to 
get  the  muscles  of  the  |)itching  arm  limbered  up. 
Thus  the  only  purpose  accomplished  by  the  pre- 
liminary effort  was  getting  the  arm  ready.  When 
1  warmed  up,  I  always  had  the  catcher  take  off 
his  cap,  and  flatten  it  on  the  ground  for  an  imag- 
inary home-plate.  I  figured  this  scheme  would 
not  only  loosen  up  the  muscles,  but  also  help  my 
control ;  for  instead  of  throwing  every  ball  aim- 
lessly to  the  catcher.  I  made  an  effort  to  get  every 
Iiall  1  pitched  over  the  plate.  I  always  found  this 
a  great  help  to  me  in  getting  the  ball  over  when  I 
started  the  game.  Many  pitchers  in  my  time  used 
to  warm  up  from  any  distance,  that  is,  they  might 
pitch  from  forty  to  sixty  feet.  I  always  insisted 
on  warming  up  from  the  regulation  pitching  dis- 
tance, for  otherwise  the  exercise  did  n't  help  my 
control  in  the  least. 

"That  I  was  right  in  many  of  my  theories  has 
been  proven  by  the  methods  now  used  by  every 
major-league  club.  Practically  all  of  them  have 
regular  places  for  the  pitchers  to  do  their  prelim- 
inary work.  By  regular  places,  I  mean  they  have 
the  distance  carefully  measured  to  conform  to  the 
rules,    and    have    regular    pitching    rubbers    and 
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home-plates  installed  to  aid  the  pitchers  in  better- 
ing their  control.  \\'hen  I  speak  of  control,  I 
don't  want  it  to  be  understood  that  ability  to  get 
the  ball   over   the   plate   is   my   idea   of   control. 


^^  m-    iiiF. 


There  are  any  number  of  pitchers  who  are  able 
to  keep  buzzing  the  ball  over  the  heart  of  the 
plate;  but  such  twirlers,  nevertheless,  do  not  al- 
ways achieve  success.  Usually  they  have  their  out- 
fielders ready  for  bed  before  the  game  is  over. 
Control  is  ability  to  get  the  ball  over  that  portion 
of  the  plate  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
hardest  place  for  the  batsman  to  hit  it.  This 
brings  me  to  another  point,  which  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  pitcher  in  warming  up. 

'"After  you  have  thrown,  say,  a  dozen  balls, 
and  have  worked  the  kinks  out  of  your  arm,  make 
it  a  point  to  have  your  catcher  designate  where  he 
wants  the  ne.xt  ball.  Imagine  the  batter  is  weak 
on  a  fast  ball  at  the  knee  on  the  inside  of  the 
plate.  Try  your  very  best  to  get  the  ball  at  that 
very  point.  Then  suppose  the  next  imaginary 
batter  is  weak  on  a  fast  ball  at  the  shoulder. 
Have  your  catcher  motion  for  such  a  ball,  and 
then  try  your  level  best  to  get  the  ball  at  that 
point.     In  this  way,  go  down  the  line  trying  out 


your  control  at  the  various  points  at  which  cer- 
tain hitters  are  always  weak.  It  is  such  practice 
that  develops  control,  and.  after  all.  it  is  control 
that  makes  the  pitcher." 

After  having  talked  with  Cy,  I  looked  over  the 
base-ball  files  in  my  home  library,  and  discovered 
a  number  of  base-ball  records  that  were  to  me  re- 
markably interesting  They  were  also  the  key  to 
Young's  long  and  brilliant  career  on  the  diamond. 
In  1906,  the  Boston  Club  of  the  .American  League 
was  a  bad  seventh.  At  one  stage  of  the  season  it 
lost  twenty  straight  games.  Pitching  for  this 
team.  \'oung  worked  in  39  games,  winning  13  and 
losing  21.  In  these  39  games  he  gave  only  27 
liases  on  balls.  This  was  simplv  a  marvelous  per- 
formance. It  would  have  been  a  big  feat  had  it 
been  performed  with  a  high-class  team  to  help 
him  out,  but  achieving  this  record — of  less  than 
one  base  on  balls  per  game,  rvith  an  almost  tail- 
end  club — made  it  all  the  more  noteworthy.  In 
1908,  which  was  Young's  nineteenth  year  in  the 
big  league,  he  won  21  games  and  lost  11,  a  great 
record.  In  all,  he  pitched  299  innings  and  gave 
only  37  bases  on  balls,  an  average  of  one  pass  to 
first  base  every  eight  innings.  Certainly  there 
was  no  wasted  effort  in  Young's  pitching.  He 
made  every  ball  count.  His  arm  was  always  being 
nursed  along  by  his  magnificent  control.  Young's 
theories  on  this  feature  of  pitching,  admitted  by 
all  pitchers  to  be  correct,  could  be  followed  with 
profit  by  every  pitcher  in  the  business. 

Christy  Mathewson  is  the  National  League 
rival  of  Cy  Young  in  point  of  service  and  of 
ability  to  control  the  ball.  Mathewson  has  been 
with  the  Giants  fourteen  years.  During  all  of 
that  time,  he  has  never  forgotten  the  fact  that  he 
had  eight  other  players  on  the  team,  all  willing 
and  anxious  to  aid.  He  has  always  made  the 
batter  earn  first  base  when  pitching.  Only  in  the 
pinches  does  Mathewson  "use  all  his  stuff."  The 
fact  that  he  has  always  had  something  in  reserve 
when  the  crucial  test  arrived,  is  what  has  made 
him  a  great  pitcher.  Looking  over  the  records 
for  the  past  five  years,  I  find  some  very  interest- 
ing facts.  In  1909,  Mathewson  only  gave  36 
bases  on  balls  in  ^y  games,  less  than  one  a  game. 
He  did  not  hit  a  single  batter.  In  191 1,  he  worked 
in  45  games  and  only  gave  36  passes  to  first.  He 
hit  one  batsman.  In  1912,  he  gave  34  bases  on 
balls  in  43  games,  and  hit  only  two  batters.  In 
1913  he  worked  40  games  and  gave  only  21 
bases  on  balls,  and  did  not  hit  a  single  batter— a 
truly  remarkable  year's  pitching  in  point  of  effec- 
tiveness and  control. 

Once  a  pitcher  gets  control,  the  other  requisites 
of  the  art  will  follow.  Most  young  pitchers  learn 
the  curve,  the  spitball  and  the  fade-away  before 
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they  give  control  a  thought.  They  know  they 
have  plenty  of  natural  ahility,  and  yet  wonder 
why  they  can't  win.  "Control  is  the  thing,"  say 
all  the  great  pitchers ;  so  why  argue  the  matter. 

And  all  the  great  pitchers  agree  that  a  study  of 
the  hatsman  is  next  in  importance.  There  are 
certain  batters  who  can  punish  certain  kinds  of 
balls,  while  against  a  different  style  of  pitching 
they  are  correspondingly  weak.  If  a  batter  likes 
a  fast  ball  at  the  waist  line,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  wise  pitcher  never  to  give  him  a  ball  to  his 
liking.  Perhaps  he  is  weak  on  a  curve  ball  at  the 
knee  on  the  outside.  The  foxy  pitcher  makes  a 
specialty  of  offering  him  that  kind  of  delivery  in 
abundance.  In  deciding  what  is  best  to  pitch  to 
the  various  batters,  a  brainy  catcher  is  of  wonder- 
ful assistance.  This  recalls  the  compliment  Ed 
Wal.sh  paid  to  his  battery-partner,  Billy  Sullivan. 

Then,  too,  the  pitcher  must  study  situations. 
When  he  divines  that  a  sacrifice  is  the  play,  it  is 
usually  the  best  plan  to  keep  the  ball  high.  Such 
a  ball  is  harder  to  meet  squarely,  while  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  give  it  definite  direction.  On 
a  low  ball,  the  skilful  hunter  can  usually  place  it 
toward  first  or  third,  as  is  desired.  For  batters 
who  have  a  tendency  to  pull  away,  pitchers 
usually  keep  the  ball  on  the  outside,  mostly  de- 
pendnig  on  the  curve.  Seldom  do  batters  who 
pull  meet  such  balls  squarely.  As  a  rule  they  hit 
fast  balls  on  the  inside  hard.  The  batter  who 
hugs  the  plate  closely  and  steps  in  to  the  ball  is 
bothered  most  by  a  fast  ball  on  the  inside,  as  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  him  meet  the  ball  on  the 
handle,  thereby  losing  most  of  the  force  he  puts 
into  the  swing.  The  pitcher  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  position  of  his  infield,  and  must 
know  who  is  covering  the  base  on  a  throw,  so  that 
he  may  pitch  to  aid  his  infielders.  Thus  with  a 
left-hander  up  and  a  man  on  first,  the  short-stop 
will  invariably  take  the  throw,  if  the  runner  tries 
to  steal.  Most  left-handers  hit  to  right  field  as  a 
rule.  In  increasing  the  likelihood  of  the  batter's 
doing  that  very  thing,  the  pitcher  can  assist  ma- 


terially. A  fast  or  curve  ball  on  the  inside  is 
more  liable  to  be  hit  to  right  field  than  a  fast 
ball  on  the  outside,  which  would  probably  be 
driven  to  left  field.  The  pitcher,  by  proper  judg- 
ment in  his  selection  of  balls,  can  therefore 
greatly  aid  his  infield  in  carrying  out  its  part  of 
the  performance. 

Here,  again,  the  more  one  studies  the  different 
features  of  the  art  of  pitching,  the  more  clearly 
does  he  see  the  value  that  control  plays  in  the 
success  of  the  pitcher.  If  the  pitcher  knows  the 
weakness  of  the  batter,  and  intends  giving  him  a 
fast  ball  on  the  inside,  and  then  deliberately 
pitches  to  the  opposite  side,  his  knowledge  of  the 
batter  is  of  no  use  to  him.  Lack  of  control  has 
rendered  his  knowledge  useless.  If  he  knows  the 
short-stop  is  to  cover  and  then  pitches  a  ball  to 
the  batter  that  makes  it  easy  for  him  to  hit 
through  the  position  vacated  by  the  short-stop,  he 
nullifies  the  strength  of  his  infield.  Lack  of  con- 
trol is  again  the  cause.  If  the  catcher  signals  for 
a  waste  ball,  in  order  to  be  in  a  better  position  to 
throw  out  a  runner  trying  to  steal,  and,  instead, 
he  gets  the  ball  right  over  the  plate,  he  is  handi- 
capping the  catcher.  Lack  of  control  is  again  the 
cause.  After  all,  most  of  the  finer  points  of 
pitching  are  based  on  ability  to  control  the  ball. 

Every  now  and  then,  even  the  great  masters  of 
control  slip  up.  In  the  World's  Series  of  191 1 
the  members  of  the  New  York  pitching  staff  were 
told  to  beware  of  Frank  Baker.  McGraw's  pitch- 
ers were  told  how  to  work  against  the  Philadel- 
phia slugger.  But  in  a  pinch.  Marquard  put  one 
in  Baker's  groove,  and  the  result  was  a  home  run 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Giants.  There  is  no  greater 
master  of  control  than  Mathewson.  Marquard's 
carelessness  was  much  commented  on.  The  next 
day,  for  eight  innings,  Matty  held  the  Athletics 
scoreless.  In  the  ninth,  he  also  got  a  ball  in 
Baker's  groove,  and  another  home  run  resulted 
which  tied  the  score,  and  enabled  the  Athletics  to 
win  out  in  the  extra  innings.  After  all,  control  is 
the  thing,  boys,— for  all  would-be  pitchers. 


MY  DOG 


I  TRIED  to  write  a  poem 

To  my  dog  the  other  day, 
To  tell  him  that  I  loved  him, 

In  the  very  nicest  way. 
Mama  said  it  was  a  poem — 

That  I  had  done  quite  well ; 
But  Papa's  name  was  nicer, 

For  he  called  it  "Doggerel." 

.1/.  H.  Church. 
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And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  hke  thy  bubbles,  onward;  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers, — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  't  was  a  pleasing  fear; 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane, — 
As  I  do  here. 

LORD  BYRON 
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As  the  great  ocean  roll  strikes  the  reef  at  Hawaii,  all  the  force  and  energy  of  a  thousand 

miles  is  halted  in  its  course.      Maddened  at  its  unknown  foe,  it  throws  its  billowing  form 

headlong  over  the  reef;   boiling  and  churning  it  rushes  along. 

dissipating  its  strength  in  the 

quiet  pools  until  at  last  it  dies,  a  mere  ripple,  on  the  beach. 

What  are  those  swiftly  moving  forms  gliding  over  the  surface  of  the  foam-specked  waters      | 

like  a  school  of  dolphins — 
their  bronze  bodies  glisten- 

ing m  the  sunlight?  Are  they 

ftl 

a   company  of    sea-nymphs 

vp 

or   mermen?     They  are   a 

/^^ 

merry  band  of  water- lovers 
— the  Surf-riders — and  no 
legendary  water-sprite  ever 
rode  the  waves  with  more 
joyous  abandon  than  these. 
Far  out  at  sea,  there  is  a 
faint  unevenness  silhouetted 

HlS^^^SBS^^^S^vlV                    <^ 

against  the  sky.   The  watch- 

PPBHSj^HH^^ffM             ^Hi 

ful  eye  of  the  boy  has  seen 

Ift-  W..=aJKSS^^^m'M                ^^H|al 

it — you  hear  a  penetrating, 

IF      m^^^^^H 

low,    weird   whistle  —  the 

.jjKKfSfKt 

signal  that  a  "big  one"  is 

coming.     Out  they  speed. 

Outstretched  on  their  boards 
they  sweep  the  water  with 

-  'J""^^:-   -  "^i^^     '°'*''     _ 

their  hands,  mounting  wave 

^-rr           '^^^f^S^"^' 

after  wave,  gliding  into  the 
glittering    troughs    beyond. 

zx.  -"-^"^            "^ 

until   they  reach   the   reef. 

JL-"^  - 

On    comes    the    surf!      It 

:<^ 

strikes — arches,  curves,  and 

..-.  ^   '         .^ 

falls!      And  as   it   plunges 
forward,    like   a  frightened 

sea-horse,  this  fearless  surf-rider  is  at  its  mane.      With  boarc 

pointed  shoreward  he  rides 

this  untamed  fury.      He  stands  erect  with  arms  outstretched 

,  triumphant,  with  a  glittering 

inclined  plane  before  him.      On,  on  he  sweeps,  tobogganing 

n  an  opalescent  sea,  plowing 

up  showers  of  liquid  jewels  into  the  sunlight. 

The  wave  is  spent,  the  rider  drops  astride  his  board,  and 

,  with  the  grace  of  a  sea-gull 

turning  in  its  flight,  he  heads  for  the  reef  again.     Thus  plays  tl 

lis  child  of  the  sea,  happy  and 

care-free,  until  the  great  orange  sun  drops  below  the  horizon. 

'IV-xt  and  photographs  copyrighted  by  A.  R    Ourrey,  Jr.,  Ho 

nolulu,  T.  H. 
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Chapter  XXI 


A   HUNT  FOR  THE  RING 


For  a  time,  this  news  of  Bee's  coming  robbed  me 
of  all  my  courage.  I  had  hoped  to  have  the  boy 
at  home  again  ere  she  returned ;  but  now,  in  a 
few  hours,  I  must  tell  her  that  little  Jack  was 
gone. 

"I  am  .so  sorry,  ^Mademoiselle,"'  !M.  \'ictor  said 
sympathetically.  "I  suppose  your  man  knew  best, 
having  experience  with  these  wild  people ;  but  it 
did  seem  to  me  we  might  have  learn'  something 
had  we  held  the  savage.  " 

"Nay,  he  would  not  have  spoken  a  word  had 
we  made  him  a  prisoner,  Monsieur,"  I  answered. 
"They  are  a  strange  people,  and  it  will  not  be  so 
bad  if  only  Tiscoquam  keeps  his  word.  But 
suppose  he  changes  his  mind  and  takes  the  boy 
North  with  him  at  once?  And  that  he  will  do  if 
we  threaten  him."  Already  I  was  fretting  myself 
into  a  fever  of  fear  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  happen. 

"But  your  man  will  fin'  their  camp,  will  he 
not?"  M.  \'ictor  questioned. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  but  the  boy  may  not  be 
there,"  I  explained.  "They  know  the  forest  so 
well  that  they  could  hide  him  completely  if  they 
wished.  There  are  many  things  they  might  do. 
Monsieur, — and  they  are  savages." 

"Nay,  you  must  not  torture  yourself  by  brood- 
ing upon  unhappy  possibilities,"  M.  \'ictor  in- 
sisted gently.  "Let  us  rather  hop:  that  something 
may  delay  your  cousins  upon  the  road  long 
enough  for  me  to  fin'  the  ring  before  their  re- 
turn." 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  when  you  know  Madam  Trav- 
ers,  you  will  understand  that  naught  will  keep 
her  from  her  children  when  she  is  so  near." 

"Even  so.  Mademoiselle,"  M.  Yictor  urged, 
"Madame  Travers  is,  I  am  sure,  too  wise  to 
despair  where  there  is  so  much  hope.  And  you 
also  must  keep  a  glad  face  to  help  her,  so  let  us 
not  dwell  on  this  matter  but  think  of  other  things. 
It  is  my  part  to  bring  you  the  ring  in  three  days. 
Let  us  talk  of  that.  I  but  wait  the  return  of 
your  man,  Schmuck,  to  start  out,  if  you  will  let 
me  have  that  horse." 

"Oh,  yes,  Monsieur,— but  where  will  you  go  ?" 


'"Firs'  with  all  speed  to  Norristown,  stopping 
on  the  way  where  I  met  you.  Mademoiselle,"  he 
answered,  speaking  with  a  certain  assurance 
which  gave  me  courage.  "I  look  firs'  for  Pilgrim, 
from  whom  I  will  get  news  of  his  partner,  Blun- 
dell.  I  must  confess  I  thought  the  Quakers  a 
different  sort  of  people,"  he  ended  with  a  slight 
laugh. 

"Oil,  Monsieur,  you  must  not  judge  the  Society 
of  Friends  by  that  man!"  I  hastened  to  assure 
him.  "He  's  no  true  Quaker,  but  one  of  the 
many  trimmers  in  the  land  who  pretended  to  be 
Friends,  to  escape  the  charge  of  cowardice  for 
not  joining  our  army  during  the  war,  and  also 
to  make  sure  of  being  on  the  right  side  whoever 
won." 

"So  that  is  it !"  said  M.  \'ictor,  nodding.  "Well, 
in  this  case,  perchance  't  is  better  that  we  have  a 
rascal  to  deal  with,  for  we  may  expect  him  to 
betray  his  accomplice  —  and  I  mean  to  have  tlie 
ring.    Be  sure  of  that." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so!"  I  replied,  "but  what  is  a  'ring 
with  a  reson'?"  I  asked,  of  a  sudden  remembering 
the  advertisement. 

"Do  you  not  know  ?"  he  questioned  in  evident 
surprise. 

"Nay,  I  know  not  even  what  a  reson  is,"  I 
confessed,  not  realizing  at  the  moment  how  easily 
he  had  led  my  thoughts  away  from  my  troubles. 

"And  yet  it  is  your  own  language  that  has  the 
saying,  "without  rhyme  or  reson," "  he  laughed. 

"Now  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?"  I  asked 
him. 

""Only  this.  Mademoiselle,''  he  responded.  "'In 
the  old  days,  rings  that  were  exchanged  between 
fren's— "  he  hesitated  a  moment,  '"or  lovers,"  he 
added,  "often  had  some  pretty  sentiment  within 
them.  This  might  be  a  rhyme  or  it  might  be  in 
plain  prose.    In  other  words,  a  reson." 

"'But  ni)'  ring  has  no  such  saying  in  it,"  I  said, 
positiveh'. 

"Ah,  has  it  not  ?"  M.  \'ictor  laughed  lightly. 
"Mayhap  some  day  I  shall  have  the  honor  to 
instruc'  you  about  that  ring.  Mademoiselle,  though 
you  have  wear  it  for  years,  and  I  have  never, 
never  wear  it  at  all." 

'"Then  how  do  you  know  so  much  abaut  it  ?"  I 
asked,    greatly    interested.      My    ring    was    ever 
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close  to  my  heart,  and  my  imagination  never  tired 
of  weaving  romances  about  it.  And  here  was 
another  mystery  of  which  I  had  not  guessed. 

"It  is  hke  this,"  said  M.  Victor.  "This  ring 
have  been  in  dispute  in  our  family  for  years  and 
years.  The  father  of  the  late  Marquis  de  Sou- 
lange-Caderousse  say  it  belong'  to  his  branch  of 
the  house.  My  gran'father  claim  it  is  to  us.  But 
thc\  have  possession  of  it,  so,  while  there  is  much 
talk  about  it  and  all  its  peculiarities  are  common 
knowledge,  I  have  seen  it  seldom,  and,  since  I  was 
only  a  lad,  it  have  been  los'  with  the  young  mar- 
quis." 

"Ah,"  I  suggested  wisely,  "think  you  not  't  was 
the  title  made  the  old  Marquis  so  arrogant  ?  We 
have  those  among  us  here  even  now  who  wish 
we  were  still  English,  and  love  to  bow  and  scrape 
to  a  'Lord'  or  a  'Sir,'  while  great  men  like  Doctor 
Franklin  and  his  Excellency,  General  Washing- 
ton, are  neglected." 

"Nay,  I  cannot  believe  that !"  e-xclaimed  M. 
Victor.  "They  are  both  such  wise  men.  Paris 
loves  Doctor  Franklin  to  this  day." 

"  'T  is  more  than  Philadelphia  does !"  I  burst 
out.  "Not  long  ago  Bee  and  I  were  on  our  way 
to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  him  when  we  met  a 
pert  Miss,  who  told  us  '  't  was  no  longer  fashion- 
able to  visit  him.'  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  both 
his  and  his  Excellency's  birthdays  were  cele- 
brated publicly  this  year." 

"The  generations  to  come  will  remember, 
Mademoiselle,"  M.  Victor  assured  me  earnestly. 
"When  we  are  gone,  when  many  we  now  think 
famous  are  forgotten,  the  names  of  Doctor 
Franklin  and  General  Washington  will  be  house- 
hol'  words  in  this  great  country.  — But  we  have 
travel'  far  from  your  ring.  You  remember  that  I 
spoke  of  a  controversy  between  the  families  about 
the  ownership  of  it?  Well,  the  late  marquis  (he 
have  a  wicked  title  too.  Mademoiselle),  he  have 
the  grace  to  make  restitution,  for  he  leave  the 
ring  in  his  will  to  my  father's  oldes'  son— which 
is  me— so  that  all  breach  in  the  family  shall  be 
heal'." 

"Oh,  you  will  stand  up  for  them,  seeing  that 
you  come  from  a  country  where  titles  are  com- 
mon, but  we  good  Americans  hold  them  in  small 
favor,"  I  answered  with  some  asperity.  "I  am 
glad  your  ring  is  yours  once  more,  but  I  cannot 
think  a  handle  to  his  name  makes  a  better  man. 
It  but  serves  to  make  him  conceity  when  he  has 
naught  else  to  be  proud  of." 

M.  Victor  laughed  at  this  sally  much  more  than 
it  seemed  to  warrant,  but  an  interruption  put  the 
matter  out  of  my  head. 

"Miss  Peggy  I"  cried  Mrs.  Mummer,  entering 
the  room  in  haste,  "here  's  a  lad  wanting  to  see 


you,  from  what  I  can  make  out  of  his  outlandish 
speech." 

Behind  her  came  Mummer,  leading  a  gangling 
youth  with  a  shock  of  red  hair,  whom  I  recog- 
nized at  once  as  Otto  Pilgrim. 

"Do  you  wish  to  see  me?"  I  asked,  going  to 
him. 

"Nein  !  Nein  !  "  he  answered,  grinning  and 
winking  at  me  as  if  we  had  some  huge  joke  be- 
tween us. 

I  looked  to  Mummer  for  an  explanation,  but 
he  shook  his  head  dolefully. 

"You  can't  clear  coffee  with  an  addled  egg," 
the  old  steward  muttered.  "  'T  is  useless  to  ex- 
pect sense  from  a  simpleton.  Miss  Peggy,  "  he 
added,  looking  at  me. 

"Have  you  a  message  for  me?"  I  asked,  again 
addressing  the  boy. 

"Ja  !  Ja  !"  he  burst  out  delightedly ;  and  fum- 
bling in  his  pocket  he  produced  a  letter  which 
he  handed  to  me.  It  was  from  his  mother  and 
read  as  follows : 

"Mistress  Margaret  Travers,  of  Denewood  in 

Germantown. 

Honored  Miss :  My  husband,  Jasper  Pilgrim,  re- 
penteth  him  of  his  actions  toward  thee,  for  which  his 
wife  is  truly  thankful  and  grateful.  He  bids  me  inform 
thee  that  thy  ring  is  in  the  hands  of  one  Friend  Sperry, 
who  is  now  upon  the  road  to  New  York  to  an  agent 
named  M'Sparren,  thus  cheating  said  Jasper  Pilgrim  out 
of  his  just  and  due  reward.  This  information  he  sends 
thee  gratis,  knowing  thy  great  interest  in  the  ring,  and 
he  hopeth  thee  may  frustrate  the  villain  Sperry,  who 
keepeth  not  his  sworn  word. 

For  myself.  I  beg  you  will  forgive  a  woman  who 
promised  upon  her  marriage  in  the  church  to  obey  her 
husband,  which  led  her  into  a  matter  in  which  she  had 
no  heart  and  which  accorded  ill  with  her  well-known 
honest  dealings. 

Thy  humble  ob'd't  servant, 

Kf.TURAH    PiLr.RIM." 

I  read  the  letter  aloud,  and  at  the  ending  of  it, 
M.  Victor  clapped  his  hands. 

"Good,  Mademoiselle !"  he  cried.  "I  can  al- 
most find  it  in  my  mind  to  forgive  that  false 
Quaker.  Now  I  can  promise  you  the  ring  in  three 
days  or  less." 

I  told  Mrs.  Mummer  to  give  Otto  some  goodies, 
and  he  went  away  with  Mummer,  halting  a  mo- 
ment at  the  door  to  give  me  a  final  wink  before 
he  disappeared  slowly  beyond  the  jamb,  with- 
drawing his  head  last,  like  the  old  tortoise  he  al- 
ways reminded  me  of. 

M.  Victor's  preparations  for  departure  now 
went  forward  quickly ;  but  although  he  protested 
he  had  but  just  finished  breakfast,  Mrs.  Mummer 
made  him  sit  down  to  take  another  bite  against 
the  coming  journey. 

He  talked  confidently  as  he  hurried  with  his 
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of  the  opportunity  to  serve 


"  'When  thieves  faU  out,"  as  you  have  the  say- 
ing. Mademoiselle,"  he  said  laughingly;  but  ere 
the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  he  stopped,  lis- 
tening, then  jumped  to  his  feet  as  the  sound  of 
hoof-beats  on  the  driveway  came  to  us. 

"Is  it  my  horse?"  he  asked. 

"Nay,  yours  must  have  been  waiting  for  some 
time,  and  this  is  more  than  one,"  I  replied.  For 
now  the  noise  of  several  animals  was  quite  plain. 

"  T  is  Bee!"  I  said  to  myself,  my  hand  going 
to  my  heart.  Instead  of  delaying,  they  had  come 
sooner  than  we  had  expected.  How  could  I  tell 
her  that  the  boy  was  gone? 

An  instant  later  there  was  a  sharp  knock  on  the 
front  door,  and  old  Sam  shuffled  to  answer  it 
while  I  stood  awaiting  Bee's  first  words  to  make 
certain  what  I  most  dreaded. 

Instead,  there  came  a  volley  of  French,  spoken 
by  a  man  who  demanded  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
"Monsieur  le  Vicomte  I" 

"  'T  is  Louis,  my  equerry,"  exclaimed  M.  \'ic- 
tor,  starting  for  the  door.  Small  wonder  he  had 
chuckled  at  my  contempt  for  men  with  titles  when 
all  the  while  he  had  one  himself! 

As  I  followed  him  I  heard  old  Sam  grumbling: 

"  'T  ain't  no  manner  o"  use  sayin'  all  them  cuss 
words  at  me,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  you-all 
means,  no  mor'n  if  you-all  was  a-talkin'  Hessian. 
Mr.  John  Travers,  Esquire,  he  lives  here—,"  but 
by  this  time  we  were  at  the  door,  and  in  the  por- 
tico stood  four  men. 

In  front  was  a  fierce-looking,  mustachioed 
French  servitor,  who,  the  instant  he  saw  M.  Vic- 
tor, stepped  back  and  saluted.  Behind  him  were 
two  others  of  like  stamp,  and  between  them, 
evidently  a  prisoner,  stood  no  less  a  personage 
than  Captain  George  Blundell. 

"Ah  ha!"  cried  J\I.  \'ictor  gaily;  "did  I  not 
say.  Mademoiselle,  that  Louis  would  reco'nize  my 
horse?  'T  is  well  done,  my  children,"  he  went 
on  in  French  to  his  servants,  each  of  whom  was 
old  enough  to  be  his  father.  "But  how  came  you 
to  find  me  here?  The  good  M'Sparren  grew 
alarmed  because  I  did  not  return,  eh?" 

"I  can  explain  that,"  Blundell  broke  in  an- 
grily. "I  met  your  fools  of  servants  as  I  traveled 
through  the  Jerseys,  and  they  were  not  willing 
simply  to  take  the  horse,  but  must  needs  detain 
me  also  till  they  had  seen  you  I  guessed  this 
would  be  the  place  to  find  you  and  led  them  here 
to  be  the  more  quickly  rid  of  them." 

"You  shall  have  the  welcome  you  deserve,  sir," 
said  M.  \'ictor  grimly:  "and  if  you  are  dispose' 
to  play  the  gentleman  for  once,  you  may  soon  go 
your  way." 


"Play  the  gentleman  !"  cried  Blundell,  in  hot 
anger.  "I  like  not  the  tone  you  take,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte,  and  will  hold  you  accountable  for  your 
slur  upon  my  honor." 

"Your  honor !"  exclaimed  the  young  French- 
man, but  without  raising  his  voice.  "Think  you 
I  would  bare  my  sword  to  fight  with  such  as  you  ? 
In  my  own  country  the  horse-boys  would  be  set 
to  whip  you  out  of  the  place.  And  you  like  not 
the  tone  I  take?  Bicii.  Monsieur,  I  like  not  that 
you  take  my  horse  without  leave.  Nor  do  I  like 
the  way  you  have  treat'  Mademoiselle  Travers  in 
the  matter  of  a  certain  ring.  However,  the  res- 
toration of  that  will  save  you  from  the  little 
beating  at  the  hands  of  my  servants  which  I  hold 
for  you." 

"  'T  is  well  to  have  hired  bullies  to  do  what  you 
would  never  dare  attempt  yourself,"  Blundell 
sneered.  "And  as  to  your  ring,  you  must  e'en 
find  it  without  my  aid.  "T  is  a  souvenir  I  shall 
retain  in  memory  of  the  young  lady  who  gave  it 
to  me.  Egad,  't  would  scarce  be  a  gallant  act  to 
part  with  it  too  readily !" 

For  a  moment  M.  Victor  looked  at  me  in  won- 
derment, but  I  was  too  angry  at  Blundell's  hints 
to  heed  him. 

"You  forced  it  from  me,  sir,"  I  cried  out. 
"There  is  naught  in  the  world  I  would  give  you 
of  my  own  free  will.  Monsieur,''  I  went  on  turn- 
ing to  M.  Victor,  "can  you  not  have  the  man 
searched  at  once  ?  He  must  have  the  ring  upon 
his  person." 

"It  shall  be  done.  Mademoiselle,"  M.  le  Vi- 
comte answered,  "unless  he  give'  it  to  us  of  his 
own  free  will." 

"Nay,"  retorted  Blundell,  "find  it  yourself— 
an  you  can  !" 

At  a  word  from  his  master,  Louis  seized  his 
captive  and  took  him  inside  the  house  for  a 
thorough  search.  Meanwhile  we  waited  impa- 
tiently on  the  portico;  but  when  at  length  they 
came  forth  again,  one  look  at  Blundell  told  me 
all  too  plainly  that  the  search  had  failed.  He  was 
more  insolent  than  ever  and  smiled  evilly. 

"And  now  may  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  upon 
my  journey?"  he  asked.  "Or  have  you  some 
other  indignity  you  wish  to  subject  me  to,  seeing 
that  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  servants  at 
hand  to  protect  you?" 

M.  Victor  questioned  Louis,  who  answered  re- 
gretfully that  he  could  find  naught  upon  the  man. 

This  was  a  keen  disappointment  to  me,  for,  if 
Blundell  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  ring, 
the  hope  of  finding  it  within  the  three  days  was 
lost.  Till  now,  there  had  always  been  this  thought 
to  temper  for  Bee  the  fact  that  little  Jack  was  in 
the  Indian's  hands;  now,  if  even  this  assurance 
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was  gone,  where  should  we  look  for  the  missing 
trinket? 

"I  scarce  know  what  to  do,  Mademoiselle,"  M. 
\'ictor  whispered  to  me  privately.  "But  I  can  see 
no  use  in  holding  the  man.     It  may  be  best  to  let 


"'AND    NOW    U.W    I    PROCEED    UPON    MY   JOUR.N'KY  .^ 

him  go,  and  follow  secretly,  hoping  he  will  lead 
us  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  ring.' 

I  was  too  near  to  tears  to  answer,  so  I  nodded 
agreement,  and  the  young  Frenchman,  with  a  curt 
word,  told  the  prisoner  that  he  could  depart. 

But  Captain  Blundell,  seeing  that  he  had  the 
upper  hand,  was  more  insolent  than  ever.  Step- 
ping close  to  me,  he  swept  me  a  bow  and  then 
turned  his  back  upon  me  with  intentional  disre- 
spect. 

'T  was  then  I  noted  his  manner  of  hair-dress- 
ing for  the  first  time. 


He  wore  no  wig,  and  his  dark  hair  was  drawn 
back  in  a  coarsely  netted  queue-bag.  In  a  flash  a 
thought  came  to  me. 

"T-t-there !"    I    stuttered,    so    excited    was    I. 
"T-t-there  's  w-w-where  he  h-h-has  it  h-h-hid!" 
and  I  pointed  to  his  queue. 

"What  mean  you,  Miss  Peg- 
gy?" cried  Mrs.  Mummer,  who 
^-..  had  come  out   from  the  house 

V£l  and  was  quite  alive  to  the  seri- 

ousness of  the  situation. 

"I  mean  the  queue-bag !"  I 
exclaimed.  "Have  they  looked 
there?" 

At  a  word  from  M.  Mctor, 
Louis  explained  that  they  had 
not  taken  the  bag  ofT,  for  the 
reason  that  the  mesh  was  so 
open  that,  were  the  ring  placed 
within  it.  it  must  fall  through. 

"But  please  look !"  I  begged, 
for  I  was  convinced  that  it  lay 
there ;  and  a  glance  at  Blundell 
served  to  confirm  this,  for  his 
face  had  grown  scarlet  with 
rage,  and  he  had  started  down 
the  steps  with  a  rough  word  on 
his  lips. 

"Seize  the  man  !"  ordered  M. 
le  Vicomte,  and  Louis  dragged 
his  reluctant  captive  back  to  the 
portico. 

"You     pack     of     cowards !" 
roared    Blundell ;    and   twisting 
himself    free    from    Louis,    he 
sprang  tow-ard  M.  Victor. 
"Will  you  fight  ?"  he  shouted. 
"It   would  be  a  poor   return 
for  Monsieur  Travers'  hospital- 
ity to  brawl  before  his  house," 
said     the     young     Frenchman, 
coolly.  "Nor  do  I  need  to  prove 
my  valor  on  such  as  you." 
IE  .\sKED.  ■  But  Bknidell,  doubly  enraged 

at  his  contempt,  leaped  forward 
in  a  fury  of  anger,  and  before  any  one  could 
divine  his  intent  or  interfere  to  restrain  him 
struck  M.  \'ictor  across  fhe  face  with  the  back 
of  his  hand. 

"Now  will  you  fight  !"  he  cried,  "or  will  you 
still  hide  behind  your  servants?"  and  he  whipped 
out  his  sword. 

"Back  Louis!  Back  Francois!"  M.  Victor  or- 
dered, as  his  servants  started  toward  Blundell, 
"I'ous  ctcs  trap  tard."  And  even  as  he  spoke,  his 
sword  met  the  British  captain's,  and  the  ring  of 
steel  filled  the  air. 
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Chapter  XXII 

A    MASTER   SWORDSMAN 

So  suddenly  had  tlie  clash  between  the  two  men 
come,  that  they  were  hard  at  it  ere  the  rest  of  us 
realized  what  was  going  forward.     But  the  sharp 


some ;  but  he  seemed  not  to  have  the  strength  to 
combat  his  older  and  more  rugged  antagonist, 
who,  from  the  very  beginning,  pressed  the  fight 
fiercely,  putting  all  his  weight  into  his  attack  and 
forcing  M.  \'ictor  back  a  pace  or  two  by  the 
very  fury  of  his  onslaught. 


I    HtLU   OUT    MV    ll.V.ND,  AND    I.IHIS    PkKSl;.\Tl:l)    .NIK    Willi    Till.    (JIK  LE-BAG. 


hiss  of  the  swords  as  they  met.  brought  us  to  our 
senses,  and  Mrs.  Mummer  with  a  little  shriek  of 
terror  dragged  nie  back  out  of  the  way.  She 
would  have  had  me  run  into  the  house,  but  I 
would  not.  It  would  have  seemed  like  deserting 
M.  Victor,  who  was  brought  to  this  quarrel  on 
my  account ;  so  I  stood  apart  and  watched,  scarce 
conscious  that  I  even  breathed. 

Sword  play  was  no  new  thing  to  us  at  Dene- 
wood,  but  heretofore  I  had  witnessed  only  prac- 
tice bouts  between  Cousin  John  and  Allan 
McLane,  both  of  whom  were  reckoned  very  skil- 
ful. This,  however,  was  a  different  matter,  for 
Blundell  at  least  was  in  deadly  earnest  and  would 
kill  the  young  Frenchman  if  he  could. 

And  I.  who  knew  naught  of  M.  \'ictor"s  skill 
with  the  sword,  could  not  help  but  be  fearful  for 
the  outcome.  He  was  scarce  more  than  a  boy, 
slight,  graceful,  and,  to  my  thinking,  very  hand- 


If  Blundell  had  counted  upon  discomposing  the 
young  man  by  this  fury,  he  was  much  mistaken. 
M.  \'ictor,  angry  for  an  instant  at  the  blow,  had 
cooled  almost  as  quickly,  and  a  smile  came  to  his 
lips  as  his  sword  met  unerringly  the  heavy  thrusts 
of  Blundell. 

"Does  Monsieur  think  he  chop'  down  a  tree?" 
he  cried  out  gaily,  as  Blundell  lunged  with  fearful 
desperation.  "Monsieur  is  perchance  more  skil- 
ful with  an  ax." 

So  he  went  on,  defending  himself  with  appar- 
ent ease,  and  all  the  while  goading  Blundell  into 
a  state  of  fury  by  his  taunting  remarks,  though 
the  Englishman  said  no  word  in  reply,  but  only 
fought  the  more  desperately. 

How  long  the  combat  lasted  I  know  not.  I 
watched  the  play  of  the  swords,  scarce  conscious 
of  Louis  and  the  other  servants  standing  alert, 
their    weapons   bared    in    their   hands,    ready   to 
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guard  their  master  at  the  first  sign  of  treachery, 
but  making  no  move  to  interfere.  At  one  corner 
of  the  portico  old  Sam  crouched,  with  two  or 
three  of  our  Denewood  servants,  muttering  among 
themselves.  Mrs.  Mummer,  beside  me,  seemed 
as  fascinated  as  I,  and  after  her  first  protest  said 
no  further  word  of  my  leaving  the  spot.  It 
had  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  we  were 
powerless  to  prevent  it,  and  now  we  were  spell- 
bound. 

For  a  time  no  change  was  apparent  in  the  com- 
bat. Blundell  pressed  the  fighting  and  M.  \'ictor 
defended  himself  coolly.  But  ere  long  the  British 
captain  began  to  pant  for  breath,  aiid  behind  his 
blade  there  was  a  lack  of  its  former  force.  I 
looked  searchingly  at  him,  noting  that  his  expres- 
sion of  anger  gave  place  to  anxiety,  and,  as  he 
began  to  tire  from  his  vain  effort  to  pierce  the 
defense  of  the  young  Frenchman,  a  hint  of  fear 
growing  in  his  eyes. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  !"  cried  M.  Victor,  exultantly. 
■■your  ax  grow'  heavy,  eh?  And  yet  the  tree  still 
Stan's." 

He  laughed  a  little  joyously  as  if  he  were  hav- 
ing the  very  happiest  time  imaginable,  then  sud- 
denly there  came  a  change. 

"Come!"  he  said  sternly,  "this  seem'  monot- 
onous. You  must  strive  to  keep  me  amuse'"; 
and  in  an  instant  he  became  the  aggressor,  and 
his  bright  sword  began  to  play  about  Blundell  like 
a  flame.  Never  had  I  dreamed  of  such  mastery 
of  the  weapon  as  the  young  Frenchman  dis- 
played ! 

In  a  moment  his  slower  opponent  was  help- 
less before  a  blade  that  darted  in  and  out  like 
lightning,  and  all  the  while  his  young  opponent 
laughed  gaily. 

Step  by  step  the  one  time  British  captain  gave 
ground,  panting  like  a  thirsty  dog,  tired,  beaten, 
and  fearful  that  the  next  thrust  would  pass  his 
feeble  guard. 

'■Nay,  do  not  fear !"  cried  M.  le  \'icomte. 
"Think  you  I  would  put  a  blot  upon  a  good  sword 
by  staining  it  with  your  blood  ?  Ah,  no  !  I  could 
have  kill'  you  a  dozen  times  if  I  had  like';  but 
this  is  a  better  way  with  such  as  you  !"  and,  with 
a  short  sharp  twist,  Blundell's  sword  was 
wrenched  out  of  his  hand  and  flew  singing  across 
the  lawn. 

"Take  the  dog  away,  Louis,"  said  ]M.  \'ictor  to 
his  equerry.  "And  see  that  he  comes  not  back 
again." 

In  a  twinkling  of  the  eye  the  contest  had  ended, 

( To  be  L-M 


and  I  stood  dumb  till  Louis  started  to  lead  Blun- 
dell away. 

"Oh,  the  ring!"  I  cried.  "Pray,  don't  forget 
the  ring  !" 

Evidently  Louis  understood  that  much  English, 
for,  w^ithout  waiting  for  a  command  from  his 
master,  he  snatched  the  queue-bag  from  Blun- 
dell's head. 

"Voila,  Monsieur  Ic  I'icomte.'"  he  cried,  hold- 
ing it  toward  him.  "I'oUa!  C'cst  extraordinaire, 
n'esf-ce  pas?"  and  I  ran  to  look. 

I  held  out  my  hand,  for  I  took  a  childish  pleas- 
ure in  the  thought  of  being  the  one  to  give  the 
ring  to  M.  Victor,  and  Louis  presented  me  with 
the  queue-bag  with  the  ring  inside.  It  was  the 
bag  which  had  drawn  forth  the  exclamation  of 
surprise,  for  it  had  within  it  a  very  finely  netted 
sack  of  human  hair,  the  color  of  Blundell's,  which 
had  served  to  keep  safe  and  conceal  anything  put 
therein. 

I  noted  the  cleverness  of  this  odd  device,  but 
at  last  I  held  my  precious  ring  again,  and  to  the 
joy  I  felt  at  that,  and  all  it  meant  to  me,  was 
added  the  recollection  that  it  belonged  to  the  gal- 
lant French  gentleman  beside  me. 

"■^Monsieur,"  I  said,  handing  it  to  him,  "all  I 
regret  is  that  I  did  not  keep  it  more  safely  for 
you." 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  answered  with  a  low  bow, 
"your  regret'  are  as  nothing  to  mine.  I  shall  ever 
think  with  shame  that  I  los'  my  temper  in  the 
presence  of  a  so  sweet  lady.'' 

"You  could  not  help  it !"  I  exclaimed.  "I 
w-w-would  n't  have  f-forgiven  you  if  you 
h-h-had  n't." 

"It  was  the  blow,  mademoiselle,  that  for  the 
minute  made  me  forget  myself."  Then,  as  if 
this  reminded  him  of  Blundell,  he  turned  sud- 
denly and  looked  at  the  man,  still  standing  with 
his  head  dropped  to  his  breast.  "Louis !"  he 
cried  sternly,  "mus'  I  tell  you  twice  to  take  that 
man  away  ?  Mus'  I  remind  you  that  you  let  a 
thief  strike  your  master?  Take  him  away  and 
start  him  on  the  road.  I  care  not  to  remember 
that  I  have  had  to  cross  swords  with  him ;  though 
to  be  sure,  he  fences  like— like  what  he  is."  And 
with  that  the  young  man  turned  to  me  once  more, 
all  smiles.  "Let  us  forget,  Alademoiselle,  that 
there  are  such  people  in  the  worl'."  And  when  I 
looked  that  way  again,  Blundell  had  disappeared, 
and  I  know  not  to  this  day  what  disposition  Louis 
made  of  him ;  but,  to  my  great  thankfulness,  he 
never  again  came  into  our  lives. 


TOMMY  AND  THE  WISHING-STONE 

THE  PLEASURES  AND  TROUBLES  OF  BOBBY  COON 
BY  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 

Aiitlinr  of  "Old  .Mother  West  Wind,"  "  Bedtime  Story-Books,"  etc. 


Tommy  was  trudging  down  to  the  corn-field,  and 
his  freckled  face  was  rather  sober.  At  least  it 
was  sober  for  him,  considering  why  he  was  on 
his  way  to  the  corn-field.  It  was  n't  to  work. 
If  it  had  been,  his  sober  look  would  have  been 
quite  easy  to  understand.  The  fact  is,  Tommy 
was  going  on  an  errand  that  once  would  have 
filled  him  with  joy  and  sent  him  whistling  all  the 
way. 

"Coons  are  raising  mischief  down  in  the  corn  ! 
You  d  better  get  your  traps  out  and  see  if  you 
can  catch  the  thieving  little  rascals.  Go  down 
and  look  the  ground  over,  and  see  what  you 
think,"  his  father  had  said  to  him  at  noon,  that 
day. 

So  here  he  was  on  his  way  to  look  for  signs  of 
Bobby  Coon,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  actu- 
ally hoping  that  he  would  n't  find  them !  There 
had  been  a  time  when  he  would  have  been  all 
excitement  over  his  quest,  and  eager  to  find  the 
tell-tale  tracks  where  Bobby  Coon  went  into  and 
out  of  the  corn-field.  Then  he  would  have  hur- 
ried home  for  his  traps  in  great  glee,  or  instead 
would  have  planned  to  watch  with  his  gun  for 
the  marauder  that  very  night. 

But  now  he  had  no  such  feelings.  Somehow, 
he  had  come  to  regard  his  little  wild  neighbors  in 
a  wholly  different  light.  He  no  longer  desired 
to  do  them  harm.  Ever  since  he  had  begun  to 
learn  what  their  real  lives  were  like,  by  wishing 
himself  one  of  them  as  he  sat  on  the  old  w-ishing- 
stone,  he  had  cared  less  and  less  to  hunt  and 
frighten  them  and  more  and  more  to  try  to  make 
friends  with  them.  His  teacher  would  have  said 
that  he  had  a  "sympathetic  understanding"  of 
them,  and  then  probably  would  have  had  to  ex- 
plain to  Tommy  what  that  meant — that  he  knew 
just  how  they  felt  and  had  learned  to  look  at 
things  from  their  point  of  view.  And  it  was 
true.  He  had  put  away  his  gun  and  traps.  He 
no  longer  desired  to  kill.  He  liked  to  hunt  for 
these  little  wild  people  as  much  as  ever,  perhaps 
more,  but  it  was  in  order  to  make  friends  with 
them,  and  to  find  out  more  about  their  ways  and 
habits,  instead  of  to  kill  them. 

So  it  was  that  he  did  n't  like  his  present  er- 
rand. On  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  overlooked 
the  corn-field  he  stopped   for  a  minute  to  look 


down  on  the  broad  acres  of  long-leaved  stalks 
standing  row  on  row,  row  on  row,  like  a  well 
drilled  army.  He  thought  of  the  long  hours  he 
had  spent  among  them  toiling  with  his  hoe  in  the 
hot  sunshine  when  the  swimming-hole  was  call- 
ing to  him,  and  a  sudden  sense  of  pride  swept 
over  him.  The  great  sturdy  plants  no  longer 
needed  his  hoe  to  keep  the  weeds  down.  The 
ears  had  filled  out  and  w'ere  in  the  milk  now. 

"Seems  as  if  we  could  spare  what  little  a  coon 
wants,"  muttered  Tommy,  as  he  gazed  down  on 
the  field.    "Of  course,  if  there  is  a  whole  family 


■•IN    THK    BROOK    UKKE    FISH    TO    BE    CAUGHT. 

of  'em,  something  's  got  to  be  done,  but  I  don't 
believe  one  coon  can  eat  enough  to  do  much 
harm.  Dad  promised  me  a  share  in  the  crop, 
when  it  's  harvested,  to  pay  for  my  work.  'T  aint 
likely  to  be  very  much,  and  goodness  knows  I 
want  every  penny  of  it ;  but  I  guess,  if  that  coon 
ain't  doing  too  much  damage,  I  can  pay  for  it. ' 
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Tommy's  face  lighted  up  at  the  idea.  It  was 
going  to  taive  self  denial  on  his  part,  but  it  was  a 
way  out.  The  thought  chased  the  soberness  from 
his  face  and  put  a  spring  into  his  hitherto  reluc- 
tant steps.  He  went  at  once  to  that  part  of  the 
corn-field  nearest  the  Green  Forest.  It  did  not 
take  him  long  to  discover  the  evidences  that  a 
raccoon,  or  perhaps  more  than  one,  had  been 
taking  toll.  Here  a  stalk  less  sturdy  than  its 
neighbors  had  been  pulled  down,  the  husks 
stripped  from  the  ears,  and  a  fev,-  mouth fuls  of 
the  milk}-  grains  taken.  There  a  stalk  had  been 
climbed  and  an  ear  stripped  and  bitten  into. 

"Wasteful  little  beggar!"  muttered  Tommy. 
"Why  can't  you  be  content  to  take  an  ear  at  a 
time  and  clean  it  up  ?  Then  there  would  be  no 
kick  coming  Dad  would  n't  mind  if  you  filled 
your  little  tummy  every  night,  if  you  did  n't  spoil 
ten  times  as  much  as  you  eat.  Ha  !  here  are  your 
tracks.     Now  we  '11  see  where  you  come  in." 

Except  for  the  sharp  tips  of  the  toes,  the  tracks 
were  not  unlike  the  print  of  a  tiny  hand,  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  them  for  the  tracks  of 
any  other  animal.  Tommy  studied  them  until  he 
was  sure  that  all  were  made  by  one  raccoon,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  he  had  but  a  single  foe  to 
deal  with.  At  length  he  found  the  place  where 
the  animal  u-as  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  field. 
There  was  just  the  suggestion  of  a  path  through 
the  grass  in  the  direction  of  the  Green  Forest. 
It  was  very  clear  that  Bobby  Coon  came  and 
went  regularly  that  way,  and  of  course  this  was 
the  place  to  set  a  trap.  Tommy's  face  clouded 
again  at  the  thought. 

"I  believe  I  '11  go  up  to  the  old  wishing-stone 
and  think  it  out,"  he  muttered. 

So  he  headed  for  the  familiar  old  wishing-stone 
that  overlooked  the  Green  Meadows  and  the 
corn-field,  and  was  not  so  very  far  from  the 
Green  Forest ;  and  when  he  reached  it,  he  sat 
down.  It  is  doubtful  if  Tommy  ever  got  past 
that  old  stone  without  sitting  down  on  it.  This 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  wishing  himself  into 
anything,  and  yet  hardly  had  he  sat  down  when 
he  did.  You  see  his  thoughts  were  all  of  Bobby 
Coon,  and  so,  without  stopping  to  think  where  he 
was,  he  said  to  no  one  in  particular:  "There  are 
some  things  I  want  to  know  about  raccoons.  I 
wish  I  could  be  one  long  enough  to  find  out." 

Tommy's  wish  had  come  true.  He  was  no 
longer  Tommy  the  boy,  but  Tommy  the  coon. 
He  was  a  thick-set,  rather  clumsy-looking  gray- 
coated  fellow,  with  a  black-ringed  tail  and  a  black 
band  across  the  eyes.  His  ears  were  sharp,  and 
his  face  was  not  unlike  that  of  Reddy  Fox  in  its 
outline     His  toes  were  long  and  bare ;  and  when 


he  walked,  it  was  with  his  whole  foot  on  the 
ground  as  a  man  does  and  as  a  bear  does.  In 
fact,  although  he  did  n't  know  it,  he  was  own 
cousin  to  Buster  Bear. 

Tommy's  home  was  a  hollow  tree  with  the  en- 
trance high  up.    Inside  he  had  a  comfortable  bed, 


"ONCE    IN    -X    WHILE 


and  there  he  spent  his  days  sleeping  away  the 
long  hours  of  sunshine.  Night  was  the  time  he 
liked  best  to  be  abroad,  and  then  he  roamed  far 
and  wide  without  fear.  Reddy  Fox  he  was  not 
afraid  of  at  all.  In  fact  there  was  no  one  he 
really  feared  but  man,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night  he  thought  he  need  not  even  fear  him.  Tom- 
my's hollow  tree  was  in  a  swamp  through  which 
flowed  a  brook,  and  it  was  Tommy's  delight  to 
explore  this  brook,  sometimes  up,  sometimes 
down.  In  it  were  fish  to  be  caught,  and  Tommy 
as  a  boy  never  delighted  in  fishing  more  than  did 
Tommy  as  a  coon.  On  moonlight  nights  he  would 
steal  softly  up  to  a  quiet  pool  and,  on  the  very 
edge  of  it,  possess  himself  in  patience,  as  a  good 
fisherman  should.  Presently  a  careless  fish  would 
swim  within  reach.  A  swift  scoop  with  a  black 
little  paw  with  five  sharp  little  hooks  extended 
—  and  the  fish  would  be  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore.     It  was  great  fun. 

Sometimes  he  would  visit  marshy  places  where 
the   frogs  were  making  the  night  noisy  with  a 
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mighty  chorus.  This  was  the  easiest  kind  of 
hunting.  He  had  only  to  locate  the  spot  from 
which  one  of  those  voices  issued,  steal  softly  up, 
and  there  was  one  less  singer,  though  the  voice 
would  hardly  be  missed  in  the  great  chorus.  Oc- 
casionally he  would  take  a  hint  from  Jerry  Mu.sk- 
rat  and,  where  the  water  was  very  shallow,  dig 
out  a  few  mussels  or  fresh-water  clams. 


'ONE    NIGHT    HE    MET    HCIIIHV 


N    HIMSELF. 


At  other  times,  just  by  way  of  varying  his  bill 
of  fare,  he  would  go  hunting.  This  was  less 
certain  of  results  but  e.xciting :  and  when  success- 
ful, the  reward  was  great.  Especially  was  this 
so  in  the  nesting  season,  and  many  a  good  meal 
of  eggs  did  Tommy  have,  to  say  nothing  of 
tender  young  birds.  Occasionally  he  prowled 
through  the  tree-tops  in  hope  of  surprising  a 
family  of  young  squirrels  in  their  sleep.  None 
knew  better  than  he  that  in  the  light  of  day  he 
could  not  catch  them ;  but  at  night,  when  they 
could  not  see  and  he  could,  it  was  another  mat- 
ter. 

But  fish,  meat,  and  eggs  were  only  a  part  of 
Tommy's  diet.  Fruit,  berries,  and  nuts  in  their 
season  were  quite  as  much  to  his  liking,  not  to 
mention  certain  tender  roots.  One  day,  quite  by 
chance  while  he  was  exploring  a  hollow  tree,  he 
discovered  that  it  already  had  tenants  and  that 
thev  were  makers  of  the  most  delicious  sweets 


he  ever  had  tasted.  In  short,  he  almost  made 
himself  sick  on  wild  honey,  his  long  hair  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  little  lances  of  the  bees. 
After  that  he  kept  a  sharp  eye  out  for  sweets 
and  so  discovered  that  bumble-bees  make  their 
nests  in  the  ground :  and  that  while  they  con- 
tained a  .scant  supply  of  honey,  there  was  enough 
as  a  rule  to  make  it  worth  while  to  dig  them 
open. 

So  Tonuny  grew  fat  and  lazy.  There  was 
plenty  to  eat  without  working  very  hard  for  it, 
and  he  shuffled  about  in  the  Green  Forest  and 
along  the  Laughing  Brook,  eating  whatever 
K-niptcd  him  and  having  a  good  time  generally 
lie  dearly  loved  to  play  along  the  edge  of  the 
water  and  was  as  tickled  as  a  child  with  anything 
bright  and  shiny.  Once  he  found  a  bit  of  tin 
shining  in  the  moonlight  and  spent  most  of  the 
remainder  of  that  night  playing  with  it.  About 
one  thing  he  was  very  particular.  If  he  had  meat 
of  any  kind  and  there  was  water  near,  he  always 
washed  it  carefully  before  eating.  In  fact 
Tommy  was  very  neat.     It  was  born  in  him. 

Sometimes  daylight  caught  him  far  from  his 
hollow  tree.  Then  he  would  look  for  an  old  nest 
of  a  hawk  or  crow  and  curl  up  in  it  to  sleep  the 
day  away.  If  none  was  handy  and  he  could  find 
no  hollow  tree  or  stump,  he  would  climb  a  big 
tree  anil  stretch  himself  flat  along  one  of  the  big 
limbs  and  there  .sleep  until  the  Black  Shadows 
came  creeping  through  the  Green  Forest.  Once 
in  a  while  he  would  be  discovered  by  the  sharp 
eyes  of  Sammy  Jay  or  Blacky  the  Crow,  and 
then  life  would  be  made  miserable  for  him  until 
he  would  be  glad  to  wake  up  and  seek  some  hid- 
ing-place where  they  could  not  see  him.  It  was 
for  this  reason  chiefly  that  he  always  tried  to  get 
back  to  his  own  snug  den  by  the  time  jolly, 
round,  red  Mr.  Sun  shook  his  rosy  blankets  off 
and  began  his  daily  climb  up  in  the  blue,  blue  sky. 

One  night  he  met  Bobby  Coon  himself. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  Tommy. 

"(H'er  on  the  Mountain,"  replied  Bobby. 

"In  a  hollow  tree?"  asked  Tommy. 

"Xo.  Oh  my,  no  !"  replied  Bobby.  "I  've  got 
the  nicest  den  in  a  ledge  of  rock.  No  more  hol- 
low trees  for  me." 

"Why  not  ?"  demanded  Tommy. 

"They  are  n't  safe,"  retorted  Bobby.  "I  used 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  but  I  've  learned  better. 
I  guess  you  've  never  been  hunted.  When  you 
've  been  nearly  choked  to  death  by  smoke  in  your 
hollow  tree,  or  had  it  cut  down  with  you  in  it 
and  barely  escaped  by  the  skin  of  your  teeth,  you 
won't  think  so  much  of  hollow  trees.  Give  me  a 
good  rocky  den  every  time." 

"But  where  does  the  smoke  come   from,  and 
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why  should  my  hollow  tree  be  cut  down  ?"  asked 
Tommy  to  whom  this  was  all  new  and  very 
strange. 

"Hunters,"  replied  Bobby  briefly.  "Von  wait 
until  the  cool  weather  comes  and  you  '11  find 
out  what   I   mean." 

"But  who  are  the 
hunters  and  what 
do  they  hunt  us  for  ?" 
persisted  Tommy. 

"My,  but  you  are 
innocent!"  retorted 
Bobby.  "They  are 
those  two  -  legged 
creatures  called  men . 
and  I  don't  know 
what  they  hunt  us 
for.  They  just  do, 
that  'sail.  Theyseem 
to  think  it  's  fun.  I 
wish  one  of  them 
would  have  to  fight 
for /n.f  life.  Perhaps 
he  would  n't  see  so 
much  fun  in  it  then. 
It  was  last  fall  that 

they  drove   me   out  "it  u a*,  th 

of  my  hollow  tree, 

and  they  pretty  nearly  got  me,  too.  But  they 
won't  do  it  this  year  !  You  take  my  advice  and 
get  a  den  in  the  rocks.  Then  you  can  laugh  at 
them." 

"But  what  will  they  hunt  me  for?  I  have  n't 
done  them  any  harm,"  persisted  Tommy. 

"That  does  n't  have  anything  to  do  with  it," 
retorted  Bobby.  "They  do  it  for  fun.  Have  you 
tried  the  corn  yet?  It  's  perfectly  delicious. 
Come  on  and  we  '11  have  a  feast." 

Now  of  course  Tommy  was  ready  for  a  feast. 
The  very  thought  of  it  put  everything  else  out 
of  his  head.  He  shuffled  along  behind  Bobby 
Coon  through  the  Green  Forest,  across  a  little 
stretch  of  meadow,  and  under  the  bars  of  a  fence 
into  a  corn-field.  For  a  minute  he  sat  and 
watched  Bobby.  It  was  Tommy's  first  visit  to  a 
corn-field  and  he  did  n't  know  just  what  to  do. 
But  Bobby  did.  Oh  yes,  Bobby  did.  He  stood  up 
on  his  hind  legs  and  pulled  one  of  the  more  slen- 
der stalks  down  until  he  could  get  at  the  lowest 
ear.  Then  he  stripped  off  the  husk  and  took  a 
huge  bite  of  the  tender  milky  kernels. 

"l')ii-m-m"  said  Bobby  Coon,  and  took  another. 

Tommy  waited  no  longer.  He  found  a  stalk 
for  himself,  and  two  minutes  later  he  was  stuff- 
ing himself  with  the  most  delicious  meal  he  ever 
had  tasted.  At  least  he  thought  so  then  He 
forgot  all  about  dens  and  hunters.     He  had  no 


thought  for  anything  but  the  feast  before  him. 
Here  was  plenty  and  to  spare.  He  dropped  the 
ear  he  was  eating  and  climbed  a  big  stalk  to  strip 
another  ear.  The  first  one  was  good  but  this  one 
was  better.     Perhaps  a  third  would  be  better  still. 


riK^T    VISIT    TO    .\    CORN-FIPn.O. 


So  he  sampled  a  third.  The  moon  flooded  the 
corn-field  with  silvery  light  It  w-as  just  the  kind 
of  a  night  that  all  raccoons  love,  and  in  that  field 
of  plenty  Bobby  and  Tommy  were  perfectly 
happj'.  They  did  not  know  that  they  were  in 
mischief.  How  should  they?  The  corn  was  no 
more  than  other  green  things  growing  of  which 
they  were  free  to  help  themselves.  So  they 
wandered  about,  taking  here  a  bite  and  there  a 
bite  and  wasting  many  times  as  much  as  they  ate 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  their  good  time, 
there  sounded  the  yelp  of  a  dog,  and  there  was 
something  about  it  that  sent  a  chill  of  fright 
along  Tommy's  backbone.  It  was  an  excited  and 
joyous  yelp,  and  yet  there  was  something  threat- 
ening in  it.  It  was  followed  by  another  yelp 
and  then  another,  each  more  excited  than  the 
others,  and  then  it  broke  into  a  full-throated  roar 
in  which  there  was  something  fierce  and  terrify- 
ing. It  was  coming  nearer  through  the  corn. 
Tommy  looked  over  to  where  he  had  last  seen 
Bobby  Coon.  He  was  n't  there,  but  a  rustling 
of  the  corn-stalks  beyond  told  him  that  Bobby 
was  running,  running  for  his  life. 

Tommy  was  in  a  panic.  He  never  had  had  to 
run  for  his  life  before.  Where  should  he  go? 
To  the  Green  Forest  of  course,  where  there 
were  trees  to  climb.  In  a  tree  he  would  be  safe. 
Then  he  heard  another   sound,  the  shout  of  a 
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man.  He  remembered  what  Bobby  Coon  had 
said  about  trees  and  a  new  fear  took  possession 
of  him.  While  he  still  hesitated,  the  dog  passed. 
only  a  few  yards  away  in  the  corn.  Tommy 
heard  the  rustle  of  the  stalks  and  the  roar  of  his 
savage  voice.  And  then  suddenly  he  knew  that 
the  dog  was  not  after  him.  He  was  following 
the  tracks  of  Bobby  Coon. 

Swiftly  Tommy  stole  through  the  corn  and 
ran  across  the  bit  of  meadow,  his  heart  in  his 
mouth,  to  the  great  black  bulk  of  the  Green  For- 
est He  ran  swiftly,  surprisingly  so  for  such  a 
clumsy-looking  fellow.  How  friendly  the  tall 
trees  looked  !  They  seemed  to  promise  safety. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  Bobby  Coon  was  right 
and  that  they  did  not.  He  kept  on,  nor  stopped 
until  he  was  in  his  own  hollow  tree.  The  voice 
of  the  dog  came  to  him  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  direction  of  the  mountain,  and 
finally  ceased  altogether.  He  wondered  if  Bobby 
reached  his  den  and  was  safe. 

Of  one  thing  Tommy  was  certain;  that  corn- 
field was  no  place  for  him.  So  he  kept  away 
from  it  and  tried  not  to  think  of  how  good  that 
milky  corn  had  tasted.  So  the  summer  passed 
and  the  fall  came  with  falling  leaves  and  sharp 
frosty  nights.  They  gave  Tommy  even  more  of 
an  appetite,  though  there  had  been  nothing  the 
matter  with  that  before.  He  grew  fatter  and 
fatter  so  that  it  made  him  puff  to  run.  Unknown 
to  him.  Old  Mother  Xature  was  preparing  him 
for  the  long  winter  sleep.  By  this  time  the 
memory  of  the  dog  and  of  what  Bobby  Coon  had 
said  about  hollow  trees  had  almost  dropped  from 
his  mind.  He  was  concerned  over  nothing  but 
filling  his  stomach  and  enjoying  those  frosty 
moonlight  nights.  He  interfered  with  no  one 
and  no  one  interfered  with  him. 

One  night  he  had  gone  down  to  the  Laughing 
Brook,  fishing.  Without  warning,  there  broke 
out  on  the  still  air  the  horrid  sound  of  that  yelp- 
ing dog.  Tommy  listened  for  just  a  minute. 
This  time  it  was  his  tracks  the  dog  was  follow- 
ing There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Tommy 
turned  and  ran  swiftly.  But  he  was  fat  and 
heavy,  and  he  could  hear  the  dog  gaining  rap- 
idly. Straight  for  his  hollow  tree  fled  Tommy, 
and  even  as  he  reached  it  the  dog  was  almost  at 
his  heels.  Up  the  tree  scrambled  Tommy  and, 
from  the  safe  vantage  of  a  big  limb  which  was 
the  threshold  of  his  home,  he  looked  down.  The 
dog  was  leaping  up  against  the  base  of  the  tree 
excitedl}'  and  his  voice  had  changed.  He  was 
barking.  A  feeling  of  relief  swept  over  Tommy. 
The  dog  could  not  climb ;  he  was  safe. 

But   presently   there   were   new   sounds   in  the 
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Green  Forest,  the  shouting  of  men.  Lights 
twinkled  and  drew  nearer.  Staring  down  from 
the  edge  of  his  hole.  Tommy  saw  eager,  cruel 
faces  looking  up.  With  a  terrible  fear  gripping 
his  heart  he  crept  down  into  his  bed.  Presently 
the  tree  shook  with  the  jar  of  an  axe.  Blow 
followed  blow.  The  tree  vibrated  to  each  blow 
and  the  vibrations  passed  through  Tommy's  body 
so  that  it  shook,  but  it  shook  still  more  with  a 
nameless  and  terrible  fear. 

At  last  there  was  a  sharp  cracking  sound. 
Tommy  felt  himself  falling  through  space.  He 
remembered  what  Bobby  Coon  had  told  him,  and 
he  wondered  if  he  would  be  lucky  enough  to 
escape  as  Bobby  did.  Then  he  shut  his  eyes 
tight,  waiting  for  the  crash  when  the  tree  should 
strike  the  ground. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  was— just 
Tommy,  sitting  on  the  wishing-stone  overlooking 
the  Green  Meadows.  His  face  was  wet  with 
perspiration.  Was  it  from  the  sun  beating  down 
upon  him.  or  was  it  from  the  fear  that  had 
gripped  him  when  that  tree  began  to  fall  ?  A 
shudder  ran  over  him  at  the  memory.  He  looked 
over  to  the  corn-tield  where  he  had  found  the 
tracks  of  Bobby  Coon  and  the  mischief  he  had 
wrought.  What  w-as  he  to  do  about  it?  Some- 
how his  sympathy  was  strangely  with  Bobby. 

"He  does  n"t  know  any  better,"  muttered 
Tommy.  "He  thinks  that  corn  belongs  to  him 
as  much  as  to  anybody  else,  and  there  is  n't  any 
reason  why  he  should  n't  think  so.  It  is  n't  fair 
to  trap  him  or  kill  him  for  something  he  does  n't 
know  he  should  n't  do.  If  he  just  knew  enough 
to  eat  what  he  wants  and  not  waste  so  much,  I 
guess  there  would  n't  be  any  trouble.  He  's  just 
like  a  lot  of  folks  who  have  so  much  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it,  only  they  know  better 
than  to  waste  it.  and  he  does  n't.  I  know  what 
I  '11  do.  I  '11  take  Bowser  down  there  to-night 
and  give  him  a  scare.  I  '11  give  him  such  a  scare 
that  he  won't  dare  come  back  until  the  corn  is  so 
hard  he  won't  want  it.    That  's  what  I  '11  do ! 

"My,  it  must  be  awful  to  think  you  're  safe 
and  then  find  you  're  trapped  !  I  guess  I  won't 
ever  hunt  coons  any  more.  I  used  to  think  it  was 
fun,  but  I  never  thought  how  the  coon  must  feel. 
Now  I  know  and— and— well,  a  live  coon  is  a 
lot  more  interesting  than  a  dead  one,  anyway. 
Funny  what  I  find  out  on  this  old  wishing-stone. 
If  I  keep  on,  I  won't  want  to  hunt  anything  any 
more." 

Tommy  got  up,  stretched,  began  to  whistle  as 
if  there  was  a  load  off  his  mind,  and  started  for 
home,  still  whistling. 

And  his  whistle  was  good  to  hear. 
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THE  EDISON  TELESCRIBE 
Thomas  A.  Edison's  latest  invention,  the  tele- 
scribe,  which  makes  a  permanent  record  of  a 
telephone  conversation  between  two  persons, 
bears  out  a  remarkable  prophecy  which  the  fa- 
mous inventor  made  in  1S78.  In  that  year,  Mr. 
Edison,  with  prophetic  insight,  enumerated  ten 
uses  that  the  phonograph  would  have.  The  pres- 
ent day  sees  all  of  these  forecasts  fulfilled,  as 
Mr.  Edison  said  the  tenth  use  would  be  the  per- 
fection of  the  telephone  by  the  phonograph. 

The  Edison  telescribe  comprises  an  Edison  dic- 
tating machine,  which  is  especially  equipped  with 
the  receiving  appliances.  The  receiver  of  the 
regular  desk-telephone  is  removed  from  the 
hook  and  placed  in  a  socket  of  the  telescribe. 
Thus  the  connection  to  the  dictating  machine  is 
made  without  danger  of  criticism  from  the  tele- 
phone company,  as  the  instrument  is  merely 
acoustically— and  neither  mechanically  nor  elec- 


trically—connected to  their  lines.  The  user  then 
takes  up  the  receiver  of  the  telephone,  gives  his 
call  to  the  exchange,  afterwards  starting  and 
stopping  the  dictating  machine  by  two  small  but- 
tons on  the  telescribe.  Both  sides  of  a  telephone 
conversation  are  recorded,  including  the  words 
of  "central's"   voice  in  making  connection. 

The  telescribe  will  increase  the  use  of  the 
telephone  as  more  than  ever  a  very  important 
aid  in  business.  After  a  conversation,  the  dic- 
tator may  turn  to  his  dictating  machine  and  con- 
firm his  message  in  the  usual  manner,  while  he 
will  mark  his  letter,  "telescribed  on  the  Edison 
dictating  machine."  And  the  correctness  of  this 
confirmation  will  be  unquestioned. 

The  wax  record,  containing  the  telescript  and 
the   dictated   confirmation,    may   be    retained   in- 
definitely   for   reference;   but   in   most   instances 
the  records  need  be  held  for  only  a  few  days. 
Robert  H.  Moulton. 
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THE  ANIMALS  AT   PLAY 

HY    DALLAS    LORE    SHARP 

That  the  lower  animals  do  not  laugh,  that  they 
have  no  sense  of  humor,  is  hard  to  understand 
when  we  think  how  thoroughly  they  love  to  play. 
From  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  they  show  the 


A   GAME   OF    TAG    IN    THE    TREE-TUPS. 

keenest  joy  in  sport,  but  they  cannot  laugh!  If 
they  could,  perhaps  the  power  would  bring  with 
it  other  mental  gifts,  such  as  to  upset  the  whole 
order  of  things.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  watcher 
of  wild  life  never  gets  used  to  the  sight  of 
their  mirthless  sport,  for  in  all  other  respects 
their  play  is  entirely  human. 

A  great  deal  of  human  play  is  serious— 
desperately  serious  on  the  foot-ball  field, 
and    at    the    card-table,    especially    when    a 


trying  by  the  hour  to  do  the  same  solemn  thing: 
cuffing  a  croquet-ball  back  and  forth  from  one 
end  of  his  cage  to  the  other.  His  keepers  said 
that  without  the  plaything  the  poor  caged  giant 
would  fret  and  worry  himself  to  death.  It  was 
his  game  of  solitaire. 

In  all  their  games  of  rivalry,  the  animals  are 
as  serious  as  humans,  and,  forgetting  the  fun, 
often  fall  to  fighting,  a  sad  case  indeed.  But 
brutes  are  brutes,  and  what  can  we  expect  of 
mere  brutes?  Only  this  morning  the  whole  flock 
of  chickens  in  the  hen  yard  started  suddenly  on 
the  wild  flap  to  see  who  would  beat  to  the  back 
fence,  and  wound  up  at  the  "tape"  in  a  free 
fight,  two  of  the  cockerels  tearing  the  feathers 
from  each  other  in  a  desperate  set-t«. 

You  have  seen  puppies  fall  out  in  the  same 
human  fashion,  and  kittens  also,  and  older  folk 
as  well.  I  have  seen  a  game  of  wood-tag  among 
friendly  gray  .squirrels  come  to  a  finish  in  a  gen- 
eral fight.  As  the  crows  pass  over  during  the 
winter  afternoon,  you  w^ill  notice  their  play: 
racing  each  other  through  the  air,  diving,  swoop- 
ing, cawing  in  their  fun,  when  suddenly  some 
one's  temper  snaps,  and  immediately  things  are 
much  mixed  up  in  the  air.  They  can  get  angry, 
but  they  can  not  laugh.  I  once  saw  what  I 
fancied  was  a  twinkle  of  merriment,  however,  in 


'THE    OTTF.R    IS    A    VERY   BOY    FOR    PLAY    AND    BUILDS    HIMSELF   A    CHUTE. 


lonely  player  at  solitaire,  for  instance,  is  trying      an  elephant's  eye.     It   was  at   Barnum's  Circus, 

to  "kill  time.''  several  years  ago.    The  keeper  had  just  set  down 

I  have  watched  a  great  ungainly  hippopotamus      a  bucket  of  water  for  one  of  the  elephants  which 
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a  perspiring  and  important  youth  had  brought  in. 
The  big  beast  sucked  it  quietly  up— the  whole  of 
it  — swung  gently  around  as  if  to  thank  the  per- 
spiring boy,  then  soused  him,  the  whole  bucket- 
ful !  Everybody  roared,  and  one  of  the  other 
elephants  joined  in  the  trumpetings,  so  jolly  was 
the  joke. 

The  elephant  who  played  the  trick  looked  sol- 
emn enough,  except  for  a  twitch  at  the  lips  and  a 
glint  in  the  eye.  There  is  something  of  a  smile 
about  every  elephant's  lips,  to  be  sure,  and  fun 
is  so  contagious  that  one  should  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  saw  the  elephant  laugh.  But  if  that 
elephant  did  n"t  laugh  at  his  practical  joke,  it 
was  not  his  fault.    Hum.m  folk  did. 

From  the  elephant  to  the  infusorian,  the 
microscopic  animal  of  a  single  cell,  known  as 
the  paramscium,  is  a  far  call  — to  the  extreme 
opposite  end  of  the  animal  kingdom,  w^orlds 
ipart.  Yet  I  have  seen  the  infusorian  {Para- 
mecium caudatum)  at  play,  in  a  drop  of  water 
under  a  compound  microscope,  as  surely  as  I 
have  seen  elephants  at  play  in  their  big  bath-tubs 
at  the  zoological  gardens. 

Place  a  drop  of  stagnant  water  under  your 
microscope  and  watch  these  atoms  of  life  your- 
self. Invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  they  are  easily 
followed  on  the  microscope's  slide  as  they  skate 
and  whirl  and  chase  each  other  to  the  boundaries 
of  their  playground  and  back  again,  first  one  of 
them  "it,"  and  then  another.  They  stop  to  eat ; 
they  slow  up  to  divide  their  single-celled  bodies 
into  two  cells,  the  two  cells  now  two  living  crea- 
tures, mother  and  daughter  (but  which  is 
mother,  which  daughter,  who  can  say?),  where 
a  moment  before  the}'  w-ere  but  one,  both  of  them 
swimming  of¥  immediately  to  feed  and  multiply 
again  and  pla)'. 

Play  seems  to  be  as  natural  and  as  necessary 
to  the  wild  animals  as  it  is  to  human  beings.  Like 
us,  the  animals  play  hardest  while  young,  but  as 
some  human  children  never  outgrow  their  youth 
and  love  of  play,  so  there  are  old  animals  that 
neither  grow  too  fat,  nor  too  stiff,  nor  too  stupid, 
to  play. 

The  condition  of  the  body  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  state  of  the  spirit.  The  sleek,  lithe 
otter  could  not  possibly  grow  fat.  He  keeps  in 
trim  because  he  cannot  help  it,  perhaps ;  but, 
however  that  may  be,  he  is  a  very  boy  for  play, 
and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  build  himself  a  slide 
or  chute  for  the  fun  of  diving  down  into  the 
water. 

That  is  more  than  we  human  boys  used  to  do, 
for  we  had  ready-made  for  us  Grandfather's  two 
big  slanting  cellar  doors,  down  which  we  slid  and 
slid  and  slid  till  the  wood  was  scoured  white  and 


slippery  with  the  sliding.  The  wild  otter  loves  to 
slide,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  we  children 
did.  Up  he  climbs  on  the  bank,  then  down  he 
goes  splash  into  the  stream !  Up  he  climbs  and 
down  he  goes— time  after  time,  day  after  day. 
There  is  nothing  more  worth  having  than  a 
slide,  whether  it  be  mudbank  or  a  cellar  door. 

How  much  of  a  necessity  to  the  otter  is  his 
play    one    would    like    to    know  — what    he    would 


Copyright  by  William  I,.  1  iiiley. 
•■FOR    'PUPS.'  MY    neighbor's    BEAUTIFUL   YOUNG    COLLIE, 
PL.\Y    SEEMS    MORE    NEEDFUL   TH,\N    FOOD.  " 

give  up  for  it,  and  how  he  would  do  deprived  of 
it.  In  the  case  of  Pups,  my  neighbor's  beautiful 
young  collie,  play  seems  more  needful  than  food. 
There  are  no  children  over  at  Pups's,  there  is  no 
one  to  give  him  the  free  play  his  body  craves,  so 
that  the  sight  of  my  small  boys  sets  him  almost 
frantic.     Poor  Pups ! 

His  efforts  to  induce  a  hen  or  a  rooster  to  play 
with  him  are  pathetic.  The  hen  cannot  under- 
stand the  dog.  She  has  n't  a  particle  of  play  in 
her  anyhow,  a  truth  about  hens  that  Pups  in  turn 
can't  get  through  his  head.  He  rims  rapidly 
around  her,  drops  on  all  fours  flat,  swings  his 
tail,  cocks  his  ears,  looks  appealingly,  and  barks 
a  few  little  cackle-barks,  as  nearly  hen-like  as 
he  can  bark  them,  then  dashes  off  and  whirls 
back— while  the  hen  picks  up  another  bug!  She 
never  sees  Pups. 

The  old  white  coon-cat  is  better;  but  she  is 
usually  up  the  miff-tree.  Pups  steps  on  her, 
knocks  her  over,  or  otherwise  offends,  especially 
when  he  tags  her  into  the  fields  and  spoils  her 
hunting. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  the  more  lowly  animals  play 
as  Pups  and  the  keen-witted  otter  do,  or  indeed 
if  they  need  to  play.  One  of  our  naturalists  de- 
scribes the  game  of  "follow  my  leader"  as  he 
watched  it  played  by  a  school  of  minnows,  a  most 
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unusual  record,  but  not  at  all  hard  to  believe,  for 
I  saw  only  to-day,  from  the  bridge  in  the  Boston 
Public  Gardens,  a  school  of  goldfish  playing  at 
something  very  much  like  it. 

This  observer  was  lying  stretched  out  upon  an 
old  bridge  watching  the  minnows  through  a  large 
crack  between  the  planks,  when  he  saw  one  leap 
out  of  the  water  over  a  small  twig  floating  at  the 
surface.  Instantly  another  minnow  broke  the 
water  and  flipped  over  the  twig,  followed  by  an- 
other and  another,  the  whole  school,  as  so  many 
sheep,  or  so  many  children,  following  the  leader 
over  the  twig. 

In  some  form,  jjlay  seems  to  be  one  of  the  ele- 
mental needs  of  all  life  above  the  plants,  and 
the  games  of  us  human  children  seem  to  have 
been  played  before  the  dry  land  was,  when  there 
were  only  water-babies  in  the  world,  for  cer- 
tainly the  fish  never  learned  "follow  my  leader" 
from  us,  Xor  did  my  young  bees  learn  from  me 
their  game  of  prisoners'  base  which  they  play 
almost  every  summer  noontime  in  front  of  the 
hives.  And  what  is  the  game  the  flies  play  about 
the  cord  of  the  drop-light  in  the  center  of  the 
kitchen  ceiling?     And  who  taught  them? 

One   of   tile   most    inlcrestiuir   animal   sanies    I 


Mount  Hood  is  an  ancient  volcano,  eleven 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Some  seven  thousand 
feet  or  more  up,  we  had  come  to  "Tie-up  Rock," 
the  place  on  the  climb  where  the  glacier  snows 
lay  before  us,  and  we  were  tied  up  to  one  an- 
other and  all  of  us  fastened  by  rope  to  the  guide. 

From  this  point  to  the  peak  it  was  sheer  deep 
snow.  For  the  last  eighteen  hundred  feet  we  clung 
to  a  rope  that  was  anchored  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater  at  the  summit,  and  cut  our  steps  as  we 
climbed. 

Once  we  had  gained  the  peak,  we  lay  down 
behind  a  pile  of  sulphurous  rock,  out  of  the  way 
of  the  cutting  wind,  and  watched  the  steam  float 
up  from  the  crater,  with  the  widest  world  in  view 
that  I  had  ever  turned  my  eyes  upon. 

The  draft  pulled  hard  about  the  openings 
among  the  rock  piles,  but  hardest  up  a  flue,  or 
chimney,  that  was  left  in  the  edge  of  a  crater 
rim  when  parts  of  the  rock  had  fallen  away. 

As  we  lay  at  the  side  of  this  flue,  we  soon  dis- 
covered that  butterflies  were  hovering  about  us; 
no,  not  hovering,  but  flying  swiftly  up  between 
the  rocks  from  somewhere  down  the  flue. 

I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  What  could 
any   living  thing  be   doing  here?     And,   of   all 
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NEARING    THE    TOF.MOST    SLOPES    OF    MT.    HOOD — A   STRANGE    PL.ACE    FOR    BUTTERFLIES 


ever  saw  was  played  by  a  flock  of  butterflies  on 
the  very  top  of  Mount  Hood,  whose  pointed, 
snow-piled  peak  looks  down  from  the  clouds  over 
the  whole  vast  State  of  Oregon. 


things,  butterflies?  This  was  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  last  vestige  of  vegetation,  a 
mere  point  of  volcanic  rock  (the  jagged  edge- 
piece  of  an  old  crater)    wrapped  in  eternal  ice 
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arid  snow,  with  sulphurous  gases  pouring  over  it, 
and  across  it  blowing  a  wind  that  would  freeze 
as  soon  as  the  sun  was  out  of  the  sky. 


But  they  were  real  butterflies.  I  caught  two 
or  three  of  them  and  found  them  to  be  Vanessas 
{Vanessa  Calif ornica) ,  a  close  relative  of  our 
mourning-cloak  butterfly.  They  seemed  all  one 
species,  but  what  were  they  doing  there  ? 

Scrambling  to  the  top  of  a  piece  of  rock,  be- 
hind which  I  had  been  resting,  I  saw  that  the 
peak  was  full  of  butterflies,  and  that  they  were 
flying  over  my  head,  out  down  over  the  crater, 
and  then  out  of  sight  behind  the  peak,  whence 
they  reappeared,  whirling  up  the  flue  past  me  on 
the  wings  of  the  draft  that  pulled  hard  through 
it,  to  sail  out  over  the  crater  again,  and  again  be 
caught  by  the  draft  and  pulled  up  the  flue,  to 
their  evident  delight  —  up  and  out  over  the  sum- 
mit, where  they  again  could  take  wings,  as  boys 
take  their  sleds,  and  so  down  again  for  the  fierce 


upward  draft  that   bore   them  whirling  over  old 
Hood's  pointed  peak. 

Here  they  were,  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
snow-line,  where  there  was  no  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion, where  the  heavy  vapors  made  the  air  to 
smell,  where  the  very  next  day  a  wild  snow- 
storm wrapped  its  frozen  folds  about  the  summit 
—  here  the}'  were,  butterflies,  playing,  a  host  of 
them,  like  so  many  school-hoys  in  the  first  coast- 
ing snow  of  the  season. 

HOW  SEEDS  TRAVEL 
Some  seeds  make  journeys  with  wings,  and  oth- 
ers travel  from  place  to  place  by  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  clothes  of  men  or  the  hair  of 
animals ;  still  others  are  transported  by  birds. 
These  are  facts  that  will  interest  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  taking  an  interest  in  agriculture  and 
are  working  in  a  garden  at  home  or  at  school. 
According  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture's  specialist,  the  seed,  as  the  starting 
point  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  plant,  may  well  be 
studied  first  by  young  gardeners. 

The  seeds  of  the  maple  tree  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. .They  are  provided  with  wings,  and 
when  they  become  detached  from  the  parent 
tree  a  gentle  breeze  will  carry  them  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  branch  to  which  they 
were  attached.  There  are  many  forms  and 
modifications  of  the  winged  seed,  as  the  linden, 
the  hornbeam,  the  elm,  and  the  pine.  These  are 
all  common  trees. 

Some  seeds  are  also  provided  with  parachutes 
or  umbrellas,  not  for  protection  from  rain  and 
storm,  but  for  purposes  of  locomotion.  The  seeds 
of  the  thistle,  the  milkweed,  and  the  dandelion  — 
in  fact,  the  seeds  of  all  plants  which  have  a 
cottony  growth  —  are  provided  for  these  aerial 
journeys. 

Besides  these,  some  seeds  are  provided  with 
hooked  appendages  by  which  they  can  attach 
themselves  to  the  clothing  of  men  or  the  hair  of 
animals,  and  so  are  carried  from  place  to  place. 

The  hard  nuts  of  our  nut-bearing  trees  are  not 
used  as  food  by  birds  or  large  animals,  but  are 
usually  sought  by  squirrels  and  small  rodents, 
which  are  in  the  habit  of  gathering  and  burying 
them  in  various  places  or  storing  them  in  large 
quantities  for  winter  use.  The  result  is  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  those  which  are 
buried  in  this  manner  are  never  rediscovered  by 
those  hiding  them;  and  in  time,  nature  causes  the 
hard  shell  to  crack  open,  and  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  soil  bring  the  germ  contained  in 
the  kernel  into  life,  and  a  tree  springs  into  exist- 
ence. It  will  be  noted  that  the  nuts  which  were 
buried  by  the  squirrels  did  not  germinate  imme- 
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diately  after  being  buried,  but  waited  until  the 
warm  weather  of  the  spring  came  before  they 
put  forth  their  tender  shoots,  because  the  hard 
outer  walls  of  the  shell  would  not  at  once  admit 
the  air  and  water  to  the  germ  and  stimulate  its 
growth.  It  was  necessary  that  the  shell  should 
be  frozen  and  broken  by  the  action  of  the  frosts 
and  the  weather  before  moisture  could  gain  an 
entrance  to  cause  the  swelling  of  the  germ.  This 
peculiarity,  when  taken  advantage  of  commer- 
cially, is  called  stratification.     Seeds  with  hard 


NEPTUNE'S  BATH-TUB 
From   a  slightly  concave  chunk  of  lava,  which 
broke    oft    abruptly   at   the   edge   of   the    Pacific 
Ocean,  the  boys  of  Ocean  Beach,  California,  have 
made  a  gigantic  bath-tub. 

It  required  a  good  deal  of  tooling  to  increase 
the  length  and  depth  of  the  natural  depression  m 
the  rock,  but  the  boys  of  the  beach  town  were  in- 
dustrious, and  they  finally  succeeded  in  hollowing 
out  a  hole  fifteen  feet  wide  and  twenty-five  feet 
long,  making  the  depth  vary  from  three  feet  at 


NKFTLNES    B.\TH-Tl'B   '    (I.N    THE    FOREGKOIND)   CONSTRICTED    BY    BOYS 


shells,  such  as  cherries,  peaches,  plums,  and  the 
like,  have  to  be  stratified— that  is,  they  must  be 
planted  in  the  fall  where  the  plants  are  to  grow, 
or  they  must  be  packed  away  in  boxes  of  sand  in 
a  position  where  they  will  freeze  and  remain 
frozen  during  the  winter,  in  order  that  they  may 
germinate  the  following  spring.  If  seeds  of  this 
character  are  stored  and  kept  dry  during  the 
winter,  they  will  not  germinate  if  planted  in  the 
spring. 

Seeds  with  thin  seed-coats,  however,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  etcetera,  if  treated  in  like  manner, 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  cold,  and 
no  plants  will  result  from  planting  them  in  the 
autumn.  Such  seeds  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  retained  in  a  dry  and  comparatively 
warm  place  during  the  winter  season,  in  order 
that  their  vitality  may  not  be  destroyed. 


one  end  to  five  feet  at  the  other.  After  the  ex- 
cavating was  done,  the  inside  of  the  tub  was  plas- 
tered with  a  two-inch  coat  of  cement. 

The  huge  stone  bath-tub  stands  at  the  edge  of 
the  ocean.  For  a  short  time  each  day  the  high 
tide  completely  submerges  the  tub,  and  the  heavy 
breakers  rolling  over  it  change  the  water.  For 
the  most  part  of  the  day,  however,  the  tub  is 
available  for  bathing  purposes  and  it  is  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  children  who  are  not  permitted  to 
venture  out  into  the  waves  that  lash  the  sandy 
beach  a  few  rods  south  of  the  rocky  promontory 
on  which  the  stone  tub  rests. 

The  boys  who  fashioned  the  bathing-place  have 
named  it  "Neptune's  bath-tub."  a  title  which 
seems  to  fit  it  admirably.  Schoolgirls  also  find 
the  big  stone  tub  a  pleasant  place  for  a  morning 
dip.  E.\RL  Arthur  Christie. 


For  this  vacation  month,  the  zealous  young 
foll<  of  the  League  have  favored  us  with  a 
varied  list  of  clever  stories  appropriate  to  the 
outdoor  season  ;  with  a  remarkably  creditable  pictorial 
exhibit,  both  of  photographs  and  drawings,  and  with  a 
sheaf  of  little  poems  that  pro\'e  "The  Harvest"  to  ha\'e 
been  a  welcome  subject  to  the  lovers,  and  the  makers, 
of  verse  From  the  can^era-artists,  in  particular,  came 
an  avalanche  of  beautiful  prints.  Most  of  them  were 
scenes  of  ocean,  lake,  or  river,  but  there  were  also  many 
lovely  vistas  of  the  hills  at  twilight  ;  and  to  the  grateful 
editor,  it  seems  simply  lamentable  that  so  few  of  these 
exquisite  photographs  can  find  room  in  the  overcrowded 
pages  of  the  League.     For  in  all  of  them,  as  in  a  niir- 


As  was  to  be  expected,  the  subject  "Ar 
Outing  Adventure"  brought  us  an  unusual  number  of 
true  stories  or  actual  incidents,  some  serious,  others 
amusing,  but  all  entertaining  and  well-told.  And  one  of 
them  that  makes  a  unique  appeal  is  the  fine  description 
by  a  nine-year-old  boy  of  how  "a  queer  little  thing  that 
looked  like  an  ugly  brown  bug"  suddenly  decided  to 
become — a  dragon-fly  !  Who  shall  deny  that  for  a  small 
object  upon  a  rock  thus  to  change  marvelously  into  a 
dazzling,  winged  denizen  of  the  air  (as  w^ell  as  for  the 
small  observer  unexpectedly  to  find  himself  an  inter- 
ested naturalist),  was  indeed  "an  outing  adventure"? 
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In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Vail  Hotter  (age  14),  District  of  Columbia. 

Silver  badges,  A.  Drummond  Jones  (age  14),  Virginia;  Jeanette  Lewis  (age  15),  Massachusetts;   Beulah  Zimmerman 
(age  14),  Ohio;   Eliphalet  Wickes  (age  9),  New  York. 

VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Llewellyn  A.  Wilcox  (age   17),  California.      Silver  badges,  Dora  Gene  Colder  (age   12),  Cali- 
fornia;  Rebecca  K.  Merrill  (age  14),  New  Hampshire;    Marie  Welch  (age  15),  Illinois. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badges.  Scofield  Handforth  (age  17).  Washington;  Evelyn  Ringemann  (age  16),  California. 
J^ilver  badges,   Luther  A.  Hittle  (age   17),  Indiana;   Ralph  Schubert  (age  17),  California;    H.  Martyn  Kneedler  (age 
101,  Pennsylvania. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver  badges,  Dorothea  Setzer  (age  11),  Michigan;  Amy  F.  Smith  (age  17),  New  Jersey;   Mar- 
jorie  G.  AUin  (age  14),  New  York;  Lowber  Strange  (age  11),  Minnesota;  Bertha  F.  Worman  (age  14),  New  York. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  Margaret  S.  Anderson  (age  15),  Ohio;  Mary  Lillian  Copeland  (age  13),  Maine. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badges,  Elizabeth  Palms  Lewis  (age  13),  Michigan;  Ruth  V.  A.  Spicer  (age  15),  Dis- 
trict  of  Columbia. 
Silver  badges,  Katharine  C.  Harnett  (age  17),  Connecticut;  Marion  Ames  (age  16),  Michigan. 
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THE  HARVEST 

LLEWELLYN    A.    WILCOX     (AGE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  May,  1915) 
The  fields  lie  stretching  broad  and  white  beneath  the 

harvest  moon. 
But  not  with  ripened  grain  the  light  shows  whitened  hill 

and  dune. 
The  land  is  white  with  bleaching  bones;  above,  the 

vultures  soar  ; 
The  sleepless  nights  are  rent  by  moans  of  orphans  made 

by  war. 

The  winds  of  strife  with  bitter  breath  to  devastate  and 

scar. 
Have  left  abundant  yield  of  death  to  gather  wide  and 

far. 
The  homeless  shiver  in  the  cold  ;  the  widows  hopeless 

weep. — 
With  broken  hearts  and  woe  untold,  their  starving 

vigil  keep. 

O  thev  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  hate  in  slaughter  and  in 

fire,— 
Such  harvest  sure  must  satiate  their  greed  and  their 

desire ! 
But  yet  the  God  who  rules  on  high  sees  every  martyr 

fall. 
And  hears  each  sad  despairing  cry.  and  will  requite 

them  all  ! 


AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

VAIL    HOTTER    (AGE    I4) 

(Gold  Budge.     Silver  Badge  won  June,  I9'5) 
On  a  bright  morning  in  July,  ten  or  fifteen  young  peo- 
ple were  looking  over  the  railing  of  a  bridge,  spanning  a 
narrow,  swollen  stream.     They  were  all  carrying  lunch- 
boxes,   and   were   starting   on   a   tramp   and    picnic   some 


canoes  were  started.     After  a  time,  these  overtook  the 
beginner  and  passed  it. 

Things  in  the  first  canoe  were  not  going  quite  as 
smoothly  as  usual.  Its  masters  were  a  little  too  inde- 
pendent as  to  the  course  they  took.  The  others  had  all 
gone  close  to  the  shore  through  a  sort  of  narrow  chan- 
nel, and  thus  had  passed  the  bit  of  rough  water  ;  but  the 
two  boys  in  the  first  canoe  steered  straight  ahead.  Sud- 
denly, the  current  caught  them,  carrying  the  canoe  with 
it  as  though  it  were  a  toothpick.  They  worked  des- 
perately to  turn  now  from  their  course,  but  of  no  avail. 


HEADING   FOR   AUGUST.  BY   SCOFIELD  HANDFORTH, 

AGE   17.      (COLD  BADGE.      SILVER  BADGE 
won  JUNE,   19I3) 


A  scraping  sound,  and  the  light  craft  was  hard  on  a 
rock !  The  irresistible  current  swung  it  around,  and 
the  surprised  boys,  in  their  efforts  to  get  off  the  rock, 
turned  it  over !  Two  boys,  two  paddles,  two  bathing 
suits,  and  two  lunch-boxes  were  immediately  cast  upon 
the  water,  each  in  a  diflferent  direction. 

Everything  was  afterward  found  downstream  except 
one  paddle  and  two  brim-full  lunch-boxes  (a  very  se- 
rious loss  on  a  picnic).  The  drenched  and  sputtering 
canoeists,  with  dry  clothes  and  more  lunch,  joined  their 
friends  later,  and  walked  to  the  picnic  grounds. 


SMITH,   AGE   17. 


miles  down  the  creek.  Several  others  of  the  party  were 
going  in  canoes,  and  two  venturesome  and  unskilled 
boys  had  already  launched  their  frail  craft.  That  was 
the  reason  for  the  line  of  faces  along  the  railing. 

At  first,  all  went  well.  Sunken  rocks  were  eluded, 
and  shallow  spots  carefully  avoided.  Encouraged  by  the 
success    of    the    pioneer    voyagers,    the    other    waiting 


THE  HARVEST 

DORA    GENE    GOLDER    (aGE    I2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
When  the  days  are  growing  shorter, 
.•Knd  the  nights  are  growing  chill. 
And  the  yellow  leaves  are  falling 
In  the  wood  and  on  the  hill. 
There  comes  a  time  of  plenty. 
From  Nature's  bounteous  hand, 
.'\nd  they  gather  in  the  harvest 
From  the  fertile,  fruitful  land. 

When  the  apples  blush  their  reddest 
And  the  cornstalks  wither  away. 
And  the  sunbeams  cast  a  shorter 
And  a  milder  little  ray. 
Then  they  gather  all  the  nuts  in 
From  the  woods,  for  miles  around, 
And  their  laughter  echoes  sweetly 
With  a  joyous,  gladsome  sound. 

.^nd  then  the  days  are  cooler. 
And  the  skies  are  blue  and  clear, 
And  the  land  is  full  of  plenty 
And  a  great,  and  joyous  cheer. 
When  they  gather  all  the  crops  in 
.\nd  the  harvest  time  is  here. 
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THE  HARVEST 

REBECCA    K.    MERRILL    (AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
'T  IS  harvest-time,  and  now  the  golden  grain 
Is  being  taken  from  its  native  field 
To  minister,  a  whole,  bleak  winter  through. 
Unto  its  owner's  wants.     The  sun,  the  rain, 
The  kindly  winds  of  heav'n  produce  a  yield 
Supremely  rich  ;  the  brawny  lab'rers  wield 
With  joyous  hearts  their  pond'rous  scythes ;  in  vain 
Uo  old  men  dwell  on  years  of  gloomy  hue. 

Good  spirits  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
And  there  is  reason  :   Mother  Nature's  gifts 
Were  ne^'er  more  abundant.     Soon  a  chime. 
The  Angelus,  resounds,  and  dies  away 
Into  the  mellow  sunset,  where  great  rifts 
Of  light  fade  slowly  out ;  the  lab'rer  lifts 
The  last  sheaf  into  place  with  grateful  lay, — 
Such  is  Arcadia  in  harvest-time. 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

A.    DRUM  MONO    JONES     (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
We  were  all  at  home  that  night,  so  Grandpa  told  us  this 
story  : — 

"It  was  soon  after  the  War,  and  food  and  money  were 
scarce,"  he  said.  "  'Possum  hunting  was  very  popular. 
I  will  confess  that  I  was  fond  of  it  myself. 

**One  day  particularly  the  craze  came  on  me.  I  asked 
all  over  town  for  someone  to  go  with.  My  efforts 
among  the  white  folks  were  in  vain,  and  I  had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  an  old  negro. 

"At  eight  o'clock  we  started  out.  We  entered  the 
woods  and  rambled  around  for  an  hour,  the  dogs  occa- 
sionally finding  a  cold  trail.  Suddenly  they  started  up 
briskly  and  began  to  bark.  They  led  us  to  a  large  oak 
tree,  in  the  top  of  which  we  were  almost  convinced  that 
there  was  a  'possum. 

"Turning  to  the  negro  I  said. 

"  'Can  you  go  up  and  throw  the  'possum  down  to 
me  ?' 

"He  was  never  so  taken  aback  in  all  his  life.  He 
hesitated  for  a  minute  and  then  said  nervously,  'I 
n-never  could  c-clamb  in  my  life,  to  tell  de  tr-trufe, 
Massai     I  'se  'fraid  to  c-clamb  a  fence.' 

"It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  surprised.  Nevertheless, 
I  said, 

"  'Well,  can  you  catch  him  if  I  throw  him  down  to 
you?' 

"He  said,  'Yes,  and  nary  a  dorg  shell  tech  him.' 

"So  up  I  went.  I  caught  him  by  the  tail  and  threw 
him  down.  Then  there  was  a  scramble  between  Henry 
and  the  dogs.  At  last  Henry  got  up  minus  a  hat  but 
plus  a  'possum.  He  was  the  maddest  negro  in  creation. 
He  said, 

"  '  'Possum,  I  tryin'  ter  keep  de  d-dorgs  fum  b-bitin' 
yer  an'  yer  b-bitin'  my  han'  all  de  t-time !'  And  he 
put  out  for  home. 

"He  never  went  hunting  again.  When  asked  why,  he 
would  reply  that  he  never  liked  hunting." 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
(A  true  story) 

WINIFRED    MAYBELLE    BRONSON     (AGE    16) 

Last  summer  in  camp  I  went  on  a  canoe  trip  down  the 
Connecticut.     There  were  about  seven  canoes,  two  men. 


four  councilors,  and  twenty  girls,  and  we  left  home  in 
great  glee,  expecting  to  have  a  jolly  good  time. 

After  spending  an  exciting  night  on  a  deserted  spot 
seventeen  miles  down  the  river,  we  had  a  delicious 
breakfast  in  the  open,  and  then  as  one  third  of  the  party 
were  to  go  back  by  train,  I  included,  we  soon  started  up 
the  railroad  track  in  a  great  hurry,  for  we  had  only- 
fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  make  one  mile  and  a  half. 

It  was  difficult  walking  between  the  ties,  especially  as 
we  were  obliged  to  carry  our  heavy  blankets,  but  it  had 
to  be  done. 

After  walking  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  two  miles,  we 
met  some  workmen  who,  in  answer  to  our  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  remaining  distance  to  the  station,  replied, 
"A  mile  and  a  half  more."  That  was  most  discouraging, 
but  we  hurried  off  as  we  heard  the  remark,  "Them  must 
be  some  of  these  yere  campers." 

On  and  on  we  tramped  in  the  boiling  sun,  but  we 
were  sturdy  campers  and  we  could  not  give  up.  Then, 
a  welcome  sight !  The  station  came  into  view  but — the 
train  also.  We  commenced  running,  making  a  last  great 
effort.  But  alas  !  The  train  started  and  we  stood  gaz- 
ing in  dismay.  As  it  neared  us,  one  of  the  girls  waved 
a  red  pillow  at  the  engineer.  At  first  puzzled,  after- 
wards realizing  something  was  wrong,  he  ran  a  few 
yards  farther  and  stopped,  while  we,  a  dusty,  dead-tired 
but  triumphant  bunch,  climbed  the  steps  and  dropped 
absolutely  exhausted  into  the  comfortable  plush  seats. 
For — just  imagine  !  In  spite  of  railway  regulations,  we 
had  flagged  and  boarded  a  real  train. 


THE  HARVESTS 

MARGARET    H.   LAIDLAW    (aGE    I4) 

The  fields  are  rustling,  ripe  with  standing  grain, 

The  men  are  singing  as  to  work  they  go. 

The  thatch-roofed  village  smiles  with  busy  life, 

And  all  is  well  in  fruitful  harvest  time. 

The  stars  are  gleaming  o'er  the  garnered  crops. 

All  nature  sleeps,  the  calmest  hour  of  all  : 

Clear  through  the  woods  and  o'er  the  fields  is  heard 

The  bugle  calling  all  men  forth  to  war. 

Gay  life  is  stopped  ;  the  women  glide  about. 

Pale  shadows  of  the  laughing  maids  that  were. 

The  invader  comes  with  ruthless  blade  in  hand — 

The  harvester  is  Death — the  harvest  life. 

The  town  that  smiled  is  red  with  helpless  blood. 

And  now  the  brand  is  flung  within  the  door. 

The  mounting  flames  hiss  ravage  and  rapine. 

And  barbarous  hands  do  murder  and  rejoice 

In  this  most  awful  harvesting  of  life. 
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MY  HARVEST 

M.^RIE    WELCH     (AGE     15) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  world  is  new  and  life  is  new  and  all  is  at  the  dawn, 
And  Labor  waits  and  Fellowship,  and  still  the  day 

steals  on. 
And  Youth  is  mine  and  Life  is  mine,  and  forth  into 

its  field 
Oh,  fain  indeed  would  I  depart  to  take  what  Life  can 

yield  ' 


But  long  before  the  harvest  time,  the  seed  must  here 

be  sown. 
And  I  must  haste  to  sow  it,  ere  the  morning-time  is 

flown. 
And  all  of  love  and  happiness  and  good  that  I-ife  can 

hold. 
That  seed  alone  I  '1!  try  to  sow,  and  wait. — it  shall 

luifold. 

I  look  below  upon  the  plain,  where  far  and  far  away 
I  see  the  toiling  thousands  in  the  light  of  waking  day. 
And  I  must  forth,  the  struggle  meet  that  stretches  far 

below. 
And  comes  at  last  the  call  to  Life — to  Labor!  I  nmst  go. 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  the  things  I  do  not  understand ; 
With  what  I  would,  but  cannot ;  with  the  weakness  of 

my  hand ; 
But   here  the  message  that   I    keep,   believing,   none  the 

less. 
Though  I  sow  in  pain  and  sadness.  I  shall  reap  in 

happiness! 


AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
(An  Actual  Experience) 

JEANETTE   LEWIS    (.4GE    15) 

{Silver  Badge) 
"For    goodness'     sake,    girls !     what     are    those    people 
doing?      Look    at    them,    both    waving   as   though    they 
knew  us !" 

A  party  of  boys  and  girls  were  spinning  along  a 
country  road  in  a  large  automobile.  They  were  going 
out  in  the  hills  for  a  picnic  and  as  they  were  far  from 
home  they  were  surprised  at  seeing  these  people  waving 
to  them  from  a  carriage. 

They  rode  along  enjoying  the  scenery  and  exchanging 
jokes  and  stories  when  someone  called  attention  to  some 
funny  little  pigs  by  the  roadside. 

Margaret    turned    to     look    at    them     and     suddenly 


screamed,  "Bob,  stop  the  car.  quick!  we  're  afire!"  But 
poor  Bob  was  a  little  deaf  and  did  not  hear  her  cry. 
Instead  he  increased  the  speed  on  this  fine  stretch  of 
road.  Nevertheless,  the  others  had  heard  and  the  car 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  stop. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  all  to  jump  out  and  discover 
that  the  fire  was  directly  in  back  of  where  Margaret  had 
been  sitting. 

"Sand,  people,  sand  !"  called  Bob.  and  all  began  taking 
sand  from  the  dry  road,  throwing  it  on  by  handfuls. 
Two  went  for  water  at  a  nearby  farmhouse  and  soon  the 
fire  was  extinguished. 

But  how  had  it  started? 

Before  this  question  was  answered  the  people  who 
had  signaled  from  the  carriage  came  riding  up  and  said 
that  they  had  seen  the  flame  playing  around  that  "young 
gal's"  shoulders  and  had  tried  to  warn  them  but  could 
not  make  themselves  understood.  They  had  pursued 
the  car  for  at  least  a  mile  and  had  at  last  caught  up. 
So  it  must  have  been  burning  for  some  time. 

The  real  answer  to  the  question  was  never  definitely 
decided  but  all  were  most  thankful  to  have  escaped 
without  injury. 


AN   OUTING  ADVENTURE 
{A   true  story) 

JEAN    F.    BLACK    (aGE    I4) 

It  was  a  delightful  day  in  August  when  a  stageful  of 
happy,  crippled  children  started  on  their  annual  picnic 
to  the  lake. 

When  about  half  way  to  their  destination  their  road 
led  up  an  incline  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  at  the 
foot  of  which  flowed  the  Hudson  River. 

They    were   nearing   the   top   of   this  incline    when   the 


("goIns  upT) 


horses  balked  and  started  backing  toward  the  brink  of 
the  precipice. 

They  were  not  going  very  fast  but  were  not  far  from 
the  brink  when  several  of  the  older  crippled  boys,  de- 
spite their  numerous  braces  and  crutches,  managed  to 
stop  and  hold  the  stage  while  the  driver  chained  the 
wheels  and  quieted  the  horses. 

Luckily  most  of  the  children  were  too  young  to  real- 
ize their  peril,  therefore  this  adventure  did  not  prevent 
most  of  them  from  having  the  best  time  of  the  year. 

Since  this  "near"  accident,  a  road  has  been  cut 
through  the  mountain  so  altho'  the  cripples  still  hold 
their  annual  picnic  at  the  lake  they  do  not  travel  the 
perilous  road. 
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,voE    14,  BY   DOROTHY  GLADDING,  i 

'THE  WATER  (OR  THE  HILLS)  AT   TWILIGHT." 


AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

BEULAH   ZIMMERMAN    (AGE    14) 

(^Silver  Badge) 
Tommy   is  a  boy,   and   Fide   is  a  stubby   little   dog  that 
follows    his    youthful    master    about    and    wriggles    with 
delight  when  he  is  noticed. 

All  was  bustle  at  Tommy's  house  for  they  were  mak- 
ing ready  for  an  outing  at  grandfather's  and  Fido,  in  a 
most  marvelous  manner,  contrived  to  be  under  every 
one's  feet  at  once.  However,  they  finally  managed  to 
get  started  and  in  due  time  arrived,  with  happy  and 
expectant  faces.  Now  Tommy's  grandfather  has  a 
hobby, — it  is  geese.  He  has  whole  flocks  of  them,  and 
among  them  is  an  old  gander,  whose  character  is  rather 
doubtful. 

As  the  day  progressed,  Tommy  was  blissfully  devour- 
ing mince  pie,  doughnuts  and  numerous  other  delicacies, 
when  suddenly  he  was  interrupted  by  a  terrific  noise 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  front  yard.  He  ran  out 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  there  was  Fido,  dashing 
madly  about,  with  the  old  gander  after  him.  Poor 
Fido's  tail  was  in  shreds  and  his  eyes  bulged  wildly. 
Tom  rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  alas ! — the  gander  was 
an  old  hand  ;  he  skillfully  kept  Tom  on  one  side  and 
Fido  on  the  other. 

Just  then  grandfather  appeared,  but  to  Tom's  utter 
disgust  he  began  to  laugh, — in  fact  he  sat  down  on  the 


veranda  and  fairly  rolled  in  mirth,  until  he  saw  that 
poor  Tom  was  dangerously  near  the  point  of  tears ;  so 
he  picked  up  a  stick  and  with  a  few  well  directed 
strokes  drove  the  gander  away  quacking. 

Tom  very  dignifiedly  picked  up  Fido  by  his  front  end, 
and  marched  into  the  house. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  Fido  was  perfectly  content 
to  stay  in  his  basket  for  several  days  after. 


.A.N  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

ELIPHALET  WICKES    (aGE  9) 

{Silver  Badge) 
We   had   just   been    out    fishing.      As    I    rowed   the   boat 
ashore,    we    saw,    on    a    rock,    a    queer    little    thing   that 
looked  like  an  ugly  brown  bug. 

As  we  watched  him,  he  suddenly  cracked  open 
straight  down  his  back,  and  a  poor,  forlorn  looking 
something  crawled  slowly  out,  and  lay  still  on  the  rock. 
He  was  drying  himself. 

Pretty  soon  he  spread  four  transparent  wings  that  we 
had  not  noticed  before,  I  took  him  carefully  off  the 
rock,  and  placed  him  in  my  hand,  watching  his  wings 
slowly  unfold. 

All  of  a  sudden,  he  began  to  move  his  wings  slowly 
up  and  down.  His  tail,  which  all  this  time  had  been  a 
ball,  slowly  began  to  unroll. 
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Then  there  was  a  beautiful  sight.  Beautiful  lights, 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  began  to  come  in  his  gauzy 
wings. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  they  came.  After  that,  he  spread 
his  wings,  and  flew  around  the  boat. 

.^n  ugly  grub?     No!     A  beautiful  dragon-fly! 


(SILVEK   BADGK.) 


AM  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

MARV    C.VNTY    (AGE    I3) 

One  week  last  summer  my  cousin,  Lnura,  and  I  went 
with  some  of  our  friends  to  the  northern  part  of  Wis- 
consin. 

We  were  staying  near  some  caves  and  as  we  were 
anxious  to  explore  them  we  went  one  day  to  a  cave 
which  was  only  a  half  a  mile  away.  We  took  with  us 
four  candles  and  a  box  of  matches  which  we  thought  a 
sufficient  supply. 

As  we  entered  the  cave  we  lit  a  candle  which  Laura 
carried.  It  was  an  old  cave  and  the  top  of  it  sagged  so 
much  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  upright. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  of  walking  we  turned 
back  as  we  had  found  nothing  of  interest.  Imagine  our 
surprise  and  fright  when  we  found  that  the  cave  had 
caved  in  ! 

"What  shall  we  do,"  gasped  Laura  while  I  stood  too 
terrified  to  speak. 

In  a  little  while  when  I  had  somewhat  gotten  over  my 
fright  I  saw  a  little  hole  just  large  enough  to  look 
through.     I  looked  out.     No  one  was  in  sight. 

"Let  's  see  if  we  can  make  the  hole  bigger,"  I  said  to 
Laura,  "but  we  must  be  careful  so  it  won't  cave  in 
again."  Carefully  we  lifted  away  the  loose  stone  and 
earth.  Once  or  twice  the  dirt  fell  down  and  we  were 
afraid  that  we  would  make  it  worse,  but  in  an  hour  we 
had  made  a  hole  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  We  were 
very  tired  and  we  took  turns  in  calling.  At  last  we 
were  heard  and  Laura's  father  came  to  our  rescue  and 
dug  us  out.  We  were  glad  to  get  home  and  ever  since 
then  I  have  been  afraid  to  go  inside  caves. 

THE  HARVEST 

MARY    I.    FRY    (aGE    I4) 

Over  the  hill  comes  Mr.  Sun 

And  looks  on  all  around. 

He  is  up  to  see  the  fun 

And  hear  the  jolly  sound 

Of  children's  voices  shouting  gay 

As  off  they  run  to  tramp  the  hay. 


The  farmer  comes  to  help  them  "work" — 

They  really  hinder  him — 

He  cuts  the  hay  while  round  they  lurk 

'Til  light  is  growing  dim. 

Then  home  they  go  to  tell  the  tales 

Of  fun  they  've  had  o'er  hills  and  dales. 

The  Harvest  moon  shines  over  all, 
The  children  soundly  sleep. 
L'p  in  the  trees  that  are  so  tall 
The  owls  their  night  watch  keep, 
."Vnd  parents  dear  peep  in  to  steal 
A  look  at  those  whose  joys  they  feel. 

THE  H.\RVEST  (A  WAR  PRAYER) 

MARJORIE   E.   SAL'NDERS    (aGE    I4) 

O  God,  the  blood  of  many  nations  doth  stain  the  world 

to-day. 
The  world  is  black  with  anger,  and  with  anger  nations 

slay. 
Thy  foolish,  blundering  pupil,  man,  has  gone  against 

Thy  will. 
The  law  which  Thou  hast  given  him,  the  law  "Thou 

shalt  not  kill." 
He  hath  done  cruel  sowing,  but  the  reaping  Thine 

shall  be  ; 
Help  us  Lord,  O  help  us,  as  our  prayers  rise  up  to  Thee. 

Twelve  months  ago  we  offered  thanks  to  Thee,  O   Lord 

on  high. 
And  now  in  .'ill  our  misery,  O  Lord,  hear  Thou  our  cry  ! 
Man  hath  done  the  sowing,  but  the  reaping  Thine 

shall  be  ; 
Help  us  Lord,  O  help  us,  as  our  prayers  rise  up  to  Thee. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  190 

The  St.  Niciuii.,\s  League  aw.trds  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  nyigiiml  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  190  will  close  August  24  (for  for- 
eign members  August  30).  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  fur  December. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "  The  Winter  World,"  or  "  A  Christmas  Hymn," 
or  "  \'ule-tide  Cheer." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.       Subject,  "  A  Christmas  Story. " 

Photograph.  -■Xny  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "A  Family  Pet." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  ■'  My  Favorite  Subject,"  or  a  Heading  for  Decem- 
ber 

Puzzle.  .Vny  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-bo.\." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aceompaiiied  hy  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  //i^A/ the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  .St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  w/io  must  be 
convineed  beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself  —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  bach.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  ' '  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles." 
Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

35J  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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The    Strange    Story   of  v-^, 

Mr.  Dog -^  Mr.  Bear 

By  Mabel    Fuller   Blodgetf 

(FOR  VERY   LITTLE  EOLK) 


IV.   MR.   REP  FOX  t;ETS  MORE  THAN 
HE  COMES  EOR 

When  Mr.  Bear  had  heard  all  Mr.  Dog"s  adven- 
tures and  the  mean  way  Mr.  Red  Fox  had  treated 
his  friend,  he  was  very  angry  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  that 

SOMKTHIXG  SHOULD  BF  DOXE 

ABOUT  uri 

That  s  just  the  wav  Mr.  Bear  said  it  to  him- 
self. 

And  he  thought  and  he  thought ;  and  by  and 
by  he  fixed  on  the  most  beautiful  plan.  When 
he  told  it  to  Mr.  Dog.  Mr.  Dog  fell  right  off  his 
chair  he  laughed  so  hard. 

"That  's  perfectly  fine,  Mr.  Bear!"  he  said, 
when  he  could  speak.  "You  certainly  are  a 
wonder."  But  !Mr.  Bear  modestly  shook  his 
head. 

"I  hope  it  works  right,  that  's  all,"  he  an- 
swered. "And  now  the  very  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  put  up  the  sign,  'Fresh  Eggs  for  Sale.'  " 

Now,  of  course,  you  wonder  what  eggs  had 
to  do  with  Mr.  Bear's  plan  about  punishing  Mr. 
Red  Fox  for  his  bad  conduct  toward  Mr.  Dog 
that  time  he  fell  into  the  river,  but  you  must 
just  wait  patiently  and  listen. 

To  begin  with,  you  must  know  that  a  number 
of  Mr.  Bear's  and  Mr.  Dog's  friends  had  begun 
to  lose  valuables,  and  in  a  very  queer  way.  First, 
an  oddly  dressed  fellow  with  a  long  green  coat 
and  a  slouch  hat  tied  tight  under  his  chin  so  you 
could  only  see  the  top  of  a  pointed  nose  would 
call  with  some  story  at  this  one's  house  or  that, 
and  right  afterward  it  would  be  found  that 
something    very    nice    indeed    had    disappeared. 


Sometimes  it  was  the  dinner,  sometimes  it  was 
a  beautiful  warm  muffler  or  a  pair  of  boots.  The 
most  expensive  thing  was  a  silver  teapot  belong- 
ing to  Mrs.  Opossum,  a  widow  with  a  large 
family,  who  had,  she  said  tearfully,  just  turned 
her  back  on  the  stranger  for  a  moment.  X'ow 
nobody  knew  just  who  the  thief  was.  but  many 
guessed. 

Wise  Mr.  Owl,  for  one,  had  seen  a  fine  red 
bushy  tail  one  evening  when  the  green  coat  had 
caught  for  a  moment  on  a  hedge,  while  the  odd 
stranger  was  passing  through. 

Mr.  (iray  (ioose  said  that  of  course  he  did  n't 
care  to  have  the  thing  repeated  as  coming  from 
him,  but  he  must  say  there  were  a  great  many 
more  feathers  in  Mr.  Red  Fox's  back  yard  than 
could  easily  be  explained  away.  This  was  the 
first  time  any  one  had  said  Mr.  Red  Fox's  name 
right  out  loud  like  that,  but  the  forest  people  who 
heard  it  all  nodded  their  heads. 

All  this  gossip  had  come,  with  more  besides,  to 
Mr.  Bear:  and  at  last  so  many  things  were  missed 
that  everybody  wondered  what  was  to  be  done. 

"We  "11  have  to  get  the  police;  that  's'vvhat 
we  '11  have  to  do,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Opossum.  "i\Iy 
beautiful  silver  teapot!  \\'hat  would  my  dear 
husband  have  said  if  he  had  been  alive  !  But  a 
poor  widow  has  nobody  to  look  out  for  her," 
and  she  wiped  her  eyes  on  the  corner  of  her 
shawl. 

"There,  there,  don't  cry.  dear  Mrs.  Opossum !" 
said  Mr.  Bear,  in  a  comforting  voice,  for  it  was 
to  him  she  had  been  telling  for  the  tenth  time  of 
the  loss  of  her  beautiful  teapot  the  day  the 
stranger  had  called  and  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water,  and  she  had  just  turned  her  back  for  a 
moment.  "No,  we  don't  want  the  police.  If  it 
is  Mr.  Red  Fox  who  is  doing  all  this,  as  people 
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seem  to  think,  he  's  so  sly  he  would  only  make 
us  all  look  foolish  if  we  came  out  with  any  such 
story  to  the  police  without  any  proofs.  What  we 
want  is  to  catch  him  in  the  act  and  force  him  to 
give  back  the  things,  and  make  him  so  sorry  and 
ashamed  of  himself  he  '11  leave  the  forest  for 
good." 

"Oh,  dear  Mr.  Bear  !"'  said  the  widow,  sobbing 
harder  than  ever  at  the  thought  of  getting  back 
her  teapot:  "blessings  on  you  forever  if  you  can 
do  that,  Mr.  Bear.  But  do  it  as  soon  as  you 
can,  won't  you  ?'" 

'"Yes,  indeed!"  said  Mr.  Bear:  "I  've  a  score 
of  my  own  to  settle.  Mr.  Dog  has  been  robbed 
and  badly  treated  too:  and  whoever  touches  Mr. 
Dog,  touches  me."  And  he  looked  so  fierce  that 
the  Widow  Opossum  scurried  home  without  any 
further  leave-taking. 

Mr.  Bear  went  into  the  house,  and  with  the 
help  of  Mr.  Dog  he  fixed  some  very  heavy  win- 
dow  weights   on   the   pantry   window.      Then   he 
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and  Mr.  Dog  arranged  a  cord  in  such  a  way 
that  the  window  could  be  easily  opened  or  .shut 
from  Mr.  Bear's  chamber  window,  which  was 
directly  above.  Then  Mr.  Bear  got  about  two 
dozen  nice  fresh  eggs  and  put  them  in  a  market- 
basket  on  the  pantry  floor  just  under  the  win- 
dow, which  he  left  about  six  inches  open.  Then 
he  and  Mr.  Dog  left  a  board  just  outside,  where 
it  would  be  extremely  handy  for  any  one  trying 
to  get  into  the  house.  And  last  of  all,  Mr.  Bear 
took  out  his  jack-knife  and  went  into  the  forest 
nearby,  and  when  he  came  back  he  had  several 


nice,  limber,  birch  switches  without  any  leaves 
or  twigs  on  them.  These  he  carried  carefully 
into  the  house,  and  then  he  locked  up  as  usual, 
for  it  was  getting  dark,  and  he  and  Mr.  Dog 
went  to  their  rooms  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Red  Fox  was  at  home,  and  a 
snug  little  place  it  was.  Just  two  rooms  and 
a   lean-to.    with   crimson   window-curtains,   now 
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tightly  drawn  so  that  nobody  could  peep  in,  an 
open  fire,  where  some  nice  stew  was  slowly 
cooking  and  sending  out  the  most  attractive 
odors,  and  Mr.  Red  Fox  himself  in  a  cushioned 
rocking-chair  and  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  which 
had  just  been  poured  from  a  fat  silver  teapot 
that  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  one  that 
■Mrs.  Opossum  was  always  talking  about. 

Mr.  Red  Fox  ate  his  supper  with  relish, 
washed  his  whiskers,  let  the  fire  die  out,  washed 
the  silver  teapot  and  put  it  away— where  do  you 
think?  Not  on  a  shelf,— oh,  no!  Not  in  plain 
sight  anywhere,  but  under  the  mattress  of  his 
bed.  From  this  strange  place  Mr.  Red  Fox  also 
took  a  bag  of  money— the  very  bag  of  money 
that  he  had  stolen  from  poor  Mr.  Dog  the  day 
Mr.  Dog  almost  drowned  in  the  river.  He  also 
took  out  several  other  articles,  and  last  of  all 
the  red  morocco  collar  with  its  burnished  brass 
plate. 

Mr.  Red  Fox  put  on  the  collar  and  then 
walked  up  and  down  before  the  mirror,  admir- 
ing himself.  By  this  time  it  was  getting  quite 
late.  Mr.  Red  Fox  opened  the  cottage  door  just 
a  crack  and  looked  cautiously  out.  Not  a  sound 
or  sign  of  anything.     He  locked  the  door  again, 
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and  went  to  the  cupboard  where  he  pulled  out  a 
long  faded  green  coat  and  an  old  slouch  hat  that 
he  tied  firmly  under  his  chin  so  that  only  the  end 
of  his  pointed  nose  showed.  Then  he  went  and 
rolled  in  the  ashes,  that  were  now  only  pleas- 
antly warm  in  the  fireplace.  Yes,  he  did !  And 
when  he  stood  up,  he  was  not  Mr.  Red  Fb.x  but 
Mr.  Dingy  Gray  Fo.x,  and  that  suited  him  better. 
He  put  on  his  old  green  coat,  tucked  the  money 
bag  and  other  things  away  beneath  the  mattress, 
(all  but  the  collar,  which  he  forgot),  opened  the 
door,  went  out  after  listening  a  moment,  locked 
it,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket  and  sauntered  oft  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bear's  cottage.  You  see 
Mr.  Red  Fo.x  had  read  the  sign  I  told  you  about ; 
and  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  he  just  doted  on,  it  was  fresh  eggs. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Bear  was  sound  asleep  in  his 
four-post  bed  and  Mr.  Dog  was  asleep,  but  not 
so  soundly,  in  his  white  iron  cot.  It  was  clear 
starlight  and  you  could  see  quite  plainly  all 
about  the  cottage.  Presently.  Mr.  Dog  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window  to  glance  about :  and  as 
he  did  so,  he  drew  softly  back,  for  something  or 
somebody  below  was  stirring. 

Mr.  Dog  hardly  breathed  for  fear  of  making  a 
noise,   but   the   stranger   beneath,   after   looking 


carefully  around,  went  and  got  the  wooden 
board  that  Mr.  Bear  had  left  so  near  the  house, 
put  it  softly  against  the  side  of  the  cottage, 
scrambled  up,  still  without  making  a  single 
sound,  and,  squeezing  through  the  opened  win- 
dow, disappeared  into  the  pantry.  It  was  too 
dark  for  Mr.  Dog  to  be  perfectly  sure,  but  he 


thought  the  intruder  had  worn  a  long  coat  and 
a  slouch  hat  well  tied  on  over  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Dog  ran  quietly  but  swiftly  to  Mr.  Bear's  cham- 
ber. 

"  'Sli — sh,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  in  a  whisper,  "he  's 
there,— he  "s  in  the  pantry  !  " 

"fiood  enough."  whispered  back  Mr.  Bear; 
and  he  walked,  for  all  his  great  body,  as  lightly 
as  ever  Mr.  Dog  could  do,  to  the  window  of  the 
room. 

Mr.  Bear  was  smiling.  Me  had  the  slender 
rope  that  went  from  the  pantry  windgw  to  his 
own  room  firmly  held  in  his  paw. 

So  they  waited.  .\nd  by  and  by  the  hall  clock 
began  to  strike:  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve !  Mid- 
night !  And  then  from  below  came  the  least  lit- 
tle bit  of  a  noise.  The  pantry  window  moved 
just  a  trifle,  somebody  with  a  slouch  hat  on  stuck 
his  head  out,  waited,  and  then  very  cautiously 
stole  down  the  board,  that  had  been  left  tilted 
against  the  cottage  wall  beneath  the  window. 
Out,  as  I  have  said,  came  his  head,  and  out  came 
his  body,  long  coat  and  all  — all,  did  I  say?  No, 
not  quite  all,  for  the  stranger's  bushy  tail  was 
still  within:  and  at  that  precise  moment  Mr. 
Bear  let  the  cord  loose  that  held  up  the  window- 
weights,  and  down  came  the  window-  and  held 
the  stranger  fast  !  And  oh,  how  he  struggled, 
:uid  kicked,  and  pawed  the  sloping  board  I  No 
use;  there  he  was  held  fast,  high  and  dry,  head 
down  and  tail  up,  and  no  prospect  of  getting 
away. 

Mr.  Bear  stopped  long  enough  to  get  his  beau- 
tiful limber  birch  switches,  and  then  he  and  Mr. 
Dog  made  their  way  outside. 

"What  's  this?  What  's  this?"  said  Mr.  Bear 
in  a  loud  voice.  "W'hv,  it  looks  like  brother  Red 
Fox." 

"It  certainly  is,  Mr.  Bear,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  "but 
what  is  Mr.  Red  Fox  doing  here?" 

"If  you  please,  gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger, 
(who  was  really  no  stranger  at  all,  as  you 
know),  and  talking  in  a  high,  squeaky  voice, 
"1  'm  only  a  poor  wayfarer  in  search  of  a  crust 
of  bread.  Let  me  go,  gentlemen:  kindly  let  me 
go,  and  I  '11  trouble  you  no  more  !" 

"Wayfarer,  indeed !"  said  Mr.  Bear  with  a 
grunt.  "We  know  you  too  well  for  such  tricks, 
Mr.  Red  Fox." 

"Red  Fox !"  squeaked  the  intruder  in  pre- 
tended surprise.  "Red  Fox  !  My  dear  sir  !  See 
how  gray  my  fur  is." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bear  shortly,  'T  see.  but  I 
think  I  can  soon  change  it  back  to  its  right 
color."  And  without  more  words  Mr.  Bear  took 
the  birch  switch  in  his  great  paw  and  began  to 
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give  Mr.  Red  Fox  the  most  thorough  thrashing 
he  had  ever  had  in  all  his  life.  As  the  wood 
ashes  flew  up  in  a  cloud,  Mr.  Bear  sneezed  and 
coughed,  but  he  never  stopped  for  a  moment  till 
the  switch  broke  fairly  in  two. 


Mr.  Red  Fo.x  was  begging  at  the  toj)  of  his 
Kings  to  be  let  off,  and  making  promises  without 
number. 

"So  you  feel  you  've  had  enough,  Mr.  Red 
Fox?",  Mr.  Bear  asked  sternly. 

"Oh,  yes  !  quite  too  much,"  answered  Mr.  Red 
Fox,  promptly. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Bear,  "this  last  was  just  a 
little   matter  of   business   between   you    and   me. 

( To  hs  c 


It  helps  to  even  things  up  for  the  way  you 
treated  Mr.  Dog.  But  now  there  are  other  mat- 
ters. What  about  the  stolen  muffler  ?  What 
about  the  boots?  What  about  Mr.  Dog's  collar 
and  money-bag?  What  about  the  silver  teapot?" 
And  with  each  question  he 
gave  Mr.  Red  Fox  a  re- 
minder that  his  arm  was  as 
strong  as  ever,  and  the  sec- 
ond birch  switch  just  as  lim- 
ber and  useful  as  the  first. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  said  Mr. 
Red  Fo.x,  and  his  slouched 
hat  fell  off  and  his  green 
coat  was  split  right  down  the 
back  by  his  frantic  struggles. 
"I  '11  give  'em  all  back,"  he 
panted. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr. 
Bear,  pausing  and  wiping  his 
forehead  with  the  back  of 
his  paw ;  for  though  it  was 
a  cool  night,  he  was  quite 
heated  with  his  exertions. 
And  the  end  of  the  matter 
was,  Mr.  Red  Fox  had  to  tell 
Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.  Bear  just 
where  he  kept  all  the  things 
he  had  stolen,  and  promise 
to  leave  that  part  of  the 
country  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  sell  his  house  and  pack 
up  his  belongings. 

"And  just  make  sure  they 
are  your  belongings,"  said 
Mr.  Bear  in  a  terrible  voice; 
"for  if  you  take  so  much  as  a 
pin-feather  that  does  n't  be- 
long to  you,  Mr.  Red  Fox, 
I  '11  find  out,  and  then  —  " 

"I  won't,"  interrupted  Mr. 

Red  Fox  hurriedly,  "I  won't, 

I  won't !"  The  end  of  it  was, 

Mr.    Dog  was   sent   to   fetch 

the  money,  and  the  boots,  and 

I  1  the   muffler,   and   the   teapot, 

and    all    the    other    articles, 

having  first  put  on  his  own  red  morocco  collar 

taken  from  Mr.  Red  I-"o.x's  neck,  and  mighty  glad 

he  was  to  get  it. 

.\\\A  when  l\Ir.  Dog,  heavily  laden,  came  back, 
Mr.  Red  I-^ox  lost  no  time,  I  can  tell  you,  in  run- 
ning for  home  just  as  fast  as  his  aching  bones 
would  let  him. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  hozv  Mr.  Red  Fox  got 
more  than  lie  came  for. 

HtlllUtJ.) 
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We  print  below  the  full  directions  and  diagrams  for 
making  the  simplest  and  least  costly  form  of  model  aero- 
plane. The  text  and  diagrams  are  furnished  by  Mon- 
tague Palmer,  E.E..  author  of  the  article  in  the  July 
number,  "What  Every  One  Should  Know  about  the 
Aeroplane." 

A  SIMPLE  FLYING  MODEL 

Cut  out  of  soft  wood  two  sticks  %  inch  x  ^ie  inch  and 
3  feet  long.  Be\'el  one  side  of  each  end,  and  glue  and  tie 
the  ends  together  forming  a  "V."     (Fig.  i.) 

Bend  a  hair-pin  to  the  form  of  a  long  "\J"  with  eyes 
at  each  end,  and  bind  this  on  at  the  tip  with  more  thread 
and  glue.     (Fig.  2.) 


Drill  or  burn  a  hole  in  the  center  of  each,  large  enough 
to  admit  a  hair-pin.  Now  start  to  carve  by  cutting  down 
opposite  corners  of  the  blocks.  Study  out  carefully 
which  are  the  proper  corners  to  cut.  The  finished 
propellers  must  appear  as  in  Fig.  6.  Note  that  they  are 
opposite,  not  alike. 

After  cutting  aw-ay  the  surplus  corners,  the  blades 
will  be  formed,  and  these  must  be  left  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible. To  reduce  weight,  the  portions  near  the  hub  must 
be  well  trimmed  away  until  they  are  quite  flat. 

Finish  with  a  round  file,  and  then  sandpaper. 

Balance  the  propellers  occasionally  by  rotating  them 
on  a  piece  of  hair-pin.  They  can  be  made  to  remain  ini- 
mo\'ahle  in  any  position  by  trimming  away  from  the 
heavy  side. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.8. 
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Next  bind  a  6  inch  piece  of  thin  wood  or  bamboo  'A 
inch  X  %  inch,  i  inch  from  the  free  ends  of  the  "V" 
and  then  brace  the  frame  with  two  additional  strips, 
dividing  it  into  3  parts.  Also  glue  a  sinall  beveled  block 
of  wood  yi  inch  high  to  each  stick,  4j4  inches  from  the 
tip.     (Fig.  3.) 

Cut  two  small  blocks,  each  %  inch  X  14  inch  X  %  inch. 
Drill  a  hole  through  the  '/j  inch  length  of  each,  and  with 
the  hole  running  lengthwise  of  the  frame,  bind  one  of 
these  with  thread  and  glue  to  the  free  end  of  each  stick. 
(Fig.  4.)  Be  sure  that  the  hole  is  large  enough  to  per- 
mit a  piece  of  hair-pin  to  rotate  freely  in  it. 

The  most  difficult  operation  necessary  is  the  carving 
of  the  propellers,  but,  with  a  little  patience  and  a  sharp 
knife,  this  is  soon  accomplished. 

Cut  out  from  soft  wood,  two  blocks  6  inches  xi^ 
inches  X^  inch,  and  saw  each  of  them  to  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 


With  small  round-nose  pliers  bend  a  loop  or  ring,  as 
small  as  possible,  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  hair-pin.  Cut 
off  the  ring  and  make  another,  and  so  on  until  four  are 
made.  Flatten  out  each  of  them  on  a  piece  of  iron  with 
a  blow  of  a  hammer.  These  are  the  bearings  for  the 
propellers. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  hair-pin  about  4  inches  long,  and 
make  a  short  loop  at  the  end  of  each.  Pass  one  through 
each  propeller  as  far  as  it  will  go,  then  slip  two  bearings 
on  each,  and  finally  slip  each  through  its  respective 
bearing-block  on  the  frame. 

Then  bend  each  of  the  straight  ends  into  a  hook  to 
take  the  rubber.     (Fig.  7.) 

Be  sure  that  each  propeller  is  placed  at  its  proper  side. 
Hold  the  frame  up  with  the  propellers  facing  you  and 
with  the  brace-strips  on  top,  and  observe  them.  If  the 
near  upper  edges  point  toward  each  other,  they  are 
correctly  placed.     (Fig.  8.) 
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To  make  the  planes,  cut  out  two  pieces  of  smooth 
newspaper.  4  inches  X  20  inches,  and  two  pieces  4 
inches  x  7  inches.  Cut  out  some  thin,  soft-wood  sticks, 
about  'A  inch  x  ^g  inch,  and  cut  off  3  pieces  20  inches 
long,  2  pieces  7  inches  long,  and  8  pieces  3}^  inches 
long.  Lay  one  of  the  paper  pieces  down  and  glue  the 
sticks  on  it  according  to  the  designs  shown  in  Fig.  9. 


Fig.  11. 


THE  WINDER,  AND 


In  the  large  plane,  one  20  inch  piece  is  glued  across 
the  top  of  the  short  crosspieces,  and  then  the  second 
piece  of  newspaper  is  glued  over  the  whole.  For  the 
small  plane,  the  second  piece  of  paper  is  glued  directly 
on  the  crosspieces.  Apply  the  glue  to  the  wood,  not  to 
the  paper.  Also,  be  careful  that  the  lower  paper  is  not 
stuck  to  the  table  by  glue  running  through. 

Then  leave  the  planes  to  dry.  Make  sure  that  they 
are  not  twisted  in  the  least  They  must  be  absolutely 
flat. 

When  dry,  fasten  to  the  frame  with  rubber  bands,  as 
shown.  The  front  edge  of  the  small  plane  must  rest 
upon  the  %  inch  block  of  wood.     (Fig.  10  and  Fig.  3.) 

Bend  an  "S"-shaped  hook  for  each  side  of  the  aero- 
plane and  hook  one  to  each  eye  at  the  tip.  Then  string 
rubber  thread  between  these  hooks  and  the  hooks  on  the 
propellers  as  shown.  Use  about  8  strands  of  %  inch 
flat  rubber  on  each  side,  or  its  equivalent.  Then  tie  the 
ends  of  the  rubber  threads  together.      (Fig.    ir.) 

The  model  is  now  complete. 

To  wind  up,  turn  each  propeller  inward  at  the  top  500 
times  or  more.  This  is  a  rather  tedious  job,  and  hence 
it  is  much  better  to  make  a  winder.  Any  handy  boy 
can  make  one  of  these  from  an  ordinary  egg-beater,  and 
every  model-enthusiast  should  ha\'e  one. 

When  using  the  winder,  let  some  one  hold  the  aero- 
plane at  the  rear,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  pro- 
pellers from  rotating.  (Fig.  11.)  Then  the  "S"  hooks 
are  detached  from  the  eyes  at  the  tip  and  hooked  into 


the  hooks  on  the  winder.  By  turning  the  -vvinder  100 
times,  the  rubber  skeins  are  twisted  500  times  each. 
The  saving  of  time  is  evident.  Be  sure  that  the  rub- 
bers are  twisted  in  the  right  direction,  otherwise  the 
model  will  attempt  to  fly  backwards — and,  of  course,  no 
flight  will  result ! 

When  the  winding  is  completed,  replace  the  "S" 
hooks  on  the  model,  take  it  from  your  helper  and  launch 
it,  as  follows  : 

Hold  it  at  the  rear,  planes  on  top,  and  with  the  apex 
tip  inclined  slightly  upward.  Then  give  it  an  easy  push 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  pointed,  and  let  go.  If 
properly  balanced,  it  will  soar  away.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, dive,  draw  the  large  plane  forward.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  should  rise  too  rapidly,  draw  the  large  plane 
rearward,  toward  the  propellers.  Use  at  first  50  turns 
of  the  winder  until  the  balance  is  perfected. 

After  you  have  succeeded  with  this  model,  it  will  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  for  you  to  make  a  model 
that  will  fly  1000  feet  or  more;  and  for  such  a  model, 
better  bearings,  lighter  framework,  special  paper,  and 
efficient  propellers  are  essential. 

As  in  any  other  art,  success  will  not  necessarily  greet 
you  at  your  first  attempt,  and  hence  the  old  reliable  rule 
to  "try,  try  again"  holds  true  in  model-aeroplar.ing, — ■ 
though,  fortunately,  each  trial  is  of  great  interest  in 
itself,  regardless  of  the  result. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 
My  dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  writing  to  let  you  know 
that  you  have  gained  the  interest  of  a  class  of  fifteen 
girls.  We  read  you  at  our  sewing  lessons  which  are  the 
first  half-hour  in  the  afternoon.  Many  of  the  girls  from 
other  grades  enjoy  your  stories,  but  we  (the  eighth 
grade)  are  interested  both  in  the  stories  and  the  League 
work. 

I  have  taken  you,  dear  St.  Nicholas,  for  twelve 
years,  ever  since  I  was  three  years  of  age,  so  you  can 
judge  for  yourself  what  a  great  friend  you  are  to  me. 

Father  took  you  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  In  looking 
through  my  grandmother's  library  may  be  seen  ten  thick 
volumes  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  your  back  numbers  of 
the  tweh-e  years  are  all  laid  away  in  our  attic  to  be 
bound  likewise. 

Your  friend  and  reader, 

Elle.n'  N.  Mason   (age   15). 


M^rsovan.  Turkey. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  written  to  you  before 
or  e\-en  sent  things  to  the  League,  because  it  is  too  far 
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for  any  contribution  I  might  wish  to  offer  to  reach  you 
in  time. 

About  a  week  ago  I  took  a  trip  to  Kanak,  which  is  a 
little  village  about  forty  miles  away.     We  went  to  meet 


some  friends  who  were  coming  hire.  We  have  to  travel 
here  in  carriages,  because  there  are  no  trains  yet.  The 
carriages  here  are  not  like  the  American  ones.  The  top 
is  round  and  is  covered  on  the  outside  with  black.  In- 
side, there  are  often  many  tassels  made  of  bright-col- 
ored wool.  Sometimes  they  are  purple,  pink,  yellow, 
green,  or  sometimes  they  are  all  one  color.  These  car- 
riages have  no  seats,  so  we  put  in  the  bedding  we  shall 
need  to  sleep  on  at  the  inn.  It  takes  about  twelve 
hours  to  get  to  Kanak  in  one  of  these  carriages.  On 
this  trip,  I  counted  about  160  camels  which  were  taking 
wheat  to  the  coast.  Sometimes  we  see  many  more 
camels  than  that. 

We  have  taken  St.  Nichoi.a.s  for  many  years,  and  I 
still  have  it.  I  read  the  stories  to  two  of  my  friends 
who  do  not  take  it,  and  we  wait  eagerly  for  the  next 
numbers.  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  "The  Housekeep- 
ing Adventures  of  the  Junior  Blairs."  I  have  tried 
some  of  the  things. 

Your  loving  reader, 

K.\TiiEKiNE  J.  White  (age  14). 

Portland,  Ore. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  taken  you  before  this 
year.     My  sister  gave  you  to  me   for   Christmas  and   I 
like  you  very  much.     I  am  very  interested  in  "The  Lost 
Prince"  and  "The  Boarded-up  House." 

I  have  a  horse  so  I  ride  nearly  every  day.  I  enjoy 
reading  the  Letter-box  so  much. 

I  am   in  the  fifth  grade  at  school.     We  have  a  little 
time  for  stories  some  days,  so  I  have  taken  you  with  me 
so  our  teacher  could  read  you  to  the  class. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Suzanne  Caswell  (age  11). 

Pinewood,  Tenn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  It  seems  as  if  you  always  come  to 
your  "Watchful  waiters"  just  at  the  time  to  make  them 
happiest.  My  brother  and  I  fuss  over  you  every  month. 
I  like  "The  Lost  Prince,"  "The  Boarded-up  House," 
and  "Peg  o'  the  Ring"  best. 

W^e  have  some  copies  of  St.  Nicholas  printed  in 
1880-81-82-83-84.  They  are  very  interesting  but  not 
nearly  as  nice  as  the  new  ones. 

Your  always  devoted  reader, 

Eleanor  Hall  (age  13). 


"THE    TICK   OF   THE    MUNICIPAL   CLOCK" 

Tick  lock  .'     Tick  lock  !     Tick  lock  ! 

If  that  were  all  the  noise  you  could  make  you  would 
not  think  very  much  of  yourself,  would  you?  I  wouldn't 
cither,  if  I  were  merely  one  of  those  wee  little  things 
that  call  themselves  clocks,  that  stay  on  a  mantel-shelf 
all  their  insignificant  little  lives,  and  never  do  any  good 
to  any  one  except  the  members  of  just  one  household. 
But  I  'm  not  such  :  in  fact,  I  consider  myself  one  of  the 
most  important  personages  in  the  town.  To  show  you 
just  a  little  of  my  importance,  I  intend  to  describe  just 
one  half-hour  of  my  day,  between  one  and  half  past  one. 

1  tick  very  quietly,  with  few  passers-by,  from  twelve 
until  the  hour  of  one ;  and  then,  oh  my !  How  they 
do  come  !  .Xutomobiles  fly  past,  bearing  their  small  oc- 
cvipants  to  the  school,  which  I  see  with  my  highest  eye. 
Then  come  the  children  on  foot,  children  of  all  styles, 
sizes,  and  ages ;  fat  children,  slim  children,  tall  and 
sliort  children.  Some  happy  and  laughing,  others  sad 
and  downcast,  some  anxious  about  coming  examinations, 
others  scoffing  at  such  small  worries.  Some  whose 
clothes  seen"!  to  hang  on  them,  and  some  who  are  as  trim 
as  dressed  dolls. 

Among  them  I  often  see  old  gentlemen  who  are  walk- 
ing, after  their  luncheon.  By  the  way,  here  comes  one 
now,  the  laughing  children  all  crowding  around  him, 
demand  the  sweeties  which  they  know  are  hidden  in  his 
pockets.  As  he  disappears,  I  see  another  old  gentleman 
take  his  place,  but.  Oh  I  how  different  !  This  man's  face 
is  so  gruff  and  angry  that,  instead  of  luring  the  children 
to  him,  he  makes  them  rvni  away  with  many  anxious 
backward  glances. 

The  most  important  part  of  all  is  to  me  that  every 
one  of  these  many  children  glance  at  my  merry  coun- 
tenance before  hurrying  on  their  way. 

Now  school  has  evidently  begun,  because  the  children 
have  stopped  coming  and  it  is  twenty  minutes  after. 
No  !  Here  conies  one  more  little  child,  and  she  bursts 
into  tears,  for  she  is  late.  Ah,  my  dear  little  one.  would 
that  I  could  go  back  for  you  !  But  my  way  lies  forward, 
never  backward.  As  she  disappears  around  a  curve,  I 
will  end  my  story,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  doubt 
left  in  your  minds  any  longer  about  my  importance. 
Edith  Meyer  (age  12). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULV  NUMBER 


Trii 


Bf. 


2.  Att-end.  3.  Bea-ci 
Pedant.  8.  Bot-tom.  9.  Sat-ire.  10.  Devour.  11.  Soi 
Beh-old.  13.  Bel-fry.  14  Off-ice.  15.  Kid-nap.  16.  Sc 
App-ear.  18.  Hap-pen.  ig.  Rep-eat.  20.  Can-ned.  21. 
22.    Uph-eld.     23.    Cat-nip.     24.    Res-cue.     25.    Mys-elf. 

Numerical.    "  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death."  Patri 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.     Washington  took 
the  army. 


Ri' 


loNAL.      Porto    Rico.     Cross-words;    i.    Pales- 
Saragossa.     4.    Pittsburg.     5.  Vancouver.     6. 


8.    Gr 
Chase. 


^^he^ 


PiNWHEEL  Puzzle.  1 
Enter.  II.  Across:  i.  S.  2.  T.  I 
Dash.  7.  Yea.  8.  Rs.  o.  E.  III. 
Artie.  4.  Adore.  5.  Chase.  IV. 
Based.  4.  Rapid.  5.  Agree.  V. 
East.     5.    Rosa's.    6.    Same. 


Haven.  3.  Avert. 
,  3.  Ear,  4.  Abel. 
Across:  I.  Means. 
Across  :   i.    Enter. 


7.    Yea.     8.    St.    9.    S. 


N.  C.    3. 


Transpositions.  Julius  Ca 
3.  Deal,  Lead.  4.  Lies,  Isle.  5 
Cape.  8.  Beat,  Abet.  9.  Sea 
Abed.     12.    Pare,  Reap. 


ir.  I.  Jets,  Jest.  2.  Rui 
Sues,  Uses.  6.  Cars,  Scar. 
Eras.     10.    Pals,  Slap,     i 


Novel  Acf 
Coffee.  2.  Ti 
7.  Profit.  8. 
Cayman. 


asTlc.  Third  row 
jupe.  3.  Trudge. 
Rafter,      g.    Abjt 


Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed 


Fourth  of  July. 
4.    Market.     5.    Si 

)  puzzles. 


Cross-words :  i. 
turn.  6.  Aghast. 
II.     Halter.      12. 


th. 


magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  ; 
IV  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Splc 


Elizabeth  Pali 
Hepn. 


.  .d  before  May  24  from   Katharine  C.  Harnett— Marion  Ames— Ruth  V.  A. 

Lewis— Helen  A.    Moullon— Elizabeth  B.  Tiel— Elizabeth  L.  Young— "Queenscourt"— Evelyn 

-Ruth  J.  Browne— -M.  W.  J."—"  Chums." 

'  May  Numhek  were  received  before  May  21  from  Lawrence  \.  Wood,  7— Marshall  A.  Best,  7— Clifford  A.  Furst, 

lor  P.   Childs.  7— Helen   Fox,  7— Helen  A.  Vance,  7— Janet  Tucker,  7— No  name,  7— Janet  B.   Fine,  7— Hubert 

6— Ignatius  Vadn,  6— Phyllis  Young,  6— Whitney  Ashbridge,  5— Alice  N.  Farrar,   5— Marian  Frauenthal,  4— 

!au   4— Miriam  Hardy,  4— Bessie  Welis,  3— A.  Bristow  and  M.  Smyth,  3— Edith  C.  McCullough,  3— Winifred  S. 

n  Rodeen,  2- Elizabeth  Swords,  2— Margaret  Hyde,  2— Ethel  Schnepf,  2  — Hewlett  Duryea,  2— iM.  and  A.  Pond, 

3ckend,  I— F    E.  Dewall,  i— B.  W.  Palmer,  i— A.  MacKinnon,  .— L.  S.  Jadwin,  i— I.  E.  Miller,  1— E.  G.  Cramer, 

■her,   i-C.   Berg,   i— C.  Carney,  i— V.  Merrill,  i— A.   R.   Dillingham,   i— E.    McGillicuddv,   i— H.   Goldman,  i  — 

— M    F.   Burke,  i— A.  Rice,   i— M.   L.   Post,   i— A.   Eisenhauer,  i— E.   Howbert,  j— J.   E.   Didisheim,   i-L 


Hillman— Margaret  F.  Call— Cli 

Answers  TO  Puzzles  in  th 
7-Saiah  Starkweather,  7— Eli 
Barentzen,  7— Florence  Noble 
Constance  Miller.  4— Eleanor  1 
Walz.  3—1  R.  Miller.  2-Hel( 
,_M.  S-  Guthrie,  2— M.  M.  St 
I— M.  Schwarz,  i— C.  McKen 
M.  Albrecht,  i— M.  H.  How< 
Waintrot,  I— A.  B.  Knapp,  i— R.  O.  English,  1— A.  Fa 

NUJVrERICAL,  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  forty-seven  letters  and  form  a  quota- 
tion and  the  name  of  its  author. 

My  21  is  a  very  interesting  pronoun.  My  36-46—10  is 
to  regret.  My  4— 41-33-14  is  a  combustible  substance. 
My  39-28-S-18  is  tart.  My  37-25-35-22-30  is  to  slide. 
My  1-45-19-43  is  to  dig.  My  27-6-12-23  is  an  am- 
phibious animal.  My  29-3S-3-7-15  is  impaired  by  in- 
action. My  13-2-47-5-32  is  an  animal  formerly  very 
numerous  in  our  country.  My  16-3 1-9-26-44-20  is  a 
number  of  things  bound  together.     My  34-40-42-24-17- 

II  is  to  put  ashore  on  a  desolate  island. 

JEAN  F.  black  (age  14),  League  Member. 


,  I— E.   Howbert, 
-M.  L.  Speare,  i — A  Wolfson,  i — E.  C.  Jennings,  t— E.  Ti 


ill  each 


right-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand  letter 
spell  the  name  of  a  European  country. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  greedy  eater.  2.  To  wind.  3-  To 
unsettle.  4.  A  white  ant.  5.  Severe  toil.  6.  To  intro- 
duce formally.     7.  Trickery. 

HUBERT  barentzen  (age  15),  League  Member. 

PYK-VMID  or  S«)IT.\KES 


NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  first  row  of  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
fine  story,  while  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the 
pen-name  of  the  author. 

Cross-words:  i.  The  old  name  of  a  Japanese  official. 
2.  Purpose.  3.  Works.  4.  A  masculine  name.  5.  What 
the  sun  was  considered  by  the  Egyptians.  6.  A  per- 
sonal pronoun.  7.  To  go  to  the  top  of.  S.  Revolved.  9.  A 
beginner.  10.  Reverberated,  or  repeated  in  sound,  ir. 
The  tough  stem  of  a  palm,  used  for  wickerwork. 

EDITH  pierpont  stickney  (age  ^s),  Honor  Member. 

DOUBLE  DI.4^GONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  the  diagonals,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter 
to    the    lower,    right-hand    letter,    and    from   the   upper. 


In  solving  this  puzzle  follow  the  above  diagram,  though 
each  square  in  the  puzzle  contains  five  cross-words  in- 
stead of  three. 

I.  I.  A  vestige.  2.  Kingly.  3.  The  ancient  Greek 
market-place.     4.  A  unit  of  weight.     5.  High  in  spirits. 

II.  I.  A  period  of  time.  2,  Fancy.  3.  A  statue.  4. 
Accurate  reasoning.     5.  Upright. 

III.  I.  A  county  of  Kansas.  2.  A  South  American 
plain.  3.  A  slow,  stately  form  of  musical  composition. 
4.  A  mass  of  cast  metal.     5.  Dingy. 

IV.  I,  To  chatter.  2.  A  projection  in  a  wall.  3.  An 
expert.     4.  A  pig-like  animal.     5.  A  hallway. 

V.  I.  A  lock  of  hair.  2.  To  lease  again.  3.  To  run 
away.     4.  The  cuttlefish.     5.  To  take  unlawfully. 

VI.  I.  To  sing  as  the  Swiss  mountaineers  do.  2.  A 
musical  drama.  3.  To  preclude.  4.  To  obliterate.  5. 
Roman  household  gods. 

DUNCAN  SCARBOROUGH   (age   17),  Hoiior  Member. 
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ILLUSTRATED  PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

I\  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  ten  objects  are  rightly  named,  the 
initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  battle 
fought  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

BROKKN  WORDS 

(Silver  Batf^e,  St    Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Ten    well-known   names   have   been   broken   up  into  syl- 
lables  and   words.      Put   them  together,   and   the   words 
will  appear. 

LA,  LAND,  FIELD,  IS,  CLEVE,  LAKE,  DIANA,  VILLE,  TAI..  PO, 
HE,  SEE,  POL,  WORTH,  LENA,  SPRING,  HAS,  IN,  NASH,  LIS, 
LAND,  LEA,  ANNA,  SALT,  OAK,  VEN,  CITY. 

MARY    LILLIAN    COPELAND    (.age    I3). 

CONNECTED  SQUARES  AND  DIAMONDS 

(Silver  Bad^f,  St   Nicholas  League  Competition) 

* 

***** 
....**%RrSS. 

k'-'-  '■  '■  '      '.'.'.'.* 

A  i£ »  *  * 

.4ktiV*  ,*,»* 

tvfc *** 

& * 

R  •:.   M  fi  K 

•   •   .  •  i  e.  )o  ■  •  .  . 
S 

I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  To  caper  2.  To  ad- 
judge. 3.  Denominated.  4.  A.  battle  fought  in  1346.  5. 
Whirlpools. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Herbage.  2.  To 
unweave.  3.  A  genus  of  plants.  4.  Despatches  5  To 
slit. 

III.  Lower.  Left-hand  Square:  i.  To  assign.  2.  To 
fluctuate.  3.  A  genus  of  plants.  4.  To  restore  to  fresh- 
ness.    5.  Attracts. 


IV.  Lower,  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Exposed.  2  To 
expiate.  3  A  citizen  of  Rome  4  To  decree.  5  In- 
dents. 

V.  Upper  Diamond:  i.  In  pasted.  2.  Consumed.  3. 
A  large  vehicle.    4.  To  instigate.     5    In  pasted. 

VI.  Left-hand  Diamond:  1  In  pasted.  2  A  drink. 
3.  Active.    4.  A  period  of  time.     5.  In  pasted. 

VII.  Right-hand  Diamond:  t  In  pasted.  2.  Pos- 
sessed     3.  Colorless.     4.  Transacted.     5    In  pasted. 

VIII.  Lower  Diamond:  1.  In  pasted.  2.  Depressed. 
3.  Peels.    4.  A  cave.     5    In  pasted. 

MARGARET  S.ANDERSON    (age    15). 
<JEOCiR.\PHICAL  PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

I.  A  RIVER  not  far  from  Madras  2.  Certain  islands  not 
far  from  Apia.  3.  A  mountain  in  Trinidad.  4.  A  city 
of  Wisconsin.  5.  Certain  islands  near  Scotland.  6.  A 
city  of  Switzerland.  7.  A  little  river  of  Michigan.  8.  A 
very  great  river.     9.  A  bay  of  Ireland. 

When  the  foregoing  names  (of  equal  length)  have 
been  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  their  ini- 
tials will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  city. 

ESTHER  isKAELOwiTz  (age  13),  League  Member. 

A  Pl-ZZLIXG  P.\NTRV 

John  was  weighing  different  objects  in  the  pantry  He 
found  that  three  plates  and  two  bowls  weighed  as  much 
as  one  large  pitcher :  also,  that  one  pitcher  and  two 
bowls  weighed  as  much  as  nine  plates ;  and  that  six 
bowls  weighed  as  much  as  one  pitcher  and  three  plates. 
He  now  wants  to  know  how  many  bowls  would  weigh  as 
much  as  six  plates. 

MARGARET  SPAULDING  (age  12),  Hoiior  Mcnibcr. 

DOUBLE   DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonals,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  and  from  the  upper, 
right-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand  letter,  will 
spell  a  famous  country  and  its  most  famous  city. 

Cross-words:  i.  Sickly.  2.  A  river  of  the  Egyptian 
Sudan.  3.  To  decapitate  4  To  congeal  with  cold.  5. 
Modulation  of  voice.     6.  Mistakes 

ABRAHAM   B-    BLINN    (age   15I,  Leayue  Member. 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  DEP.VRTMENT  OF   CL'RRKNT  HISTORY 
CONDUCTED  BY  S.  E.   EORMAN 

Author  of  "  .Advanced  Civics."  "  \  Ilistory  of  tlie  L'nited  States."  etc. 

[BeiUN'Mm;  with  this  number,  St.  Niciiulas  will  have  a  special  Department  in  which  .American  boys  and  girls  can 
learn  month  by  month  much  about  the  great  things  that  are  happening  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Department  will 
be  called  Thk  Watch  Towkr.  because  Dr.  Forman  will  watch,  as  from  a  tower,  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  will  ex- 
plain for  young  folk  what  he  sees.    Our  readers  will  find  his  story  of  each  month  both  interesting  and  profitable  — Editor.] 


A  FOREWORD 

In  this  number  you  can  learn  of  the  great  events 
which  occurred  in  the  month  of  July.  But  before 
I  begin  with  the  events  themselves,  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  purpose  of  our  new  De- 
partment. 

In  the  great  Library  of  Congress  at  Washing- 
ton, stacked  high  upon  hundreds  of  shelves,  you 
may  see  thousands  of  newspapers,  which  are  sent 
to  the  Library  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  columns  of  these  newspapers  there  are  re- 
corded millions  of  events  which  are  occurring 
day  by  day  in  our  own  country  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. But  no  person  could  learn  of  all  these 
events,  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  read  of  the 
things   that   happen   in   a   single   day.  .  So   The 


W.VTCH  Tower  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you  of 
everything  that  happens,  for  of  the  millions  of 
events  that  occur  every  day  in  the  world  not  one 
in  a  thousand  — no.  not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand 
—  is  important  enough  to  receive  attention  in  this 
Department.  For  here  you  are  to  read  only  of 
great  events,  of  events  that  are  of  the  highest  and 
greatest  importance. 

i\nd  what  is  such  an  event  ?  .\\\  event  is  truly 
great  and  truly  important  when  it  leads  to  other 
events,  when  it  makes  some  change  in  human  af- 
fairs. An  event  that  makes  no  great  change  in 
things,  that  leaves  the  world  about  as  it  would 
have  been  if  the  event  had  never  happened,  can 
hardly  be  called  a  great  event. 

The  difference  between  a  great  event  and  one 
that  is  not  great  may  be  made  plaiti  by  an  illus- 
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tration :  Let  us  suppose  that  in  New  York  City  or 
Chicago  a  building  sixty-five  stories  high  has  been 
erected.  In  these  days  the  erection  of  such  a 
structure  would  not  be  an  event  of  very  great  im- 
portance, for  such  a  building  would  not  change 
anything  very  much ;  it  would  simply  be  a  little 
taller  than  some  other  very  tall  sky-scraper.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  in  New  York  or  Chicago  a 
building  of  sixty-five  stories  .should  topple  over 
and  it  could  be  shown  conclusively  that  it  fell  be- 
cause it  was  run  up  too  high.  Now  the  falling  of 
this  building  would  be  a  great  event,  for  doubt- 
less the  catastrophe  would  make  men  afraid  to  put 
up  any  more  sky-scrapers  sixty-five  stories  high 
and  thereafter  they  would  be  content  with  build- 
ings not  so  tall.  Tn  other  words,  the  accident 
would  lead  to  a  change  in  the  manner  of  erect- 
ing buildings :  and  because  it  led  to  this  change, 
it  would  be  a  truly  great  event.  And  this  is  the 
kind  of  event  that  we  shall  select  for  notice  in 
our  new  Department— the  things  that  are  truly 
great,  the  things  that  are  making  important 
changes  in  the  afifairs  of  the  world. 

As  you  read  The  Watch  Tower. you  will  know 
that  you  are  learning  a  certain  kind  of  history, 
for  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  history.  The 
history  which  you  study  in  school  tells  you  of 
what  happened  in  the  years  and  centuries  that 
have  gone  by.  It  shows  you  how  one  great  event 
in  the  past  has  followed  another,  and  how  all  the 
events  have  rolled  on  together  and  have  made 
the  world  which  we  now  see  around  us.  Thus 
the  history  which  we  study  in  school  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  past :  and  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of 
history  is  to  explain  the  present,  to  explain  how 


the  world  of  to-day  has  come  to  be  what  it  is. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  history  which  tells 
us  of  things  which  are  happening  in  our  own 
times  and  under  our  own  eyes.  This  may  be 
called  current  history,  because  it  tells  us  of  events 
that  are  running  or  floi^'ing  by.  the  word  "cur- 
rent" meaning  "running"  or  "flowing  by."  Or 
it  may  be  called  "contemporary  history,"  because 
it  gives  an  account  of  our  own  times,  the  word 
"contemporary"  meaning  "in  our  own  time." 
Whatever  we  may  call  this  second  kind  of  his- 
tory it  is  present-day  history.  This  is  the  kind  of 
history  you  will  be  learning  when  you  read  The 
W.\TCH  Tower  — the  history  of  the  present. 

.\nd  what  is  the  purpose  of  such  present-day 
history?  Its  main  purpose  is  to  teach  you  some- 
thing about  the  future.  Just  as  the  history  of  the 
past  helps  us  to  understand  the  present,  so  does 
the  history  of  the  present  help  us  to  take  a  peep 
at  the  future.  The  things  that  are  happening  this 
week  and  this  month,  if  they  are  really  great 
things,  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  things  that 
will  happen  in  the  years  that  are  to  come ;  and 
if  we  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  events  of 
this  month,  we  shall  with  our  mind's  eye  be  able 
to  look  ahead  and  foresee,  and  better  understand, 
some  of  the  things  that  are  to  happen  next  month 
and  next  year.  So  if  you  will  read  these  stories 
in  The  W.\Tcn  Tower  as  they  appear  month  by 
month,  you  will  find  that  they  will  be  of  real  use 
to  you  in  your  life:  they  will  try  to  teach  you  the 
true  meaning  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
at  present :  and  because  they  will  do  this,  they 
will  give  you  a  broader  and  a  more  intelligent 
outlook  upon  the  future. 


THE  GREAT  WAR   I\  EUROPE 

July  was  the  last  month  of  the  first  year  of  the 
great  war  that  broke  out  in  Europe  in  August, 
1914.  The  fighting  during  the  month  was  fiercely 
maintained  along  all  the  lines  of  battle,  and  the 
outlook  for  peace  was  even  darker  than  it  was 
when  the  war  began.  In  the  west  Germany  made 
bold  drives  against  the  troops  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  was  held  in  check.  Along  the  southern 
line  the  Italian  troops  pressed  hard  upon  the  Aus- 
trians  and  won  some  victories.  In  the  east  the 
Germans  and  .\ustrians  struggled  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  territory  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Po- 
land. The  Russians  fell  back,  and,  when  the 
month  closed,  the  roar  of  German  cannon  could 
be  heard  in  the  city  of  Warsaw.  The  fighting 
in  Poland  was  one  of  the  saddest  sights  of  the 
war.  In  the  Russian  ranks  there  were  nearly  a 
million  Poles,  and  in  the  German  and  Austrian 


ranks  there  were  nearly  as  many.  Thus  the  con- 
test in  Poland  was  m  a  large  measure  a  struggle 
of  Pole  against  Pole,  of  fellow-countryman 
against  fellow-countryman,  of  brother  against 
brother.  And  a  terrible  struggle  it  was  !  Re- 
ports tell  us  that  poor  Poland  has  suffered  even 
more  than  Belgium.  But  Belgium  was  made 
desolate  by  the  soldiers  of  another  country,  while 
Poland  was  laid  in  ruins  largely  by  her  own  sons. 
During  the  month  we  began  to  learn  something 
of  the  cost  of  the  war.  We  learned  that  during 
the  first  year  the  ten  nations  engaged  spent  nearly 
$20,000,000,000.  Xo  mind  can  fully  grasp  the 
meaning  of  such  a  figure  as  this.  Twenty  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  is  a  sum  much  greater  than 
the  combined  values  of  all  the  property  in  the 
cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  and  Detroit. 
The  daily  cost  of  the  war  has  been  from  $40,000,- 
000  to  $50,000,000.     This  means  that  every  day 
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the  war  cost  nearly  as  much  money  as  the  entire 
city  of  Savannah  is  worth.     But  the  cost  in  hu- 
man life  has  been  so  great  that  the  heart  is  made 
sad  when   the   story  is   told.     During  the   awful 
year    at    least    7,000,000    men    were    killed     or 
wounded.    Seven  millions  of  the  best  men  in  Eu- 
rope !     When  we  think  of  the  brave  men  who 
were  killed,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  think 
of  the  millions  of  wo- 
men who  were  made 
widows,   of   the   mil- 
lions of  children  who 
were    made    orphans, 
of    the    millions     of 
fortunes     that     were 
shattered,  and  of  the 
millions  whose  health 
was    broken    by    the 
hardships      of      war. 
Then,    too,    we    must 
think  of  the  hundreds 
of    towns    and    cities 
that  were  laid  in  ruins 
and  of  the  millions  of 
acres    of    good    land 
that    were     torn    up 
and     rendered     unfit 
for  cultivation  by  the 
digging   of    trenches. 
Death,  debt,  and  dev- 
astation—  these    have 
always  been  the  price 
paid  for  war  ;  but  never 
in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  the  price  been  so  high  as  it  was  in  the 
first  year  of  the  present  vast  conflict. 

THE  TROUBLE  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  GERMANY 

Throughout  July  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  their  President,  watch- 
ing his  course  in  respect  to  the  trouble  which 
arose  with  Germany  over  the  tragic  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania. 

About  the  tenth  of  the  month,  the  President  re- 
ceived a  reply  to  the  last  note  which  he  had  sent 
to  Germany.  In  that  note  the  President  had 
asked  the  German  government  to  give  the  United 
States  government  assurances  that  merchant  ves- 
sels with  Americans  on  board  would  not  again  be 
destroyed  by  German  submarines  unless  warning 
was  first  given  and  the  Americans  were  allowed 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  The  President  asked 
this  because  it  is  a  rule  of  international  law  that, 
when  a  war  vessel  attacks  a  merchant  vessel,  it 


must  not  sink  the  vessel  until  it  has  given  a  warn- 
ing, made  a  search,  and  provided  for  the  safety 
of  innocent  persons  who  may  be  on  board.  The 
reply  of  Germany  was  found  by  the  President  to 
be  unsatisfactory  because  the  German  govern- 
ment failed  to  give  the  assurances  for  which  our 
government  asked.    On  July  21  President  Wilson 


sent  another  note  which  repeated  the  request  and 
which  stated  in  the  strongest  words  that,  if  Ger- 
many continued  to  destroy  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  way  her  submarines  had  been  destroy- 
ing them,  her  action  would  be  regarded  by  our 
government  as  "deliberately  unfriendly."  This 
last  note  of  the  President  caused  the  people  to 
think  more  seriously  about  the  war  than  they  had 
ever  thought  before.  They  saw  that  if  (German 
submarines  should  continue  to  sink  merchant 
ships  without  giving  warning  and  as  a  result 
more  .American  lives  should  be  lost,  Germany 
would  become  an  "'unfriendly"  nation;  and  they 
knew  that  when  two  nations  are  unfriendly  it  is 
very  easy  for  them  to  come  to  blows.  So  at  the 
end  of  the  month  the  people  were  beginning  to 
wonder  if  the  United  States  and  Germany  would 
go  to  war. 

Throughout  the  land  we  knew  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  want  war  and  would  not  have  war  if 
he  could  prevent  it.  At  the  same  time  we  felt  that 
he  would  uphold  the  rights  of  .American  citizens. 
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A  LARGER  ARMY  AND  A 
STRONGER  NAVY 

For  a  good  many  months  there  has  been  talk 
about  increasing  the  size  of  the  regular  army  of 
the  United  States.  In  July  the  air  was  full  of 
such  talk.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  prominent  men  were  say- 
ing that  the  United  States  ought  to  have  an  army 
large  enough  to  defend  itself  against  any  nation 
that  might  attack  us.  Up  to  this  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  keep  a  large 
army  in  times  of  peace.  Our  present  land  force 
numbers  less  than  loo.ooo  men,  and  it  is  probable 
that  we  could  not  throw  more  than  60.000  trained 
men  against  an  enemy.  Rut  many  people  are 
beginning  to  think  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  prepare  for  war  on  a  large  scale.  Those 
who  think  in  this  way  ])oint  to  little  Switzerland, 
which  has  an  army  three  times  as  large  as  ours 
although  the  population  of  Switzerland  is  not 
one  twentieth  as  large  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  were  as  well  armed  as  Switzer- 
land in  proportion  to  our  size,  we  should  be  able 
to  put  into  the  field  a  force  of  10,000,000  men. 
Switzerland,  because  of  its  fine  army,  has  been 
called  a  porcupine  with  all  its  quills  standing  out 
ready  for  fighting.  What  an  enormous  porcu- 
pine our  country  would  be  if  we  had  an  army  of 
10,000,000  men  I  Perhaps  very  few  would  want 
an  army  as  large  as  that.  Such  an  army  would 
make  us  a  nation  of  warriors,  whereas  we  want 
to  remain  what  we  have  always  been,  a  nation 
of  workers.  What  is  asked  for  is  an  "adequate 
•army,"  that  is,  an  army  that  would  be  large 
enough  to  defeat  any  nation  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  war  with.  How  large  is  this  "adequate 
army"  to  be  ?  This  is  a  most  important  question, 
but  it  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  little 
agreement.  .Admiral  Dewey  thinks  we  ought  to 
have  enough  trained  .soldiers  to  meet  any  first- 
class  power  on  equal  terms.  This  would  mean 
an  army  of  several  millions  of  men.  Many  think 
that  500.000  men  or  even  250.000  would  be 
enough. 

Whether  we  are  to  have  a  large  standing  army 
or  not  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered  by 
Congress.  It  is  likely  that  the  President  will 
soon  ask  Congress  to  provide  for  a  much  larger 
army  than  we  now  have.  To  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  President  will  require  much  money, 
for  it  costs  an  enormous  amount  of  money  to 
support  a  large  standing  army.  Next  to  war 
itself,  preparation  for  war  is  one  of  the  costliest 
things  in  the  world.  We  are  already  spending 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
support  of  the  little  army  that  we  have.     If  we 


increase  the  army,  taxpayers  must  expect  to  find 
their  taxes  higher.  Give  us  a  large  standing 
army  and  up  will  go  the  tariff,  the  corporation 
ta.x,  the  income  ta.x,  and  all  other  taxes.  Still, 
if  Congress  sees  real  danger  ahead,  it  will  not 
count  the  cost  but  will  cheerfully  vote  the  Presi- 
dent enough  money  to  raise  an  army  large  enough 
for  the  country's  defense. 

But  unless  the  danger  is  very  real,  it  would 
not  be  strange  if  there  should  be  some  opposition 
to  the  plan  for  increasing  the  army,  for  many 
people  are  bitterly  opposed  to  large  standing 
armies  and  refuse  to  believe  that  we  are  in  any 
danger  of  being  attacked.  These  people  say  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  our  neighbors 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  nations  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  are  killing  off  their  best  soldiers  by  the 
millions  and  are  piling  up  their  debts  by  the  bil- 
lions, and  they  say  that,  by  the  time  the  present 
war  is  over,  every  great  nation  in  Europe  will  be 
so  weak  and  crippled  and  so  burdened  by  debt 
that  it  will  not  want  to  go  to  war  again  for  a 
very,  very  long  time.  Moreover,  those  who  are 
opposed  to  a  large  army  contend  that  we  have 
two  friends  that  are  more  powerful  than  armies, 
one  of  these  friends  being  the  broad  Atlantic  and 
the  other  the  still  broader  Pacific.  They  mean, 
of  course,  that,  if  a  nation  of  Europe  or  of  Asia 
should  make  war  upon  us,  it  would  have  to  send 
its  armies  thousands  of  miles  across  one  of  these 
oceans,  and  that  troops  in  large  numbers  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  our  shores,  for  far  out  at 
sea  they  would  be  attacked  by  deadly  subma- 
rines and  sent  to  a  watery  grave. 

Along  with  the  talk  of  increasing  the  army 
there  was  talk  of  building  up  a  stronger  navy. 
.\bout  the  middle  of  the  month,  Mr.  Daniels,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  began  plans  for  creating 
a  naval  advisory  board  composed  of  the  great 
.scientists  and  inventors.  The  chief  task  of  this 
board  will  be  to  help  the  navy  in  its  efforts  to 
build  boats  and  machines  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  the  time.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
and  others  that  the  war  in  Europe  has  shown 
that,  in  the  future,  battle-ships  and  cruisers  will 
not  be  as  important  in  naval  warfare  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  It  is  believed  that  fighting 
on  the  seas  will  be  done  by  new  kinds  of  naval 
machines,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  inventing 
.such  machines  that  th-?  board  of  naval  experts 
has  been  created.  Among  the  members  of  the 
board  are  some  of  the  greatest  inventors  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  to  be 
the  chairman  of  the  board.  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  will  also 
serve  on   it.     These  men,  who  have  given   the 
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world  so  many  excellent  useful  inventions,  will 
now  turn  their  great  minds  to  the  invention  of 
machines  of  destruction.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  their  inventions  will  ever  result  in  the  death 
of  human  beings,  for  the  machines  may  never  be 
brought  into  action.  Indeed,  the  inventors  them- 
selves would  prefer  that  their  wonderful  ma- 
chines should  rust  and  fall  to  pieces  unused. 
rather  than  that  they  should  lie  used  in  actual 
warfare. 

One  of  the  things  which  the  board  of  naval  ex- 
perts will  try  to  do  will  be  to  im- 
prove the  submarine,  for  at  pres- 
ent this  "under-sea"  vessel  seems 
to  be  the  king  of  the  waters  and 
every  nation  is  trying  to  get  the 
best  kind  of  submarine.  (Jur 
navy  is  already  showing  that  it  is 
not  behind  the  times  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  July  one  of  our  new  sub- 
marines, G-3,  made  a  test  which 
showed  that  it  could  cross  the 
Atlantic,  do  what  it  was  sent  to 
do,  and  return  without  stopping 
for  a  new  supply  of  fuel.  Seven 
submarines  of  the  pattern  of  G-3 
are  now  being  built  for  Uncle 
Sam's  navy.  Their  inventor,  Mr. 
Simon  Lake,  says :  "When  the 
new  boats  are  finished,  in  about  a 
year  and  a  half,  they  will  be  a 
match  for  any  submarines  in  the 
world." 

Besides     improving     the     sub- 
marine which  sends  out  its  torpe- 
does  under    water,    our   navy    is 
planning   to   make    use   of   aerial 
torpedo-boats    which    have    been 
invented  by   Rear-Admiral   Fiske 
of    the    Naval    Training    Station         i.i|i)r.i;i,t  i.j  iii.iei 
and    War    College    at    Newport. 
This  new  kind  of  airship  carries 
a  torpedo  from  the  shore  toward  an  approaching 
battle-ship  and  discharges  it   above   water  prac- 
tically as  the  submarine  discharges  the  torpedo 
under    water.      No    wonder   men    think    that    the 
battle-ship  is  doomed  when   it   is  to  be  attacked 
by  torpedoes  from  both  al)Ove  and  below  ! 

UNREST  AMONG  WORKING-MEN 

During  the  month  there  was  widespread  unrest 
among  working-men.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
—  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  fact  —  there  were 
strikes  and  disputes  about  hours  and  wages.  In 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  where  5000  oil  workers 
struck  for  higher  wages,  there  was  rioting  and 


loss  of  life.  The  greatest  trouble  was  among  the 
men  who  are  working  in  the  factories  that  are 
furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  war  in 
Europe.  The  orders  for  powder,  shells,  and 
rifles  have  been  greater  than  American  manu- 
facturers ever  dreamed  of  having.  One  company 
is  said  to  have  orders  amounting  to  more  than 
$50,000,000.  In  several  cases  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  build  larger  factories.  In  Virginia  a  new 
powder-plant  was  built  in  a  place  where  there 
were  only  a   few  houses,  but   so  great  was  the 
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business  of  the  company  that  in  a  few  months  a 
city  of  nearly  40,000  inhabitants  was  built  up 
around  the  new  factory.  The  city  arose  so 
quickly  that  it  seemed  to  be  built  by  the  hands  of 
fairies.  The  workmen  in  many  of  these  factories 
felt  that  their  employers  were  making  immense 
profits  on  the  sale  of  the  arms  and  ammunition 
and  they  demanded  a  share  in  these  profits.  In 
a  number  of  cases  increased  wages  were  granted 
without  a  strike.  In  Bridgeport,  Connecticut, 
there  was  a  demand  for  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages.  A  big  strike  was  threatened,  but,  before 
the  men  walked  out,  their  wages  were  increased 
and  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced.  When  the 
disputes  in  the  ammunition   factories  were  set- 
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tied,  the  labor-leaders  announced  that  in  a  short 
time  workmen  in  all  the  factories  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, about  600,000  in  number,  would  demand  an 
eight-hour  day.  This  demand,  they  said,  would 
be  the  first  step  in  a  movement  to  secure  an 
eight-hour  day  in  every  factory  in  the  country. 
So  the  month  closed  with  signs  that  there  were 
serious  labor  troubles  ahead. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT 

In  the  United  States  there  are  many  thousands 
of  people  who  are  striving  in  one  way  or  another 
to  improve  the  world  and  make  it  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  In  our  \\'.\tcii  Tower  we  shall 
be  always  on  the  lookout  for  the  great  things  that 
are  done  by  those  who  are  working  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  and  shall  take  great  pleasure  in 
giving  an  account  of  what  is  accomplished. 

In  July  the  most  important  event  in  the  field 
of  social  betterment  was  a  convention  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  which  met  at  .\tlantic  City. 
At  the  great  convention  there  were  3000  dele- 
gates who  came  from  every  State  in  the  Union. 
At  some  of  the  meetings  of  the  convention  there 
were  nearly  10.000  people  present.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  .\nti-Saloon  League  is  to  make 
war  ui)on  the  saloon  and  drive  it  out  of  the  coun- 
trv.      At   the   convention   it    was   annoiuiccd   that 
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have  voted  for  prohibit 


the  League  would  not  only  fight  the  saloon,  but 
it  would  oppose  and  help  to  defeat  any  candidate 
for  public  office  who  was  known  to  be  friendly 
to  the  saloon.  This  means  a  great  deal  to  every 
candidate,  whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  for 
the  League  is  very  powerful  and  determined.    It 


has  already  helped  to  drive  the  saloon  out  of 
eighteen  States,  and  it  has  strong  hopes  that  sev- 
eral more  States  will  soon  vote  for  prohibition 
Many  of  the  States  that  have  voted  for  prohibi- 
tion are  States  in  which  women  have  the  right  to 
vote.  This  was  pointed  out  in  the  convention, 
and  it  was  claimed  that  prohibition  and  woman 
suffrage  go  hand  in  hand.  The  convention  rose 
to  its  feet  and  cheered  wildly  when  one  of  the 
speakers  recited  this  verse : 

Mary  had  a  little  vole 
That  roamed  the  State  about ; 
.\nd  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
John   "Barleycorn  w-eiit  out. 

"LOCKING  THE  STABLE  DOOR 

AFTER  THE  HORSE  IS  STOLEN" 

.\fter  the  Eastland  turned  turtle  in  the  harbor 
at  Chicago  and  eight  hundred  passengers  were 
drowned,  there  were  brought  to  light  facts  which 
showed  plainly  that  the  vessel  was  built  in  a 
faulty  maiuier  and  was  so  unstable,  so  top-heavy, 
that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  used  as  an  ex- 
cursion-boat. Then  why  was  it  used  ?  Because, 
we  are  told,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  unstable 
boats  from  carrying  passengers.  Xow  that  these 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  everybody  is 
deniaiuling  laws  that  will  provide  for  the  safety 
of  excursionists.  This  is 
ike  locking  the  door  of 
the  stable  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen.  The  time 
for  preventing  the  hor- 
rilile  accident  which  hap- 
pened at  Chicago  was 
years  ago  when  it  was 
first  learned  that  the  East- 
land was  top-heavy  and 
an  unsafe  boat.  Just  as 
soon  as  that  fact  was 
know  n,  the  officers  who 
have  charge  of  such 
things  should  have  done 
i.A  everything  possible  to  pre- 

^^  vent    the    Eastland    from 

carrying  a  large  number 
of  passengers.  If  there 
w-ere  no  laws  to  prevent, 
then  these  officers  should 
have  asked  Congress  to 
pass  such  a  law.  Here  is  vvhere  the  responsibility 
lies— with  the  law-makers  and  with  the  officers 
who  enforce  the  laws.  Officers  of  the  law  knew 
that  the  Eastland  was  unsafe,  yet  year  after  year 
the  "cranky"  vessel  was  allowed  to  go  on  carry- 
ing great  loads  of  passengers. 
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|OW  sit  tight,  kiddie,  until  I  drop  this 
bag  of  sand  in,"  admonished  Jack 
Alaxon  to  his  five-year-old  sister  Bess 
sitting  in  the  little  power-dory  at  the 
foot  of  the  slimy  steps. 

"All  right,  Jackie,"  piped  Bess,  in  her  childish 
treble;  "sister  's  waiting  for  you." 

Jack  Maxon  was  a  strong  youth  for  his  age, 
having  just  turned  his  seventeenth  birthday,  but 
the  big  bag  of  white  sea-sand  he  had  obtained 
from  the  glistening  beach  at  Crab  Island  was 
heavy,  and  he  staggered  under  its  weight  as  he 
picked  his  way  down  the  rotting  steps  which  led 
into  the  water  from  the  old  ramshackle  wharf. 
The  summer  folks  seldom  came  to  this  end  of 
Crab  Island,  for  the  steamboat  landing  and  the 
hotel  were  at  the  Western  Point,  and  the  crude 
wharf  that  had  been  built  by  the  fishermen  before 
the  advent  of  the  vacationists  was  now  seldom 
used.  . 

But  Jack's  mother  knew  that  for  scouring  the 
kitchen  floor  nothing  quite  equaled  the  fine  dry 
sand  on  the  East  Beach  at  Crab  Island.  And 
when  the  supply  ran  short,  it  was  one  of  Jack's 
tasks,  an  agreeable  one  to  be  sure,  to  replenish  it. 

He  took  Bess  with  him  everywhere  in  his 
power-dory,  for  she  was  an  excellent  sailor.  She 
was  never  frightened,  always  sat  where  she  was 
told  to  sit,  and  had  the  most  implicit  confidence 
in  brother  Jackie's  ability  to  take  her  to  and  from 
any  destination  in  the  Big  South  Reach.  Nor 
was  it  misplaced  confidence,  for  the  sons  of 
Maine  fishermen  generally  are  as  at  home  in  a 
boat  as  the  average  farmer's  boy  is  on  a  horse, 
and  Jack  Maxon  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


During  the  school  vacations  he  always  went 
lobstering  with  his  father,  and  Jacob  Maxon  soon 
taught  his  boy  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  By  the 
time  he  was  twelve  Jack  could  build  a  lobster-trap 
equal  to  any  his  father  put  together.  He  knew  all 
about  the  proper  kind  of  spruce  saplings  to  cut 
for  his  end  bows,  and  how  to  fashion  his  buoys 
and  carve  his  name  on  them  as  the  law  required. 
He  could  even  knit  the  heads  and  fasten  them 
properly  in  place.  So  proficient  did  he  become 
that  Jacob  bought  him  a  dory  when  he  was  four- 
teen, and  near  Riggsport  Jack  had  his  own  little 
gang  of  a  dozen  or  so  traps,  which  he  baited  and 
hauled  as  regularly  as  his  father  did  the  hundred 
or  more  he  had  set  on  a  trawl  farther  off  shore. 

The  motor  was  something  new.  Jack  had  saved 
every  penny  he  could  earn  for  it ;  but  when  the 
first  of  June  came,  he  was  still  twenty-five  dol- 
lars short  of  the  required  amount.  Rather  than 
have  him  lose  the  pleasure  of  another  summer, 
Jacob  Maxon  had  generously  made  up  the  de- 
ficiency, for  he  had  learned,  through  the  medium 
of  his  own  big  motor-Hampton,  that  the  power- 
propelled  craft  is  a  business  proposition, — a  ne- 
cessity, not  a  luxury,  to  the  modern  lobster-fish- 
erman. 

Jack  left  his  motor  running,  with  the  clutch 
thrown  into  neutral,  when  he  said  good-bye  to 
Bess  and  went  after  the  sand.  He  would  be  ab- 
sent only  a  few  minutes,  and  he  thought  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  open  the  switch.  He  stopped  on 
the  third  step  from  the  water  to  rest  a  moment, 
and.  looking  off  into  the  open  Atlantic,  noticed 
the  white-winged  coasters  coming  in,  while  the 
tang  of  the  east  wind  was  strong  in  his  nostrils. 
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''Looks  like  a  spell  o'  fog,  kiddie,"  he  grunted, 
as  he  lifted  the  bag  preparatory  to  tossing  it  into 
the  dory.  "I  "11  ju.st  heave  this  old  Crab  Island 
sand  in  there  and  we  'II  send  her  over  those  three 
miles  to  Riggsport  before  any  bad  weather  strikes 
US.  Yo  ho  !  Heave  ho  !  Here  she  comes  !'"  and 
he  launched  the  bag  at  the  stern  of  the  dory. 

As  he  gave  the  toss,  there  came  a  splintering 
sound,  a  splash,  and  Jack  was  struggling  in  the 
deep  water  under  the  wharf  !  The  step  had  given 
way  under  his  weight.  Ordinarily  a  ducking 
would  not  have  bothered  him,  for  he  could  handle 
himself  like  a  diving-loon  in  the  water.  But  ter- 
rifying things  were  happening  in  the  little  power- 
dory.  The  breaking  step  had  disconcerted  Jack's 
aim,  and  the  bag  of  sand,  instead  of  falling  in 
the  stern,  had  landed  squarely  against  the  clutch, 
throwing  it  into  the  forward  gear  as  truly  as 
Jack's  hand  could  have  done  it.  As  the  water 
churned  under  her  stern,  the  frail  craft  gave  a 
l>lunge  forward,  snapped  like  a  string  the  six- 
. thread  lobster-warp  Jack  had  twisted  around  the 
old  cleat,  and  chugged  cheerily  off— straight  for 
the  open  ocean. 

In  a  frenzv.  Jack  splashed  around  to  the  front 
of  the  steps,  hauled  himself  out,  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs :  "Open  the  switch,  Bess  ! 
Quick  !     Quick  !    Open  the  switch  !" 

But  the  wind  was  against  Jack,  and  the  smart 
little  dory  already  was  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  away.  Moreover,  the  child  did  not  know  a 
switch  from  a  carbureter.  Beside  himself  with 
fear  and  excitement.  Jack  realized  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  The  tank  had  been  filled  that  morn- 
ing, and,  as  the  engine  was  lubricated  by  pouring 
the  cylinder-oil  directly  into  the  gasoline  rather 
than  by  feed  cups,  there  was  no  possibility  of  the 
motor  heating  and  refusing  duty.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  prayed  that  the  engine  might 
balk.  But  he  knew  its  reliability  only  too  well. 
Barring  accidents,  it  would  run  for  hours.  Bar- 
ring accidents !  Jack  turned  pale  at  the  thought. 
What  perils  might  not  be  awaiting  little  Bess 
alone  in  the  tiny  dory  with  an  open  ocean  and 
an  increasing  east  wind  confronting  her? 

Jack  staggered  up  the  shaky  steps  and  quickly 
picked  his  way  across  the  insecure  planking. 
Wiping  the  blinding  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
looked  once  more  at  the  rapidly  receding  dory. 
.Mready  it  was  growing  smaller,  and  he  could  just 
make  out  little  Bess  sitting  bolt  upright  on  the 
midship  thwart,  her  flaxen  hair  showing  plainly 
against  the  leaden  background  of  the  lowering 
sea  and  sky. 

"She  does  n't  realize,  she  docs  n't  realize !" 
moaned  the  boy,  and  he  started  to  run  for  help  as 
fast  as  his  water-soaked  garments  would  permit. 


It  was  full  three  miles  to  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  where  he  would  find  the  hotel,  the  cot- 
tages, and  the  boats  which  could  give  him  assis- 
tance. And  what  might  not  happen  to  little  Bess 
before  he  could  cover  the  distance  !  Jack  knew 
he  must  not  keep  up  the  mad  pace  he  had  struck, 
for  already  his  breath  was  coming  in  short  quick 
gasps,  so  he  slowed  down  to  a  dog-trot,  realizing 
that  he  would  be  better  off  in  the  end.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  and  looked  down  to  the  shore.  There 
in  little  ("mil  Cove,  bobbing  easily  at  her  moor- 
ings, was  a  hand.some  runabout.  Jack  gave  an 
e.vultant  shout  and  started  like  mad  down  over 
the  bank  for  the  only  cottage  in  sight.  It  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Derry,  a  Philadelphia  merchant, 
who  spent  his  vacations  at  Crab  Island  and  had 
.selected  this  out-of-the-way  cove  as  an  ideal  place 
for  rest.  Jack  had  not  thought  of  him.  He  sel- 
dom came  until  the  latter  part  of  July  and  it  was 
now  no  more  than  mid-June.  But  there  was  the 
speedy  runabout,  and  there  was  smoke  curling 
from  the  cottage  chimney. 

Jack  da.shed  up  the  cottage  steps  and  pounded 
loudly  on  the  door.  As  he  did  so,  a  white  card 
fluttered  to  his  feet.  He  picked  it  up  and  read : 
"Cone  over  to  the  city.  Will  be  back  on  5  o'clock 
boat."  There  could  be  no  help  from  Mr.  Derry 
then !  Jack  felt  strangely  weak  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps.  The  shock  of  falling  overboard, 
the  excitement,  and  the  strain  of  his  tmusual 
physical  exertion  w-ere  telling  on  him.  But  this 
would  not  do.     He  must  continue  his  ])ainful  run. 

Just  then  his  eyes  rested  on  the  runaliout  again. 
Why  could  he  not  take  it  himself  and  go  to 
Bess's  rescue?  He  had  never  run  the  engine,  but 
he  had  frequently  been  for  a  spin  with  Mr.  Derry 
in  summers  past  and  felt  sure  he  could  manage  it. 
It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death.  Surely  there  was 
no  harm  in  it,  there  was  nothing  el.se  for  him  to 
do,  nothing  else  to  be  done.  Mr.  Derry  would 
never  call  it  stealing.  So  Jack  argued  with  him- 
self, but  with  Bess's  life,  perhaps,  hanging  in  the 
balance,  he  already  had  his  mind  made  up  and 
with  nervous  fingers  w-as  untying  the  jjainter  on 
the  little  landing-skiff.  Dragging  it  to  the  water, 
he  was  soon  alongside  the  runabout. 

.As  Jack  clambered  aboard,  his  hand  rested  on 
one  of  the  cylinders  of  the  fourteen  horse-power 
motor.  It  was  noticeably  warm.  This  was  de- 
cidedly encouraging.  It  indicated  that  the  craft 
was  in  running  order  and  that  ^Ir.  Derry  must 
have  been  trying  out  the  motor  that  very  morn- 
ing. .Seizing  the  starting-lever,  Jack  pushed  it 
into  the  ratchet  as  he  had  seen  Mr.  Derry  do, 
closed  the  switch,  and  turned  over  the  big  fly- 
wheel. Nothing  happened.  Again  and  again  the 
boy  pulled  and  fumed  at  the  lever,  but  the  heavy 
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fly-wheel  ceased  to  move  when  he  ceased  his  ex- 
ertions.    What  could  be  the  matter? 

"I  'm  a  fool  !"  exclaimed  Jack,  suddenly,  as  he 
scrambled  forward.  "Who  could  expect  an  en- 
gine to  go  without  gas  ?"  Opening  the  globe- 
valve  under  the  forward  deck  he  tried  again,  this 
time  with  better  results.  The  motor  picked  up  its 
cycles  the  first  time  Jack 
brought  the  wheel  over  the 
center.  He  soon  had  it  ad- 
justed and  running  smoothly. 
Then,  giving  the  hard  grease- 
cups  a  turn,  he  tossed  of¥  the 
mooring-painter,  slowly  threw 
in  the  clutch,  and  the  run- 
about shot  out  of  Gull  Cove 
like  a  thing  of  life. 

Rounding  the  Eastern 
Point,  Jack  headed  for  the 
open  ocean  and  little  Bess. 
Standing  erect  he  peered 
ahead.  There  he  made  out  a 
tiny  dark  object  two  or  three 
miles  distant  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  runaway  dory  and 
its  precious  human  freight. 

"A  stern-chase  ought  not  to 
be  a  long  chase  in  this  case," 
mused  the  lad.  "I  slowed  the 
dory's  motor  down  a  little 
when  I  left  it  to  go  after  the 
sand,  so  I  don't  believe  it  is 
making  more  than  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour.  This  little 
flyer  is  doing  twelve  easily 
and  I  guess  I  could  open  her 
up  to  fourteen ;  but  she  's  run- 
ning so  slick  I  won't  take  any 
chances  of  stopping  her  by 
monkeying  around." 

The  runabout  was  fairly 
eating  up  the  intervening  gap 
between  herself  and  the  run- 
away and  Jack  began  to 
breathe  more  easily.  It  was 
not  going  to  be  such  a  serious  thing  after  all.  He 
looked  ahead  again  at  the  dark  object  which  was 
rapidly  assuming  the  outlines  of  his  dory.  Now 
he  could  make  out  a  little  upright  figure  on  the 
seat  and  he  knew  it  to  be  Bess.  She  was  still 
all  right,  and  he  would  soon  have  her  safe  in  his 
arms. 

But  what  was  this?  He  strained  his  eyes 
ahead.  The  dory  had  vanished  as  if  by  magic  ! 
At  the  same  time  the  hoarse  drone  of  the  fog 
siren  on  the  Cape  shore  reached  his  ears.  The 
fog  was  rolling  in  !    .Already  it  had  enveloped  the 


dory  and  Bess.  So,  too,  was  the  wind  increasing, 
and  the  slap  of  the  waves  against  the  bow  of  the 
runabout  grew  more  vicious  each  moment,  and 
frequent  wisps  of  stinging  spray  struck  him  full 
in  the  face,  half  blinding  him  with  the  salty  mois- 
ture. 

Jack's  heart  sank  within  him.     Then  he  thought 


III-:   JU-.MFKU    wn.Dl.Y    IMO    THK    AUi,    BOTH    H.\NDS    OUTSTRKTCHED    TOW.\KD 
THE    DORY."      (SEE    NEXT    P.1GE.) 


of  the  compass.  H  he  could  keep  the  runabout 
headed  about  as  she  was  he  would  probably  come 
within  sight  of  the  dory  again.  It  gave  him  a 
slight  feeling  of  encouragement  as  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  left  the  steering-tiller  in  the 
center  notch  of  the  deck-comb.  That  meant  the 
dory's  rudder  was  straight  fore-and-aft.  And  as 
the  little  craft  carried  but  the  very  slightest  port 
helm,  she  would  not  swerve  much  from  a  straight 
course.  But  it  was  getting  nasty  weather  off 
shore,  and  the  swells  became  higher  and  higher, 
longer  and  longer.     The  dory  would  ride  them 
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like  a  sheldrake,  Jack  reflected,  but  the  runabout 
was  built  more  for  speed  than  for  seaworthiness 
and  was  already  beginning  to  act  badly.  He  slid 
the  cover  back  from  the  little  brass-bound  ma- 
hogany binnacle.  There  was  no  compass  there ! 
Jack  then  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  much  of 
the  regular  equipment  of  the  runabout  was  miss- 
ing. Jilr.  Derry  had  not  yet  put  it  aboard.  Jack 
bit  his  lips  until  the  blood  came. 

'"I  must  use  my  wits  now.  Darling  Bess's  life 
depends  on  me !"  muttered  the  plucky  boy.  as 
he  strove  to  keep  back  the  tears.  From  all  around 
there  now  came  the  usual  Babel  of  noise  that  is 
.synonymous  with  a  foggy  day.  Hoarse  blasts  of 
ocean  tugs,  shriller  alarms  from  harbor  craft 
scurrying  inshore,  blatant  squawkers  and  wheezy 
fish-horns  from  the  coasters  and  trawlers  hasten- 
ing to  reach  port  before  the  storm  broke,  now 
echoed  across  the  water. 

There  was  a  possibility  that  some  of  these 
craft  might  sight  the  dory  and  rescue  Bess.  But 
Jack  knew  that  in  the  thick  atmosphere  with  no- 
signal  to  make  her  whereabouts  known  the 
chances  of  this  were  indeed  slight. 

The  runabout  was  equipped  with  an  under- 
water e.xhaust.  hut  the  staccato  clicking  of  the 
valves,  as  they  seated  and  unseated,  prevented 
Tack  from  hearing  much  of  anything  outside  his 
own  craft.  He  shut  down  the  covers  over  the 
motor.  That  was  better.  He  held  his  hands  to 
his  ears  and  listened.  Faintly  he  could  make  out 
the  rhythmic  chug-chug-chug  of  the  dory's  mo- 
tor. He  knew  its  tone  as  he  knew  a  comrade's 
voice.  It  seemed  to  be  off  to  the  starboard  a 
little.  He  shifted  his  wheel  a  tritle  and  opened 
the  throttle  another  notch.  The  runabout  leaped 
forward  and  nearly  ])oked  her  nose  through  a  big 
roller.     Jack  hastily  slowed  down. 

'"That  won't  do!"  he  ejaculated,  "if  she  dives 
into  one  of  those  walls  of  water,  she  will  keep 
right  on  to  the  bottom !" 

But  nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  e.xhaust 
and  in  another  moment  Jack  made  out  the  tiny 
craft  no  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
ahead.  But  where  was  Bess?  There  was  no 
sign  of  her !  In  an  agony  of  fear  Jack  clutched 
the  spokes  of  the  side  steering-wheel.  Had  she 
fallen  overboard,  or  had  she  sunk  exhausted  to 
the  wet  floor-boards?  He  would  soon  know. 
Rapidly  the  runabout  closed  up  the  gap.  In  an- 
other minute  it  would  shoot  alongside  the  dory. 
Suddenly  the  motor  began  skipping  and  slowing  ! 
It  would  almost  stop  and  then  seem  to  pick  up 
again  for  a  moment,  but  its  struggles  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  more  frequent.  Jack's  heart 
sank.  He  was  barely  holding  his  own  with  the 
dorv.  and  they  were  still  a  hundred  yards  apart. 


Running  forward  he  unscrewed  the  cap  to  the 
gasoline  tank  and  peered  in.  It  was  too  dark  to 
see,  but  there  was  a  piece  of  bamboo  on  the  floor 
evidently  used  by  Mr.  Derry  for  just  this  pur- 
pose. Jack  ran  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
quickly  withdrew  it.  The  end  was  barely  wet 
half  an  inch.  No  gasoline!  This  settled  it. 
There  was  nothing  more  he  could  do.  "N'es  there 
was— just  one  thing. 

Like  a  madman  Jack  scrambled  aft.  Past  his 
former  seat,  just  forward  of  the  motor,  he 
crawled,  and  out  on  to  the  flat  stern  where  his 
eye  had  fallen  upon  the  brass  steering-quadrant 
to  which  the  tiller  ropes  were  fastened.  He 
could  steer  by  graspin.g  that,  and  his  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  weight  might  settle  the  stern 
enough  to  bring  the  bow  a  few  inches  higher. 
.\nd  this,  in  turn,  might  give  the  gasoline-piping 
from  the  tank  sufficient  pitch  so  that  the  last  few 
cupfuls  of  precious  fluid  at  the  bottom  would  flow 
back  to  the  carbureter  and  keep  the  rapidly  dying 
motor  alive  mitil  he  came  alongside  the  dory.  It 
was  a  logical  deduction,  for  instantly  the  motor 
picked  up  and  ran  again  with  its  usual  smooth- 
ness. But  Jack  knew  it  was  only  a  temporary 
makeshift.  However,  he  was  now  almost  up  to 
the  dory.  ;\s  he  shot  alongside,  his  heart  gave  a 
bound  of  joy  for  he  looked  down  on  the  form  of 
little  I'.ess.  Tired  out  with  the  fear  and  excite- 
ment of  this  strange  kidnapping,  unmindful  of 
the  buffetings  of  the  sea,  the  child  lay  curled  up 
on  the  dory's  damp  bottom,  peacefully  sleeping. 

Just  as  Jack  leaned  out  to  open  the  dory's 
switch,  the  motor  in  the  runabout  stopped  dead  ! 
.Vevcr  could  he  tell  just  what  emotions  shot 
through  him  as  the  awful  silence  struck  his  ear. 
He  gave  one  spring  from  the  stern  to  the  cock- 
pit, another  tremendous  one  over  the  engine  to 
the  bow.  and  then,  with  a  last,  superhuman  effort, 
jumped  wildly  into  the  air,  both  hands  out- 
stretched toward  the  dory.  In  that  brief  second 
it  seemed  to  Jack  the  thoughts  of  a  lifetime 
passed  through  his  brain.  If  he  missed,  it  prob- ' 
ably  would  mean  the  end  of  them  all,  of  every- 
thing: Bess,  himself,  and  the  two  boats.  And 
then  his  right  hand  closed  over  the  very  stern- 
board  of  the  dory  !  He  clawed  his  fingers  into 
the  unyielding  wood  as  he  was  dragged  along 
through  the  water  like  a  huge  fish  at  the  end  of 
a  line,  but  in  another  second  he  relieved  the  aw- 
ful strain  by  getting  a  reinforcing  hold  with  his 
other  hand. 

He  pulled  himself  forward  until  he  got  a  good 
grasp  on  the  starboard  gunwale,  and  then  it  was 
a  bit  easier  for  him  to  hold  on.  But  the  dory 
careened  frightfully  as  his  weight  drew  it  down. 
Once  a  pailful  of  water  sloshed  in,  soaking  little 
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Bess,  who  awoke  with  a  cry  of  fright  at  the 
strange  apparition  which,  it  seemed  to  her, 
emerged  from  the  turbulent  sea.  With  a  word 
Jack  reassured  her,  and  by  a  supreme  effort  he 
drew  himself  through  the  water  to  the  bow,  where 
he  reached  the  switch  and  opened  it.  The  motor 
stopped  for  the  first  time  since  early  that  morn- 
ing ! 


Jack  allowed  himself  to  slip  back  along  the 
gunwale  to  the  stern,  over  which,  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty,  he  finally  managed  to  climb. 
Soaked  as  he  was,  he  clasped  little  Bess  to  his 
heart  and  sank  exhausted  on  the  dory's  bottom. 
But  this  was  no  time  for  inaction.  Quickly  start- 
ing the  motor  again,  Jack  ran  back  to  the  run- 
about, which  he  could  just  make  out  through  the 
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fog,  and  after  some  difficulty  succeeded  in  get- 
ting hold  of  her  stout  bow-painter.  To  this  he 
bent  his  anchor-line  and  then  paid  off  perhaps 
fifty  feet,  or  a  little  better  than  eight  fathoms. 
Again  he  sent  his  dory  ahead  and  started  off 
with  his  tow.  But  where  should  he  steer?  He 
had  no  compass  in  the  dory,  although  he  had 
planned  to  buy  one  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  it. 
The  wind,  he  thought,  was  nearly  due  east,  and 
he  could  run  with  the  waves.  This,  at  least, 
would  be  bringing  him  nearer  the  shore  instead 
of  carrying  him  farther  out  to  sea.  That  is,  un- 
less the  wind  shifted  ! 

Out  of  the  mysterious  shadows  of  the  fog  came 
a  weird  moaning.  Louder  and  louder  it  sounded. 
It  was  the  siren  of  some  sort  of  steam  craft  which 
seemed  to  be  approaching  with  terrifying  swift- 
ness. Frantically  Jack  blew  back  answering 
warnings  with  his  little  mouth  chime-whistle. 
The  thin  tones  were  as  impotent  in  carrying 
power  against  the  rush  of  the  waves  and  the  roar 
of  the  wind  as  an  infant's  wail.  Suddenly,  cleav- 
ing through  the  wall  of  gray,  came  tearing  a 
black  monster.  Scarce  five  hundred  yards  away 
it  swept  past,  an  ocean  tramp  bound  up  the  coast 
to  Portland,  leaving  in  its  wake  a  huge  mountain 
of  water  that  rolled  on  after  the  little  dory  and 
its  tow,  apparently  bent  ujjon  engulfing  them.  Rut 
the  dory  has  not  been  called  "the  broncho  of  the 
sea"  for  nothing,  and  gallantly  it  lifted  itself 
to  the  very  apex  of  the  giant  comber.  Even 
more  frightful  was  the  dizzy  slide  down  the 
sharply  steep  wall  of  water  into  the  trough  of 
the  sea.  But  when  the  terror  had  passed,  both 
tiny  craft  still  floated. 

"Whew !"  muttered  J^ck,  as  he  rubbed  his 
hands  across  his  eyes  and  peered  after  the  mon- 
ster, which  was  almost  immediately  swallowed 
in  the  fog,  "that  was  a  close  shave !  A  few  hun- 
dred yards  this  way,  and  it  would  have  been  all 
off  with  us.  I  don't  believe  those  pilots  even 
looked  down  at  the  water.  Much  they  would 
care  if  they  had  crashed  through  us!  I  don't 
believe  they  would  even  stop  her  engines  to  see 
if  they  could  help  anybody.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
poor  fishermen  on  the  banks  in  thick  weather  are 
frightened  of  their  lives  when  they  hear  one  of 
those  ocean  liners." 

Soon  Jack  heard,  off  on  his  port  bow,  a  low 
melodious  whistle.  One  long  and  two  short  blasts 
it  sounded.  This  was  repeated  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  "That  's  a  towboat  with  some 
barges,  Bess,"  he  said.  "Now,  if  I  could  get  in 
that  fellow's  course,  he  would  pick  us  up.    He  is 


moving  slowly  and  there  might  be  a  chance." 
Nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  signal  which  in- 
dicated a  steam  craft  with  a  tow  was  approach- 
ing. Then  suddenly  the  black  bow  of  the  big 
railroad  tug,  Antictam.  loomed  through  the  mists. 
Frantically  Jack  blew  four  blasts. 

He  was  now  so  near  that,  despite  the  roar  of 
the  elements,  the  tug  captain  heard  him.  He  blew 
four  more  blasts.  He  was  answered  by  a  number 
of  staccato  toots.  Down  went  a  window  in  the 
pilot-house,  and  a  man  waved  his  hand  reassur- 
ingly. A  big  gong  clanged  in  the  engine  room 
and  the  tug  perceptibly  slowed.  The  captain 
waved  again  at  Jack,  pointing  ahead  and  beckon- 
ing as  though  for  him  to  follow.  "I  know  !"  ex- 
claimed the  ])lucky  boy ;  "he  wants  me  to  keep 
on  until  he  loses  headway,  so  his  barges  won't 
run  over  him.     Keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  kiddie." 

"I  'ni  not  'fraid,  now,  Jackie.  Brother  's  with 
nie." 

Soon  the  tow  had  slowed  sufficiently  for  Jack 
to  steer  alongside.  Willing  hands  caught  the 
painter-rope  he  tossed  them,  and  in  a  minute  he 
and  Bess  were  safe  on  board  the  staunch  ocean- 
tug.  The  motor-boats  were  allowed  to  drop 
astern  and  the  tow  proceeded.  Up  in  the  steam- 
heated  pilot-house,  for  it  was  cold  and  raw  out- 
side this  June  day,  the  captain  saw  to  it  that 
Jack  and  Bess  were  dried,  given  hot  coffee, 
and  made  comfortable.  When  he  heard  the  story 
of  the  day's  adventure,  he  patted  Jack  on  the 
back  and  stroked  the  little  girl's  flaxen  curls, 
lie  also  caused  the  lad  to  turn  an  uncomfortable 
red  when  he  slowly  remarked,  "This  old  world 
seems  to  go  right  on  turning  out  heroes,  my  boy. 
.Somehow,  it  runs  in  the  Yankee  blood,  I  guess. 
I  know  1  'd  be  mighty  proud  if  I  had  a  son  like 
you.'' 

It  was  the  luckiest  sort  of  thing  for  Jack  and 
Bess  that  the  Antictam  was  going  in  to  Riggsport 
to  drop  one  barge  before  proceeding  to  Portland 
with  the  other  two.  It  meant  that  late  that  after- 
noon the  boy  and  girl  were  clasped  in  the  loving 
arms  of  their  parents,  while  the  people  of  Riggs- 
port came  from  far  and  near  to  hear  the  mod- 
estly told  story  of  the  miraculous  escape  and  of 
Jack  Maxon's  courageous  pursuit  and  rescue. 

As  for  Mr.  Derry,  he  received  his  runabout 
back  again  the  next  day  safe  and  sound.  Angry? 
Well,  if  he  was,  he  showed  it  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner,  for  on  his  ne.xt  trip  to  the  city  he 
brought  back  the  finest  dory  spirit-compass  he 
could  buy  and  presented  it  to  Jack  with  his  com- 
pliments. 


THE  GREEN   BRIGADE 

AN  ARMY  OF  PEACE 
BY  MICHAEL  EARLS 


Where  is  the  war  ye  march  unto, 

From  the  early  tents  of  morn? 
And  what  are  the  deeds  ye  hope  to  do. 

Brave  Grenadiers  of  Corn? 
Pearls  of  the  dew  are  on  your  hair, 

And  the  jewels  of  morning  light. 
Pennants  of  green  ye  fling  to  the  air. 

And  the  tall  plumes  waving  bright. 

Gaily  away  and  steady  ye  go, 

Never  a  faltering  line: 
Forward  !    I  follow  and  try  to  know 

Word  of  your  countersign  : 
Hist !  the  spies  of  the  tyrant  sun 

Eagerly  watch  your  plan. 
Lavish  with  bribes  of  gold,  they  run 

Down  to  your  outmost  man. 


Steady,  good  lads,  go  bravely  on 

By  the  parching  hills  of  pain. 
An  armor  of  shade  ye  soon  may  don 

And  meet  the  allies  of  rain : 
And  night  in  the  bivouac  hours  will  sing 

Praise  of  the  march  ye  made, 
And  into  your  pockets  good  gold  will  bring 

Men  of  the  Green  Brigade. 

Yea,  and  upon  September's  field. 

When  the  long  campaign  is  done. 
With  arms  up-stacked,  your  hearts  will  yield 

Conquest  of  rain  and  sun: 
The  pennants  and  plumes  will  then  be  sere, 

Your  pearls  delight  no  morn. 
But  tents  of  plenty  will  bless  the  year, 

Brave  Grenadiers  of  Corn. 


A  DOUBLE  GIFT 

BY  AILEEN   CLEVELAND   HIGGINS 


Jean  looked  wistfully  about  the  garden  at  the 
stir  of  busy  workers  everywhere.  She  saw  the 
birds  hurrying  to  their  nests  with  something  to 
eat  for  the  little  ones,  the  ants  running  about 
making  homes  under  the  rustic  seat,  the  bees 
gathering  honey  from  the  lily-cups  and  corn- 
flowers. She  could  catch  glimpses  of  her  Aunt 
Rachel  putting  up  preserves  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Aunt  Elizabeth  w-as  busy  pasting  labels  on  the 
jars.  When  Jean  wandered  down  the  path  to 
the  house  and  found  her  father  absorbed  at  his 
desk,  she  had  a  feeling  of  being  left  out  entirely. 

"Work  's  in  the  air.  Father  Dick— I  want  to 
try  it  too,"  begged  Jean. 

Mr.  Kingsley  laughed  as  he  turned  in  his  chair 
to  look  at  his  daughter. 

"A   little   girl    like    you,    Jean  — talking    about 


work!"  he  exclaimed.  "Don't  you  find  enough 
to  do  helping  about  the  house?" 

"No,  that  "s  not  enough;  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  earn  money,"  announced  Jean  decidedly. 

"Don't  I  keep  enough  of  a  jingle  in  your 
purse?"  questioned  her  father  quizzically. 

"Oh.  yes.  Father  Dick  — it  's  not  because  I  have 
n't  enough,"  Jean  explained :  "it  's  because  I 
want  to  have  some  money  that  I  've  earned  all 
by  myself." 

"Hut  what  can  you  do?"  asked  Mr,  Kingsley. 
"\'o\\  'd  better  wait  until  you  grow  up  before  you 
talk  seriously  about  earning  money." 

"Maybe  I  don't  look  grown-up,  but  I  '11  be  six- 
teen my  next  birthday.  !Mary  Lonsdale  's  only  a 
year  older  and  she  has  started  a  greenhouse  all 
by  herself.  Do  say  I  can  try  working,  too," 
pleaded  Jean,  irresistibly. 

"If  you  can  find  anything  that  you  can  do," 
yielded  Mr.  Kingsley,  feeling  safe  in  granting 
this  much. 

"That  's  the  thing  that  bothers  me.  I  've 
learned  a  lot  at  Lynwood  Mall,  but  I  can't  make 
money  out  of  anything  I  know.  But  never  mind, 
1  '11  find  something."  Jean  skipped  out  of  the 
room,  radiantly  hopeful. 

.She  ran  down  the  path  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  streets  of  the  little  Illinois  \'alley  town 
of  I'erry,  which  seemed  a  little  world  of  its  own, 
shut  off  as  it  was  from  the  railroad.  Since  her 
mother's  death,  this  had  been  Jean's  home.  Her 
two  aunts  did  all  they  could  to  help  her  father 
take  care  of  his  restless,  high-spirited  girl  while 
she  was  home  from  boarding-school.  Jean  loved 
the  little  town,  but  just  now  it  seemed  to  offer 
a  very  limited  field  of  activity  for  a  girl  who 
wanted  to  earn  money. 

"Hi,  Jean,  come  along  with  me  to  unload  my 
melons  !"  It  was  old  "Cap'n  Joe"  .Saunders  who 
interrupted  Jean's  thoughts. 

Jean  waved  to  her  old  friend,  who  had  just 
"come  to  town"  from  his  farm  down  by  the  river. 
In  high  glee,  she  climbed  to  a  place  on  the  spring 
seat,  taking  the  whip  which  Joe  handed  her  to 
snap  off  the  tops  of  the  wayside  weeds. 

"I  "ve  been  a-haulin"  melons  all  day— want  to 
git  'cm  into  town  while  the  price  is  up,"  said 
Cap'n  Joe,  importantly. 

Jean  regarded  him  wistfully.  "Oh,  it  must  be 
great  fun  to  earn  monev  !"  she  exclaimed. 
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"It  is  that,"  answered  Cap'n  Joe,  heartily.   "It 's 
sumthin'  worth  wakin'  up  to." 

As  they  neared  the  grocery  store  which  paid 
Cap'n  Joe  the  highest  prices    _ 
for  his  melons,  they  could  see 
a    little    crowd    of    villagers 
about  the  post-office. 

"Mail  's  in,  I  reckon,"  com- 
mented Cap'n  Joe. 

"Get  down,  Jean,"  cried  a 
voice  from  the  curbing,  "and 
see  the  new  notice  on  the 
post-office  door  !"  There  was 
Ted  Neil,  very  much  e.xcited, 
with  his  hair  as  tousled  as  in 
the  days  when  he  used  to  play 
store  with  Jean  under  the  big 
elm. 

"I  '11  wait  here  while  you 
unload  your  melons,  Cap'n 
Joe,"  Jean  said,  very  much  in- 
terested. 

She  clambered  down  from 
the  wagon  and  with  Ted  joined 
the  interested  readers  who 
were  craning  their  necks  to 
see  the  announcement. 

"It  's  about  shellin',"  called 
Ted,  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
advanced  near  enough  to  make 
out  the  headlines. 

"It  seems  queer  to  hear 
everybody  talking  about  shell- 
ing," said  Jean.  "Why,  when 
I  first  went  off  to  school  three 
years  ago  no  one  ever  dreamed 
that  there  were  pearls  worth  ^ 
anything  in  the  Illinois  River 
mussels.  Now  people  talk 
about  shelling  as  if  it  was  a 
regular  industry." 

"So  it  's  getting  to  be. 
Seems  's  if  every  one  has  the 
shellin'  fever,  and  this  no- 
tice '11  make  people  more  ex- 
cited 'n  ever."  '^  ^"^     \    i    i 

The  notice  was  one   which 
had  been  put  up  by  the  buyers  who  visited  the 
river  region  once  a  month  in  search  of  pearls : 


goin'   to   get   a   shellin"   outfit   and   start    for   the 
river  this  very  day." 

"You  're  a  lucky  boy,"  said  Jean,  with  a  sigh. 


All  pearls  offered  after  this  date  will  bring  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  price  paid,  $400  will  be  given  as  a  prize 
for  the  largest  pearl  offered  before  August  first. 


Ted  read  it  aloud  excitedly. 

"Listen  to  that,  will  you  !"  he  exclaimed. 
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"Come  along,  Jean  !"  interrupted  Cap'n  Joe  at 
her  elbow.  "I  've  got  just  one  more  load  of  mel- 
ons to  git  into  town.  You  jump  into  the  wagon 
and  w-e  '11  set  out  for  the  river  right  off,  so  's  to 
git  back  into  town  afore  sundow-n.  We  "11  stop 
as  we  go  along  and  tell  your  folks,  so  they  '11  not 
be  a-lvorryin." 

Jean  lost  no  time  in  getting  back  to  her  place 
in  the  wagon  for  she  was  eager  to  see  the  river 
with   its  "cat-boats"   and  battered  sailing  craft. 
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Most  of  all  she  wanted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  "the 
river-folks,"  who  were  so  different,  in  their 
drawling  talk  and  ahrupt  ways,  from  the  people 
in  the  town.  A  great  elation  stole  over  her  as 
the  big  grey  horse  pnlled  the  wagon  thunder- 
ingly  through  the  old  covered  red  bridges.  Soon 
they  reached  a  point  where,  by  standing  upon  the 
seat,  Jean  could  see  the  river  winding  below  the 
bluff.' 

"Look  at  the  boats !"  she  exclaimed :  "why. 
they  're  everywhere!" 

"Them  's  the  shellin"  boats,"  explained  Cap'n 
Joe.  "You  can  tell  now  how  plum  crazy  every 
one  is  about  finding  pearls.  L  fer  one,  am  con- 
tented enough  with  my  melon-patch.  I  don't  han- 
ker after  workin'  in  the  hot  sun  out  in  one  of 
them  boats  fer  hours  at  a  time." 

"Is  shelling  hard  to  do?"  asked  Jean  curiously. 

"I  reckon  most  any  one  with  enough  strength 
to  pull  up  the  mussel-bar  can  do  it  —  " 

"Can  a  girl  do  shelling?"  asked  Jean  suddenly, 
fired  with  a  great  desire  to  try  it. 

"I  reckon  so.  Nan  Sherman,  Bill  Sherman's 
girl,  works  at  it  right  along.  Bill  Sherman  was 
no  account  — left  his  family  without  a  cent  when 
he  died  of  the  river  fever,  and  I  guess  it  keeps 
the  family  hustlin"  pretty  lively  to  make  ends 
meet.  There  's  Xan,  now  — a-comin'  up  from 
the  river !" 

The  sound  of  laughter  came  up  from  the  bluff 
just  below  them,  and  Jean  leaned  forward  eagerly 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Xan,  who  came  up  the  road, 
swinging  her  blue  sunbonnet,  carelessly  allowing 
the  sun  to  give  her  nose  more  freckles  and  to 
burn  her  hair  a  tawnier  hue. 

"I  '11  jest  call  her  over— she  can  tell  you  all 
about  shellin'  better  'n  I  can,"  suggested  Cap'n 
Joe,  to  Jean's  great  delight.  "Here  we  are  at 
the  patch,  so  you  can  talk  along  with  her  while 
I  put  the  melons  in." 

Xan  came  to  the  wagon  a  little  shyly  when  she 
caught  sight  of  Jean. 

"X^an,  this  is  Jean  Kingsley,  who  wants  to  hear 
all  about  the  work  you  're  doin',"  said  Cap'n  Joe, 
by  way  of  introduction.  "Climb  up  on  the  seat 
in  my  place  and  get  acquainted  while  I  look 
around  in  the  patch  for  a  right  good  melon  for 
you  to  eat." 

In  a  few  seconds  he  came  back  from  the  patch 
with  a  striped  watermelon. 

"There,"  he  said,  dexterously  cutting  the  melon 
and  placing  it  upon  the  seat  between  them,  "eat 
the  heart  outen  that."  And  he  watched  them 
take  the  first  luscious  taste  before  he  left  them. 
Nan,  quite  at  her  ease  now,  poured  into  Jean's 
ears  the  story  of  her  shelling  experiences. 

"Look  !"  said  Nan,  putting  her  hand  into  her 


pocket  and  bringing  forth  a  lightly  wrapped  lit- 
tle piece  of  newspaper.  "Look  what  's  inside  — 
I  found  it  lo-day  — " 

V'ery  carefully  she  unwrapped  the  paper  and 
transferred  a  pink-skinned  pearl  to  the  palm  of 
her  hand,  where  it  lay  like  some  fairy  token 
glistening  in  the  light. 

"It  looks  like  soap-bubbles  in  the  sun  !"  ex- 
claimed Jean  admiringly. 

"And   peacocks'    tails,"    added    Nan,    cuddling 
her  treasure.    "It  's  one  of  the  biggest  finds  I  've 
made  in  all  the  three  years  I  've  been  shelling." 
"Three  years  !"  gasped  Jean. 
Nan  nodded. 

"Just  as  soon  as  folks  began  to  find  out  that 
the  pearls  in  the  river  were  worth  something,  I 
started  shelling.  I  spent  all  the  time  I  had  to 
spare.  I  've  had  pretty  good  luck— all  told.  I  've 
helped  make  a  living  for  the  family  and  I  've 
saved  something  besides  to—" 

Here  .Xan  jjaused  and  shot  a  sidewise  glance 
at  Jean. 

"Go  on!"  begged  Jean,  seeing  in  Nan's  flash- 
ing eyes  the  kindling  of  a  dream,  Jean  felt 
strangely  drawn  to  this  girl,  whose  eager  voice 
with  its  little  drawl  made  an  irresistible  appeal. 
"To  go  off'  to  school,— even  just  for  a  year," 
burst  out  Nan,  her  voice  catching.  "I  've 
dreamed  about  it  ever  since  I  was  no  taller  'n 
that  little  wild  rose-bush  over  there.  River  folks 
like  us  don't  see  many  books  outside  the  country 
school-house,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  'd  find 
enough  pearls  so  I  could  go  off  to  school  like  the 
girls  I  've  read  about  in  books.  My  folks  laughed 
at  me  at  first.  They  did  n't  think  I  really  meant 
it,  but  they  let  me  try.  I  want  to  go  off  to  school 
so  I  can  learn  to  help  the  family  more  than  I  can 
now,  when  I  'm  so  ignorant.  I  've  kept  working 
hard  for  it,  and  I  've  earned  about  half  enough 
to  pay  for  a  year's  schooling—" 

"Just  think  of  working  three  years  for  any- 
thing!" Jean  said  in  an  aw-ed  tone. 

"I  've  almost  given  up  sometimes.  It  seemed  's 
if  I  'd  never  get  enough;  but  when  I  needed  a 
little  encouragement,  I  'd  take  a  look  at  the  last 
pearl  I  'd  found,  and  somehow  or  other,  if  I  'd 
just  hold  it  in  my  hand  and  look,  I  could  believe 
again  that  my  dream  would  come  true.  There  's 
something  about  a  pearl  that  makes  a  body  imag- 
ine things  — just  hold  this  one  and  see  —  " 

Jean  drew  a  long  breath  of  delight  as  she  felt 
the  gossamer  weight  of  Nan's  pearl  in  her  own 
hand.  The  sheen  of  it  entranced  her.  '  The  deli- 
cacy of  it  fascinated  her.  Here  was  a  charmed 
treasure,  equal  to  Aladdin's  lamp ;  the  mere  touch 
of  it  conjured  up  visions  of  dreams  come  true- 
visions  so  real  that  there  was  no  doubting  them. 
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"I  'm  sure  that  your  wish  will  come  true,"  as- 
serted Jeau,  convinced.  "Oh,  I  do  wish  you  could 
go  with  me  in  September  to  Lynwood  Hall  !  — 
that  's  where  I  've  been  going  to  school  the  last 
two  years." 

Nan's  eyes  widened.  Here  was  a  girl  who  had 
already  been  "off  to  school."    .She  knew  all  about 


■'  THEV  SAT  UNDER  A  TREE  TO  SHARE  THE  CON 
LUNCHEON-BASKETS."   (SEE  NEXT  1' 

it.  X^an  had  only  to  ask  in  order  to  find  out  the 
thousand  and  one  things  which  she  had  always 
wanted  to  know  about  school,  but  could  not  find 
in  books.  Cap'n  Joe  interrupted  their  exchange 
of  confidences  all  too  soon  by  announcing  that 
he  had  filled  the  wagon. 

"I  '11  be  back  to-morrow,"  Jean  promised  her 
new  friend,  "and  you  can  show  me  just  what 
shelling  is  like.  I  'm  going  to  ask  the  very  first 
thing,  when  1  get  home,  if  I  can  do  it,  too." 

"You  I  "  exclaimed  Xan  in  surprise.  "What  do 
you  want  to  do  shelling  for?" 

"I  've  never  earned  any  money  for  myself  in 
my  life,  and  I  'd  rather  try  it  than  do  anything 
else  just  now." 


''What  would  you  do  with  your  money?"  ques- 
tioned Nan,  naively  curious.  "You  don't  need  it 
to  go  off  to  school." 

"No,  not  for  that— but  I  'm  crazy  for  a  jade 

necklace  and  a  lot  of  things  and  I  'd  be  so  proud 

to  say  I  'd  bought  them  with  money  I  'd  earned." 

"Do   come   and   do   shelling  then,"   said  Nan, 

holding    out    her    hands 

^•nt  impulsively.    ''.\nd  have 

your  vat  close  to  mine." 
Jean  pounced  upon  her 
father  the  moment  she 
arrived  home,  and  re- 
lated, as  fast  as  she  could 
talk,  her  afternoon's  ex- 
periences. 

"Shelling  it  is  then,'' 
a]i|)roved  Mr.  Kingsley, 
and  Jean  pirouetted  out 
of  the  room,  to  learn  all 
she  could  about  shelling 
iiutfits  from  Ted  Neil. 

Jean  was  out  of  bed  at 
^unrise  the  next  morn- 
ing, ready  to  start  for 
the  river  with  Cap'n  Joe 
right  after  breakfast. 

"I  '11  bring  you  back 
this  afternoon,  an'  I 
reckon  you  '11  have  all 
the  shellin'  you  want  by 
that  time,"  Cap'n  Joe 
said,  highly  amused  over 
Jean's  new  venture. 

"Wait  and  see !"  said 
Jean,  excitedly. 

"Here  I  am,  ready  for 
my  first  lesson  in  shell- 
ing!" announced  Jean, 
as  Nan  was  making 
ready  to  pull  off  in  her 
boat, 
you  did  come  back  !"  cried  X'an,  with 
ike  a  breath  of  relief.  "I  was  so 
Get   into  the  boat,   and 
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afraid   you    would   n't 
we  '11  see  how  many  mussels  we  can  get  by  noon." 

As  Jean  helped  lower  the  mussel-bar  into  the 
water.  Nan  explained  how  to  drag  the  river  with 
it  until  the  hooks  were  heavy  with  mussels. 

"We  drag  down-stream  always,  so  it  's  not 
much  trouble  keeping  the  boat  going.  The  mule 
does  that,  and  all  you  have  to  think  about  is  pull- 
ing the  mule-ropes  once  in  a  while." 

"The  mule?"  queried  Jean,  peering  about  the 
boat  as  if  she  expected  to  see  some  long  ears 
emerge  from  under  the  seats.  "Where  in  the 
world  do  you  keep  it?" 
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"Oh,  it  's  not  alive!"  explained  Xan.  "It  's 
just  a  piece  of  canvas  hung  from  the  back  end  of 
the  boat  to  catch  the  current  and  keep  the  boat 
moving— you  see,  the  weight  of  the  bar  would 
anchor  it  if  't  was  n't  for  the  mule." 

"Oh,  let  me  manage  the  ropes  !"  begged  Jean. 

"You  can  if  you  like  — it  's  done  a  good  deal 
like  driving  a  sure-enough  mule.  You  pull  the 
ropes  to  the  right  and  left  so  as  to  keep  on  the 
mussel-beds." 

Jean  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  began  work  in 
earnest.  They  sat  in  the  boat  for  hours,  it 
seemed  to  Jean,  before  Nan  pulled  up  the  mussel- 
bar  to  take  the  mussels  off  the  hooks. 

"It  takes  a  long  time,  does  n't  it?"  she  com- 
mented, ruefully  squinting  one  eye  at  the  sun- 
burn on  her  nose. 

"Long?"  drawled  Nan.  "Why,  I  call  this 
pretty  quick  work.  We  have  n't  been  out  more  'n 
half  an  hour.     Do  you  want  to  quit?'' 

"Quit !"  ejaculated  Jean.  "I  don't  want  to  quit 
until  I  've  learned  everything  there  is  to  learn 
about  shelling.  I  'm  going  to  earn  that  jade 
necklace." 

Every  twenty  minutes  Nan  hauled  up  the  mus- 
sel-bar, and  soon  they  had  a  good  supply  of 
mussels  in  the  boat.  Jean  was  all  impatience  to 
cook  the  mussels  and  open  them. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so  patient  about 
waiting  to  find  out  whether  there  are  any  pearls 
inside,"  she  commented,  much  impressed  by  Nan's 
calm  way  of  proceeding  with  her  work. 

"I  always  feel  fizzy  as  can  be  until  I  get  the 
shells  opened."  admitted  X'an.  "even  if  I  don't 
act  like  it." 

Together  they  put  the  mussels  into  the  vat, 
and  then  sat  under  a  tree  to  share  the  contents 
of  their  luncheon-baskets  during  the  necessary 
fifty  minutes  of  waiting. 

Jean  could  hardly  stop  to  eat.  She  looked  at 
her  watch  constantly,  and  long  before  the  fifty 
minutes  were  over  she  was  jumping  about  the 
vat,  all  eagerness  to  be  the  first  to  open  one  of 
the  mussels. 

Nan  showed  her  how  to  open  and  clean  the 
shells  on  the  long  pine  table  and  to  look  for  the 
pearls. 

"You  have  to  poke  around  a  long  time  to  make 
sure  whether  a  pearl  's  there  or  not.  I  've  found 
one,  now  and  then,  just  as  I  was  about  to  throw 
the  shell  away.  Another  thing,  don't  forget  to 
look  around  on  the  table,  and  in  the  vat  after 
the  shells  are  out.  because  the  biggest  pearls 
work  loose  and  drop  out,  sometimes,  while  the 
mussels  are  cooking." 

They  opened  dozens  of  shells,  but  found  not 
one  pearl. 


"Not  even  a  slug  or  a  spike."  remarked  Nan, 
cheerfully  clearing  the  table  in  readiness  for  the 
ne.xt  lot. 

"What  may  slugs  and  spikes  be?"  questioned 
Jean,  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  no  end  to 
her  lesson  in  shelling. 

"They  're  pearls  'gone  had,'  as  the  fishermen 
say— that  is,  they  start  out  to  be  pearls  and  turn 
out  half  shell.  The  spikes  are  pointed,— that  is 
all  the  difference  between  a  slug  and  a  spike. 
They  are  n't  worth  much  but  every  little  counts. 
If  it  had  n't  been  for  all  the  slugs  and  spikes  I  've 
found.  I  would  n't  have  much  in  my  savings 
bank.  " 

The  afternoon  work  went  quickly,  for  Nan  and 
Jean  filled  in  the  intervals  of  waiting  by  dis- 
cussing school.  There  were  hundreds  of  things 
which  Nan  wished  to  know.  Her  questions  were 
so  droll  that  Jean  forgot  the  blistering  sun.  Cap'n 
Joe  stopped  to  take  Jean  home  long  before  she 
was  ready  to  go. 

"Why,  we  have  n't  found  a  single  pearl  yet !" 
she  cried.  "We  must  find  one  slug  or  spike  at 
least,  before  we  go  home.  We  must  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  our  whole  day's  work." 
"You  have  your  sun-blisters,"  laughed  Nan. 
".\nd  lots  of  information  about  shelling,"  added 
Jean,  rising  to  the  mood  of  her  dauntless  com- 
panion. "But  you.  Nan— you  '11  have  nothing 
to  put  into  your  bank." 

"I  've  worked  many  a  day  like  this,  without 
getting  anything  but  a  good  appetite  for  supper. 
There  's  always  to-morrow— and  the  prospect  of 
finding  the  prize  pearl  — maybe  — " 

Jean  looked  admiringly  at  her  new  friend,  who 
seemed  the  embodiment-  of  courage  and  patience. 
"Jean  has  n't  learned  how  to  wait  for  things," 
said  Cap'n  Joe,  banteringly.  "She  kin  learn  a 
good  deal  from  you  besides  shellin',  I  'm  thinkin'." 
"Better  luck  then  to-morrow,''  said  Jean,  wav- 
ing a  gay  good-bye. 

The  next  day,  Jean  began  work  with  her 
own  outfit.  She  set  up  her  vat  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  Nan's,  and  the  two  girls  always  kept 
their  boats  near  together.  More  and  more  Jean 
longed  to  take  little  eager-  Nan  back  with  her  to 
Lynwood  Hall,  but  she  learned  not  to  speak  of 
it,  for,  after  much  hungry  questioning  about  the 
school.  Nan  said  pathetically: 

"We  'd  better  not  talk  about  it— you  see  it 
makes  it  harder  for  me  to  be  patient  and  keep 
on  waiting.  I  can't  think  of  going  for  a  long 
while  yet  — there  's  no  telling  when.  There  's  no 
prospect  at  all  of  going  this  September." 

During  the  first  days  of  her  work  Jean  had 
what  -Aunt  Rachel  termed  "more  than  one  per- 
son's share  of  luck." 
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"I  '11  soon  have  enough  for  my  jade  necklace," 
Jean  said  buoyantly.  "Sha'n't  1  be  proud  when 
I  show  it  to  Mary  Lonsdale  antl  tell  her  that  I 
earned  it  all  by  myself !" 

Jean  grew  less  confident  however  as  the  weeks 
went  by  and  her  luck  changed.  Her  accumula- 
tion of  pearls  grew  very  slowly  indeed,  and  she 
found  very  few  which  were  not  imperfect.  Her 
enthusiasm  waned  considerably.  The  jade  neck- 
lace seemed,  after  all,  a  remote  possibility.  The 
weather  grew  very  hot,  and  it  took  much  courage 
for  Jean  to  go  out  on  the  river  every  morning 
to  work  under  the  scorching  sun.  What  was  the 
use,  she  began  to  say  to  herself,  of  working  when 
she  did  n't  have  to  ?  She  began  to  feel  that  she 
did  n't  really  want  the  jade  necklace  after  all. 
Nan  was  a  constant  wonder  to  her.  She  was 
never  discouraged,  no  matter  what  happened. 
Jean  found  it  hard  to  tell  her  that  she  wanted 
to  stop  shelling.  But  one  particularly  warm  day 
she  went  to  the  river  with  her  mind  made  up— 
she  was  n't  going  to  work  in  such  heat. 

Nan  was  late,  and  Jean  settled  herself  comfort- 
ably under  the  cool  trees  to  wait  for  her. 

"What  do  you  think,  Jean?"  Nan  cried,  as  .she 
finally  arrived,  breathless  from  running.  "Our 
kitchen  roof  's  tumbled  in.  The  whole  shack 
needs  propping  up  and  mending,  so  I  'm  going 
to  take  my  school  money  to  set  the  place 
straight." 

"Oh,  Nan  !"  exclaimed  Jean  in  quick  sympathy, 
"will  you  really  have  to  give  up  your  school 
money  — when  it  's  taken  so  long  for  you  to  earn 
it—" 

"Never  mind,"  responded  Nan,  cheerfully, 
jumping  into  her  boat;  "I  '11  earn  some  more—" 

"But  it  will  set  you  back  so  far  — it  will  be 
ages  before  you  get  that  much  again—" 

"Yes,  it  '11  set  me  back  — but  't  is  n't  as  if  I 
did  n't  know  I  could  earn  it  if  I  just  stick  at  it. 
Hurry  along,  Jean,— it  's  getting  late!  H  you 
don't  buckle  down  to  work,  you  '11  never  have  that 
jade  necklace  of  yours." 

Jean  could  not  say  a  word  about  quitting  work. 
Slowly  she  got  into  her  own  boat. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  laugh  so  much  — with 
your  school  plans  all  at  a  standstill— and  when 
it  's  such  scorching  weather!"  Jean  exclaimed 
wonderingly. 

The  hour  was  early,  but  already  the  oars  felt 
hot  to  their  hands  as  they  pushed  off  frorii  the 
bank.  The  river  seemed  hardly  to  move  in  the 
intense  glare. 

"Of  course,  I  'm  cut  up  about  having  to  start 
all  over  again  to  save  for  school  — but  I  'm  too 
busy  to  mope  over  it,"  answered  Nan.  "Besides 
there  's  so  much  to  cheer  a  body  up.    All  I  have 


to  do  is  to  look  around  for  it.  The  frogs  help 
out  a  bit  — they  're  always  croaking  such  funny 
things.  And  the  sun  's  not  so  bad  when  I  have 
wet  leaves  in  my  hat.     Take  some  for  yours." 

Jean  was  grateful  during  the  morning  for  the 
cooling  leaves  in  the  crown  of  her  own  big  straw 
hat.  She  watched  Nan  drawing  in  her  mussels 
and  marveled  at  the  amount  of  energy  she  put 
into  the  action.  Suddenly  a  new  idea  popped 
into  Jean's  head. 

"I  '11  put  what  pearls  I  have  into  Nan's  vat !" 
she  determined.  "She  's  so  brave  — and  I  want 
to  help  her  go  away  to  school.  That  's  a  much 
better  way  of  using  my  jicarls  than  trying  to  get 
a  jade  necklace." 

Jean  planned  to  cook  her  mussels  early  and  to 
hurry  over  to  Nan's  vat  while  she  was  at  work. 
Surely  she  could  get  an  opportunity,  somehow, 
to  slip  in  her  pearls  while  Nan  was  n't  looking. 

"They  don't  amount  to  much— but  they  '11 
help,"  thought  Jean,  taking  her  pearls  out  of  the 
little  chamois  sack  which  she  carried  in  her 
pocket.  "I  '11  pick  out  the  best  ones  and  put  in 
only  a  few  the  first  time  so  Nan  won't  suspect." 

This  newly  hatched  plan  caused  Jean  to  hurry 
at  her  work  and  to  regard  with  indifference  the 
small  number  of  mussels  she  had  in  at  the  end 
of  the  morning.  .She  scrambled  out  of  her  boat 
ahead  of  time  and  piled  her  mussels  recklessly 
into  her  vat. 

"Too  hot  for  you?"  called  X'an,  from  her  boat. 

"I  'm  sizzled !"  Jean  answered,  mopping  her 
face. 

Jean  stretched  herself  under  a  tree  to  wait 
impatiently  until  she  could  open  her  mussels  and 
finish  her  work.  She  wanted  to  be  free  to  stroll 
over  to  Nan's  vat  by  the  time  .she  brought  her 
boat  to  shore.  Jean  tried  to  read  while  the  mus- 
sels were  cooking,  but  her  gaze  kept  wandering 
from  her  book  to  Nan,  busily  working  out  in  the 
hot  sun. 

When  the  time  came  to .  open  her  vat,  Jean 
sprang  up  and  fell  to  work  with  all  haste.  She 
scattered  the  mussels  about  and  opened  them 
without  much  care,  tossing  the  shells  aside  as 
quickly  as  she  could.  She  was  glad  that  she  had 
only  a  few,  because  she  could  look  them  over 
rapidly.  She  cleaned  her  table  and  gave  a  hur- 
ried last  look  into  the  vat  — there  in  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  something  shining  caught  her  eye  ! 

In  a  second,  there  lay  in  Jean's  hand  a  pearl 
so  large  that  she  gasped  triumphantly,  "It  's  the 
prize  pearl  !"  and  danced  up  and  down,  hugging 
her  treasure  close.  Immediately,  her  mind  ran 
riot  with  new  possibilities.  Foremost  crowded 
the  jade  necklace.  Now  she  could  have  it.  This 
pearl  would  easily  make  it  a  reality.    W'hat  fun 
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it  would  be  to  show  it  to  her  friends  and  tell 
them  she  had  really  earned  it  all  by  herself! 

Slowly  her  eyes  wandered  to  Nan  still  out 
there  on  the  river. 

■'Nan  shall  have  it,"  she  decided  quickly.  "If 
it  is  really  large  enough  to  take  the  prize,  maylie. 
after  all,  Nan  can  go  to  school  in  the  fall." 

She  saw  Nan  coming  up  from  the  river  and 
sped  down  the  path  to  meet  her.  More  than 
anything  in  the  world  she  wanted  to  help  her. 

"I  've  finished  my  work!"  Jean  announced. 

"Already?" 

"Yes,  I  did  n't  have  many  mussels.  Let  me 
help  you  open  yours." 

"Better  lie  in  the  shade." 

But  Jean  persisted  in  helping,  and  hovered 
about,  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  slip  her 
big  pearl  in  with  Xan's  shells  in  such  a  way  that 
she  would  think  that  it  had  worked  loose  and 
slipped  out. 

While  they  were  cleaning  the  mussels.  Nan 
turned  suddenly  from  the  table  for  a  pail  of  clear 
water,  and  Jean  took  the  opportunity  she  had 
been  waiting  for. 

"What  are  you  doing.  Jean?"  demanded  Xan's 
voice,  just  as  Jean  was  thrusting  the  pearl  into 
a  half-opened  shell.  Xan  had  been  too  quick  for 
her.    Jean  looked  up  without  a  word. 

"You  're  putting  a  pearl  you  've  found  your- 
self into  that  shell !"  guessed  Xan. 

"Oh,  Xan,  let  me!"  pleaded  Jean.  "Do  let  me 
put  it  in  — it  's  one  I  've  just  found  to-day.  Look  ! 
It  's  so  big  I  'm  sure  it  's  the  prize  pearl.  Please 
take  it,  Xan ;  it  will  mean  .school  for  you  !" 

Xan  half  shut  her  eyes,  and  Jean  could  n't  tell 
whether  she  was  laughing  or  crying  while  she 
squinted  critically  at  the  pearl  which  Jean  put 
into  her  hand. 


"It  's  a  big  find,  Jean,"  Xan  said  slowly;  "and 
you  're  a  dear  to  offer  it,  but  it  's  not  the  prize 
pearl."  Then  from  her  own  little  pail  of  rinsing 
water  she  took  a  pearl  at  which  Jean  stared,  for 
a  moment,  unbelievingly. 

"You  've  found  one  yourself,  that  's  ever  so 
much  larger!"  she  cried.  "Oh,  Xan!  then  you 
don't  need  mine— " 

"No  !"  answered  Nan  joyfully. 

"I  'm  glad,"  Jean  said  quiveringly,  as  she  un- 
derstood how  much  Nan's  independence  meant  to 
her.  "I  wanted— oh,  so  much  — to  help  you  with 
my  pearl,  but  it  could  n't  have  made  me  so  happy 
as  seeing  you  find  one  of  your  very  own  !" 

Tii.\T  night,  cuddled  in  her  father's  arms,  Jean 
had  a  little  cry.  "I  wanted  so  much  to  help  !" 
she  sobbed:  "I  don't  see  why  I  could  n't  when  I 
wanted  to  do  it  so  much." 

"Perhaps,  if  we  want  with  our  whole  hearts  to 
give  and  .something  happens  that  we  can't,  it  's 
giving  just  the  same,"  said  her  father  comfort- 
ingly. "There  will  surely  be  other  ways  you  can 
help  Xan  if  she  is  going  to  school  with  you." 

Suddenly  Jean  raised  her  head. 

"I  've  thought  of  a  way.  I  can  give  up  some- 
thing for  her.  I  'II  give  up  all  the  pretty  clothes 
I  've  planned.  Nan  can't  afford  much— nothing 
but  plain,  inexpensive,  home-made  dresses.  I  'II 
get  mine  just  as  simple  as  hers,  so  she  won't  feel 
unhappy  at  Lynwood  Hall,  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  she  found  herself  the  only  one  there  without 
fine   feathers." 

Her   father  patted  her  approvingly. 

"You  really  gave  her  the  pearl  in  spirit,  so  you 
will  be  making  a  double  gift.  Learning  to  do 
shelling  has  been  worth  while  if  it  has  taught 
vou  how  to  give." 


Rhinoceroses,  little  friend, 

Are  architectural  wonders 
Whose  joints  are  covered  o'er  with  hide 

Put  on  to  hide  the  bhin 
They  're  made  in  several  sections 

In  a  most  unskilful  way. 
While  the  edges  show  so  plainly. 

That  one  wonders  if  they  '11  stay. 
And  when  the  mouth  is  open. 

The  face  is  hid  from  view; 
But  if  mine  were  as  ugl)-, 

I  'd  surely  hide  it  too. 


ILd©  P(2)IL.[L;'^ 


y  tee^cher  s^s" 
quoth  Polly  Jones , 
Ths^t  iVe  bbout 
I       two  hundred  boDes. 
But  I  should  think 

I'm 'most  toofs^t 
To  he^ve  e^s  msjTy  bones 
s£>  ths^ !  " 
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Chapter  XXVII 

"it  is  the  lost  prince,     it  is  Ivor!" 

Many  times,  since  their  journey  had  begun,  the 
boys  had  found  their  hearts  beating  with  the 
thrill  and  excitement  of  things.  The  story  of 
which  their  lives  had  been  a  part  was  a  pulse- 
quickening  e.xperience.  But  as  they  carefully 
made  their  way  down  the  steep  steps  leading 
seemingly  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  both 
Marco  and  The  Rat  felt  as  though  the  old  priest 
must  hear  the  thudding  in  their  young  sides. 

"  "The  Forgers  of  the  Sword.'  Remember 
every  word  they  say,"  The  Rat  whispered,  "so 
that  you  can  tell  it  to  me  afterwards.  Don't 
forget  anything!     I  wish  I  knew  Samavian!" 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  stood  the  man  who 
was  evidently  the  sentinel  who  worked  the  lever 
that  turned  the  rock.  He  was  a  big  burly  peas- 
ant with  a  good  watchful  face,  and  the  priest 
gave  him  a  greeting  and  a  blessing  as  he  took 
from  him  the  lantern  he  held  out. 

They  went  through  a  narrow  and  dark  pas- 
sage, and  down  .some  more  steps,  and  turned  a 
corner  into  another  corridor  cut  out  of  rock  and 
earth.  It  was  a  wider  corridor  but  still  dark,  so 
that  Marco  and  The  Rat  had  walked  some  yards 
before  their  eyes  became  sufficiently  accustomed 
to  the  dim  ligbt  to  see  that  the  walls  themselves 
seemed  made  of  arms  stacked  closely  together. 

"The  Forgers  of  the  Sword  !"  The  Rat  was 
unconsciously  mumbling  to  himself,  "The  For- 
gers of  the  Sword  !" 

It  must  have  taken  years  to  cut  out  the  wind- 
ing passage  they  threaded  their  way  through,  and 
longer  years  to  forge  the  solid,  bristling  walls. 
But  The  Rat  remembered  the  story  the  stranger 
had  told  his  drunken  father,  of  the  few  moun- 
tain herdsmen  who,  in  their  savage  grief  and 
wrath  over  the  loss  of  their  prince,  had  banded 
themselves  together  with  a  solemn  oath  which 
had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. The  Samavians  were  a  long-memoried 
people,  and  the  fact  that  their  passion  must  be 
smothered  had  made  it  burn  all  the  more  fiercely. 
Five  hundred  years  ago  they  had  first  sworn  their 
oath ;  and  kings  had  come  and  gone,  had  died  or 
been  murdered,  and  dynasties  had  changed,  but 
the  Forgers  of  the  Sword  had  not  changed  or 


forgotten  their  oath  or  wavered  in  their  belief 
that  some  time  —  some  time,  even  after  the  long 
dark  years,  — the  soul  of  their  Lost  Prince  would 
be  among  them  once  more,  and  that  they  would 
kneel  at  the  feet  and  kiss  the  hands  of  him  for 
whose  body  that  soul  had  been  reborn.  And 
for  the  last  hundred  years  their  number  and 
power  and  their  hiding  places  had  so  increased 
that  Samavia  was  at  last  honeycombed  with 
them.  .\nd  they  only  waited,  breathless,  — for 
the  Lighting  of  the  Lamp. 

The  old  priest  knew  how  breathlessly,  and  he 
knew  what  he  was  bringing  them.  Marco  and 
The  Rat,  in  spite  of  their  fond  boy-imaginings, 
were  not  quite  old  enough  to  know  how  fierce 
and  full  of  flaming  eagerness  the  breathless  wait- 
ing of  savage  full-grown  men  could  be.  But 
there  w-as  a  tense-strung  thrill  in  knowing  that 
they  who  were  being  led  to  them  were  the  Bear- 
ers of  the  Sign.  The  Rat  went  hot  and  cold;  he 
gnawed  his  fingers  as  he  went.  He  could  almost 
have  shrieked  aloud,  in  the  intensity  of  his  ex- 
citement, when  the  old  priest  stopped  before  a 
big  black  door  ! 

Marco  made  no  .sound.  Excitement  or  danger 
always  made  him  look  tall  and  quite  pale.  He 
looked  both  now. 

The  priest  touched  the  door,  and  it  opened. 

They  were  looking  into  an  immense  cavern. 
Its  walls  and  roof  were  lined  with  arms — guns, 
swords,  bayonets,  javelins,  daggers,  pistols,  every 
weapon  a  desperate  man  might  use.  The  place 
was  full  of  men  who  turned  towards  the  door 
when  it  opened.  They  all  made  obeisance  to  the 
priest,  but  Marco  realized  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant that  they  started  on  seeing  that  he  was 
not  alone. 

They  were  a  strange  and  picturesque  crowd  as 
they  stood  under  their  canopy  of  weapons  in  the 
lurid  torchlight.  But  Marco  distinguished  at 
once  that  they  were  men  of  all  classes,  though  all 
were  alike  roughly  dressed.  There  were  huge 
mountaineers,  and  plainsmen  young  and  mature 
of  years.  Some  of  the  biggest  were  men  with 
white  hair  but  with  the  bodies  of  giants,  and 
with  determination  in  their  strong  jaws.  There 
were  many  of  these,  Marco  saw,  and  in  each 
man's  eyes,  whether  he  was  young  or  old, 
glowed  a  steady  unconquered  flame.     They  had 
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been  beaten  so  often,  they  had  been  oppressed 
and  robbed,  but  in  the  eyes  of  each  one  was  this 
unconquered  flame  which,  throughout  all  the 
long  tragedy  of  years,  had  been  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  It  was  this  which  had  gone 
on  through  centuries,  keeping  its  oath  and  for- 
ging its  swords  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  and 
which  today  was— waiting. 

The  old  priest  laid  his  hand  on  Marco's  shoul- 
der, and  gently  pushed  him  before  him  through 
the  crowd  which  parted  to  make  way  for  them. 
He  did  not  stop  until  the  two  stood  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  circle,  which  fell  back  gazing  won- 
deringly.  Marco  looked  up  at  the  old  man  be- 
cause for  several  seconds  he  did  not  speak.  It 
was  plain  that  he  did  not  speak  because  he  also 
was  excited,  and  could  not.  He  opened  his  lips 
and  his  voice  seemed  to  fail  him.  Then  he  tried 
again  and  spoke  so  that  all  could  hear— even  the 
men  at  the  back  of  the  gazing  circle. 

"My  children,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  son  of 
Stefan  Loristan,  and  he  comes  to  bear  the  Sign. 
My  son"'  (to  Marco),  "speak!" 

Then  j\Iarco  understood  what  he  wished,  and 
also  what  he  felt.  He  felt  it  himself,  that  mag- 
nificent uplifting  gladness,  as  he  spoke,  holding 
his  black  head  high  and  lifting  his  right  hand. 

"The  Lamp  is  Lighted,  brothers!"  he  cried. 
"The  Lamp  is  Lighted!" 

Then  The  Rat,  who  stood  apart,  watching, 
thought  that  the  strange  world  within  the  cav- 
ern had  gone  mad !  Wild  smothered  cries  broke 
forth,  men  caught  each  other  in  passionate  em- 
brace, they  fell  upon  their  knees,  they  clutched 
one  another  sobbing,  they  wrung  each  other's 
hands,  they  leaped  into  the  air.  It  was  as  if 
they  could  not  bear  the  joy  of  hearing  that  the 
end  of  their  waiting  had  come  at  last.  They 
rushed  upon  Marco,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  The 
Rat  saw  big  peasants  kissing  his  shoes,  his  hands, 
every  scrap  of  his  clothing  they  could  seize.  The 
wild  circle  swayed  and  closed  upon  him  until  The 
Rat  was  afraid.  He  did  not  know  that,  over- 
powered by  this  frenzy  of  emotion,  his  own  ex- 
citement was  making  him  shake  from  head  to 
foot  like  a  leaf,  and  that  tears  were  streaming 
down  his  cheeks.  The  swaying  crowd  hid  Marco 
from  him,  and  he  began  to  fight  his  way  towards 
him  because  his  excitement  increased  his  fear. 
The  ecstasy-frenzied  crowd  of  men  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  have  almost  ceased  to  be  sane. 
Marco  was  only  a  boy.  They  did  not  know  how 
fiercely  they  were  pressing  upon  him  and  keeping 
away  the  very  air.  "Don't  kill  him  !  Don't  kill 
him !"  yelled  The  Rat,  struggling  forward. 
"Stand  back,  you  fools  !  I  'm  his  Aide-de-Camp  ! 
Let  me  pass  !" 


And  though  no  one  understood  his  English, 
one  or  two  suddenly  remembered  they  had  seen 
him  enter  with  the  priest  and  so  gave  way.  Bui 
just  then  the  old  prjest  himself  lifted  his  hand 
above  the  crowd,  and  spoke  in  a  voice  of  stern 
command. 

"Stand  back,  my  children  !"  he  cried.  "Mad- 
ness is  not  the  homage  you  must  bring  to  the 
son  of  Stefan  Loristan.  Obey !  Obey !"  His 
voice  had  a  power  in  it  that  penetrated  even  the 
wildest  herdsmen.  The  frenzied  mass  swayed 
back  and  left  space  about  Marco,  whose  face  The 
Rat  could  at  last  see.  It  was  very  white  with 
emotion,  and  in  his  eyes  a  look  which  was  like 
awe. 

The  Rat  pushed  forward  until  he  stood  beside 
him.  He  did  not  know  that  he  almost  sobbed  as 
he  spoke. 

"I  'm  your  Aide-de-Camp,"  he  said.  "I  'm 
going  to  stand  here  !  Your  father  sent  me  !  I  'm 
under  orders !  I  thought  they  'd  crush  you  to 
death." 

He  glared  at  the  circle  about  them  as  if,  in- 
stead of  worshippers  distraught  with  adoration, 
they  had  been  enemies.  The  old  priest  seeing 
him  touched  Marco's  arm. 

"Tell  him  he  need  not  fear,"  he  said.  "It  was 
only  for  the  first  few  moments.  The  passion  of 
their  souls  drove  them  wild.  They  are  your 
slaves." 

"Those  at  the  back  might  have  pushed  the 
front  ones  on  until  they  trampled  you  under  foot 
in  spite  of  themselves!"  The  Rat  persisted. 

"No,"  said  Marco.  "They  would  have  stopped 
if  I  had  spoken." 

"Why  did  n't  you  speak,  then?"  snapped  The 
Rat. 

"All  they  felt  was  for  Samavia,  and  for  my 
father,"  Marco  said,  "and  for  the  Sign.  I  felt 
as  they  did." 

The  Rat  was  somewhat  softened.  It  was  true, 
after  all.  How  could  he  have  tried  to  quell  the 
outburst  of  their  worship  of  Loristan  — of  the 
country  he  was  saving  for  thein— of  the  Sign 
which  called  them  to  freedom?     He  could  not. 

Then  followed  a  strange  and  picturesque  cere- 
monial. The  priest  went  about  among  the  en- 
circling crowd  and  spoke  to  one  man  after  an- 
other—sometimes to  a  group.  A  larger  circle 
was  formed.  As  the  pale  old  man  moved  about, 
The  Rat  felt  as  if  some  religious  ceremony  were 
going  to  be  performed.  Watching  it  from  first  to 
last,  he  was  thrilled  to  the  core. 

At  the  end  of  the  cavern  a  block  of  stone  had 
been  cut  out  to  look  like  an  altar.  It  was  cov- 
ered with  white,  and  against  the  wall  above  it 
hung  a  large  picture  veiled  by  a  curtain.     From 
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the  roof  there  swung  before  it  an  ancient  lamp  of 
metal  suspended  by  chains.  In  front  of  the  altar 
was  a  sort  of  stone  dais.  There  the  priest  asked 
Marco  to  stand,  with  his  Aide-de-Camp  on  the 
lower  level  in  attendance.  A  knot  of  the  biggest 
herdsmen  went  out  and  returned.  Each  carried 
a  huge  sword  which  had  perhaps  been  of  the 
earliest  made  in  the  dark  days  gone  by.  The 
bearers  formed  themselves  into  a  line  on  either 
side  of  Marco.  They  raised  their  swords  and 
formed  a  pointed  arch  above  his  head  and  a 
passage  twelve  men  long.  When  the  points  first 
clashed  together  The  Rat  struck  himself  hard 
upon  his  breast.  His  exaltation  was  too  keen  to 
endure.  He  gazed  at  Marco  standing  still— in 
that  curiously  splendid  way  in  which  both  he 
and  his  father  could  stand  still— and  wondered 
how  he  could  do  it.  He  looked  as  if  he  were 
prepared  for  any  strange  thing  which  could  hap- 
pen to  him  — because  he  was  "under  orders."  The 
Rat  knew  that  he  was  doing  whatsoever  he  did 
merely  for  his  father's  sake.  It  was  as  if  he  felt 
that  he  was  representing  his  father,  though  he 
was  a  mere  boy;  and  that  because  of  this,  boy  as 
he  was,  he  must  bear  himself  nobly  and  remain 
outwardly  undisturbed. 

At  the  end  of  the  arch  of  swords,  the  old  priest 
stood  and  gave  a  sign  to  one  man  after  another. 
When  the  sign  was  given  to  a  man,  he  walked 
under  the  arch  to  the  dais,  and  there  knelt  and, 
lifting  Marco's  hand  to  his  lips,  kissed  it  with 
passionate  fervor.  Then  he  returned  to  the  place 
he  had  left.  One  after  another  passed  up  the 
aisle  of  swords,  one  after  another  knelt,  one 
after  the  other  kissed  the  brown  young  hand,  rose 
and  went  aw'ay.  Sometimes  The  Rat  heard  a 
few  words  which  sounded  almost  like  a  nuirmured 
prayer,  sometimes  he  heard  a  sob  as  a  shaggy  head 
bent,  again  and  again  he  saw  eyes  wet  with  tears. 
Once  or  twice  iMarco  spoke  a  few  Samavian 
words,  and  the  face  of  the  man  spoken  to  flamed 
with  joy.  The  Rat  had  time  to  see,  as  Marco 
had  seen,  that  many  of  the  faces  were  not  those 
of  peasants.  Some  of  them  were  clear  cut  and 
subtle  and  of  the  type  of  scholars  or  nobles.  It 
took  a  long  time  for  them  all  to  kneel  and  kiss 
the  lad's  hand,  but  no  man  omitted  the  cere- 
mony; and  when  at  last  it  was  at  an  end,  a 
strange  silence  filled  the  cavern.  They  stood  and 
gazed  at  each  other  with  burning  eyes. 

The  priest  moved  to  Marco's  side,  and  stood 
near  the  altar.  He  leaned  forward  and  took  in 
his  hand  a  cord  which  hung  from  the  veiled  pic- 
ture—he drew  it  and  the  curtain  fell  apart. 
There  seemed  to  stand  gazing  at  them  from  be- 
tween its  folds  a  tall  kingly  youth  with  deep  eyes 
in  which  the  stars  of  God  were  stilly  shining. 


and  with  a  smile  wonderful  to  behold.  Around 
the  heavy  locks  of  his  black  hair  the  long  dead 
painter  of  missals  had  set  a  faint  glow  of  light 
like  a  halo. 

".Son  of  Stefan  Loristan,"  the  old  priest  said, 
in  a  shaken  voice,  "it  is  the  Lost  Prince  !  It  is 
Ivor !" 

Then  every  man  in  the  room  fell  on  his  knees. 
Even  the  men  who  had  upheld  the  archway  of 
swords  dropped  their  weapons  with  a  crash  and 
knelt  also.  He  was  their  saint  — this  boy!  Dead 
for  five  hundred  years,  he  was  their  saint  still. 

"Ivor!  Ivor!"  the  voices  broke  into  a  heavy 
murmur.  "Ivor!  Ivor!"  As  if  they  chanted  a 
litany. 

Marco  started  forward  staring  at  the  picture, 
his  breath  caught  in  his  throat,  his  lips  apart. 

"Rut  — but  — "  he  stammered,  "but  if  my  father 
were  as  young  as  he  is— he  would  be  libc  him!" 

"When  you  are  as  old  as  he  is,  you  will  be 
like  him— )'o».'"  said  the  priest.  And  he  let  the 
turtain  fall. 

The  Rat  stood  staring  with  wide  eyes  from 
Marco  to  the  picture  and  from  the  picture  to 
Marco.  And  he  breathed  faster  and  faster  and 
gnawed  his  finger  ends.  But  he  did  not  utter  a 
word.    He  could  not  have  done  it,  if  he  had  tried. 

Then  Marco  stepped  down  from  the  dais  as  if 
he  were  in  a  dream,  and  the  old  man  followed 
him.  The  men  with  the  swords  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  made  their  archway  again  with  a  new 
clash  of  steel.  The  old  man  and  the  boy  passed 
under  it  together.  Xow  every  man's  eyes  were 
fi.xcd  on  Marco.  At  the  heavy  door  by  which  he 
had  entered,  he  stopped  and  turned  to  meet  their 
glances.  He  looked  very  young  and  thin  and 
pale,  but  suddenly  his  father's  smile  was  lighted 
in  his  face.  He  said  a  few  words  in  Samavian 
clearly  and  gravely,  saluted,  and  passed  out. 

"What  did  you  .say  to  them?"  gasped  The  Rat, 
stumbling  after  him  as  the  door  closed  behind 
them  and  shut  in  the  murmur  of  impassioned 
.sound. 

"There  was  only  one  thing  to  say,"  was  the 
answer.  "They  are  men  — I  am  only  a  boy.  I 
thanked  them  for  my  father,  and  told  them  he 
would  never — never  forget." 

Cii.\PTER  xxvni 

"eXTR.\  !    EXTR.\  !    EXTR.\  !" 

It  was  raining  in  London— pouring.  It  had  been 
raining  for  two  weeks,  more  or  less,  generally 
more.  When  the  train  from  Dover  drew  in  at 
Charing  Cross,  the  weather  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  considered  that  it  had  so  far  been  too 
lenient  and  must  express  itself  much  more  vig- 
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orously.  So  it  had  gathered  together  its  resources 
and  poured  them  forth  in  a  dekige  which  sur- 
prised even  Londoners.  The  rain  so  beat  against 
and  streamed  down  the  window-s  of  the  third 
class  carriage  in  which  Marco  and  The  Rat  sat 
that  they  could  not  see  through  them. 

They  had  made  their  homeward  journey  much 
more   rapidly  than  they  had  made   the   one   on 


him  back,  sir  !  He  has  carried  out  ever)-  single 
order  you  gave  him  —  every  single  one.  So  have 
L"  So  he  had.  He  had  been  sent  as  his  com- 
panion and  attendant,  and  he  had  been  faithful 
in  every  thought.  After  the  adventure  in  Mu- 
nich, they  had,  as  The  Rat  had  said,  "blown  like 
grains  of  dust"  through  Europe  and  had  been  as 
nothing.       .And    this    was    what    Loristan    had 


'ONE    AFTEK    .\XOTHER    PASSED    UP    THE    AISLE    OF   SWORDS. 


which  they  had  been  outward  bound.  It  had  of 
course  taken  them  .some  time  to  tramp  back  to 
the  frontier,  but  there  had  been  no  reason  for 
stopping  anywhere  after  they  had  once  reached 
the  railroads.  They  had  been  tired  sometimes 
but  they  had  slept  heavily  on  the  wooden  seats  of 
the  railway  carriages.  Their  one  desire  was  to 
get  home.  Xo.  7  Philibert  Place  rose  before  them 
in  its  noisy  dinginess  as  the  one  desirable  spot 
on  earth.  To  Marco  it  held  his  father.  And  it 
was  Loristan  alone  that  The  Rat  saw  when  he 
thought  of  it.  Loristan  as  he  would  look  when 
he  saw  him  come  into  the  room  with  Marco,  and 
stand  up  and  salute,  and  say :  "I  have  brought 


planned,  this  was  what  his  grave  thought  had 
wrought  out.  If  they  had  been  men,  they  would 
not  have  been  so  safe. 

From  the  time  they  had  left  the  old  priest  on 
the  hillside  to  begin  their  journey  back  to  the 
frontier,  they  had  both  traveled  rather  as  if 
they  were  in  a  dream.  Both  had  been  given  to 
long  silences  as  they  tramped  side  by  side  or  lay 
on  the  moss  in  the  forests.  Xow  that  their  work 
was  done,  a  sort  of  reaction  had  set  in.  There 
were  no  more  plans  to  be  made  and  no  more  un- 
certainties to  contemplate.  They  w-ere  on  their 
way  back  to  No.  7  Philibert  Place— Marco  to 
his  father,  The  Rat  to  the  man  he  worshipped. 
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Each  of  them  was  thinking  of  many  things.  Marco 
was  full  of  longing  to  see  his  father's  face  and 
hear  his  voice  again.  He  wanted  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  —  to  be  sure 
(hat  he  was  real  and  not  a  dream.  This  last  was 
because  during  this  homeward  journey  every- 
thing that  had  happened  often  seeined  to  be  a 
dream.  It  had  all  been  so  wonderful— the  climber 
standing  looking  down  at  them  the  morning 
they  awakened  on  the  Gaisburg ;  the  mountaineer 
shoemaker  measuring  his  foot  in  the  small  shop : 
the  old,  old  woman  and  her  noble  lord ;  the  prince 
with  his  face  turned  upward  as  he  stood  on  the 
balcony  looking  at  the  moon;  the  old  priest  kneel- 
ing and  weeping  for  joy:  the  great  cavern  with 
the  yellow  light  upon  the  crowd  of  passionate 
faces:  the  curtain  which  fell  apart  and  showed 
the  still  eyes  and  the  black  hair  with  the  halo 
about  it !  Now  that  they  were  left  behind,  they 
all  seemed  like  things  he  had  dreamed.  But  he 
had  not  dreamed  them ;  he  was  going  back  to  tell 
his  father  about  them.  And  how  (/ood  it  would 
be  to  feel  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  ! 

The  Rat  gnawed  his  finger  ends  a  great  deal. 
His  thoughts  were  more  wild  and  feverish  than 
Marco's.  They  leaped  forward  in  si)ite  of  him. 
It  was  no  use  to  pull  himself  up  and  tell  himself 
that  he  was  a  fool.  Now  that  all  was  over,  he 
had  time  to  be  as  great  a  fool  as  he  was  inclined 
to  be.  But  how  he  longed  to  reach  London  and 
stand  face  to  face  with  Loristan  !  The  Sign  \vas 
given.  The  Lamp  was  Lighted.  What  would 
happen  ne.xt?  His  crutches  were  under  his  arms 
before  the  train  drew  up.  "We  're  there  !  We  're 
there  !  "  he  cried  restlessly  to  Marco.  They  had 
no  luggage  to  delay  them.  They  took  their  bags 
and  followed  the  crowd  along  the  jilatform.  The 
rain  was  rattling  like  bullets  against  the  high 
glassed  roof.  People  turned  to  look  at  Marco, 
seeing  the  glow  of  exultant  eagerness  in  his  face. 
They  thought  he  must  be  some  boy  coming  home 
for  the  holidays  and  going  to  make  a  visit  at  a 
place  he  delighted  in.  The  rain  was  dancing  on 
the  pavements  when  they  reached  the  entrance. 

"A  cab  won't  cost  much,"  Marco  said,  "and  it 
will  take  us  quickly." 

They  called  one  and  got  into  it.  Each  of  them 
had  flushed  cheeks,  and  IMarco's  eyes  looked  as 
if  he  were  gazing  at  something  a  long  way  off- 
gazing  at  it,  and  wondering. 

"W'e  've  come  back!"  said  The  Rat,  in  an  un- 
steady voice.  '  We  've  been  — and  we  've  come 
back !"  Then  suddenly  turning  to  look  at  Marco, 
"Does  it  ever  seem  to  you  as  if,  perhaps,  it  — it 
was  n't  true?" 

"Yes."  Marco  answered.  "But  it  was  true. 
And  it  's  done."     Then  he  added  after  a  second 


or  so  of  silence,  just  what  The  Rat  had  said  to 
himself,  "What  next?"     He  said  it  very  low. 

The  way  to  Philibert  Place  was  not  long. 
When  they  turned  into  the  roaring,  untidy  road, 
where  the  busses  and  drays  and  carts  struggled 
past  each  other  with  their  loads  and  the  tired- 
faced  people  hurried  in  crowds  along  the  pave- 
ment, they  looked  at  them  all,  feeling  that  they 
had  left  their  dream  far  behind  indeed.  But 
they  were  at  home. 

It  was  a  good  thing  to  see  Lazarus  open  the 
door  and  stand  waiting  before  they  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  cab.  Cabs  stopped  so  seldom  be- 
fore houses  in  Philibert  Place  that  the  inmates 
were  always  prompt  to  open  their  doors.  When 
Lazarus  had  seen  this  one  stop  at  the  broken 
iron  gate,  he  had  known  w.hom  it  brought.  He 
had  kept  an  eye  on  the  windows  faithfully  for 
many  a  day— even  when  he  knew  that  it  was  too 
soon,  if  all  was  well,  for  any  travelers  to  return. 

He  bore  himself  with  an  air  more  than  usually 
military,  and  his  salute  when  Marco  crossed  the 
threshold  was  formal  stateliness  itself.  But  his 
greeting  Inirst  from  his  heart. 

"(lod  be  thanked!"  he  said  in  his  deep  growl 
of  joy.     "(lod  he  thanked  !" 

When  Marco  put  forth  his  lianil,  he  bent  his 
grizzled  head  and  kissed  it  devoutly. 

"(!od  be  thanked  !"  he  said  again. 

"My  father?"  Marco  began:  "my  father  is 
out  ?"  1  f  he  had  been  in  the  house,  he  knew  he 
would  not  have  stayed  in  the  back  sitting-room. 

".Sir,"  said  Lazarus,  "will  you  come  with  me 
into  his  room?  "^'ou  too,  sir,"  to  The  Rat.  He 
had  never  said  "sir"  to  him  before. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  familiar  room,  and 
the  boys  entered.    The  room  was  empty. 

Marco  did  not  speak;  neither  did  The  Rat. 
They  both  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  .shabby 
carpet  and  looked  up  at  the  old  soldier.  Both 
had  suddenly  the  same  feeling  that  the  earth  had 
dropped  from  beneath  their  feet.  Lazarus  saw  it 
and  spoke  fast  and  with  tremor.  He  was  almost 
as  agitated  as  they  were. 

"He  left  me  at  your  service— at  your  com- 
mand—" he  began. 

"Left  you?"  said  Marco. 

"He  left  us,  all  three,  under  orders  — to  n^ail," 
said  Lazarus.    "The  Master  has  gone." 

The  Rat  felt  something  hot  rush  into  his  eyes. 
He  brushed  it  away  that  he  might  look  at  Marco's 
face.  The  shock  had  changed  it  very  much.  Its 
glowing  eager  joy  had  died  out,  it  had  turned 
paler  and  his  brows  were  drawn  together.  For 
a  few  seconds  he  did  not  speak  at  all,  and,  when 
he  did  speak.  The  Rat  knew  that  his  voice  was 
steadv  onlv  because  he  willed  that  it  should  be  so. 
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"If  he  has  gone."  he  said,  "it  is  because  he  had 
a  strong  reason.  It  was  because  he  also  was  un- 
der orders." 

"He  said  that  you  would  know  that,"  Lazarus 
answered.  "He  was  called  in  such  haste  that  he 
had  not  a  moment  in  which  to  do  more  than  write 
a  few  words.    He  left  them  for  you  on  his  desk." 

Marco  walked  over  to  the  desk  and  opened  the 
envelope  which  was  lying  there.  There  were 
only  a  few  lines  on  the  sheet  of  paper  inside  and 
they  had  evidently  been  written  in  the  greatest 
haste.  They  were  these:  "The  life  of  my  life  — 
for  Samavia." 

"He  was  called— to  Samavia !"  Marco  said,  and 
the  thought  sent  his  blood  rushing  through  his 
veins.    "He  has  gone  to  Samavia !" 

Lazarus  drew  his  hand  roughly  across  his  eyes 
and  his  voice  shook  and  sounded  hoarse. 

"There  has  been  great  disaffection  in  the 
camps  of  the  Maranovitch,"  he  said.  "The  rem- 
nant of  the  army  has  gone  mad.  Sir,  silence  is 
still  the  order,  but  who  knows— who  knows? 
God  alone." 

He  had  not  finished  speaking  before  he  turned 
his  head  as  if  listening  to  sounds  in  the  road. 
They  were  the  kind  of  sounds  which  had  broken 
up  The  Squad,  and  sent  it  rushing  down  the  pas- 
sage into  the  street  to  seize  on  a  newspaper. 
There  was  to  be  heard  a  commotion  of  newsboys 
shouting  riotously  some  startling  piece  of  news 
which  had  called  out  an  "Extra." 

The  Rat  had  heard  it  first  and  dashed  to  the 
front  door.  .-Vs  he  opened  it,  a  newsboy  running 
by  shouted  at  the  topmost  power  of  his  lungs  the 
news  he  had  to  sell : 

"Assassination  of  King  Michael  Maranovitch 
by  his  own  soldiers  !  Assassination  of  the  Ma- 
ranovitch !     Extra !     Extra !" 

When  The  Rat  returned  with  a  newspaper, 
Lazarus  interposed  between  him  and  Marco  with 
great  and  respectful  ceremony.  "Sir,"  he  said  to 
Marco,  "I  am  at  your  command,  but  the  Master 
left  with  me  an  order  which  I  was  to  repeat  to 
you.  He  requested  you  not  to  read  the  news- 
papers until  he  himself  could  see  you  again." 

Both  boys  fell  back. 

"Not  read  the  papers !"  they  exclaimed  to- 
gether. 

Lazarus  had  never  before  been  quite  so  rever- 
ential and  ceremonious. 

"Your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said;  "I  may  read  them 
at  your  orders,  and  report  such  things  as  it  is 
well  that  you  should  know.  There  have  been 
dark  tales  told  and  there  may  be  darker  ones. 
He  asked  that  you  would  not  read  for  yourself. 
If  you  meet  again  — when  you  meet  again  —  "  he 
corrected     himself     hastily  — "when     you     meet 


again,  he  says  you  will  understand.  I  am  your 
servant.  I  will  read  and  .mswer  all  such  ques- 
tions as  I  can." 

The  Rat  handctl  him  the  paper  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  back  room  together. 

"You  shall  tell  us  what  he  would  wish  us  to 
hear,"  Marco  said. 

The  news  was  soon  told.  The  story  was  not 
a  long  one  as  exact  details  had  not  yet  reached 
London.  It  was  briefly  that  the  head  of  the  Ma- 
ranovitch party  had  been  put  to  death  by  infu- 
riated soldiers  of  his  own  army.  It  was  an  army 
drawn  chiefly  from  a  peasantry  which  did  not 
love  its  leaders,  or  wish  to  fight,  and  suffering 
and  brutal  treatment  had  at  last  roused  it  to 
furious  revolt. 

"What  next  ?"  said  Marco. 

"If  I  were  a  Samavian — "  began  The  Rat  and 
then  he  stopped. 

Lazarus  stood  biting  his  lips  but  staring  ston- 
ily at  the  carpet.  Not  The  Rat  alone  but  Marco 
also  noted  a  grim  change  in  him.  It  was  grim 
because  it  suggested  that  he  was  holding  himself 
under  an  iron  control.  It  was  as  if  while  tor- 
tured by  anxiety  he  had  sworn  not  to  allow  him- 
self to  look  anxious,  and  the  resolve  set  his  jaw 
hard  and  carved  new  lines  in  his  rugged  face. 
Each  boy  thought  this  in  secret,  but  did  not  wish 
to  put  it  into  words.  If  he  was  anxious,  he  could 
only  be  so  for  one  reason,  and  each  realized  what 
the  reason  must  be.  Loristan  had  gone  to  Sa- 
mavia—  to  the  torn  and  bleeding  country  filled 
with  riot  and  danger.  If  he  had  gone,  it  could 
only  have  been  because  its  danger  called  him  and 
he  went  to  face  it  at  its  worst.  Lazarus  had  been 
left  behind  to  watch  over  them.  Silence  was  still 
the  order,  and  what  he  knew  he  could  not  tell 
them,  and  perhaps  he  knew  little  more  than  that 
a  great  life  might  be  lost. 

Because  his  master  was  absent,  the  old  soldier 
seeined  to  feel  that  he  must  comport  himself  with 
a  greater  ceremonial  reverence  than  he  had  ever 
shown  before.  He  held  himself  within  call,  and 
at  Marco's  orders,  as  it  had  been  his  custom  to 
hold  himself  with  regard  to  Loristan.  The  cere- 
monious service  even  extended  itself  to  The  Rat, 
who  appeared  to  have  taken  a  new  place  in  his 
mind.  He  also  seemed  now  to  be  a  person  to  be 
waited  upon  and  replied  to  with  dignity  and  for- 
mal respect. 

When  the  evening  meal  was  served,  Lazarus 
drew  out  Loristan's  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table 
and  stood  behind  it  with  a  majestic  air. 

"Sir,"  he  said  to  Marco,  "the  Master  re- 
quested that  you  take  his  seat  at  the  table  until 
—  while  he  is  not  with  you." 

Marco  took  the  seat  in  silence. 
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At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  roaring 
road  was  still,  the  light  from  the  street  lamp, 
shining  into  the  small  bedroom,  fell  on  two  pale 
boy  faces.  The  Rat  sat  up  on  his  sofa-bed  in  the 
old  way  with  his  hands  clasped  round  his  knees. 
Marco  lay  flat  on  his  hard  pillow.  Neither  of 
them  had  been  to  sleep  and  yet  they  had  not 
talked  a  great  deal.  Each  had  secretly  guessed  a 
good  deal  of  what  the  other  did  not  say. 

"There  is  one  thing  we  must  remember,"  Marco 
had  said,  early  in  the  night.  "We  must  not  be 
afraid." 

"No,"  answered  The  Rat,  almost  fiercely.  "We 
nnist  not  be  afraid." 

"VVe  are  tired:  — we  came  back  expecting  to  be 
able  to  tell  it  all  to  him.  We  have  always  been 
looking  forward  to  that.  We  never  once  thought 
that  he  might  be  gone.  And  he  was  gone!  Hid 
you  feel  as  if  —  "  he  turned  towards  the  sofa,  "as 
if  something  had  struck  you  on  the  chest?" 
"Yes,"  The  Rat  answered  heavily.  "Ves." 
"We  were  n't  ready,"  said  Marco.  "He  had 
never  gone  before;  hut  we  ought  to  have  known 
he  might  some  day  be— called.  He  went  because 
be  was  called.  He  told  us  to  wait.  We  don't 
know  what  we  are  waiting  for,  but  we  know  that 
we  must  not  be  afraid.  To  let  ourselves  be  afraid 
would  be  breaking  the  l.aw." 

"The  I-aw !"  groaned  Tiie  Rat  dropi)ing  his 
head  on  his  hands.    "T  'd  forgotten  aliout  it." 

"I.et  us  remember  it,"  said  Marco.  "This  is 
Ibe  time.  'Hate  not.  Pear  not!'"  He  repeated 
the  lasi  words  again  and  again.  "Fear  not! 
b'car  not,"  be  said.     "Xolliiiu/  can  harm  him." 

The  Rat  lifted  his  bead,  and  looke<l  at  the  bed 
sideways. 

"Did  you  ever  think  —  "  he  said  slowly  "—did 
you  eTer  think  that  jierhaps  lie  knew  where  the 
descendant  of  the  Lost  Prince  was?" 
Marco  answered  even  more  slowly. 
"If   anyone   knew  — surely  he   might.     He  has 
known  so  much,"  he  said. 

"LLsten  to  this!"  broke  forth  The  Rat.  "I  be- 
lieve he  has  gone  to  tell  the  peoijle.  If  he  does  — 
if  he  could  show  them  — all  the  country  would 
run  mad  with  joy.  It  would  n't  be  only  the  Se- 
cret Party.  All  .Samavia  would  rise  and  follow 
any  flag  he  chose  to  raise.  'I'hey  've  prayed  for 
the  Lost  Prince  for  five  hundred  years,  and  if 
they  believed  they  'd  got  him  once  more,  they  "d 
fight  like  madmen  for  him.  I'.ut  there  would  not- 
be  any  one  to  fight.  They  'd  all  want  the  same 
thing!  If  they  could  see  the  man  with  Ivor's 
blood  in  his  veins,  they  'd  feel  he  had  come  back 
to  them  — risen  from  the  dead.  They  "d  believe 
it!" 

He  beat  his  fists  together  in  his  frenzy  of  ex- 


citement. "It  's  the  time!  It  's  the  time!"  he 
cried.  "No  man  could  let  such  a  chance  go  by! 
He  must  tell  them  — he  must  I  That  must  be  what 
he  's  gone  for.  He  knows— he  knows— he  's  al- 
ways known!"  And  he  threw  himself  back  on 
his  sofa  and  flung  his  arms  over  his  face,  lying 
there  panting. 

"If  it  is  the  time,"  said  Marco  in  a  low,  strained 
voice  ""—if  it  is,  and  he  knows  —  he  will  tell  them." 
-\nd  he  threw  his  arms  up  over  his  own  face  and 
lay  quite  still. 

Neither  of  them  said  another  word,  and  the 
street  lamp  shone  in  on  them  as  if  it  were  wait- 
ing for  .something  to  happen.  Put  nothing  hap- 
pened.    In  time  they  were  asleep. 
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.\i-TKR  this,  they  waited.  They  did  not  know 
what  they  waited  for,  nor  could  they  guess  even 
vaguely  how  the  waiting  would  end.  All  that 
Lazarus  could  tell  them  he  told.  He  would  have 
been  willing  to  stand  respectfully  for  hours  re- 
lating to  Marco  the  story  of  how  the  period  of 
their  absence  had  passed  for  his  Master  and  him- 
self. He  told  how  Loristan  had  spoken  each  day 
of  his  son,  how  he  had  often  been  ])ale  with  anx- 
iousness,  how  in  the  evenings  he  had  walked  to 
and  fro  in  his  room,  deep  in  thought,  as  he  looked 
down  unseeingly  at  the  carpet. 

"lie  permitted  me  to  talk  of  you,  sir,"  Lazarus 
said.  "1  saw  that  he  wished  to  hear  your  name 
often.  I  reminded  him  of  the  times  when  you 
had  been  so  young  that  most  children  of  your 
age  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  nurses,  and 
vet  you  were  strong  and  silent  and  sturdy  and 
traveled  with  ns  as  if  you  were  not  a  child  at 
all  — never  crying  when  you  were  tired  and  were 
not  properly  fed.  As  if  you  understood  — as  if 
you  understood,"  he  added,  proudly.  "If,  through 
the  power  of  (!od,  a  creature  can  be  a  man  at  six 
years  old,  you  were  that  one.  Many  a  dark  day 
I  have  looked  into  your  solemn,  watching  eyes, 
and  have  been  half  afraid:  because  that  a  child 
should  answer  one's  gaze  so  gravely  seemed  al- 
most an  iniearthly  thing." 

"There  is  only  one  thing  I  remember  of  those 
days,"  said  Marco,  "and  that  was  that  he  was 
with  me,  and  that  whenever  I  was  hungry  or 
tired,  I  knew  he  must  be  so,  too." 

The  feeling  that  they  were  "waiting"  was  so 
intense  that  it  filled  the  days  with  strangeness. 
When  the  postman's  knock  was  heard  at  the  door, 
each  of  them  endeavored  not  to  start.  A  letter 
might  some  day  come  which  would  tell  them— 
they  did  not  know  what.     But  no  letters  came. 
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When  they  went  out  into  the  streets,  they  found 
themselves  hurrying  on  their  way  back  in  spite 
of  themselves.  Something  might  have  happened. 
Lazarus  read  the  papers  faithfully,  and  in  the 
evening  told  Marco  and  The  Rat  all  the  news  it 
was  "well  that  they  should  hear."  But  the  dis- 
orders of  Samavia  had  ceased  to  occupy  much 
space.  They  had  become  an  old  story,  and  after 
the  excitement  of  the  assassination  of  Michael 
Maranovitch  had  died  out,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
lull  in  events.  IVIichael's  son  had  not  dared  to 
try  to  take  his  father's  place,  and  there  were  ru- 
mors that  he  also  had  been  killed.  The  head  of 
the  larovitch  had  declared  himself  king  but  had 
not  been  crowned  because  of  disorders  in  his  own 
party.  The  country  seemed  existing  in  a  night- 
mare of  suffering,  famine  and  suspense. 

"Samavia  is  'waiting'  too,"  The  Rat  broke  forth 
one  night  as  they  talked  together.  "But  — but  it 
won't  wait  long— it  can't.  If  I  were  a  Samavian 
and  in  Samavia -" 


"My  father  is  a  Samavian  and  he  is  in  Sama- 
via," Marco's  grave  young  voice  interposed.  The 
Rat  flushed  red  as  he  realized  what  he  had 
said.  "What  a  fool  I  am!"  he  groaned.  "I— I 
beg  your  pardon— sir."  He  stood  up  when  he 
said  the  last  words  and  added  the  "sir"  as  if  he 
suddenly  realized  that  there  was  a  distance  be- 
tween them  which  was  something  akin  to  the  dis- 
tance between  youth  and  maturity  — but  yet  was 
not  the  same. 

"You  are  a  good  Samavian  but — you  forget," 
was  Marco's  answer. 

Lazarus'  tense  grimness  increased  with  each 
day  that  passed.  The  ceremonious  respectful- 
ness of  his  manner  toward  Marco  increased  also. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  more  anxious  he  felt  the  more 
formal  and  stately  his  bearing  became.  It  was 
as  though  he  braced  his  own  courage  by  doing 
the  smallest  things  life  in  the  back  sitting-room 
required  as  if  they  were  of  the  dignity  of  ser- 
vices performed  in  a  much  larger  place  and  un- 
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der  much  more  imposing  circumstances.  The  Rat 
found  himself  feeling  almost  as  if  he  were  an 
equerry  in  a  court,  and  that  dignity  and  cere- 
mony were  necessary  on  his  own  part.  He  be- 
gan to  experience  a  sense  of  being  somehow  a 
person  of  rank,  for  whom  doors  were  opened 
grandly  and  who  had  vassals  at  his  command. 
The  watchful  obedience  of  fifty  vassals  embodied 
itself  in  the  manner  of  Lazarus. 

"I  am  glad,"  The  Rat  said  once  reflectively. 
"that,  after  all,  my  father  was  once— different. 
It  makes  it  easier  to  learn  things  perhaps.  If 
he  had  not  talked  to  me  about  people  who— well, 
who  had  never  seen  places  like  Bone  Court  — this 
might  have  been  harder  for  me  to  understand." 
When  at  last  they  managed  to  call  The  Squad 
together,  and  went  to  spend  a  morning  at  the 
Barracks  behind  the  churchyard,  that  body  of 
armed  men  stared  at  their  commander  in  great 
and  amazed  micertainty.  They  felt  that  some- 
thing had  hapi)cncd  lo  him.  They  diil  not  know 
what  had  hapiicncd,  but  it  was  some  experience 
which  had  made  him  mysteriously  different.  He 
did  not  look  like  Marco,  but  in  some  e.xtraordi- 
nary  way  he  seemed  more  akin  to  him.  They 
only  knew  that  some  necessity  in  Lori.stan's  af- 
fairs had  taken  the  two  away  from  London  and 
the  Game.  Now  tlu-y  had  come  b.ick,  and  they 
seemed  older. 

At  first,  The  .Squad  felt  awkward  and  .shuffled 
its  feet  uncomfortably,  .\fter  the  first  greetings 
it  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say.  It  was 
Marco  who  saved  the  situation. 

"Drill  US  first,"  he  said  to  The  Rat,  "then  we 
can  talk  about  the  Game." 

" 'Tention  !"  shouted  The  Rat,  magnificently. 
And  then  they  forgot  everything  else  and  sprang 
into  line.  .After  the  drill  was  ended,  and  they 
sat  in  a  circle  on  the  broken  flags,  the  Game  be- 
came more  resplendent  than  it  had  ever  been. 

"I  've  had  time  to  read  and  work  out  new 
things,"  The  Kal  said.  "Keailing  is  so  like  trav- 
eling." 

Alarco  himself  sat  and  listened,  enthralled  by 
the  adroitness  of  the  imagination  he  displayed. 
Without  revealing  a  single  dangerous  fact  he 
built  up,  of  their  journeyings  and  experiences,  a 
totally  new  structure  of  adventures  which  would 
have  fired  the  whole  being  of  any  group  of  lads. 
It  was  safe  to  describe  places  and  people,  and  he 
so  described  them  that  the  .Squad  squirmed- in  its 
delight  at  feeling  itself  marching  in  a  procession 
attending  the  En^peror  in  \"ienna :  standing  in 
line  before  palaces;  climbing,  with  knapsacks 
strapped  tight,  up  precipitous  mountain  roads: 
defending  mountain-fortresses;  and  storming  Sa- 
mavian  castles.     The  Squad  glowed  and  exulted. 


The  Rat  glowed  and  exulted  himself.  Marco 
watched  his  sharp-featured,  burning-eyed  face 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  This  strange  power 
of  making  things  alive  was.  he  knew,  what  his 
father  would  call  "genius." 

"Let  's  take  the  oath  of  'legiance  again," 
shouted  Cad  when  the  tiame  was  over. 

"The  i)apers  never  said  nothin'  more  about  the 
Lost  Prince,  but  we  are  all  for  him  yet !  Let  's 
take  it !"  So  they  stood  in  line  again,  Marco  at 
the  head  and  renewed  their  oath : 

"The  sword  in  my  hand— for  Samavia! 

"The  heart  in  my  breast— for  Samavia! 

"The  swiftness  of  my  sight,  the  thought  of  my 
brain,  the  life  of  my  lif3— for  Samavia. 

"Here  grow  twelve  men — for  Samavia. 

"God  be  thanked  !" 

It  was  more  solenni  than  it  had  been  the  first 
time.  ihc  .Squad  felt  it  tremendouslj'.  Both 
Cad  and  Ben  were  conscious  that  thrills  ran 
down  their  spines  into  their  boots.  When  Marco 
and  The  Rat  left  them,  they  first  stood  at  salute 
and  then  broke  out  into  a  cheer. 

On  their  way  home.  The  Rat  asked  Marco  a 
question : 

"Did  you  see  Mrs.  Beedle  standing  at  the  top 
of  the  basement  steps  and  looking  after  us  when 
we  went  out  this  morning?" 

Mrs.  P.eedle  was  the  landlady  of  the  lodgings 
at  No.  7  Philibert  Place  — a  mysterious  and  dusty 
female,  who  lived  in  the  "cellar  kitchen"  part 
of  the  house  and  was  seldom  seen  by  her  lodgers. 

"Yes,"  answered  Marco,  "I  have  seen  her  two 
or  three  times  lately,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  her  before.  My  father  has  never  seen  her, 
though  Lazarus  says  she  used  to  watch  him 
round  corners.  Why  is  she  suddenly  so  curious 
about  us?" 

"I  "d  like  to  know,"  said  The  Rat.  "I  "ve  been 
trying  to  work  it  out.  Ever  since  we  came  back, 
she  's  been  jieeping  round  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
stairs,  or  over  balustrades,  or  through  the  cellar- 
kitchen  windows.  I  believe  she  wants  to  speak 
to  you,  and  knows  Lazarus  won"t  let  her  if  he 
catches  her  at  it.  When  Lazarus  is  about,  she 
always  darts  back." 

"What  does  .she  want  to  say?"  said  Marco. 
"I  'd  like  to  know,"  said  The  Rat  again. 

^\■hen  they  reached  No.  7  Philibert  Place,  they 
found  out,  because,  as  Lazarus  opened  the  door, 
they  saw  at  the  top  of  the  kitchen  stairs  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  the  mysterious  Mrs.  Beedle, 
in  her  dusty  black  dress  and  with  a  dusty  black 
cap  on,  evidently  having  that  minute  mounted 
from  her  subterranean  hiding-place. 

"Young  Master  Loristan  !"  she  called  out  au- 
thoritativelv.     Lazarus  wheeled  about  fiercely. 
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"Silence!"  he  commanded.  "How  dare  you 
address  the  young  Master  ?" 

She  snapped  her  fingers  at  him,  and  marched 
forward  holding  her  arms  tightly,  "^'ou  mind 
your  own  business,"  she  said.  "It  's  young  Mas- 
ter Loristan  I  "m  speaking  to,  not  his  servant. 
It  's  time  he  was  talked  to  about  this." 

"Silence,  woman!"  shouted  Lazarus. 

"Let  her  speak,"  said  Marco.  "I  want  to  hear. 
What  is  it  you  wish  to  say.  Madam?  My  father 
is  not  here." 

"That  's  just  what  I  want  to  find  out  about," 
put  in  the  woman.     "When  is  he  coming  back?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  answered  Marco. 

"That  's  it,"  said  Mrs.  Beedle,  "You  're  old 
enough  to  understand  that  two  big  lads  and  a  big 
fellow  like  that  can't  have  food  and  lodgin's  for 
nothing.  You  may  say  you  don't  live  high— and 
you  don't— but  lodgin's  are  lodgin's  and  rent  is 
rent.  If  your  father  's  coming  back  and  you 
can  tell  me  when,  I  may  n't  be  obliged  to  let  the 
rooms  over  your  heads ;  but  I  know  too  much 
about  foreigners  to  let  bills  run  when  they  are 
out  of  sight.  Your  father  's  out  of  sight.  He," 
jerking  her  head  towards  Lazarus,  "paid  me  for 
last  week.  How  do  I  know  he  '11  pay  me  for  this  !" 

"The  money  is  ready,"  roared  Lazarus. 

The  Rat  longed  to  burst  forth.  He  knew  what 
people  in  Bone  Court  said  to  a  woman  like  that ; 
he  knew  the  exact  words  and  phrases.  But  they 
were  not  words  and  phrases  an  aide-de-camp 
might  deliver  himself  of  in  the  presence  of  his 
superior  officer ;  they  were  not  words  and  phrases 
an  equerry  uses  at  court.  He  dare  not  allow 
himself  to  burst  forth.  He  stood  with  flaming 
eyes  and  a  flaming  face,  and  bit  his  lips  till  they 
bled.  He  wanted  to  strike  with  his  crutches. 
The  son  of  Stefan  Loristan!  The  Bearer  of  the 
Sign  !  There  sprang  up  before  his  furious  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  luridly-lighted  cavern  and  the 
frenzied  crowd  of  men  kneeling  at  this  same 
boy's  feet,  kissing  them,  kissing  his  hands,  his 
garments,  the  very  earth  he  stood  upon,  wor- 
shipping him,  while  above  the  altar  the  kingly 
young  face  looked  on  with  the  nimbus  of  light 
like  a  halo  above  it.  If  he  dared  speak  his  mind 
now,  he  felt  he  could  have  endured  it  better. 
But  being  an  aide-de-camp  he  could  not. 

"Do  you  want  the  money  now  ?"  asked  Marco. 
"It  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  week  and  we  do 
not  owe  it  to  you  until  the  week  is  over.  Is  it 
that  you  want  to  have  it  now?" 

Lazarus  had  become  deadly  pale.  He  looked 
huge  in  his  fury,  and  he  looked  dangerous. 

"Young  Master,"  he  said  slowly  in  a  voice  as 
deadly  as  his  pallor,  and  he  actually  spoke  low, 
"this  woman— " 


Mrs.  Beedle  drew  back  towards  the  cellar  kit- 
chen steps. 

"There  's  police  outside,"  she  shrilled.  "Young 
Master  Loristan,  order  him  to  stand  back." 

"No  one  will  hurt  you,"  said  Marco.  "If  you 
have  the  money  here,  Lazarus,  please  give  it  to 
me." 

Lazarus  literally  ground  his  teeth.  But  he 
drew  himself  up  and  saluted  wuth  ceremony.  He 
put  his  hand  in  his  breast  pocket  and  produced 
an  old  leather  wallet.  There  were  but  a  few 
coins  in  it.     He  pointed  to  a  gold  one. 

"I  obey  you,  sir— since  I  must— "  he  said, 
breathing  hard.  "That  one  will  pay  her  for  the 
week." 

Marco  took  out  the  sovereign  and  held  it  out 
to  the  woman. 

"You  hear  what  he  says,"  he  said.  "At  the 
end  of  this  week  if  there  is  not  money  enough 
to  pay  for  the  next,  we  will  go." 

Lazarus  looked  so  like  a  hyena,  only  held  back 
from  S])ringing  by  chains  of  steel,  that  the  dusty 
Mrs.  Beedle  was  afraid  to  take  the  money. 

"If  you  say  that  I  shall  not  lose  it,  I  "11  wait 
until  the  week  's  ended,"  she  said.  "You  're 
nothing  but  a  lad,  but  you  're  like  your  father. 
You  've  got  a  way  that  a  body  can  trust.  If  he 
was  here  and  said  he  had  n't  the  money  but  he  'd 
have  it  in  time,  I  'd  wait  if  it  was  for  a  month. 
He  'd  pay  it  if  he  said  he  would.  But  he  's  gone; 
and  two  boys  and  a  fellow  like  that  one  don't 
seem  much  to  depend  on.     But  I  '11  trust  you." 

"Be  good  enough  to  take  it,"  said  Marco.  And 
he  put  the  coin  in  her  hand  and  turned  into  the 
back  sitting-room  as  if  he  did  not  see  her. 

The  Rat  and  Lazarus  followed  him, 

"Is  there  so  little  money  left?"  said  Marco. 
"We  have  always  had  very  little.  When  we  had 
less  than  usual,  we  lived  in  poorer  places  and 
were  hungry  if  it  was  necessary.  We  know  how 
to  go  hungry.     One  does  not  die  of  it." 

The  big  eyes  under  Lazarus'  beetling  brows 
filled  with  tears. 

,  "No,  sir,"  he  said,  "one  does  not  die  of  hun- 
ger. But  the  insult  — the  insult!  That  is  not 
endurable." 

"She  would  not  have  spoken  if  my  father  had 
been  here,"  Marco  said.  "Is  there  enough  to 
pay  for  another  week  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,''  answered  Lazarus,  swallowing  hard 
as  if  he  had  a  lump  in  his  throat,  "perhaps  enough 
for  two  — if  we  eat  but  little.  If— if  the  Master 
would  accept  money  from  those  who  would  give 
it,  he  would  always  have  had  enough.  But  how 
could  such  a  one  as  he  ?  How  could  he  ?  When 
he  went  away,  he  thought  — he  thought  that  —  " 
but  there  he  stopped  himself  suddenly. 
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"Never  mind,"'  said  Marco.  "Never  mind. 
We  will  go  away  the  day  we  can  pay  no  more." 

"I  can  go  out  and  sell  newspapers,"  said  The 
Rat's  sharp  voice.  "I  've  done  it  before.  Crutches 
help  you  to  sell  them.  The  platform  would  sell 
'em  faster  still.     I  '11  go  out  on  the  platform." 

"I  can  sell  newspapers,  too,"  said  Marco. 

Lazarus  uttered  an  exclamation  like  a  groan. 

"Sir !"  he  cried.  "No,  no  !  .Am  I  not  here  to 
go  out  and  look  for  work  ?  I  can  carry  loads.  I 
can  run  errands." 

"We  will  all  three  begin  to  see  what  we  can 
do,"  Marco  said. 

Then — exactly  as  had  happened  on  the  day  of 
their  return  from  their  journey— there  arose  in 
the  road  outside  the  sound  of  newsboys  shouting. 
This  time  the  outcry  seemed  even  more  excited 
than  before.  The  boys  were  running  and  yelling 
and  there  seemed  more  of  them  than  usual.  And 
above  all  other  words  was  heard  "Samavia !  Sa- 
niavia  !"  Rut  to-day  The  Rat  did  not  rush  to  the 
door  at  the  first  cry.  He  stood  still  — for  several 
seconds  they  all  three  stood  still— listening. 
Afterwards  each  one  remembered  and  told  the 
others  that  he  had  stood  still  because  some 
strange,  strong  feeling  held  him  zi'aiting  as  if  to 
hear  some  great  thing. 

It  was  Lazarus  who  went  out  of  the  room  first 
and  The  Rat  and  Marco  followed  him. 

One  of  the  upstairs  lodgers  had  run  down  in 
haste  and  opened  the  door  to  buy  newspapers  and 
ask  questions.  The  newsboys  were  wild  with  ex- 
citement and  danced  about  as  they  shouted.  The 
piece  of  news  they  were  yelling  had  evidently 
a  popular  quality. 

The  lodger  bought  two  papers  and  was  hand- 
ing out  coppers  to  a  lad  who  was  talking  loud 
and  fast. 

"Here  's  a  go!"  he  was  saying.  "A  Secret 
Party  's  risen  up  and  taken  Samavia  !  'Twixt 
night  and  mornin'  they  done  it !  That  there  Lost 
Prince  descendant  'as  turned  up,  an'  they  've 
crowned  him  — "twixt  night  and  mornin'  they  done 
it !  Clapt  'is  crown  on  'is  'ead.  so  's  they  'd  lose 
no  time."  .\nd  off  he  bolted  shouting  "  'Cendant 
of  Lost  Prince  !  'Cendant  of  Lost  Prince  made 
King  of  Samavia  !" 

It  was  then  that  Lazarus,  forgetting  even  cere- 
mony, bolted  also.  He  bolted  back  to  the  sitting- 
room,  rushed  in.  and  the  door  fell  to  behind  him. 

Marco  and  The  Rat  found  it  shut  when,  hav- 
ing secured  newspapers,  they  went  down  the 
passage.  .\t  the  closed  door,  Marco  stopped.  He 
did  not  turn  the  handle.  From  the  inside  of  the 
room  there  came  the  sound  of  big  convulsive  sobs 
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and  passionate  Saniavian  words  of  prayer  and 
worshipping  gratitude. 

"Let  us  wait."'  Marco  said.  "He  will  not  want 
anyone  to  see  him.     Let  us  wait" 

His  black  pits  of  eyes  looked  immense,  and  he 
stood  at  his  tallest,  but  he  was  trembling  slightly 
from  head  to  foot.  The  Rat  had  begun  to  shake, 
as  if  from  an  ague.  His  face  was  scarcely  hu- 
man in  its  fierce  unboyish  emotion. 

"Marco !  Marco !  "  his  whisper  was  a  cry. 
"That  was  what  he  went  for — because  he  knczv!" 

"Yes,"  answered  Marco,  "that  was  what  he 
went  for."  .\nd  his  voice  was  unsteady,  as  his 
body  was. 

Presently  the  sobs  inside  the  room  choked  them- 
selves back  suddenly.  Lazarus  had  remembered. 
They  had  guessed  he  had  been  leaning  against 
the  wall  during  his  outburst.  Now  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  stood  upright,  probably  shocked  at 
the  forgetfulness  of  his  frenzy. 

So  Marco  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
went  into  the  room.  He  shut  the  door  behind 
him,  and  they  all  three  stood  together. 

When  the  Samavian  gives  way  to  his  emotions, 
he  is  emotional  indeed.  Lazarus  looked  as  if  a 
storm  had  swept  over  him.  He  had  choked  back 
his  sobs,  but  tears  still  swept  down  his  cheeks. 

"Sir,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "Your  pardon !  It 
was  as  if  a  convulsion  seized  me.  I  forgot  every- 
thing—even my  duty.  Pardon,  ])ardon !"  And 
there  on  the  worn  carpet  of  the  dingy  back  sit- 
ting-room in  the  Marylebone  Road,  he  actually 
went  on  one  knee  and  kissed  the  boy's  hand  with 
adoration. 

"You  must  n't  ask  pardon,"  said  Marco.  "You 
have  waited  so  long,  good  friend.  You  ha\e 
given  your  life  as  my  father  has.  You  have 
known  all  the  suffering  a  boy  has  not  lived  long 
enough  to  understand.  Your  big  heart— your 
faithful  heart  —  "  his  voice  broke  and  he  stood 
and  looked  at  him  with  an  appeal  which  seemed 
to  ask  him  to  remember  his  boyhood  and  under- 
stand the  rest. 

"Don't  kneel,"  he  said  next.  "You  must  n't 
kneel."  And  Lazarus,  kissing  his  hand  again, 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"Now— we  shall  hear!"  said  Marco.  "Now 
the  waiting  will  soon  be  over." 

"Yes,  sir.  Now,  we  shall  receive  commands  !" 
Lazarus  answered. 

The  Rat  held  out  the  newspapers. 

"May  we  read  them  yet?"  he  asked. 

"Until  further  orders,  sir,"  said  Lazarus,  hur- 
riedly and  apologetically— "until  further  orders, 
it  is  still  better  that  I  should  read  them  first." 
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WHAT  EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  THE   MOTOR-CYCLE 

BY  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Associate  Editor  of  "Scientific  American  " 


Half  a  century  ago  a  Yankee  genius  was  in- 
spireti  with  a  great  idea.  He  was  fond  of  bi- 
cycling, although  the  lumbering  wooden  machines 
of  his  day  were  far  different  from  our  smooth, 
easy-riding  wheels.  He  loved  to  be  outdoors  and 
to  glide  about  the  country  freely,  but  he  did  not 
like  pumping  the  pedals.  In  fact,  he  did  n't  see 
why  his  "velocipede,"  as  the  bicycle  was  then 
called,  should  n't  do  the  pumping  as  w-ell  as  the 
carrying.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
make  a  locomotive  of  his  wheel,  and  so  he  set 
to  work  on  a  steam-engine  that  would  be  small 
enough  and  light  enough,  and  yet  strong  enough, 
to  drive  his  bicycle.  He  never  thought  of  using 
gasolene ;  in  fact,  the  gasolene  engine  had  not  yet 
been  invented,  and  gasolene  was  merely  a  waste 
material    that    was    thrown    away    at    the    places 
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where  they  made  kerosene  out  of  crude 
oil. 

So  it  happened  that  one  day,  away 
back  in  1868,  Mr.  W.  VV.  Austin  aston- 
ished his  fellow  townsmen  of  Winthrop, 
Massachusetts,  by  coming  forth  upon  the 
highway  astride  a  panting,  puffing  "some- 
thing," that  was  a  cross  between  a  ve- 
locipede and  a  locomotive.  Under  the 
saddle  of  this  strange  machine  was  slung 
a  steam-boiler,  with  a  fire-bo.x  that  burned 
coal.  A  smoke-stack,  slanting  rakishly  to  clear 
the  rider,  carried  off  the  fumes  and  provided  a 
good  draft.     Steam  from  the  boiler  was  fed  to  a 


very  neat  little  engine  connected  by  cranks,  just 
like  a  locomotive,  to  the  rear  wheel  of  the  bicycle. 
Of  course,  the  machine  could  n't  carry  fuel 
enough  for  a  long  trip,  but  evidently  the  inventor 
made  up  for  this  by  taking  frequent  rides,  for 
Mr.  Austin  claims  to  have  ridden  2000  miles,  sit- 
ting over  this  boiling-hot  power-plant  with  the 
black  smoke  pouring  out  at  his  back.  The  ma- 
chine may  have  astonished  the  natives,  but  we 
doubt  that  it  could  have  e.xcited  their  envy.  There 
were  no  copies  of  Mr.  Austin's  steam-driven  ve- 
locipede. It  was  the  first  and  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  Not  until  years  later  did  other 
steam  bicycles  make  their  appearance.  But  as 
they  played  no  part  in  developing  the  present-day 
machine,  we  need  not  bother  to  study  their  details. 

THE   lU.nKR   jiROTIlER  OF  THE    MOTOR-CAR 

Seventeen  years  later  the  first  gasolene  motor- 
cycle put  in  an  appearance.  Most  people  have  a 
notion   that   the   automobile   came   first  and   fur- 
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nished  the  hint  to  some  one  to  build  the  motor- 
cycle. In  fact,  they  call  the  latter  "the  little 
brother  of  the  motor-car."    They  forget,  or  may- 
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be  they  do  not  know,  that  the  Cerman  inventor, 
Gottlieb  Daimler,  "the  father  of  the  automobile," 
was  also  father  of  the  motor-cycle.  In  fact,  the 
motor-cycle  was  the  elder  son,  for  the  first  ma- 
chine Daimler  ever  built  was  a  bicycle  driven  by 
a  gasolene  motor.  That  was  in  1885.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  "elder  son"  was  turned  adrift  and 
left  to  shift  for  itself,  while  every  attention  w-as 
devoted  to  the  auto- 
mobile. 

For  ten  years  the 
motor-cycle  was  all  but 
forgotten,  while  people 
in  Europe  were  fairly 
going  wild  over  the 
motor-car.  Finally,  a 
French  company  ven- 
tured to  put  on  the 
market  a  motor-driven 
tricycle.  When  an  en- 
thusiastic cyclist  asked 
them  why  they  did  not 
build  a  motor-driven 
bicycle,  they  informed 
him  that  it  would  not 
be  safe.  Apparently 
they  thought  it  hard 
enough  to  manage  a 
motor  without  trying  to 
keep  one's  balance  at 
the  same  time.  Never- 
theless, in  a  year  or 
tvi'o,  they  did  put  out  a 
few  bicycles  equipped 
with     J4     horse-power 

motors,  and  then,  in  1896,  grew  bold  enough  to 
manufacture  a  "high-powered  machine"  of  I '4 
horse-power !  Nowadays  it  is  common  to  find 
machines  rated  at  10  horse-power  and  actually 
delivering  about  20. 

Here  in  America  we  are  slow  to  take  up  new 
sports.  We  gave  the  world  the  aeroplane,  but 
European  countries  have  taken  it  up  enthusias- 
tically, while  we  are  doing  little  with  it.  We  did 
some  splendid  pioneer  work  on  the  automobile, 
but  Europe  was  fairly  overrun  with  motor-cars 
before  most  Americans  had  even  seen  one.  And 
so  it  was  with  the  motor-cycle.  Our  first  work 
with  steam-driven  machines  came  to  naught. 
The  French  were  the  first  to  make  a  success  of 
the  motor-cycle,  and  then  the  British  took  it  up 
enthusiastically,  but  for  a  long  time  we  were  too 
fond  of  our  bicycles  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
gasolene-driven  wheel.  In  fact,  when  motor- 
cycles did  finally  come  here,  they  were  used 
largely  to  set  the  pace  for  racing  bicyclists.  Then 
it  dawned  upon  some  one  that  a  race  between 


motor-cycles  would  be  interesting.  Such  a  race 
was  inaugurated  on  the  Brooklyn  Cycle-path  over 
a  course  ten  miles  long.  It  proved  a  big  success, 
the  winner  averaging  about  forty  miles  per  hour. 
That  was  very  fast  for  190J.  But  ten  years  later 
an  equal  distance  was  run  at  considerably  over 
twice  that  speed,  while  the  record  for  a  mile  was 
cut  to  36  seconds,  that  is  100  miles  per  hour!     A 
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much  higher  speed  than  that  was  made  unofti- 
cially  by  Glenn  Curtiss,  of  aeronautic  fame.  He 
built  a  motor-cycle  of  40  horse-power.  It  was 
such  a  powerful  machine  that  he  could  not  let  it 
out  to  its  full  speed,  except  on  the  beach  at  Day- 
tona,  Florida.  Here,  on  the  hard  smooth  sand. 
he  gave  his  machine  a  trial  spin.  The  throttle 
was  opened  wide,  and  such  was  the  speed  of  the 
motor-cycle  that  it  did  not  run  on  the  ground  but 
bounded  along  in  great  leaps.  The  unofiicial  time 
for  this  trial  test  was  26  seconds  for  a  mile. 
Unfortunately,  something  happened  to  the  mech- 
anism just  before  the  race  was  scheduled,  and 
the  machine  was  never  officially  tried  out. 

THE   MODERN    MOTOR-CYCLE 

Originally,  a  motor-cycle  was  merely  a  bicycle 
fitted  with  a  motor.  Then,  as  more  powerful 
motors  were  used,  the  machine  became  more  and 
more  elaborate,  until  now  it  is  really  a  small- 
scale  two-wheeled  automobile. 
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Figure  i  will  give  a  general  idea  of.  the  parts 
that  make  up  a  motor-cycle,  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  frame  is  quite  different  from 


gine :  a  magneto,  which  makes  the  sparks  with 
which  the  fuel  is  ignited  in  the  engine  cylinder: 
and  an  oiling  system  to  keep  the  moving  parts 


ring;  3,  fink-brace:  4,  movable  f<»rk;  5.  tire:*  6,  rim:  7,  fixed  front  fork  :  8,  hub:  g,  mud-giiard;  10,  grips:  ii,  external 
13,  gasolene. lank;  14,  oil-taok:  15,  carbureter:  16,  magneto :  17,  clutch-pedal:  18,  foot. rest:  lo,  engine-shaft :  ao, 
2,  mufHer;  33,  tool-box:  24,  saddle;  25,  engine-starter;  26,  rear  spring;  27,  chain-guard ;  28,  inud-guard:  29,  stand; 


T.  handle  bars:  2,froni>i] 
brake-lever;  12,  oil-pump; 
clutch;  21,  counter-shaft:  3 
30,  tire;  31,  rim:  32,  drive-t 

that  of  a  bicycle.  In  a  bicycle,  for  instance, 
there  are  no  springs  between  the  frame  and  the 
wheels;  and  so,  when  the  wheels  pass  over  a 
hump  in  the  road,  the  whole  machine  feels  the 
jar.  In  a  motor-cycle,  however,  because  of  the 
speed  at  which  it  travels  and  the  weight  of  its 
power-plant,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  mount  the 
body  on  springs  as  in  an  automobile.  The  draw- 
ing shows  one  type  of  spring  suspension,  but  by 
no  means  the  only  type.  The  front  fork  of  the 
frame  does  not  rest  directly  on  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  but  on  the  forward  arms  of  a  pair  of 
levers,  the  rear  arms  of 
which  are  connected  by  a 
second  fork  with  a  spring. 
In  case  the  wheel  rides  over 
a  stone  no  shock  is  felt  by 
the  body  of  the  machine,  for 
the  levers  rock  and  fle.x  the 
spring  without  raising  the 
main  forks.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered so  necessary  to  mount 
the  rear  of  the  machine  on 
springs,  but  this  is  some- 
times done,  as  shown  in  the  i-iglke  2. 
drawing. 

The  power-plant  of  a  motor-cycle  consists  first 
of  all  of  an  internal-combustion  engine :  a  tank 
containing  gasolene  to  feed  the  engine  with  fuel ; 
a  carbureter,  which  prepares  the  fuel  for  the  en- 


well  supplied  wilh  lubricant.  There  is  also  a 
muffler  to  deadfu  ibe  noise  of  the  explosions  in 
the  engine.  ■ 

■   ..  THE   FOUK-l'VCI.K   KNCINE 

Nearly  all  motor-cycle  engines  are  of  the  four- 
cycle type,  — that  is,  it  takes  four  strokes  of  the 
piston  to  complete  a  cycle  of  operation.  The  best 
way  to  understand  this  is  to  refer  to  the  four 
views  in  Figure  2.  Here  we  have  a  cylinder.  A, 
in  which  slides  a  piston,  15,  that  is  connected  by  a 
rod.   C,   with   a   crank-shaft   or   engine-shaft,   D. 


TIUv    FOUK 


.\t  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  there  is  a  valve- 
chamber  in  which  are  two  valves,  one  known  as 
the  inlet-valve,  E,  the  other  as  the  exhaust- 
valve,  F.     In  a  motor-cycle  engine  these  valves 
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are  usually  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the 
engine,  or  one  is  placed  directly  over  the  other : 
but  in  order  clearly  to  illustrate  the  operation  of 
the  engine,  they  have  been  placed  in  the  drawing 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  cylinder.  The  stems  of 
these  valves  rest  upon  a  pair  of  cams,  G,  which 


FIGURE   3.      IVl'lCAl,   TU  IN-CVLINDEK    PUVVER-PLANT. 

A,  gasolene-tank;    B,  oil-tank;    C,C,  spark-plugs;    D,  carbureter; 

E,  inlet-valve;    F,  exhaust-valve  ;   G,  cylinder;    H,  magneto;   I,  spark 

control;  J,  magneto  gear-train;   K,K,  exhaust-pipe;    L,  muffler;   M, 

inlet-valve  cams;   N,  crank-case;  O,  piston;   P,  inlet-valve  lifters. 

are  turned  by  gear-connection  with  the  engine- 
shaft.  The  hump,  or  swell,  of  the  cam  lifts  the 
valve  above  it  at  the  proper  instant. 

The  four  strokes  of  the  cycle  are  as  follows : 
on  the  first  — or  inlet— stroke  the  piston  moves 
down  with  the  inlet-valve,  E,  open,  and  the  suc- 
tion it  produces,  as  it  recedes,  draws  in  a  charge 
of  prepared  fuel  from  the  carbureter.  On  the 
second  or  compression-stroke  the  piston  moves 
up  again,  and,  because  both  valves  are  closed,  the 
mi.xture  of  air  and  gasolene  in  the  cylinder  is 
compressed.  Just  as  the  piston  reaches  the  top 
of  the  stroke,  this  highly  compressed  gas  is  fired 
l)y  an  electric  spark  from  the  plug,  H.  Instantly 
it  bursts  into  flame  and  e.xpands  so  rapidly  as  to 
drive  the  piston  down  with  considerable  force. 
This  makes  the  third  or  power-stroke  of  the 
cycle.  On  the  last  or  e.xhaust-stroke  the  piston 
moves  u])  again,  forcing  out  the  burned  gases 
through  the  exhaust-valve.  F.  which  has  been 
opened  by  its  cam,  G.  Then  the  piston  starts 
another  cycle ;  and  so  the  operation  continues. 

To  start  the  engine  the  crank-shaft  must  be 
turned  either  by  hand  or  by  a  pedal  mechanism, 
so  as  to  make  the  piston  move  in  and  out  of  the 
cylinder.     But  once  a  charge  has  been  fired,  the 


crank-shaft  will  keep  on  turning,  until  it  is  given 
a  second  impulse  on  the  next  power-stroke,  be- 
cause of  the  momentum  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel  on 
the  shaft. 

The  power-stroke  comes  but  once  for  every 
two  revolutions  of  the  crank-shaft.  This  puts  the 
engine  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  something  like 
trying  to  drive  a  bicycle  with  one  pedal,  and  then 
giving  a  push  only  at  every  other  turn  of  that 
pedal.  Three-quarters  of  the  time  the  engine  must 
run  under  the  momentum  stored  in  its  revolving 
parts  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  cycle.  In 
order  to  give  a  power-stroke  at  each  revolution 
of  the  crank-shaft,  two  cylinders  must  be  used. 
The  two  cylinders  are  usually  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  "V,"  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  V- 
type  has  come  to  be  a  standard  in  this  country. 
Some  machines  even  have  four  cylinders,  giving 
two  power-strokes  to  each  revolution,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  ordinary  two-pedal  stroke  of  the 
bicycle. 

TWO-CYCLE   ENCINES 

There  is  another  way  of  increasing  the  frequency 
of  the  power-strokes,  and  this  is  to  use  a  two-cycle 
engine.  There  are  several  motor-cycles  equipped 
with  this  type  of  engine.  Its  cycle  of  operation  is 
shown  in  Figure  4.  The  crank-shaft  turns  in  a 
closed  case  connected  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylin- 
der.    -As  the  piston  moves  up  on  the  compression- 


I-IGUKE  4.  ST.\GES  OF  A  TWO-CVCLE  ENGINE. 
A,  cylinder:  B,  piston;  C,  connecting-rod;  D,  crank-shaft;  E.crank- 
case;  F,  spark-plug ;  G,  exhaust;  H.  compressed  gas  just  before  igni- 
tion ;  I,  cylinder  inlet;  J.  inlet  from  carbureter:  K,  valve  (open) ;  I-, 
primer;  M,  deflector-plate;  N,  fresh  gas  entering;  O,  burnt  gas  dis- 
charging; P,  valve  (closed). 

Stroke,  fuel  is  drawn  into  the  crank-case.  On  the 
second  or  power-stroke  the  piston  is  driven  down 
by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  fuel  previously 
introduced  into  the  cylinder  and  compressed  by 
the  upward  stroke  of  the  piston.     .\t  the  same 
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time  the  piston  compresses  the  fresh  fuel  that 
has  entered  the  crank-case.  On  opposite  sides  of 
the  cylinder  are  ports  which  are  uncovered  by 
the  piston  just  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
its  stroke.  Through  the  larger  one  of  these 
ports,  which  is  uncovered  first,  the  burnt  gases 
rush  out.  An  instant  later  the  other  port  is 
opened.  Through  this  port  the  gas  compressed 
in  the  crank-case  pours  into  the  cylinder ;  it 
strikes  a  plate  which  deflects  it  toward  the  top 
of  the  cylinder,  thus  keeping  it  from  rushing 
directly  across  the  cylinder  and  out  of  the  ex- 
haust-port. These  two  strokes  complete  the 
cycle,  for  on  the  next  movement  of  the  piston  the 
gas  in  the  cylinder  is  compressed  and  another 
fresh  charge  is 
drawn  into  the 
crank-case. 

With  the  two- 
cycle  engine 
there  is  a  pow- 
er -  impulse  at 
every  other 

stroke  of  the 
piston,  and  by 
using  two  cylin- 
ders the  same 
tllect  can  be 
iibtained  as  in  a 
four  -  cylinder 
four-cycle  en- 
gine. The  two- 
cycle  engine  is 
a  very  simple 
machine,  as  it 
has  only  one 
valve,  and  this 
is  opened  automatically  by  the  suction  of  the 
moving  piston.  But  even  this  valve  is  dispensed 
with  in  some  machines  by  having  the  piston  itself 
uncover  a  fuel  inlet-port  in  the  crank-case.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  engine  is  that  the  cylinder 
is  never  swept  entirely  clean  after  the  explosion, 
and  the  fresh  fuel  is  always  diluted  more  or  less 
by  the  burned  gases  that  linger  after  the  previous 
power-stroke. 


SPEED-GEARS    AND    CLUTCH 

The  engine  of  a  motor-cycle  runs  entirely  too 
fast  to  be  connected  directly  with  the  rear  wheel 
without  some  speed  reduction.  With  a  belt-drive 
this  is  easily  done  by  using  a  small  pulley  on  the 
engine-shaft  and  a  large  one  on  the  rear  wheel. 
But  American  machines  commonly  use  a  chain- 
drive  and  the  speed  reduction  is  made  in  two 
stages.     The  engine-shaft  drives  a  counter-shaft 
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at  a  reduced  speed,  aud  this  in  turn  drives  the 
rear  wheel.  A  gas-engine  depends  so  much  on 
momentum  to  keep  it  going  that  it  does  its  best 
work  only  when  traveling  at  high  speed,  and  so 
some  machines  have  gears  on  the  counter-shaft 
which  can  be  arranged  to  cut  down  the  speed  of 
the    motor-cvcle    whenever    desired,    without    re- 


IIGLIUF.    6.      TIIK    BOVVDEN    W'lRE    PRINCU'LE. 

(SEE    PiVGE    1005.) 

A,.\,  puU-wire:  B,  casing  of  coiled  wire. 

ducing  the  speed  of  the  engine.  This  mechanism 
is  known  as  the  "two-speed"  gear.  Some  large 
machines  even  have  a  three-speed  gear.  At  the 
"first"  speed  the  crank-shaft  will  make,  say,  ten 
turns  to  one  turn  of  the  wheel,  at  "second"  there 
is  a  gear  reduction  of  six  to  one,  and  at  "third" 
or  "high,"  only  four  to  one. 

The  engine  is  started  either  by  the  old  method 
of  pedaling,  or  by  means  of  a  starting-crank  that 
is  turned  by  hand,  or,  as  shown  in  Figure  i,  by 
a  pedal  that  is  given  a  downward  push.  This 
"turns  the  engine  over"  and  automatically  disen- 
gages itself  as  soon  as  the  engine  starts  running 
under  its  own  power. 

In  order  to  let  the  engine  run  while  the  ma- 
chine is  at  rest  there  is  a  "clutch,"  usually  on  the 
counter-shaft,  that  connects  or  disconnects  the 
speed-gears  from  the  driving  sprocket-wheel.  Al- 
though there  are  many  kinds  of  clutches,  the  one 
most  commonly  used  consists  of  a  number  of  metal 
disks  keyed  to  the  driving-shaft,  while  between 
them  are  disks  fastened  to  the  hub  of  the  sprocket- 
wheel.  Powerful  springs  press  these  disks 
together,  so  that 
the  friction  will 
make  them  turn 
asone  ;but  when 
the  spring  pres- 
sure is  released 
by  operating  a 
pedal,  the  disks 
will  slip  past 
each  other,  al- 
lowing the 
sprocket  -  wheel 
to  stand  still. 


MGURE    7.      HANDLE-GRIP    CONTROI.. 

(SEE    PAGE    1006. 1 

A,  grip:   B,  liandle-bar:    C,  universal  joints: 

I),  rod  to  magneto. 


THE    CARBURETER 


By  far  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  power-plant 
is  the  carbureter.    The  engine  must  have  its  fuel 
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prepared  just  so,  or  it  will  balk.  To  understand 
the  operation  of  the  carbureter  we  must  realize 
that,  when  anything  burns,  a  chemical  action 
takes  place.  Burning  or  "combustion"  is  really 
the  combining  of  oxygen  with  the  element  that  is 
being  burned.  If  the  action  is  slow,  we  call  it 
decay,  or  rusting,  or  oxidation,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  the  oxygen 
is  combined.  When  the  action  is  more  rapid  and 
we  see  an  object  glowing  or  aflame,  we  call  it 
burning,  while  a  still  more  rapid  action,  one  that 
is  nearly  instantaneous,  we  call  explosion.  What 
takes  place  in  the  cylinder  of  a  gas-engine  is  that 
a  quantity  of  gasolene  vapor  is  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  an  explosion,  but  the  comluistion  cannot 
take  place  unless  air  is  introduced  into  the  cylin- 
der with  the  gasolene  vapor.  A  given  quantity  of 
the  fuel,  if  it  is  to  be  completely  consumed,  must 
have  just  so  much  air.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  engine  burns  far  more  air  than  gasolene. 
In  fact,  for  every  pound  of  gasolene  consumed 
sixteen  pounds  of  air  must  be  supplied.  It  may 
seem  odd  to  speak  of  pounds  of  air.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  us  to  think  that  air  has  no  weight. 
That  is  because  we  cannot  weigh  it  in  air  (neither 
has  water  any  weight  when  w  eighed  in  water )  ; 
but  air  has  weight  if  we  weigh  it  in  a  vacuum. 


The  duty  of  the  carbureter,  then,  is  to  turn  the 
gasolene  into  a  vapor  and  mix  w'ith  it  the  nec- 
essary proportion  of  air.  Figure  5  shows  a  type 
of  carbureter  which,  although  not  the  only  type 
in  use,  is  a  very  popular  one  and  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  work  of  this  very  important  part  of 
the  power-plant.  It  consists,  in  the  first  place, 
of  a  miniature  gasolene-tank.  A,  called  the  float- 
chamber,  in  which  the  gasolene  must  always  be 
maintained  at  a  fixed  level.     A  ring-shaped  float, 

B,  of  hollow  metal  or  of  cork,  floats  in  the  gaso- 
lene and  is  connected  by  the  lever,  C,  with  a 
weighted  needle-valve,  D.  When  the  level  of 
gasolene  in  the  float-chamber  drops,  the  float 
moves  down  with  it,  and,  by  means  of  the  lever, 

C,  lifts  the  needle-valve.  This  lets  gasolene  from 
the  main  tank  flow  into  the  float-chamber  as 
shown  by  the  arrow,  until  the  level  is  restored, 
when  the  float  rises  sufficiently  to  let  the  valve 
close.  Centered  within  the  float-chamber  is  an- 
other chamber,  E.  while  in  the  center  of  this  is  a 
spray-tube,  F.  This  tube  connects  with  the  float- 
chamber,  A,  through  strainer,  L,  and  channel,  M, 
and  is  always  filled  with  gasolene.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  tube  is  a  plug,  G,  with  many  fine 
grooves  in  it,  through  which  the  gasolene  can  be 
sucked  out  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  Air 
enters  the  central  chamber,  E,  through  inlet,  H. 
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The  upper  end  of  the  chamljer  is  connected  by  a 
pipe,  J,  with  the  engine.  When  the  engine  sucks 
fuel  from  the  carbureter,  there  is  an  inrush  of 
air,  which  is  partly  choked  off  by  the  valve,  I. 
As  the  air  sweeps  by  the  plug,  G,  it  sucks  out  a 
spray  of  ga.solene,  which  evaporates  almost  in- 


stantly and  mixes  with  the  air.  To  regulate  the 
quantity  of  this  mixture  that  shall  flow  into  the 
cylinder,  there  is  a  throttle-valve,  K,  in  the  top 
of  the  chamber,  E,  This  valve  consists  of  a 
cylinder  with  openings  on  opposite  sides,  which 
are   uncovered   more   or   less   according   as   the 
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cylinder-valve  is  turned.  As  the  throttle-valve  is 
opened,  the  suction  through  the  carbureter  is 
increased,  and  more  gasolene  is  drawn  from  the 
spray-plug.  G.  In  order  to  have  a  correspond- 
ingly greater  air-supply,  the  air  valve.  I  (sliding 
on  the  tube.  F),  is  pushed  down  at  the  same  time 
bv  a  link  that  connects  with  the  throttle-valve. 


THE    MAGNETO 

A  FEW  years  ago  motor-cycles  used  an  electric 
liattery  system  to  produce  the  spark  in  the  engine 
cylinder.  In  order  to  increase  the  "voltage,"  or 
electrical  pressure,  so  that  the  current  would 
leap  across  a  considerable  gap  in  its  path  at  the 
spark  plug,  and  thus  produce  an  adequate  spark, 
a  voltage-raising  apparatus,  known  as  a  "spark- 
coil,"  was  used.  Now,  the  battery  system  has 
been  displaced  by  a  magneto  or  special  type  of 
dvnamo,  that  is  connected  by  a  train  of  gears 
with  the  crank-shaft,  and  makes  electricity  as 
needed. 

The  contact-breaker,  which  interrupts  the  flow 
in  the  primary  winding,  is  arranged  to  operate  in 
unison  with  the  engine,  so  that  the  spark  will 
flash  at  the  proper  instant. 


The  combustion  of  gas  in  the  engine  is  not  in- 
stantaneous, but  takes  a  fraction  of  a  second,  so 
the  spark  must  be  timed  to  flash  an  instant  before 
the  piston  starts  on  its  downward  stroke,  in  order 
to  get  the  full  power  of  the  charge.  The  faster 
the  engine  runs  and  the  more  dilute  the  fuel  mix- 
ture, the  more  must  the  spark  be  advanced.  The 
magneto  is  provided  with  a  regulator  so  that  the 
spark  may  be  advanced  or  retarded,  as  necessary. 


HOW  AMERICAN   MOTOR-CYCLES  DIFFER 
FROM    ENGLISH    MACHINES 

The  American  motor-cycle  has  an  individuality 
of  its  own.  It  difl^ers  from  foreign  machines  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  control  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  driven  almost  entirely  by  chain-connec- 
tion, while  foreign  machines  still  cling  to  the 
belt-drive.  English  machines  have  a  complex 
system  of  controlling  levers,  with  "Bowden 
wires"  that  seem  to  run  promiscuously  in  all  di- 
rections. The  Bowden  wire  consists  of  a  flexible 
tube  made  of  coiled  wire  which  acts  as  a  casing 
for  a  bundle  of  wires.  The  latter  are  attached 
to  the  part  that  is  to  be  pulled,  while  the  casing  is 
fixed  at  each  end.    A  pull  on  the  bundle  of  wires 
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will  operate  the  part,  even  though  the  casuig  is 
bent  to  an  S  curve.  If  the  part  is  to  be  pushed 
instead  of  pulled,  it  is  fastened  to  the  casing  and 
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the  inner  wires  are  anchored  at  each  end.  They 
then  serve  as  a  guide  along  which  the  casing  will 
slide  when  it  is  depressed.  The  Bowden  wire 
system  is  used  to  some  extent  on  the  American 
machines,  although  a  greater  use  is  made  of  con- 
cealed rods  and  levers  operated  by  twisting  the 
handles,  or  grips,  of  the  handle-bar.  One  grip 
controls  the  timing  of  the   spark,  the  other  the 
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throttle  of  the  carbureter.  The  clutch  and  the 
brake  are  operated  by  pedals,  and  the  speed-gears 
are  shifted  by  means  of  a  lever  on  the  handle-bar. 

DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES   OF  VARIOUS  "mAKEs" 

The  motor-cycle  enthusiast  can  recognize  at  a 
glance  and  without  reading  the  name  on  the  gaso- 


lene tank  the  "make"  of  every  machine  he  meets. 
He  gets  his  clue  from  the  shape  of  the  tank  and 
the  form  of  the  frame.  On  page  1004  ten  of  the 
best  known  American  motor-cycles  are  shown  in 
outline.  A  little  study  will  make  one  familiar 
with  the  differences  between  them,  and  one  can 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  many  of  the  machines 
that  pass  him  on  the  road. 


A    CARTOONISTS    HINT 

Sever.\l  years  ago  a  cartoonist  ran  a  set  of  hu- 
morous motor-cycle  pictures  in  an  English  paper. 
He  did  not  see  why  a  man  should  monopolize  his 
machine  for  his  own  use  any  more  than  he  would 
his  horse.  So  he  pictured  various  methods  of 
hitching  some  kind  of  a  vehicle  to  the  gasolene 
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horse  so  that  the  owner  could  give  his  whole 
family  a  ride.  The  idea  seemed  very  ridiculous 
then,  and  the  cartoonist  worked  up  all  sorts  of 
comical  schemes.  People  saw  them  and  laughed 
at  them :  but  there  were  some  who  took  the  hint 
seriously  and  actually  built  some  machines  pat- 
ti'rned  after  the  pictures  of  the  cartoonist.  They 
experimented  first  with  trailers,  but  they  were 
hardly  more  sociable  than  a  tandem  seat,  so  then 
they  tried  a  car  fastened  to  one  side,  exactly  as 
the  cartoonist  had  suggested.  This  proved  an 
instant  success.  The  whole  family  could  take  a 
ride ;  father  on  the  cycle,  mother  in  the  car,  one 
child  on  her  lap,  another  on  the  tandem  seat  and 
baby  on  the  carrier  on  the  front  of  the  machine. 
A  very  funny  cartoon  this  made  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  is  not  such  an  unusual  sight  nowadays. 

A  newer  and  strictly  American  variation  is  the 
"side-by-side,"  which  will  carry  just  as  big  a  load 
on  only  two  wheels.  The  machine  is  fitted  with 
two  seats,  not  in  tandem,  but  one  at  each  side  of 
the  frame.  Two  additional  side-by-side  seats 
may  be  fastened  on  behind  for  the  children,  as 
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THE   MOTOR-CYCLE   IN    WAR 

The  daily  papers  do  not  tell  us  very  much  about 
motor-cycles  at  the  front  in  the  present  war.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  automobiles,  but 
the  two-wheeled  power-vehicle,  occasionally  with 
a  side-car  attached,  is  also  doing  very  important 
work.  Thousands  of  motor-cyclists  are  serving 
as  dispatch-riders.  An  army  on  the  march  is 
many  miles  long,  and  motor-cycles  are  used  for 
carrying  orders  from  one  division  to  another. 
They  act  as  guides  for  convoys  of  motor-trucks, 
and  are  used  for  calling  ambulances  and  rein- 
forcements. Motor-cyclists  also  police  the  roads 
behind  the  trenches  and  help  to  haul  gun-sections 
for  machine-guns  to  the  front.  There  is  also  a 
motor-cycle  ambulance,  and  an  armored  motor- 
cycle with  machine-gun  mounted  on  a  side-car. 

THE  "auTOWHEEL" 

The  story  of  the  motor-cycle  would  not  be  com- 
])lete  without  mentioning  a  recent  development, — 
recent  at  least  in  this  country,  for  it  has  been  in 
use  abroad  for  many  years, — and  that  is  the  de- 
vice for  turning  a  common  bicycle  into  a  power- 
driven  machine.  A  so-called  "autowheel"  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  bicycle.  This  wheel  is 
fitted  with  a  small  engine  powerful  enough  to 
drive  a  bicycle  at  a  fairly  high  speed,  and  it  is 
controlled  by  a  Bowden  wire  system  from  the 
handle-bars  of  the  bicycle.  Nowadays  no  one 
need  walk  on  the  ground  or  on  pedals,  either ! 

SPECI.^L  NOTE:  All  boy  readers  of  this  article,  or  of  this  number  of  the  magazine,  are  hereby  warned  that  the 
e.xploit  so  vividly  portrayed  by  Mr.  Norman  Price  on  the  cover  of  this  month's  St.  Nicholas  is  based  upon  a 
"stunt"  that  was  performed  by  a  grown-up  expert  with  the  motor-cycle  in  one  of  the  western  States,  but  that  for  the 
average  boy — or  man — to  attempt  anything  of  the  sort  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  Blondin's  feat  in  crossing 
Niagara  on  a  tight-rope  was  truly  remarkable  and  well  worth  picturing;  but  that  does  not  imply  that  any  untrained 
fellow-being  should  try  to  rival  it;  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  here  this  earnest  caiitioti  that  no  youth 
who  rides  a  motor-cycle  should  risk  life  and  limb  in  the  endeavor  to  take  a  flying  leap  with  it. — Editor. 
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shown  in  one  of  our  illustrations,  while  a  stout 
sunshade  serves  as  a  top  for  this  curious  two- 
wheeled  family-car. 

Side-cars  are  now  made  with  automobile  tops 
and  side  curtains.  Some  are  even  enclosed  in 
glass  like  a  regular  limousine,  and  are  wide 
enough  for  two  persons  to  sit  in  them  side  by- 
side.  The  gasolene  horse  is  now  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes  too.  Postmen  use  it  for  rural  de- 
liveries and  collections  of  mail :  it  is  employed  by 
milkmen  for  delivering  special  orders  of  milk, 
and  by  department  stores  for  cari-ying  parcels. 
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A    CHANCE    ENCOUNTER 


"And  now,  Mademoiselle,"  cried  M.  \'ictor,  ''ue 
must  fin'  the  boy  ere  his  mother  return.  A\'e 
have  the  ring.  All  that  remain'  is  that  we  en- 
counter the  Indian. " 

"Oh,  if  only  we  could  get  Jacky  home  Ijefore 
Bee  comes  !"  I  exclaimed,  as  we  went  back  into 
the  house.  "But  we  can  do  naught  till  Bill 
Schmuck  returns,  Monsieur." 

So  many  things  had  happened  that  morning 
since  I  left  my  bed  that  it  seemed  much  time 
must  have  elapsed,  but  in  reality  scarce  half  an 
hour  had  passed  since  Clarinda  had  brought  the 
news  of  Jacky 's  disappearance. 

This  fact  I  discovered  as  I  glanced  al  the  lall 
clock  in  the  hall. 

"W'e  have  nigh  the  whole  morning  left !"  I 
cried  joyfully,  "and  Cousin  John  said  they  would 
not  return  till  afternoon.  If  only  we  had  recov- 
ered the  ring  before  Tiscoquam  came,"  I  ended, 
with  a  regretful  sigh. 

"Nay,  now,  do  not  lose  your  courage  just  as 
you  are  winning."  said  M.  \  ictor,  cheerfully; 
"we  shall  fin'  the  boy  in  time,  ^'ou  '11  see.  b'ate 
is  on  our  side." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  I  questioned,  grate- 
ful  for  his  encouragement. 

"Of  course  I  do!"  he  returned  confidently. 
'■.\h.  Mademoiselle,  I  only  wish  I  was  so  sure 
of  a  successful  ending  to  my  own  search  !" 

"At  least  you  have  found  the  ring."  I  said, 
trying  to  hearten  him  as  he  had  heartened  me. 
"Perhaps,  after  all,  your  little  cousin  is  not  so 
far  away." 

"I  wish  I  could  hope  so,''  he  answered,  "but, 
Mademoiselle,  your  country  is  so  vast  that  some- 
times I  cannot  help  having  a  discouragement.'' 

"Will  you  know  the  boy,  INlonsieur,  after  all 
these  years,  now  that  he  and  the  ring  have  be- 
come separated?" 

"Yes,  without  a  doubt.  Mademoiselle,"  he  an- 
swered, and  would  have  explained  further,  but 
at  that  moment  Bill  Schmuck  came  into  the  room 
with  Mrs.  Mummer. 

"Oh  !''  I  exclaimed  delightedly,  as  I  saw  him. 
"You  are  back  sooner  than  I  expected,  Bill.    ^  on 


must  take  iis  to  Tiscoquam  at  once,  for  we  have 
the  ring  again."' 

"I  wish  I  could.  Miss  Peggy,""  he  answered, 
"but  the  redskin  has  give'  me  the  slip." 

"What  do  you  mean?"'  I  gasped. 

"He  disappeared  as  if  the  ground  had  swal- 
lowed him  up,""  Bill  admitted,  dropping  his  eyes 
from  mine  as  if  in  .shame  at  his  failure. 

On  the  instant  all  my  hopes  were  dashed.  We 
were  then  no  better  oft'  than  before  the  ring  was 
found.  I  could  have  cried  then  and  there,  but 
kept  back  my  tears  before  M.  Victor. 

"How  came  you  to  lose  the  savage?"  demanded 
Mrs.  Mummer,  turning  fiercely  upon  Bill. 

"The  trail  stopped  in  a  thicket  of  laurel,"  lie 
explained,  "at  a  point  scarce  more  than  a  mile 
from  here  in  a  strai.ght  line  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Wissahickon  Creek.  They  've  a  hiding-place 
thereabout,  I  'ni  thinking.  I  followed  the  Indian 
that  far,  easily  enough.  lie  made  no  move  to 
conceal  his  jialb  ;uid  I  kept  bim  in  sight  till  he 
disa])peared." 

".\nd  did  you  find  naught  further.  Bill  ?"  I 
asked,  with  no  hint  of  blame  in  my  tone,  for  we 
all  knew  he  was  to  be  depended  upon. 

'■.Aye,  Miss  Peggy,  I  did,"  he  answered.  "I 
discovered  the  tracks  of  a  dozen  savages,  at  least. 
The  ground  was  thick  with  them  up  to  the  lau- 
rels, though  there  they  all  stopped."" 

"^'ou  could  have  gone  into  the  bushes  !"  Mrs. 
]\Iunmier  burst  out.  "Did  you  fear  to  tear  your 
hosen  that  you  halted  for  some  bushes?" 

"  'T  was  not  that  brought  me  back,"  Bill  went 
on,  apparently  in  no  way  angered  at  Mrs.  Mum- 
mer's manner  toward  him,  "but  had  I  gone  in,  a 
lone  man  among  a  dozen  redskins,  there  might 
not  have  been  any  one  to  bring  the  news. 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  myself.  Miss  Peggy," 
Bill  continued  evenly.  "They  were  not  like  to 
have  hurt  me,  but  they  might  have  carried  me  ofif 
with  the  boy,  keeping  me  with  them  for  a  few 
days  till  all  chance  to  catch  up  with  them  would 
have  been  gone.  Then  they  would  have  set  me 
free,  but  it  would  have  been  too  late.  We  must 
n't  frighten  them  away.  Miss,"  he  ended. 

Clearly,  Bill  Schmuck  had  used  excellent  judg- 
ment in  not  alarming  Tiscoquam  and  his  band, 
but  little  Jack  was  as  far  from  us  as  ever. 
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"Can  you  not  secure  a  strong  party  and  sur- 
•  round  the  savages  ?"  asked  M.  \'ictor. 

"  'T  is  what  I  have  in  mind,  sir,"  Bill  replied, 
"but  't  is  a  ticklish  affair  and  I  'm  for  waiting  till 
Master  John  conies  home  this  afternoon." 

"But  Jacky  must  be  back  before  his  mother 
returns,"  I  insisted. 

"I  like  as  little  as  any  one  to  have  the  mistress 
frighted  for  naught,"  Bill  remarked,  shaking  his 
head,  "but  I  dare  not  take  a  party  there  without 
another,    who    knows 
the    woods,    to    head 
half   the   men.      "We 
must  surround  them. 
Miss,  and  there  's  no 
one  here  I  could  trust 
save  Master  John." 

"I  think  your  man 
is  wise,"  agreed  M. 
Victor.  "To  fright 
them  rhight  be  to  lose 
all." 

But  I  was  not  ready 
to  give  up,  and  a  plan 
had  come  into  my 
mind. 

"Bill,"  I  said,  "sup- 
pose you  take  M.  le 
Vicomte  and  me  near 
to  the  place  where  the 
laurel  thicket  is,  and 
from  there  I  will  go 
on  alone.  .Surely  Tis- 
coquam  and  his  band 
will  not  fear  me." 

"Nay,"  answered 
Bill,  hesitatingly, 

"they    '11    scarce    run 
from  you.     But,  Miss 


a  black  boy,  with  us.  to  bold  them  when  we 
should  take  to  the  woods. 

We  broke  into  a  quick  gallop  the  moment  we 
struck  the  road,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  rush  of 
the  wind  and  the  swift  ride  that  put  so  much 
confidence  into  my  heart.  At  any  rate,  I  grew 
more  and  more  certain  that,  when  I  came  that 
way  again,  little  Jack  would  be  with  us. 

"We  shall  find  him.  Monsieur  !"  I  cried  to  M. 
\'ictor,  who  rode  beside  me. 


"Then  we  will  go 
at  once,"  I  broke  in. 
"If  there  is  no  danger 
of  my  alarming  the 
Indians,  surely  we  can  lose  naught  by  the  at- 
tempt, and  we  may  gain  the  boy.  " 

"Oh,  but  Miss  Peggy,  dear—"  Mrs.  Mummer 
began,  looking  at  me  with  a  scared  face. 

"Nay,  naught  shall  stop  me  !"  I  insisted  posi- 
tively, and  I  looked  to  M.  X'ictor,  hoping  he 
would  support  me  in  my  purpose. 

"I  will  guarantee  mademoiselle's  safety."  he 
said,  and  the  matter  was  settled. 

At  Bill's  suggestion  we  took  horses,  going  by 
road  the  greater  part  of  the  way  in  order  to  save 
time.  And  we  delayed  not,  but  started  as  soon 
as  the  animals  could  be  saddled,  taking  Charley, 


I    CLUNG    TO    HER,    HiniNG    MV    HEAD    ON    HIR    SHOULDER."       (SEE    NEXT    P.\GE.) 


"Oh.  to  be  sure!"  he  answered.  "The  Fates 
could  not  be  unkin'  to  so  courageous  a  lady." 

\\'e  came  presently  to  the  edge  of  the  woods 
where  we  were  to  leave  the  horses  while  we 
went  the  rest  of  the  way  a-foot. 

I  had  doffed  the  save-guard  skirt  I  had  put  on 
and  had  thrown  it  over  my  saddle,  so  that  I 
might  the  more  easily  climb  the  hillside,  when  I 
heard  the  clatter  of  several  horses  coming  swiftly 
along  the  road  toward  us.  .As  I  turned  to  see 
who  it  might  be  who  traveled  at  such  a  rapid 
pace,  I  heard  my  name  called,  and  my  heart  sank. 

"Why,   Peggy  Travers !     What   in  the  world 
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are  you  doing  here  ?"  I  knew  that  voice  too  well 
to  need  to  look.  It  was  Bee.  hurrying  home  as 
fast  as  she  could  to  see  her  children. 

Chapter  XX I\' 

CROSS  PURPOSES 

In  a  moment  Bee  was  off  her  horse  and  we  were 
in  each  other's  arms. 

"Oh,  Peggy  dear,  I  ve  been  so  worried  about 
you  !"  she  cried  as  she  kissed  me. 

I  clung  to  her  in  a  sort  of  desperation,  hiding 
my  head  on  her  shoulder  and  dreading  the  mo- 
ment when  she  would  ask  if  all  were  well  at 
Denewood. 

"It  's  been  a  fine  scare  you  've  given  us !"  cried 
John,  as  he  dismounted.  "But  what  on  earth  are 
you  doing  here  at  this  hour  of  the  morning?" 

The  moment  had  come  when  I  must  give  the 
news  which  would  wound  sorely  the  heart  of  her 
I  loved  most  in  the  world.  I  could  not  even  stut- 
ter at  such  a  time.  My  tongue  refused  to  speak 
the  words,  and  I  could  but  press  the  closer  to  her. 

"Your  pardon,  Monsieur,"  I  heard  M.  \'ictor 
saying  evenly  to  Cousin  John,  "but  Mademoiselle 
Travers  is  good  enough  to  aid  me  to  fin'  a  little 
cousin  that  has  been  las'  heard  of  among  the 
Indian".  W'e  are  but  now  looking  for  their  hid- 
ing-place." 

My  heart  leaped  with  hope  as  I  heard  the 
young  man  speak.  For  the  moment  he  had  saved 
the  situation.  If  we  made  it  appear  that  it  was 
his  cousin  we  w'ere  seeking.  Bee  need  have  no 
anxiety,  and  I  trusted  Jacky  would  be  restored 
to  her  ere  she  knew  he  was  lost.  In  a  moment  I 
had  recovered  the  use  of  my  tongue  and  began 
my  explanation  glibly  enough. 

"Oh,  Bee,  't  is  such  a  long  and  strange  story 
that  most  of  it  must  wait  till  we  get  home  !"  I 
burst  in.  Then  I  introduced  M.  le  Vicomte  to 
her  and  Cousin  John. 

"You  see,  it  all  has  to  do  with  my  mysterious 
ring,"  I  went  on  breathlessly.  "You  know  how 
Tiscoquam  acted  when  he  saw  the  seal? —  Well, 
he  is  here  again,  and  M.  de  Soulange  seeks  for 
news  of  the  lost  boy  we  read  of  in  the  advertise- 
ment.    You  remember,  don't  you  ?" 

"Now  I  have  never  seen  Tiscoquam  since  our 
wedding!"  cried  Bee,  "I  would  that  I  could  go 
with  you." 

"\\'hy  not?"  Cousin  John  asked  with  a  smile. 

"Ah,  John,  don't  tease  me  !  It  seems  a  year 
already  since  I  saw  the  children,"  Bee  answered, 
with  a  little  blush  at  her  own  fondness. 

But  the  suggestion  that  she  might  accompany 
us  was  a  solution  to  at  least  one  of  my  present 
difficulties.    If  she  elected  to  go  home,  I  must  go 


with  her  and  give  up  the  expedition  ( for  I  could 
not  let  her  receive  such  news  when  I  was  not  at 
hand),  or  I  must  frankly  tell  her  at  once  the 
real  object  of  our  quest. 

"But,  Bee,  your  babies  are  well,"  I  hastened  to 
say.  "Let  them  wait  for  an  hour  longer  and 
come  with  us.  Such  a  chance  to  see  the  Indians 
in  the  wilds  does  not  often  fall  in  our  way. 
'T  will  be  so  different  from  going  to  buy  baskets 
in  the  State  House  yard." 

I  could  see  that  Bee  wavered,  but  her  heart 
was  still  drawing  her  to  Denetvood.  M.  Victor, 
knowing  the  object  of  this  evasion  of  the  truth, 
here  took  her  attention  for  a  moment  by  adding 
his  plea  to  mine,  and  I  seized  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  Cousin  John. 

"Bring  her  with  us.  Cousin  John.  "T  is  best 
for  her.  I  will  try  to  find  a  chance  to  explain 
to  you,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

But  Cousin  John  was  never  one  who  needed  to 
have  the  i's  dotted  to  make  out  your  meaning. 

"Certainly  we  must  go  with  this  adventurous 
party.  Bee,"  he  said,  with  every  ajipearance  of 
but  a  polite  interest.  "We  should  all  like  to  see 
the  Indians." 

So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Bee  set  about 
tucking  up  her  riding-skirt. 

Once  we  were  in  the  woods,  it  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult thing  for  me  to  have  speech  again  with 
Cousin  John,  long  enough  to  explain  to  him  that 
it  was  really  Jacky  we  were  in  quest  of. 

He  was  concerned,  of  course,  but  not  deeply 
alarmed,  and  later  on,  when  he  had  had  time  to 
think  the  matter  over,  he  came  to  me  and  said : 
"\  our  plan  is  the  liest  to  start  with.  I  am  confi- 
dent you  will  get  speech  with  Tiscoquam,  and,  if 
you  cannot  prevail  upon  him  to  give  you  the  boy, 
it  will  be  time  to  decide  what  more  forceful  mea- 
sures to  take." 

Had  I  not  been  so  anxious,  that  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  scramble  over  the  rocks  and 
through  the  trees,  with  the  brown  waters  of  the 
Wissahickon  Creek  below  us,  full  to  the  banks 
now  at  the  spring  of  the  year. 

As  it  was,  I  was  glad  when  Bill  gave  the  word 
that  we  were  near  the  place  where  he  had  lost  the 
Indian. 

Bee  was  openly  rebellious  when  she  was  told 
that  I  purposed  going  on  alone. 

"I  thought  we  were  all  to  see  the  Indians."  she 
complained  ;  "moreover,  I  do  not  hold  it  safe  for 
Peg  to  go  alone.     I  shall  go  with  her." 

"Remember,  dear,  that  Peg's  ring  gives  her 
some  sort  of  influence  over  this  savage  which 
we  have  not,"  Cousin  John  replied.  "  'T  is  most 
like  that,  if  you  go  too,  they  will  but  steal  away 
deeper   into   the   woods   and   we   shall   catch   no 
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glimpse  of  them.  Let  her  go  first.  I  will  bor- 
row his  moccasins  from  Bill,  and  will  keep  so 
close  behind  that  no  danger  can  come  to  her." 

"I  suppose  there  will  be  no  real  danger,"  Bee 
conceded,  "Init  I  would  never  let  her  go  were  it 
not  for  this  poor  child.  I  cannot  forget  how  I 
felt  when  I  thought  that  one  of  my  own  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  cruel  savages." 

"Nonsense!  Nonsense!"  laughed  Cousin  John, 
a  little  ill  at  ease.  "Tiscoquam  was  so  'cruel'  to 
your  son  that  he  has  been  teasing  to  go  back  to 
him  ever  since.  None  the  less,  I  agree  with  you 
that  no  Christian  child  can  be  left  to  grow  up 
among  the  savages,  so  do  not  try  to  stay  Peg 
from  her  errand  of  mercy." 

There  was  some  further  argument,  but  Bee 
was  in  a  measure  reconciled  by  Cousin  John's 
plan,  so  M.  X'ictor  gave  me  the  ring  and  I  set 
off. 

Following  Bill's  instructions,  I  started  north 
and  bore  up  the  hill,  a  little  away  from  the  creek. 
After  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  I  came  to  the 
thicket  of.  laurel  and  thought  it  time  to  try  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Indians,  if,  as  we 
supposed,  they  were  in  hiding  somewhere  there- 
abouts. So  I  lifted  my  voice  and  called  "Tisco- 
quam !     Tiscoquam!"  at  the  top  of  my  lungs. 

It  was  a  curious  sensation,  for  I  knew  not 
even  from  which  direction  I  might  e.xpect  an 
answer  if  one  were  to  come.  Again,  and  yet  again 
I  called,  walking  about  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another,  when  suddenly,  in  the  tangled 
undergrowth,  I  caught  a  flash  of  moving  color. 

It  was  gone  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  and  I 
.stood  wondering  if  I  had  but  glimpsed  a  butterfly. 

Once  more  I  called  "Tiscoquam !"  looking 
sharply  at  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the  glint 
of  color,  and  once  more  I  distinguished  a  move- 
ment of  something  among  the  trees.  Then,  quite 
clearly,  though  but  for  an  instant,  the  figure  of 
a  squaw  showed  in  a  small  patch  of  sunlight. 

Instantly  I  ran  toward  the  place  and,  arriving 
there,  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  figure  once  more, 
still  beyond  me ;  and  so,  for  perhaps  an  hundred 
or  two  hundred  yards,  I  hurried  on,  following 
the  flitting  shape  of  this  Indian  woman. 

Many  times   I   called  out  as   I    ran,  hoping  to 
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reassure  her  and  perhaps  induce  her  to  stop; 
but  she  still  kept  well  in  advance. 

Suddenly,  however,  and  most  unexpectedly.  I 
ran  out  of  the  laurels  into  a  straight  wall  of  rock, 
and  looked  right  and  left  for  a  sight  of  my  flee- 
ing guide.  Unless  she  had  doubled  back  on  her 
own  tracks,  there  was  no  place  of  concealment, 
for  on  each  side  of  me  was  the  bare  rock  with 
a  few  evergreen  trees  growing  close  to  it,  but 
naught  to  afford  a  hiding-place.  Had  the  squaw 
turned.  I  was  so  close  upon  her  heels  that  I  felt 
sure  I  must  have  seen  her  do  it,  and  yet  what 
else  could  .she  have  done  to  disajipear  so  com- 
])lete!y  ?  She  would  have  had  need  to  fly  to  scale 
that  wall  of  rock,  whose  bare  sides  offered  no 
foothold  and  whose  top  was  a  good  thirty  feet 
above  my  head. 

My  first  thought  was  to  seek  a  way  around 
this  barrier;  but  as  I  looked,  I  saw  that  this 
would  waste  my  time,  for  it  continued  for  fifty 
rods  on  either  side  of  me.  and  I  was  certain  the 
Indian  woman  went  not  that  way.  Either  she 
had  scaled  the  rock  or  had  turned  back,  and,  re- 
membering Bill's  talk  of  a  hiding-place,  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  the  former  view. 

I  pulled  up  a  small  plant  to  mark  my  starting- 
point,  then  went  to  the  right,  searching  the  face 
of  the  cliff  carefully  for  crevices  that  would  af- 
ford a  foothold.  While  I  was  doing  this,  I  came 
upon  two  trees  so  close  to  the  rock  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  around  them,  and,  looking  up,  I 
discovered  that  their  branches  overhung  the  top 
of  the  cliff.  In  an  instant  I  realized  that  here 
was  a  natural  ladder  that  might  be  mounted  with 
no  great  effort,  and  in  a  moment  I  had  grasped 
the  lower  limbs  and  started  up. 

I  was  not  so  old  that  I  had  lost  the  knack  of 
scrambling  up  a  tree,  and  though  I  was  ham- 
pered somewhat  by  my  petticoats,  I  climbed 
quickly,  and  soon  swung  myself  upon  the  top  of 
the  ledge. 

As  I  loosed  my  hold  of  the  tree  and  turned,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  figure  ere  it  disappeared  around 
a  jutting  boulder  not  far  from  where  I  stood, 
and  knew  that  I  was  upon  the  right  track. 

Without  hesitation  I  followed.  As  I  rounded 
the  point  where  I  had  seen  the  squaw  vanish,  I 
stopped  suddenly,  for  there  before  me  sat  Tis- 
coquam  and  his  band  in  front  of  a  large  cave, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  shut  off  by  a  curtain 
made  of  skins. 

They  looked  at  me  in  silence,  showing  no  trace 
of    surprise    upon    their    features,    nor    did    they 
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make  a  sign  of  welcome  or  the  reverse,  but  sat 
stolidly,  evidently  awaiting  my  first  words. 

But  I  was  far  from  feeling  as  indifferent.  I 
was  elated  at  my  success  in  tracking  them  to 
their  hiding-place  and  confident  that  I  should 
obtain  little  Jack  without  further  delay. 

"I  have  found  you,  Tiscoquam  !"  I  burst  out, 
addressing  the  warrior  seated  in  the  center  of 
the  half-circle. 

"The  paleface  maiden  could  not  have  found 
Tiscoquam,"  he  answered  in  a  deep  voice,  "had 
Tiscoquam  willed  otherwise.  Tiscoquarii  heard, 
and  sent  the  squaw  as  guide.  What  message  is 
there  for  Tiscoquam  ?  ' 

For  an  instant  I  felt  a  little  chagrined  to  think 
I  had  not  been  so  clever  as  I  had  supposed,  and 
that,  instead  of  following,  I  had  been  led.  Yet 
that  was  a  matter  of  no  moment. 

"I  have  brought  the  mystic  sign,  Tiscoquam, 
and  am  come  for  the  boy,"  I  answered,  holding 
up  the  ring. 

I  expected  the  brave  to  stretch  out  his  hand 
for  it,  but  he  seemed  unimpressed  and  sat  stol- 
idly as  if  waiting  for  me. 

"What  more  is  it  you  want  ?"  I  asked  at  length. 

"Ti.scoquam  waits  the  sign."  he  answered,  and 
then  I  realized  that  it  was  the  imprint  he  wished 
to  see. 

"Give  me  some  paint  and  I  will  make  the  sign," 
I  said ;  and  at  a  word  from  their  leader  one  of 
the  squaws  went  inside  the  cave  and  presently 
came  forth  with  a  gourd  filled  with  a  red  paint 
mixed  after  the  Indian  manner. 

Seeing  a  quiver  made  of  white  birch-bark  ly- 
ing near  the  warrior,  I  dipped  the  cut  stone  in 
the  red  fluid  and  made  the  seal  upon  the  parch- 
ment-like surface,  while  all  the  Indians,  leaning 
forward,  watched  me  with  intense  interest.  As 
I  straightened  up,  they  gazed  at  the  mark,  and 
I  could  hear  their  deep  breathing,  as  if  it  told 
them  something  I  could  not  guess. 

"It  is  the  sign,"  murmured  Tiscoquam,  his 
voice  rumbling  like  distant  thunder.  "The  pale- 
face maiden  shall  have  the  child." 

Again  he  gave  an  order  and  I  stood  quivering 
with  excitement,  ready  to  take  little  Jacky  into 
mv  arms.  The  moment  I  had  been  longing  for 
had  come  after  hours  of  anxiety,  and  I  was 
half-way  between  laughing  and  crying  as  the 
skin  curtain  was  drawn  back  and  the  squaw  came 
forth  leading  a  little  boy. 

It  was  not  Jacky.  but  a  strange  lad  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before. 
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I  usk'  to  be  the  baby 

'Fore  the  other  baliy  came, 
I  ilid  n"t  know  that  maybe 

I  'i;I  have  to  change  my  name ; 
But  now  I  'm  only  "Brother," 

He  's  "Mother's  precious  pet" 
{  I  guess  slie  's  stayed  my  mother. 

But  I  have  n't  ast  her  yet). 

I  thought,  though  he  was  tiny 

And  he  looked  so  very  queer, 
He  'd  get  over  being  wiiiny. 

\\'1h'?i  he  found  that  I  was  here. 
I  tliought  before  we  knew  it 

We  'd  be  chummy  as  couhl  be  : 
But  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  do  it, 

'Cause  he  is  n't  nice  to  me. 

I  nuist  n't  even  hold  him 

Less  he  drops  onto  the  floor, 
An'  it  does  n't  do  to  scold  him  ; 

It  just  starts  him  in  to  roar. 
/  am  goin'  on  to  seven. 

And  I  go  to  bed  alone ; 
But  I  wisht  he  'd  stayed  in  heaven 

Till  he  "d  got  a  little  grown. 

P'r'aps  some  day  there  '11  come 
another. 

It  would  be  a  funny  joke : 
Tlien  lie  'd  have  to  be  the  brother 

An'  be  told  his  "nose  was  broke.' 
It  would  start  him  yellin'  maybe. 

But  I  'd  tell  him  just  the  same, 
Tliat  he  could  n't  be  the  baby 

When  the  other  baby  came  ! 
Ethel  Af.  Kcllrv. 
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PICKING  PROPER  PLAYS 


BY  BILLY  EVANS 

Umpire  in  the  American  League 
The  Score  and  llic  fiiniiii;  Csiial/y  Detfrmiite  the  Proper  Style  of  Play.      The  Rest  Teams  Hare  a  Varied  Attack 


The  stage  is  the  Detroit  base-ball  park ;  the 
scene  is  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning;  the 
contending  teams  are  the  Detroit  "Tigers"  and 
the  Cleveland  "Xaps" :  the  heavy  batters  in  the 
Detroit  line-up  are  prepared  to  play  the  leading 
roles.  The  score  stands  2  to  i  in  favor  of  the 
Cleveland  club. 

Diminutive  Donie  Bush  is  the  first  batter  to 
face  the  Cleveland  pitcher,  who  throughout  the 
game  has  shown  a  tendency  to  be  wild.  Bush 
works  him  to  the  very  limit,  finally  getting  the 
favorable  situation  of  three  balls  and  two  strikes. 
The  next  two  pitches  are  perfect,  and  Bush 
takes  a  healthy  swing  at  both,  sending  out  a  long 
foul  fly  to  left  field  in  each  case.  The  pitcher  is 
visibly  worried.  Bush  moves  around  in  the  bat- 
ter's box,  and  swings  his  bat  in  all  directions 
before  the  next  pitch,  with  a  hope  of  worrying 
the  pitcher  still  more.  The  ne.xt  ball  is  high  and 
wide.  There  is  n't  the  slightest  protest  when  the 
umpire  rewards  Bu.sh's  patience  with  a  base  on 
balls.    Oscar  \'itt  is  the  next  batter. 

Immediately  the  question  arises.  What  is  the 
proper  thing  for  \'itt  to  do? 

The  proper  play  in  base-ball  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  conditions  of  the  game,  the  score, 
the  inning,  and  the  strength  of  the  following  bats- 
men. In  the  case  I  have  cited,  the  proper  play 
was  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Vitt.  A  successful 
sacrifice  would  move  Bush  to  second.  With  Bush 
on  second,  a  hit  by  the  next  batsman  would  mean 
a  tie-score.  The  next  three  batsmen  in  the 
Detroit  line-up  were  Cobb,  Crawford  and  \'each, 
three  of  the  hardest  hitters  in  the  game.  \"itt 
laid  a  perfect  bunt  down  the  third  base  line,  and, 
being  a  very  fast  man,  he  was  able  to  beat  the 
hurried  throw  of  the  third  baseman  to  first.  The 
break  had  favored  the  '"Tigers,"  for  Manager 
Jennings  had  only  hoped  that  \'itt  would  be  able 
to  advance  Bush  to  second.  Often  a  sacrifice 
fails,  the  runner  on  first  being  forced  at  second. 
^'itt  had  not  only  advanced  the  runner,  but 
beaten  the  play.  With  men  on  first  and  second, 
and  no  one  out,  things  began  to  look  very 
auspicious  for  the  "Tigers."  The  Detroit  rooters 
took  heart,  and  began  to  call  on  Cobb  and  Craw- 
ford to  break  up  the  game.  When  Bush  was  on 
first,  the  plan  of  Manager  Jennings  at  that  time 
was  simply  to  tie  the  score,   for  the  Cleveland 


pitcher  had  been  showing  great  form.  His  hope 
was  for  \'itt  to  advance  Bush  to  second,  so  that 
a  hit  by  either  Cobb  or  Crawford  would  tie  the 
score.  \'itt's  feat  in  beating  out  the  bunt 
changed  the  complexion  of  the  game  entirely, 
and  a  new  situation  had  been  created  for  the 
manager  to  meet. 

A  few  moments  before,  Manager  Jennings  had 
simply  hoped  for  a  tie,  now  he  was  playing  for  a 
victory.  Had  Yitt  merely  advanced  Bush  to 
second,  and  not  reached  first  himself,  Jennings 
would  have  permitted  Cobb  to  hit  it  out.  If 
Tyrus  failed,  he  would  then  pin  his  hopes  on 
Crawford.  When  Cobb  stepped  to  the  plate,  the 
fans  ai)pealed  to  him  to  break  up  the  game.  While 
Tyrus  no  doubt  would  have  relished  "taking  a 
wallo])"  (for  he  likes  nothing  better  than  to -hit 
in  the  pinch),  he  knew  such  action  on  his  part 
would  be  poor  base-ball.  He  realized  that  the 
proper  play  for  him  to  make  was  to  attempt  to 
move  u^  the  runners  on  the  bases,  advancing 
Bush  to  third  and  Vitt  to  second.  If  he  should 
succeed  in  doing  this,  the  "Tigers"  would  be  in 
a  fine  position  to  win.  A  safe  hit  by  Crawford 
would  then  jiractically  mean  the  game,  while  a 
long  fly  would  at  least  make  it  a  tie.  Cobb  made 
a  beautiful  bunt  on  the  first  ball  pitched,  and, 
since  Bush  and  Vitt  had  gotten  away  to  a  good 
start,  there  was  no  chance  to  make  a  play  on 
them.  The  pitcher  fielded  the  bunt  in  brilliant 
style,  made  a  cannon-ball  throw  to  first,  and  re- 
ceived the  verdict  in  a  very  close  play  at  first 
over  Cobb.  It  was  one  of  those  plays  so  close 
that  it  might  easily  have  been  called  either  way, 
but  the  umpire  ruled  that  Cobb  was  out. 

\\'hen  Sam  Crawford  stepped  to  the  plate, 
things  looked  very  dark  for  the  "Naps,"  for  there 
is  no  more  dangerous  hitter  in  base-ball  than  Sam 
Crawford.  I  doubt  if  any  other  two  good  hitters 
in  the  game  are  retired  as  often  as  is  Crawford 
on  long  drives  that  seem  certain  to  count  as 
triples  or  home  runs.  There  was  a  hasty  con- 
ference by  the  Cleveland  players,  in  which  the 
manager  joined.  Evidently,  it  was  decided  that 
to  allow  Crawford  to  hit  would  be  a  very  foolish 
move.  If  he  was  permitted  to  hit,  the  play 
would  have  been  for  the  infielders  to  move  in, 
and  few  infielders  relish  handling  balls  hit  by 
Crawford  at  close  range.     A  safe  hit  by  Craw- 
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ford  was  almost  certain  to  score  two  runs,  and 
win  the  game  for  the  "Tigers,"  while  a  long  fly 
would  undoubtedly  tie  it  up. 

The  Cleveland  club  decided  to  try  a  bit  of 
strategy  to  help  them  out  of  the  hole  in  which 
skillful  playing  on  the  part  of  the  "Tigers"  had 
placed  them.  It  was  decided  to  pass  Crawford, 
filling  the  bases.  Naturally,  the  Detroit  fans 
hissed  the  Cleveland  pitcher,  as  he  purposely 
threw  four  balls  so  wide  of  the  plate  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  Crawford  to  hit  them  and 
remain  in  the  batter's  box,  as  compelled  by  the 
rules.  No  doubt  a  lot  of  fans  wondered  at  the 
passing  of  Crawford,  which  filled  the  bases. 
In  reaching  such  a  decision,  the  next  batter  and 
the  situation  of  having  the  bases  filled  were  taken 
into  consideration.  Bobby  Veach,  the  next  bat- 
ter, is  neither  fast  nor  slow  on  his  feet.  He  is 
a  hard  hitter.  Seldom  does  he  hit  a  weak  roller 
at  the  infielders.  Usually  the  ground  balls 
driven  by  him  travel  like  a  cannon  shot;  the 
fielder  has  them  almost  before  Veach  gets  away 
from  the  plate.  With  such  a  batsman  up  and 
the  bases  filled,  Cleveland's  one  hope  was  a 
double  play.  This  being  the  case,  the  infield 
played  back,  the  purpose  being  a  double  play 
that  would  retire  the  side  and  save  the  game. 

Bobby  Veach  is  a  left-handed  batter,  and, 
while  he  hits  to  all  fields,  a  majority  of  his  drives 
go  to  the  right.  Knowing  this,  Larry  Lajoie, 
who  was  playing  second  base  for  the  "Naps." 
moved  over  toward  first  base.  The  pitcher,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  certain  that  Veach  would 
hit  to  right  field,  very  properly  kept  the  ball  on 
the  inside  of  the  plate.  Veach  allowed  the  first 
pitch  to  go  by  without  offering  at  it,  the  umpire 
declaring  it  a  strike.  The  next  pitch  was  about 
in  the  same  place.  Veach  drove  a  sharp  grounder 
at  Lajoie,  who  made  a  beautiful  pick-up,  and  shot 
the  ball  to  second  ahead  of  Crawford,  forcing 
him  at  that  base.  It  was  a  play  made  to  order 
for  a  double  killing.  .So  snappily  had  Lajoie 
handled  the  ball  that  any  kind  of  a  skilful  throw 
would  have  retired  Veach  at  first  and  saved  the 
day.  But  the  "Naps"  were  trying  out  a  young 
recruit  at  the  short-stop  position,  and,  in  his 
anxiety  to  complete  the  double  play,  he  made  a 
wild  heave  over  the  first  baseman's  head,  per- 
mitting Bush  and  Vitt  to  score  the  runs  that  beat 
his  club.  It  was  an  inning  in  which  both  man- 
agers were  constantly  shifting  the  style  of  play 
to  meet  the  different  conditions  as  they  presented 
themselves.  Only  a  bad  heave  by  the  recruit 
short-stop  prevented  the  rather  drastic  strategy 
employed  by  the  Cleveland  team  from  succeeding. 

Pitching  very  often  decides  the  style  of  attack 
that  must  be  followed.     During  the  seasons  of 


1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909,  the  pitching  in  the 
American  League  was  of  a  very  high  order. 
Some  of  the  veterans,  who  have  since  passed  out 
of  the  majors,  were  at  their  best,  a  lot  of  prom- 
ising new  recruits  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
spit-ball  delivery  was  at  its  height.  Nearly  every 
pitcher  dabbled  a  bit  with  the  spit-ball,  while  a 
goodly  number  used  it  exclusively.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  spit-ball  is  hard  to  hit.  There 
is  also  no  doubt  that,  with  two  opposing  pitchers 
using  the  spit-ball,  the  ball  early  has  a  tendency 


1.,  .,,,.. Y    JI,.NM.NCS,    lUt    MANACLH   OF  THE 

DETROIT    "AMERICANS." 

Jennings  is  a  great  believer  in  noise  and  "pepper,"  being  just  the 

opposite  of  Mack.     On  the  coaching  lines  Jennings  is  constantly  in 

action,  as  indicated  by  this  photograph. 

to  go  "dead."  During  those  days,  the  American 
League  was  often  referred  to  as  the  "run-an- 
inning"  league.  This  was  because  the  .American 
League  persisted  in  using  the  sacrifice  hit  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  hit-and-run,  a  style  much  in 
favor  in  the  National  League  at  the  same  time. 
The  pitching  was  usually  so  high-class  that  Amer- 
ican League  teams  were  constantly  playing  for  a 
one-run  advantage. 

In  the  World's  Series  in  which  Detroit  played 
with  the  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  teams  of  the 
National  League,  the  "Tigers"  as  a  rule  followed 
the  American  League  style  of  play.  The  Na- 
tional League  clubs  expected  this,  played  to  it 
properly,   and,   as  a   result,   emerged  victorious. 
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When  the  Philadelphia  "Athletics"  met  the 
"Cubs"  in  1910,  Frank  Chance's  great  machine 
expected  to  meet  a  club  that  was  satisfied  or- 
dinarily with  a  run  an  inning.  But  Connie  Mack 
is  not  the  kind  of  a  leader  who  plays  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Mack  evidently  decided, 
before  the  start  of  the  series,  that  he  would  treat 
the  "Cubs"  to  a  huge  surpri.se  as  to  the  style  of 
game  that  would  l)e  played.  It  was  a  surprise, 
not  only  for  the  "Cubs."  hut  for  the  base-ball 
world  in  general.  Chance's  team,  which  had 
established  a  world's  record  liy  winning  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  games  during  the  .season,  looked 
on  Mack's  young  team  as  easy  picking.  The 
'Cubs"  were  lucky  to  win  a  game,  as  the  "Ath- 
letics" took  four  out  of  the  first  five,  the  fourth 
going  to  the  "Cubs"  in  extra  innings.  It  was  a 
reversal  of  form  almost  as  unexpected  as  the 
four  straight  defeats  of  the  "Athletics"  at  the 
hands  of  Boston  in  last  year's  World's  Series. 

A  glance  at  the  score  of  the  1910  games  of  the 
World's  Series  will  show  why  the  "Athletics" 
won  so  decisively.  The  ""Cubs"  were  outguessed 
and  outplayed  at  every  stage.  Instead  of  resort- 
ing to  the  sacrifice  constantly,  as  was  expected, 
the  "Athletics"  resorted  to  the  hit-and-run  play 
often,  with  a  result  that  they  got  runs  in  bunches. 
In  the  seventh  inning  of  the  second  game,  a  bat- 
ting rally  netted  six  runs,  the  ".\thletics"  win- 
ning easily,  9  to  ?,■  'he  third  game  also  went  to 
the  ".\th!etics,"  by  the  lopsided  score  of  12  to  5. 
That  the  Macknien  were  not  playing  for  "one- 
run-an-inning"  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  they 
fcored  five  runs  in  the  third,  and  four  in  the 
seventh,  those  two  juicy  innings  deciding  the 
issue.  In  the  fifth  game,  which  proved  the  final 
one  of  the  .series,  the  ".'\th1ctics"  won,  7  to  2.  In 
the  eighth  inning  of  this  contest,  a  bunching  of 
hits  on  the  part  of  the  Mack  team  resulted  in  a 
big  inning,  five  runs  being  scored,  which  settled 
the  "Cubs"  for  both  the  game  and  the  series. 

The  "Athletics"  had  used  just  the  opposite 
style  of  play  to  that  which  the  "Cubs"  expected 
them  to  choose.  They  were  using  the  hit-and- 
run  whenever  the  opportunity  was  offered. 
Instead  of  playing  a  waiting  game,  they  employed 
the  smashing  attack.  With  the  count  two  balls 
and  one  strike,  the  Philadelphia  batter  seldom 
took  the  next  one  if  it  was  good.  Knowing  that 
the  pitcher  would  probably  try  to  get  it  over,  they 
were  ready,  and  always  had  a  healthy  swing, 
with  a  result  that  some  long,  clean  hitting  was 
scored.  Instead  of  playing  conservatively  on  the 
bases,  the  "Athletics"  persisted  in  taking  all 
kinds  of  chances,  and  getting  away  with  most  of 
them,  at  the  expense  of  that  sterling  catcher, 
Johnny  Kling. 


There  are,  then,  two  distinct  styles  in  base-ball, 
one  being  the  almost  constant  use  of  the  sacri- 
fice, which  might  be  called  the  "safety-first" 
.system.  The  other  is  the  use  of  the  hit-and-run, 
or  what  might  be  called  the  "taking-a-chance" 
system.  Each  of  these  systems  has  its  special 
advantages.  The  really  successful  team  is  the 
club  that  has  a  varied  attack,  that  resorts  to  the 
sacrifice  hit  when  a  sacrifice  seems  the  best  play, 
and  shifts-  to  the  hit-and-run  when  that  seems 
most  advisable.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  wise 
to  suddenly  use  the  hit-and-run,  when  almost 
every  one  is  positive  that  the  sacrifice  is  the 
proper  play.  .Such  a  .system  serves  to  confuse 
the  opposition. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Washington 
club  has  been  high  in  the  race  each  season, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  club  was  far  from  a 
hard-hitting  team.  Manager  Griffith  always  had 
his  players  trying  to  "pull  the  unexpected."  He 
had  a  number  of  rather  fast  men  on  the  team, 
and  he  insisted  that  they  should  at  all  times  try 
to  take  advantage  of  this  fact.  The  regular 
steal,  the  delayed  steal,  the  squeeze  play,  and  the 
hit-and-run  were  constantly  resorted  to  by  the 
Washington  club.  Ordinarily,  the  player  who 
hits  .second  in  the  batting  order  is  supposed  to  be 
a  "better-than-the-average  hunter."  Getting 
away  in  the  lead  is  an  advantage  in  any  sport. 
If,  in  the  first  inning,  the  first  man  up  reaches 
first  on  a  single,  pass,  or  error,  the  play  usually 
resorted  to  is  the  hunt,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
is  to  move  the  man  from  first  to  second,  from 
which'  point  he  can  almost  always  score  on  a 
Itase  hit.  If  the  first  man  up  hits  for  two  bases, 
the  bunt  is  usually  the  play  selected,  with  the 
hope  of  moving  the  runner  from  second  to  third, 
b'rom  third  it  is  possible  for  him  to  score  on  a 
long  fly  or  a  base  hit.  The  team  that  gets  the 
first  run  always  places  the  opposing  team  at  a 
disadvantage:  hence  the  reason  for  using  the 
"safe  and  sane  play"  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Eddie  Foster,  crack  third  baseman  of  the 
Washington  team,  has  batted  second  in  the 
\\'ashington  line-up  practically  from  the  day  he 
joined  the  team.  Foster  is  a  fair  bnnter,  but  he 
does  n't  often  try  the  bunt.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  Foster  is  easily  the  best  hit-and-run 
])layer  in  the  game.  This  explains  why  he  seldom 
bunts.  Moeller  is  the  Washington  lead-off  man. 
\\hen  he  reaches  first,  the  hit-and-run  play  is 
nearly  always  tried  instead  of  the  sacrifice.  After 
getting  .some  idea  as  to  who  is  going  to  cover 
second  base,  Foster  and  the  base  runner,  through 
means  of  signals,  decide  on  which  ball  the  runner 
is  really  going  to  start.  Immediately  upon  the 
start  of  the  pitcher's  delivery,  the  base  runner 
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CUNMi:  MACK,  OF  1  UK  ■ 'ATin.LriC^>.  " 

managi:k 

MCGKAW. 

Connie  Mack  is  generally  considered  one 

The    famous   leade 

of    the    New    Vurk 

of  the  wisest  managers  in  the  game.     He  is 

*' Giants,"  considered 

one   of   the   greatest 

a  developer  of  players,  preferring  the  young- 

strategistsin base-ball. 

Few  situations  escape 

ster  without  minor-league  experience.  While 

him.      McOraw  direct? 

Mack  directs  much  of  the  play  of  his  club. 

club.     *i'he  signals  for 

the  various  plays  that 

lie  does  not  object  to  a  player  using  his  own 

are  to  be  used  always 

come  from  him.     He 

judgment,  if  it  is  apparent  that  tlie  original 

insists   that    the  plave 

r  follow  instructions, 

plans  are  almost  certain  to  fail.      He  savs  he 

and.  in  event  of  error, 

he  himself  takes  the 

will  have  another  pennant-winner  inside  of 

blame 

three  or  four  years 

blAl, LINGS,    Tin;    "MlKAtl.l,    MAX. 

Like  McGraw  of  the  New  York  club.  Man- 
ager Stallings.  of  the  Boston  "Nationals," 
insists  that  his  players  follow  his  directions 
at  all  stages  of  the  game,  whenever  he  de- 
sires a  particular  form  of  play.  Last  season, 
with  a  club  that  was  not  given  much  con- 
sideration, he  won  a  pennant  and  a  World's 
Championship  He  is  an  aggressive  leader, 
and  likes  only  the  player  who  is  "fighting 
all  the  way." 


gets  a  flying  start.  It  now  Ueconics  the  duty  of 
the  batter  to  hit  the  liall,  i)referably,  if  possible, 
through  the  spot  vacated  by  the  player  who 
rushes  over  to  second  to  take  the  throw.  If  the 
second  baseman  covers,  the  best  point  to  hit  is  to 
right  field,  if  the  short-stop  is  covering  in  the 
direction  of  left.  It  really  is  almost  uncanny  the 
way  Foster  can  hit  the  ball  through  the  spot 
just  vacated  by  the  infielder.  The  pitcher  of 
course  knows  who  is  going  to  cover,  and  he 
pitches  where  it  will  be  hardest  for  Poster  to 
meet  the  ball,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  pitcher, 
Foster  is  not  a  batter  of  the  ordinary  style. 
Most  batters  have  a  style  at  the  plate  when  they 
hit.  Foster  hits  from  any  style  or  position.  He 
is  always  shifting  around  in  the  batter's  box,  and 
seems  to  be  able  so  to  place  himself  at  the  last 
moment  that  he  can  adapt  himself  to  almost  any 
style  of  delivery. 

In  1913,  Ray  Chapman,  of  the  Cleveland  club, 
led  the  American  League  in  sacrifice  hits.  Play- 
ing in  140  games.  Chapman,  who  batted  second 
in  the  Cleveland  line-up  a  greater  part  of  the 
time,  made  48  sacrifice  hits.  Eddie  Foster,  play- 
ing in  106  games  and  batting  second  in  the 
Washington  line-up,  made  only  three  such  hits, 
which  shows  clearly  how  much  more  frequently 
Washington  resorted  to  the  hit-and-run  style 
than  Cleveland.     In  1912,  playing  in  154  games, 


Foster  made  only  three  sacrifice  hits.  Thus,  in 
two  seasons,  he  made  the  sacrifice  play  only  half 
a  dozen  times.  In  a  good  many  ball  clubs,  the 
second  batter  in  the  line-up  will  make  that  many 
sacrifices  in  two  weeks  of  play.  Foster  often 
feigned  the  bunt,  but  only  to  hit  the  ball  back 
at  cannon-ball  speed  as  some  infielder  dashed  in 
to  make  a  play.  With  a  good  man  at  the  bat,  the 
hit-and-run  is  a  great  play.  If  the  batter  keeps 
the  ball  on  the  ground,  the  runner  is  pretty  sure 
to  advalice  because  of  the  flying  start  that  he 
gets.  If  the  batter  hits  safely,  the  runner,  be- 
cause of  his  good  start,  is  usually  able  to  get  to 
third,  while  the  batsman  often  makes  second  on 
the  throw-in.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  on  a  bunt, 
one  man  is  retired,  while,  in  a  good  many  cases, 
the  runner  whom  it  was  desired  to  advance  is 
forced. 

The  squeeze  play  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  base- 
ball when  successful.  When  it  fails,  no  play 
makes  a  ball  team  look  more  foolish  The  play 
is  best  worked  with  one  out,  a  runner  on  third, 
and  a  run  needed  to  either  tie  or  win  the  game. 
Many  of  the  best  base  runners,  when  about  to 
make  the  play,  create  the  impression  that  there 
is  no  intention  of  pulling  it,  by  taking  only  a  fair 
lead  off  the  base  and  standing  still.  The  very 
moment  the  pitcher  starts  his  movement,  the  man 
on  third  tears  for  the  plate.     If  in  any  way  the 
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intention  to  use  the  play  is  tipped  off  or  fore- 
seen, it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  catcher  to  break 
it  up  by  calling  for  a  waste  ball  that  is  so  wide 
of  the  plate  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  batter  to 
bunt  it.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  touch  the  base 
runner  out,  and  make  the  team  trying  the  squeeze 
appear  ridiculous.  But  a  successful  completion 
of  the  play  usually  puts  the  team  in  the  field  in 
the  air,  and  makes  them  look  equally  foolish. 

The  squeeze  play  does  not  call  for  a  hard  hitter 
or  a  good  hitter,  but  it  does  call  for  a  man  with 
a  good  eye.  a  fellow  who  invariably  hits  the  ball, 
even  though  it  may  not  go  safe.  There  are  a 
good  many  players  on  the  "Athletics"  who  are 
better  hitters  than  Jack  Barry,  averages  con- 
sidered, yet  Barry  is  the  peer  of  them  all  in 
pulling  the  squeeze  play.  It  seems  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  bad  the  pitch  may  be,  Barry  is  always 
able  to  connect  with  the  ball.  In  a  majority  of 
cases,  he  places  it  on  the  ground,  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  play  to  be  a  success.  If  the 
batsman  bunts  the  ball  in  the  air,  an  easy  double 
play  is  usually  the  re.sult.  If  he  is  able  to  keep 
the  bail  on  fair  ground,  there  is  seldom  a  chance 
to  stop  the  run  at  the  plate.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  fast  man  on  third  to  make  this  play, 
for  most  of  the  play  depends  on  the  ability  of  the 
batsman  to  keep  the  ball  on  the  ground. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  teams  have  been 
going  the  squeeze  play  one  better  by  using  "the 
double  squeeze."  The  Philadelphia  club  of  the 
American  League  perhaps  resorts  to  this  play 
more  than  any  of  the  other  major  league  clubs. 
On  this  play,  the  man  on  second  mu.st  do  some 
figuring.  At  the  start  of  the  ])itch  he  is  in  action, 
usually  getting  a  big  lead  oft"  second  before  the 
pitch  is  started.  Often  the  runner  on  second  is 
almost  at  third  before  the  ball  reaches  thf  plate. 
Now,  in  most  cases,  the  player  who  fields  the 
ball  knows  he  has  no  chance  to  get  the  runner 
from  third,  and  also  realizes  that  he  must  hurry 
to  get  the  batsman  at  first,  and  so  he  invariably 
makes  the  play  to  that  base.     In  the  meantime. 


the  runner  from  second  keeps  on  to  the  plate, 
and  invariably  beats  the  ball  if  the  play  is  made 
to  first  base  on  the  batsman.  I  have  seen  the 
runner  on  second  beat  the  play  when  it  was  made 
directly  on  him  at  the  plate.  .-\s  stated  before, 
much  depends  on  the  batsman.  If  he  misses  the 
ball,  the  runner  on  third  is  an  easy  out,  and,  in 
some  cases,  both  runners  have  been  retired  on 
the  play.  The  delayed  squeeze  is  another  style 
of  the  play.  On  this  play  the  runner  gets  a 
good  lead,  but  does  not  .start  for  the  plate.  The 
batsman  tries  to  bunt  the  ball  down  the  first 
base  line.  The  moment  it  is  fielded,  and  the 
throw  started  to  first,  the  runner  dashes  for  the 
plate,  and  often  reaches  it  in  .safety. 

The  delayed  .steal  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plays 
in  base-ball,  deorge  Moriarty,  of  the  Detroit 
team,  u.ses  this  play  in  fine  style.  While  not 
nearly  .so  fast  as  Cobb,  he  turns  the  delayed 
steal  much  more  often.  On  this  play,  the  runner 
must  ever  be  on  the  alert,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  slighte.st  slip.  A  big  lead  is.  very 
necessary.  On  a  .snap  throw  from  the  catcher 
to  first,  the  runner  dashes  for  second.  The  first 
baseman  is  expecting  him  to  .slide  back  in,  and 
often  goes  down  with  the  ball  to  touch  him. 
-Seeing  his  mistake,  he  makes  a  hurried  throw  to 
second,  the  runner  often  beating  the  play.  Often 
when  the  catcher  lobs  the  ball  back  to  the 
pitcher,  the  runner  at  that  moment  starts  for  sec- 
ond. Neither  the  short-stop  nor  the  second  base- 
man is  looking  for  the  play.  Often  both  dash  for 
the  bag.  and  every  now  and  then  neither  starts, 
each  e.xpecting  the  other  to  make  the  play.  The 
pitcher  is  iii  doubt  as  to  who  is  to  cover,  and 
delays  his  throw,  all  of  which  favors  the  runner. 

The  double  steal,  the  regular  steal,  and  the 
delayed  steal  are  good  weapons  for  fast  light- 
hitting  clubs.  The  successful  club  is  the  team 
that  has  a  varied  attack,  and  picks  the  proper 
spots  to  shift  its  attack;  but  the  selection  of  the 
special  play  of  course  depends  on  the  score  and 
the  inning,  to  a  great  extent. 


SUNNY  WEATHER 


J.ABEZ  and  Judy,  with  surname  unknown. 
Lived  in  a  cot,  where  the  sun  always  shone ; 
Never  the  weather,  the  wind,  or  the  tide. 
Altered  the  sunny  condition  inside. 

Neighbors,  in  passing,  would  say  with  a  scowl : 
'Marry,  Friend  Jabez,  the  weather  is  foul  !" 
'Not  so,  my  hearty,"  would  Jabez  reply, 
"Welcome  is  water,  or  wells  will  go  dry." 


Judy,  in  baking,  one  bright  summer  day, 
Met  with  misfortune,  I  'm  sorry  to  say; 
Woefully  burnt  was  her  excellent  bread; 
"Better  just  so,"  they  both  laughingly  said, 

"Charcoal  is  good  for  digestion,  we  know — 
"Lucky  to  have  it  served  tastefully,  — so  !" 

Happily  lived  this  unusual  pair, 

Making  their'  sunshine,  foul  weather  or  fair. 
.1/.  Louise  Baker. 
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CHAINED    LIGHTNING 

{A  Story  of  Mexican  AJveiltnre) 

BY  RALPH   GRAHAM  TABER 


Chapter  XIV 

THE   CURRENT— NEGATIVES    AND    POSITIVES 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day,  our  travelers 
reached  a  slightly  elevated  plateau  where  the  land 
was  well  cultivated,  denoting  their  proximity  to 
a  pueblo  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  :  and 
Pipo  informed  them  that  they  were  not  far  from 
Chilpancingo. 

Toward  nightfall  they  came  to  a  beautiful  val- 
ley, well  irrigated  by  accqiiias.  or  canals.  Pass- 
ing along  a  well-made  road,  between  hedges  of 
tall  rose-bushes  and  geraniums,  they  were  soon 
in  the  streets  of  the  town. 

They  secured  lodgings  at  a  commodious  quarlcl 
that  faced  upon  a  gem  of  a  plaza,  where  roses 
were  blooming  in  profusion  and  filling  the  soft 
air  with  their  fragrance.  It  seemed  delightful  to 
be  once  more  in  clean  beds ;  and  as  they  lay 
down  to  sleep,  Larry  remarked,  with  a  drowsy 
yawn,  that  he  wished  they  might  remain  there. 

''Ten  leagues— west— Chilpancingo  !"  The  words 
were  burned  into  Belville's  memory.  Ten 
leagues,  thirty  miles  only,  now  lay  between  them 
and  the  treasure  ! 

They  had  explained  nothing  to  Pipo  beyond 
their  desire  to  reach  a  point  near  the  head  of  a 
small  mountain  river  ten  leagues  to  the  west  of 
Chilpancingo ;  and  though  Pipo  had  never  been 
over  the  ground  nor  could  guess  the  object  of 
their  journey,  he  troubled  his  brown  head  about 
it  not  at  all,  and  unhesitatingly  took  the  lead,  to 
which  position  in  the  cavalcade  he  had  become 
accustomed.  .  Setting  out  in  the  early  morning, 
they  soon  hit  upon  a  well-broken  trail,  that  led 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  followed  it  until 
noon,  by  which  time  they  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  a  swampy  jungle,  with  their  trail 
dwindled  to  a  cow-path  and  hundreds  of  these 
tracks  crisscrossing  the  forest  in  all  directions. 
Instead  of  retracing  their  steps  while  yet  they 
might,  they  plunged  boldly  onward,  consulting 
their  compasses  occasionally  and  following  such 
of  the  cattle-paths  as  appeared  to  lead  them  to- 
ward the  west. 

For  eight  hours  they  encountered  no  sign  of  a 
human  habitation ;  but  that  there  was  abundance 
of  life  about  them,  there  was  ample  proof.  Every 
now  and  then  a  startled  herd  of  wild  cattle  would 


go  crashing  through  the  undergrowth,  and  num- 
bers of  macaws  flew  about  them  with  hoarse, 
discordant  cries.  It  was  the  dry  season  of  the 
year,  but  numerous  stagnant  pools  testified  to  the 
violence  of  recent  rains. 

With  no  water  fit  to  drink,  no  road  to  follow, 
and  no  idea  of  where  they  were,  by  nightfall 
their  situation  was  scarcely  enviable.  As  dark- 
ness descended,  they  selected  as  dry  a  spot  as 
they  could  find,  tethered  the  horses,  kindled  a 
fire,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night. 

The  mustangs  were  as  restless  as  their  masters, 
and  the  hours  were  divided  between  quieting  the 
horses  and  keejiing  the  fire  replenished.  The 
night  wore  away  slowly,  until,  with  the  fir.st 
faint  streaks  of  dawn  that  penetrated  the  jungle, 
they  mounted  and  pursued  their  way  through  the 
a])i)arently  endless  swamp. 

They  decided,  at  length,  to  follow  the  main 
trails  of  the  cattle,  regardless  of  direction,  hop- 
ing that  thus  they  might  be  led  to  one  bearing 
evidence  of  having  been  traveled  by  human  be- 
ings. About  noon,  their  search  was  rewarded. 
Breaking  through  a  thicket  of  underbrush  and 
cane,  they  found  themselves  in  a  beaten  trail 
where,  in  the  soft  slime,  the  marks  left  by  hu- 
man feet  might  be  distinguished.  This  trail  led 
them  toward  the  north,  and  with  lighter  hearts 
they  followed  it.  After  a  mile  or  two,  a  little 
dry  knoll  appeared,  upon  which  was  perched  a 
hut  of  thatch  and  cane.  It  was  surrounded  by 
an  impenetrable  hedge  of  slender,  thorny  cacti, 
through  which  was  a  small  opening.  At  their 
approafh  toward  this,  a  dozen  gaunt  dogs  gave 
noisy  warning,  and  an  Indian  appeared,  gun  in 
hand,  and  cried  out  threateninglv,  ''Alto!" 
(Hah!) 

Tomson  explained  the  situation,  and,  for  a 
consideration,  the  Indian  agreed  to  feed  the  half- 
starved  quadrupeds  and  to  guide  the  travelers  to 
the' foothills  of  the  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  a  rapid 
stream,  and  for  nearly  a  week  thereafter  they 
traversed  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra,  following 
more  than  one  rivulet  to  its  source  in  the  moun- 
tains, yet  finding  nothing  whatever  that  seemed 
to  resemble  the  bandit's  chart.  They  were  nearly 
discouraged  when,  poring  one  evening  over  the 
oft-consulted  parchment,  an  inspiration  came  to 
Belville.     The  curious  lines  beginning  and  end- 
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ing  nowhere  in  particular  had  been  their  great- 
est puzzle  ;  but  they  had  decided  that  these  must 
indicate  the  profiles  of  the  hills.  To  the  letter 
"n,"  however,  they  had  accorded  slight  study, 
agreeing  with  Belville's  first  theory  that  it  must 
mean  the  north  point  of  the  compass.  Now  Bel- 
ville  suddenly  viewed  it  in  altogether  a  different 
light. 

"Gracious,  Larry!"  he  exclaimed;  "I  believe 
we  've  been  working  all  wrong.  We  've  taken 
too  much  for  granted.  That  letter  '»'  after 
'Rio.'  might  mean  north,  as  we  've  always  taken 
it  to :  but  it  might  stand  for  the  name  of  a  river, 
which,  in  that  event,  might  not  be  on  this  side 
of  the  range  at  all." 

"That  "s  so  !"  agreed  Larry.  "What  do  you 
think,  Tomson?" 

Tomson  turned  his  head  reflectively.  "Wall," 
he  said,  "we  've  s'arched  this  side  o'  th'  Sierra 
for  forty  mile.  'T  won't  do  no  harm  to  take  a 
look  in  sight  o'  th'  old  Pacific." 

After  their  experience  in  mountain  climbing,  it 
did  not  take  them  long  to  reach  the  summit  of 
the  nearest  pass ;  and  Belville  and  Larue  never 
forgot  their  first  sight  of  the  ocean.  Below 
them,  after  a  steep  descent,  the  foothills  sloped 
gradually  away  toward  the  sea ;  afar  to  the  west 
on  a  rocky  cape  nestled  a  group  of  shining  white 
pebbles  that  they  knew  must  be  Acapulco ;  and 
out  on  the  deep  blue  sea  beyond,  a  white-winged 
vessel  rose  and  fell  on  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Pacific. 

Tomson  assured  them  that  all  the  west-coast 
shipping  was  American;  and  they  felt  that  that 
vessel  was  a  connecting  link  between  them  and 
their  native  land.  What  that  meant  to  them, 
only  you  can  know  and  understand  who  have 
traveled  in  foreign  lands,  and,  in  some  unexpected 
place,  have  seen  the  stars  and  stripes  unfurled. 

Belville's  guess  proved  to  be  a  good  one. 

Descending  from  the  ridge,  and  estimating 
their  distance  from  Chilpancingo  to  be  about  fif- 
teen leagues,  the)'  worked  carefully  toward  the 
east.  On  the  second  day  of  their  Pacific  slope 
search,  they  discovered  a  swiftly  running  little 
river  that,  ere  they  had  ascended  it  far,  made  a 
sweeping  bend  around  a  high  hill  that  possessed 
a  wide,  level  terrace  which  fell  away  precipi- 
tously. As  they  rounded  this  and  glanced  far- 
ther up  the  stream,  the  boys  saw,  full  ahead  of 
them,  a  hill  that  from  their  point  of  view  pre- 
sented to  them  a  perfect  human  profile.  They 
gazed  at  this,  to  them,  startling  object,  for  the 
moment  speechless;  then  both  e.xclaimed,  ".At 
last !" 

Though  Belville  had  the  chart  perfectly  in  his 
mind's  eye,  he  got  it  out  of  his  belt  again  and 


compared  it  carefully  with  the  hills  that  faced 
the  mountain  stream;  then  with  a  triumphant 
"Hurrah  !"  he  flung  his  sombrero  high  in  air,  and 
Larry's  quickly  followed. 

"Hold  on!"  said  Tomson;  "whar  be  them 
trees?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  helplessly.  The  ra- 
vine, except  for  a  few  cacti  and  a  tangled  growth 
of  tropical  shrubs,  was  barren. 

Then  Larry  saved  the  day.  .A  few  rods  away 
his  keen  eyes  detected  something.  Going  to  it, 
he  shouted,  "Here  's  what  was  once  a  big  one  !" 

It  was  a  rotten  stump  and  nothing  more ;  the 
fallen  trunk  of  the  tree  had  decayed  to  nothing. 

"Ef  that  's  yer  big  tree,"  said  Tomson,  scorn- 
fully, "an'  thar  ever  war  another  like  it,  an'  both 
on  "em  stood  yere  when  th'  White  Wolf  stowed 
away  his  stuff,  I  reckon  as  how  he  war  a  pretty 
young'man  w'en  he  kem  an'  done  it.  He  must 
ha'  bin  four  'r  five  hunderd  years  ole  w'en  he 
got  kilt." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Belville;  "we  must  follow 
it  up." 

Larry  started  his  mustang  off  at  a  run  and 
Belville  trailed  close  behind.  Tomson  followed 
more  deliberately.  It  was  not  the  first  search  of 
the  kind  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  the 
result  of  the  others  he  had  but  little  faith  in  this 
one.  Not  that  he  had  discouraged  the  under- 
taking; he  had  been  too  greatly  in  need  of  em- 
ployment; and  not  that  he  had  slighted  any  part 
of  the  work;  but  down  in  his  heart  he  had  felt 
all  along  that  their  chances  of  being  repaid  for 
their  search  were  barely  one  in  a  thousand. 

Beyond  the  hill  with  the  man's  profile  was 
another,  that  seeined  to  tally  with  the  outlines  on 
the  chart ;  and  when  the  boys  beheld  this,  they  felt 
that  the  treasure  was  almost  in  their  grasp. 
Larry  galloped  his  mustang  along,  leaping  it  over 
clumps  of  cacti,  in  his  eagerness  to  follow  up  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  chart. 

Pursuing  a  course  in  the  line  of  the  two  hills, 
they  soon  crossed  a  rivulet,  ascended  a  bank  of 
gravel,  and  came  to  a  halt  before  a  precipice, 
overgrown  with  vines  and  creepers,  that  blocked 
their  further  progress. 

Nothing  daunted,  they  carefully  redrew  on  the 
chart  the  line  of  the  two  hills  and  set  to  work 
exploring.  The  base  of  the  precipice  was  care- 
fully e.xamined,  for  there  they  hoped  to  find  a 
cave,  that  being  their  only  explanation  for  the 
curious  tower-like  column  shown  on  the  chart. 
Finding  nothing  along  its  base,  they  undertook  to 
cliiTib  the  face  of  the  precipice  in  order  to  ex- 
amine what  lay  above  them.  This  was  difficult, 
however,  and  after  Larry  had  received  a  hard 
fall  when  some  of  the  vines  gave  way  under  his 
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weight,  they  prudently  decided  to  view  it  from 
below.  Walking  a  short  way  out  from  its  base, 
their  eyes  searched  the  face  of  the  cliff  minutely. 
Finding  no  sign  of  anything  upon  it,  and  having 
expended  two  hours  in  the  vain  search,  they  re- 
turned, discouraged,  to  Tomson. 

Tonison  had  not  followed  the  others,  but  had 
sat  still,  smoked  his  pipe,  and  done  some  think- 
ing. 

"I  'm  o'  the  'pinion,"  he  said,  "that  ef  th'  stuff  "s 
yere  at  all,  it  's  buried.  Ef  so  be  th'  chart  line  's 
accurate  an'  fair,  then  yere.  right  yere  's  th' 
place  ter  dig  fer  it.  That  air  line  ends  right  yere 
next  th'  cliff.  I  've  staked  out  w'at  looks  ter  me 
t'  cover  th'  groun',  an"  I  suggests  as  ho\C  we 
begins  excawatin'." 

For  two  days  they  dug  des|)crately,  deepening 
the  trench  that  Tonison  had  staked  out.  and  going 
down  to  bed-rock  ;  yet  they  encountered  nothing. 
Utterly  disheartfned,  they  threw  tlown  their  tools 
and  held  a  consultation. 

"I  'm  afraid  it  's  a  sell,"  said  Larry;  "or  else 
we  've  stumbled  on  a  place  that  's  a  twin  to  the 
one  that  cantankerous  chart  describes." 

".Sartenly,"  said  Tomson,  "we  've  gone  fur 
'nough  to  prove  as  how  thar  hain't  no  treasure." 

Belville  had  been  lying  flat  on  his  back,  gazing 
up  at  the  cliff  before  them. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something.  Bell  ?  "  asked 
Larry. 

liolville's  reply  was  to  rise  without  a  word, 
and  still  gazing  ujjward,  he  began  to  climb  the 
clit'f  with  the  aid  of  the  treacherous  vines. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  cried  Larry,  his  pa- 
tience  failing  him. 

"Here !  "  cried  Belville  triumphantly,  disap- 
pearing from  their  view.     "Come  on  up !" 

The  explanation  was  simple:  while  lying  on  his 
back  and  gazing  at  the  cliff,  Belville  had  noticed 
a  dark  spot  among  the  thick  vines;  and  while 
watching  it  curiously,  had  seen  a  bat  fly  from  it. 
Upon  climbing  to  it  and  tearing  apart  the 
obstructing  vines,  he  had  discovered  a  small 
cave-like  opening. 

Candles  were  quickly  lighted,  and  as  quickly 
the  depth  of  the  cave  was  disclosed,  for  the  light 
penetrated  to  its  farther  end.  It  was  less  than 
thirty  feet  in  depth,  rising  a  trifle  in  the  first  few 
feet  and  then  descending  at  a  sharp  incline.  The 
interior  was  full  of  bats,  and  warning  hisses 
caused  the  exploring  party  to  leave  it  at  a  lively 
pace. 

Providing  themselves  with  stout  sticks,  they 
returned  and  attacked  the  inhabitants,  a  full 
score  of  snakes  being  killed.  When  the  cave  had 
been  cleared  of  its  dangerous  occupants,  they 
were  able  to  examine  it  thoroughly.     Its  walls. 


they  found,  were  of  solid  rock;  so  was  the  floor, 
save  that  it  was  covered  with  the  accumulated 
dust  of  years  and  with  pieces  of  broken  stone. 
They  sounded  every  nook  and  corner  — nothing; 
absolutely  nothing  ! 

Tomson  finally  walked  away  to  the  entrance, 
disgustedly  kicking  stray  bits  of  rock  before  him. 

''I  give  it  up  I"  said  Belville,  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow.  "Some  one  has  gotten 
ahead  of  us,  I  guess.  It  s  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment. The  worst  of  it  is,  it  's  not  our  own  money 
that  we  've  sunk.  " 

"There  's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,"  said 
Larry.  "Remember,  the  cow  's  still  with  us. 
Come,  Bell,  we  might  as  well  join  Tomson." 

Tomson  was  kneeling  at  the  entrance,  holding 
a  fragment  of  rock  in  his  hand.  As  the  boys 
approached,  he  struggled  to  speak,  but  words 
failed  him. 

"Never  mind,  Tomson,"  said  Belville,  sadly; 
"we  're  nearly  broke,  but  no  matter.  We  11  get 
back  somehow  to  Paso." 

Tomson  flung  his  arms  around  Belville  and 
hugged  him  as  a  grizzly  might  have  done. 

"Belville!"  he  shouted  hoarsely.  "Boys!  We 
've  got  Chico's  treasure!  No— I  'm  not  cracked 
—  we  've  actooly  got  it.  This  yere  's  one  o'  them 
ole  lost  .Xztcc  S|)anish  gokl-mines  !" 

ClI.M'TEK   XV' 

THE  SinN'.M. —  WllKUEIN    A   CIIAN'rE   IS   GIVEN 
TO   TEST    IT 

NoTiiiNCi  more  surprising  could  possibly  have 
happened.  The  boys  knew,  from  Prescott's  "Con- 
quest of  Mexico,"  and  other  books  they  had  read, 
that  the  country,  under  the  early  Spanish  rule, 
had  been  rich  in  gold.  They  also  knew  that  most 
of  the  sources  from  which  that  precious  metal 
had  been  obtained  had  been  lost  to  the  world  for 
centuries.  That  a  knowledge  of  some  of  these 
old  mines  had  been  preserved  by  the  .Aztecs  and 
transmitted  by  them  to  their  descendants  was 
nothing  more  than  likely ;  and  it  was  possible  that 
the  White  Wolf,  having  befriended  one  of  them, 
might  through  such  a  one  have  come  into  pos- 
.session  of  the  chart  and  the  secret  that  it  guarded. 

They  felt  secure  from  molestation  because  the 
mine  they  had  found  bore  no  evidence  of  having 
been  worked  since  the  old  Spanish  rule.  Its  con- 
dition indicated  that  it  had  not  even  been  visited 
for  perhaps  a  century;  therefore,  its  operation 
would  infringe  the  rights  of  no  living  soul. 

With  clear  consciences  and  happy  hearts  they 
procured  such  tools  as  were  needed  and  went  to 
work  energetically ;  for,  as  Tomson  remarked, 
"Thar  's  no  profit  in  raw  material." 
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Cutting  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  they 
found  a  vein  of  hard  whitish  clay-Hke  rock, 
which,  though  but  a  few  inches  in  width,  pos- 
sessed a  goodly  showing  of   free  gold  in  every 
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pound  of  it,  all  of  which  was  easily  panned  out 
in  the  rivulet  below.  From  a  neighboring  ravine 
they  procured  some  timber  out  of  which  Tomson 
constructed  a  crude  sluice-box.  It  was  a  primi- 
tive way  of  mining,  but  it  paid  well,  and  they 
were  soon  gathering  their  harvest. 

Now.  more  than  ever  before,  they  appreciated 
Mr.  Hamihon's  foresight  in  urging  Tomson  on 
them.     Though  he  had  been  of  great  value  on 


the   way,   they   now   appreciated  him   at  his   full 
worth. 

As  for  Pipo,  his  bright  boyish  face  was  a 
guaranty  of  honesty  which  they  never  thought 
to  question.  He  served  them 
so  wilHngly  and  patiently 
that  they  treated  him  as  an 
equal.  Though  he  was 
nearly  a  man  in  years,  he  was 
as  simple  as  any  child ;  was 
amused  at  the  veriest  trifles, 
and  took  every  hardship  and 
task  as  a  joke.  Life  was  but 
play  to  Pipo.  He  was  well 
fed,  kindly  treated.  What 
more  was  there  for  which 
mortal  could  wish?  If  the 
work  was  hard  and  the  hours 
of  labor  long,  did  not  his 
masters  labor  as  well? 
While  they  did  not  com- 
plain, why  should  Pipo  ? 

So  they  labored  happily, 
day  by  day  adding  little  by 
little  to  their  store  of  gold, 
which  soon  began  to  assume 
goodly  proportions. 

All  went  well  till  a  certain 
Sunday,  when  they  were 
resting  and  Belville  an- 
nounced that  he  intended  to 
write  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  Tom- 
son objected  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  way  to 
send  a  letter.  Belville  main- 
tained that  Pipo  could  carry 
it  to  Acapulco.  Toinson  ob- 
jected that  doing  so  might 
get  them  into  trouble.  Bel- 
ville ridiculed  such  an  idea. 
Did  Tomson  distrust  Pipo? 
Tomson  denied  any  distrust; 
but  from  the  way  he  did  it, 
the  boys  concluded  that 
Tomson.  somewhere  down 
in  that  big  heart  of  his.  was 
a  little  bit  jealous  of  Pipo. 
The  old  prospector  was 
overruled,  the  letter  was  written,  recounting 
the  principal  events,  and  Pipo,  mounted  on  Lar- 
ry's grey,  set  off  for  Acapulco,  commissioned  to 
mail  the  letter  and  to  purchase  supplies  that  were 
badly  needed. 

In  the  natural  order  of  things,  Pipo  would  re- 
turn on  the  morrow ;  and  the  boys  lay  down  to 
sleep  that  night  without  a  thought  of  danger. 
i\.n  hour  after  midnight,  however,  their  slumbers 
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were  rudely  broken.  They  woke  to  find  them- 
selves tied  hand  and  foot,  and  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  villainous-appearing  gang  it 
had  been  their  fate  thus  far  to  encounter. 

Paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  their  pro- 
tests, the  robbers  picked  them  up  like  so  many 
bundles,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  little  hut 
that  they  had  erected  for  shelter ;  after  which 
the  camp-fire  was  replenished  to  provide  a  light 
by  which  to  ransack  the  boys'  belongings.  Ev- 
erything was  broken  into,  and  the  boys,  with 
sinking  hearts,  watched  the  rascals  looting  their 
saddle-bags  and  packs.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
time  till  the  villains  would  discover  their  store 
of  gold— for  which  they  had  risked  so  much, 
that  had  cost  them  such  hardship  and  labor.  Bel- 
ville  was  ready  to  cry,— not  with  fear,  but  vexa- 
tion. He  had  not  bestowed  a  thought  on  the 
personal  danger  in  which  he  stood,  but  to  be  thus 
balked  in  the  very  moment  of  success— to  have  • 
written  that  letter  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  so  full  of 
enthusiastic  details  that  it  could  not  fail  to  kin- 
dle in  his  breast  the  highest  expectations;  and 
then  to  have  their  hopes  utterly  dashed,  all 
through  their  own  carelessness  in  keeping  no 
guard—  How  had  the  ruffians  found  them? 
Could  it  be  that  Pipo— 

Ah,  Tomson  was  talking  to  the  mountain  chief, 
and— why,  Tomson  would  be  able  to  get  them 
out  of  the  .scrape;  that  musket-ball  of  Pedro's— 
the  talisman  that  was  to  insure  their  immunity— 
Tomson  would  but  have  to  produce  it,  if  Pedro 
were  to  be  trusted  I 

Tomson  had  been  talking  vigorously  in  Span- 
ish to  the  outlaws,  and  he  finally  secured  the 
attention  of  their  chief.  In  as  few  words  as 
possible,  he  related  their  acquaintance  with  Pedro 
and  his  men,  asserting  that  they  were  "Amigos" 
(friends),  and  that  Pedro  had  assured  them  pro- 
tection. 

"Tal  vcz"  (perhai)s),  said  the  chief,  impa- 
tiently ;  "have  you  no  token  ?" 

"That  I  have,"  replied  Tomson.  "It  is  there 
in  my  coat— the  inside  pocket." 

The  chief  picked  up  the  garment  indicated  and 
searched  it,  closely  examining  each  article  he 
found.  The  boys  trembled  with  excitement. 
There  was  a  short  piece  of  fuse;  a  bunch  of  sul- 
phur matches ;  a  black  pipe ;  a  tobacco-pouch  ;  a 
couple  of  nails;  a  jack-knife.  After  removing 
these  things,  the  mountaineer  turned  the  coat's 
pockets  inside  out  and  shook  the  garment  con- 
temptuously. 

Tomson's  face  grew  pale.  "The  ball  I"  he  cried 
in  Spanish;  "search  for  the  ball— it  must  be 
there  !" 

"Basta!"    (enough!)    said   the   chief,   angrilv. 


"Here,  Lopez  !  \\hat  shall  thev  pav  us  for  this 
lie?" 

The  plight  of  the  three  Americans  was  peril- 
ous. It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  treasure, 
but  a  question  of  life  itself.  Belville's  adventure 
at  Bachimba  had  been  dangerous  enough,  but 
that  dilemma  had  been  but  child's  play  compared 
to  the  gravity  of  this  predicament. 

"It  's  all  that  cussed  Pipo !"  muttered  Tomson. 
"He  's  brought  this  crowd  down  on  us.  Would 
n't  wonder  ef  't  was  a  put-up  job  from  th'  fust. 
That  thar  hoss-trader  mought  'a'  bin  in  with  th' 
gang,  an'  this  yere  Pipo  jest  traded  t'  us  ter 
dummy  us  along  I  Reckon  as  how  he  's  off  down 
th'  ravine  thar  now,  afeerd  t'  come  up  yere  till 
they  've  put  us  out  of  the  way— hangin'  roun'  t' 
git  his  share  o'  th'  boodle  !" 

"Stow  that!"  said  Larry;  "ami  let  's  try  to  fig- 
ure out  some  way  of  escaping.  Can't  you  sug- 
gest one,  Tomson  ?" 

"Ves,  one  way;  sky'ard.  It  's  ih'  only  one  left, 
as  I  kin  see." 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence.  Tomson  was 
calling  up  his  stoicism;  Larry  was  wildly  turning 
over  futile  plans  for  getting  away;  Belville's 
thoughts,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  were  thousands 
of  miles  away;  for  he  was  thinking  of  Plainfield. 

The  robbers  were  dividing  their  spoils.  Ere 
long  some  excited  shouts  announced  di.scovery  by 
them  of  the  treasure.  This  was  followed  by 
much  whispering  among  them.  Evidently  there 
was  some  question  in  dispute  between  their  chief 
and  his  lieutenant. 

Presently  Lopez  came  over  to  where  Tomson 
and  the  boys  were  lying,  and,  with  a  leer,  said, 
"So!  It  is  gold!  It  may  be  we  shall  not  kill 
you  — not  yet;  you  would  make  fine  peons,  not? 
You  would  rather  to  work  the  gold,  than  to  die? 
Is  it  not  so,  Giliiyos  iitiosr'  (my  Gringos?) 

The  boys  had  acquired  sufficient  .Spanish  to 
gather  the  purport  of  his  speech,  but  they  left  it 
for  Tomson  to  reply. 

"I  '11  think  about  it."  Tomson  said  slowly.  "I 
could  think  better  if  I  had  a  smoke.  Be  a  good 
fellow.  Lopez— just  for  once— fill  my  pipe  for  me, 
will  you  ?" 

Lopez  grinned,  showing  his  white  teeth.  "You 
like,  eh?"  he  said.     "Well,  it  is  little  enough!" 

He  picked  up  the  pipe  and  the  tobacco-pouch, 
which  the  chief  had  dropped  beside  Tomson's 
coat,-  and  leisurely  proceeded  to  comply  with 
Tomson's  request.  As  he  opened  the  pouch,  it 
capsized  accidentally  and  its  contents  scattered 
over  the  ground.  But  there  was  something  be- 
sides tobacco.  Lopez  stooped  and  picked  that 
something  up,  then  called  to  his  chief  excitedly 
and  handed  to  him  the  thing  he  had  found.    The 
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chief  held  it  up  in  the  firelight,  and  the  prisoners,' 
watching  with  straining  eyes,  and  with  hearts 
beating  wildly,  beheld  their  salvation :  the  carved 
musket-ball  that  Pedro  had  given  to  Tomson  ! 

The  chief  hesitated  but  a  moment;  then  he 
turned  to  Tomson  and  said  apologetically:  "You 
have  been  badly  treated,  Senor,  but  I  will  make 
amend.     Loose  them,  Lopez.'' 

Their  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  intense  that 
the  boys  could  not  conceal  their  emotion ;  but 
Tomson  had  experienced  too  many  narrow  es- 
capes to  exhibit  very  much  concern,  whatever  he 
may  have  felt.  If  there  is  one  thing  the  old 
Argonaut  holds  in  esteem,  it  is  philosophical  en- 
durance of  suffering  and  peril.  Any  fault  will 
be  more  readily  condoned  by  him  than  cowardice ; 
and  to  him  the  greatest  virtue  is  stoical  endur- 
ance of  hardship  and  indifference  to  danger. 

Tomson  could  pardon  the  boys'  emotion,  for 
they  had  borne  up  bravely,  and,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this,  a  couple  of  unseasoned  Tenderfeet 
could  not  be  expected  to  behave  like  old  cam- 
paigners; but  for  the  veteran  of  fifty  years' 
experience  to  accept  their  release  as  anything  out 
of  the  ordinary,  would  be,  from  Tomson's  view- 
point, inexcusable. 

Therefore,  when  Lopez  had  stricken  off  their 
bonds,  Tomson  lit  his  pipe  and  took  a  deep  puff 
of  the  fragrant  smoke  with  evident  enjoyment 
before  addressing  any  one.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  bandit  chief. 

"I  don't  thank  you  so  much  for  this,"  he  said, 
"as  I  do  our  good  friend  Pedro.  May  I  trouble 
you  for  my  bullet  ?" 

The  mountaineer  promptly  handed  Tomson  the 
musket-ball,  with  the  words,  "Not  only  the  ball, 
Senor ;  everything  shall  be  restored  to  you.  In 
spite  of  what  is  told  of  us,  there  is  honor  among 
us  Insiirrcctos  in  the  mountains.  No  mountain- 
man  is  untrue  to  his  friends.  The  one  who  has 
such  a  token  as  yours  is  free  to  enjoy  his  goods 
and  to  journey  where  he  pleases.  You  are  a 
friend  of  my  good  friend.  Should  occasion  arise 
when  you  may  need  help  from  the  mountain-men 
of  Guerrero,  you  have  but  to  ask  it ;  it  will  be 
yours.     Can  I  say  more?" 

One  question  Belville  had  been  longing  to  ask. 
He  could  restrain  it  no  longer.  "Senor,"  he  said, 
"our  boy,  Pipo  — was  it  he  who  told  you  how  to 
find  us?" 

The  mountaineer  smiled  grimly:  "No;  your 
Pipo  did  not  tell." 

"Do  you  know  aught  of  him?" 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Lopez ;  "you  will  see." 

( To  I'l-  conclutUd. ) 


There  was  something  sinister  in  the  manner  of 
the  reply,  but  Belville  followed  fearlessly  as  Lo- 
pez strode  away. 

"Shall  I  come,  too?"  asked  Larry. 

"No!"  Belville  called  back.  Though  he  had 
not  implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  his 
guide,  he  realized  that  there  could  be  no  imme- 
diate danger,  and  felt  that  a  show  of  confidence 
might  have  a  good  effect. 

The  half-breed  lieutenant  led  him  down  the 
stream  a  .short  way  beyond  the  bend  of  it  to  a 
small  grove,  into  which  he  plunged.  Following 
closely,  Belville  beheld  Larry's  mustang  tethered 
to  one  of  the  trees;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  Pipo. 

Lopez  hesitated,  perplexed,  and  bent  over  to 
examine  one  of  the  tree-trunks.  He  was  rising 
with  an  exclamation  of  surprise  on  his  lips,  when, 
from  the  branches  over  his  head,  a  heavy  body 
descended  upon  him,  knocking  him  to  the  ground 
and  pinning  him  there.  .A  knife  blade  flashed  in 
the  grey  dawning,  and  Belville,  clutching  wildly 
at  the  upraised  arm,  caught  it  as  it  was  de- 
scending. 

"Let  go— let  go— that  I  may  kill  !"  cried  Pipo, 
for  it  was  he,  struggling  to  retain  his  advantage 
over  the  half-breed. 

"No,  let  him  be;  we  are  friends!"  Belville 
commanded  ;  and  Lopez,  exerting  all  his  strength, 
threw  the  frenzied  Pipo  from  him. 

"Why  would  you  kill  him?"  asked  Belville, 
wrenching  the  knife  from  Pipo's  grasp. 

"For  the  lashes  he  gave  me,"  answered  Pipo, 
sullenly. 

Belville  turned  to  the  half-breed.  "Why  did 
you  lash  this  poor  boy  ?" 

Lopez  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Did  not  cl 
Capitan  say  to  you  the  boy  would  not  tell  ?" 

"Then  how  did  you  come  upon  us  ?" 

"Mustangs  have  feet ;  they  leave  a  trail.  More, 
you  had  a  camp-fire.  Now  let  me  find  how  the 
boy  escaped." 

"Escaped  from  where?" 

"From  the  tree  where  I,  myself,  tied  him." 

"Wolves  have  teeth,"  said  Pipo,  grimly. 

"But  the  knife— you  had  none  when  I  searched 
you." 

"I  saw  it  was  useless  from  the  first  — I  flung  it 
from  me." 

"But,"  said  Belville,  "when  you  had  freed 
yourself,  why  wait  in  the  tree?" 

Pipo  picked  up  a  bit  of  thong.  "Mira!" 
(Look!)  he  said.  "Would  you  bite  that  in  two 
by  to-morrow?  I  was  but  for  one  moment  free 
when  I  heard  some  one  returning!" 


ON  WALKING 

BY  JAMES  FREDERICK  ROGERS,  M.D. 


Walking  is  tlie  most  common  form  of  muscular 
exercise, — one  which  each  of  us  who  is  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  a  normal  body  carries  out,  or 
can  carry  out.  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  each 
day. 

All  degrees  of  exercise  are  to  be  obtained  by 
walking.  One  may  have  the  slight  but  sure  results 
of  a  slow  shamble  on  the  level,  or  the  greater 
effects  of  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  or  the  climb 
of  a  flight  of  steps:  one  may  walk  across  a  room 
or  across  a  county. 

Every  step  we  take  may  be  of  benefit— if  we 
have  not  already  taken  enough  steps;  and  if  the 
walker  had  no  brain,  the  length  of  walk  most 
conducive  to  good  could  be  measured  in  strides. 
Since  he  is  possessed  of  a  brain,  however,  and 
usually  an  active  one,  the  company  he  keeps,  both 
within  and  without,  and  the  sights  and  sounds 
(yes,  and  often  the  smells)  which  greet  his 
senses,  are  as  important  to  the  walker  as  the 
distance  traveled  or  the  elevation  climbed. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  everything  but  the 
mere  mechanism  of  walking,  this,  like  any  other 
bodily  exercise,  brings  into  increased  activity  not 
only  the  voluntary  machinery  that  moves  us 
along,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  equiva- 
lent stirring  up  of  all  the  involuntary  activities. 
There  is  a  quickening  of  the  circulatory  and  re- 
spiratory organs,  the  food-preparing  functions 
are  helped,  and  surplus  food-supplies  within  the 
body  are  drawn  upon.  The  greater  the  speed  of 
the  walker  and  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  more 
heightened  the  internal  effects.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin adopted  stair-climbing,  instead  of  walking  on 
the  level,  when  he  wished  his  exercise  boiled 
down.  Though  concentrated  effect  and  economy 
of  time  are  thus  obtained,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  results  of  vigorous  exercise  for  a  brief  time 
are  as  good  as  milder  movements  and  more  sus- 
tained effort.  On  the  other  hand,  a  walk  may  be 
too  leisurely  to  produce  the  best  effects.  Neither 
the  pace  of  the  hare  nor  that  of  the  tortoise  pro- 
duces the  best  results  in  a  normal  person ;  each 
must  determine  for  himself  the  gait  which  is 
most  beneficial. 

The  feeling  of  mild  fatigue  will  show  us  when 
we  have  walked  far  enough  ;  and  the  time  limit. 
the  time,  that  is,  in  which  fatigue  asserts  itself, 
depends  on  the  speed  we  make  and  the  elevation 
to  vk'hich  we  have  lifted  our  bodies.  Theoreti- 
cally, a  man  who  does  little  physical  labor  needs, 
for  health,  exercise  equivalent  to  a  walk  on  the 


level  of  about  si.x  to  eight  miles  at  a  gait  of  three 
miles  per  hour,  or  four  to  six  miles  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  per  hour.  This  estimate  is  for  the 
average  well-developed  man,  and  a  great  many 
men  and  women  will  need  much  less  to  keep  them 
in  good  condition,  especially  if  they  do  not  over- 
eat. Boys  and  girls  always  need  plenty  of  exer- 
cise, but  their  capacity  for  long  walks  is  much 
less,  even  in  proportion  to  their  age,  than  adults. 
Their  energies  must  be  used  for  growth  as  well 
as  for  muscular  e.xercise.  The  long,  wearisome 
"hikes"  taken  by  young  people  are  more  likely  to 
be  injurious  than  helpful.  It  does  harm  rather 
than  good  to  walk  after  real  fatigue  has  begun. 

W'e  have  so  far  been  considering  the  human 
being  as  a  machine,  which  attended  strictly  to 
walking  and  to  nothing  else,  or  rather,  which 
turned  on  the  power  and  let  the  mechanism  of 
muscle  and  nerve  work  the  pro])elling  levers  of 
the  body  back  and  forth  until,  from  using  up  its 
stored  energy,  and  from  the  accumulation  of 
waste  products,  the  machine  began  to  slow  down. 

We  all  know  that  the  body  does  not  work  so 
simply,  and  that  we  are  sometimes  fatigued  by  a 
walk  of  a  few  minutes,  when  at  other  times, 
though  at  the  start  seemingly  in  no  better  mus- 
cular condition,  we  can  travel  for  hours.  It  all 
depends  on  the  mind,  and  the  things  on  which 
the  mental  faculties  please  to  exercise  themselves 
as  we  move  along.  Aii  old  hunter  put  it  thus : 
"With  a  gun  on  my  shoulder  I  can  easily  walk 
ten  miles,  but  empty-handed  it  tires  me  to  walk 
one." 

The  problem  of  the  distance  we  can  or  should 
walk  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
carry  self  around  with  us,  and  self  alone  is  apt 
to  prove  a  burden  which  will  quickly  bring  pre- 
mature fatigue.  Self  needs  something  outside  to 
lean  upon.  It  is  like  a  trolley  which,  applied  to 
the  wrong  object,  may  prove  a  hindrance  to  prog- 
ress, but,  applied  to  its  appropriate  wire,  not  only 
relieves  the  body  of  its  dead  weignt.  but  helps 
to  carry  it  beyond  its  supposed  capacity  for  exer- 
tion. Where  it  is  impossible  for  the  pedestrian 
to  fix  his  attention  happily  on  outward  things,  it 
is  often  much  better  for  him  to  take  some  seden- 
tary recreation  in  which  he  can  do  so. 

It  seems  against  all  physical  laws  that  a  man 
should  travel  farther  with  a  ten-pound  gun  than 
without  any  load  whatever,  but  the  relief  ob- 
tained by  the  drafting  of  the  mental  energies 
through  the  gun  into  other  channels   far  more 
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than  compensates  for  the  extra  muscular  exercise 
entailed  by  carrying  it  along.  The  mind  is  car- 
ried beyond  the  body,  and,  through  the  keen  an- 
ticipation of  a  possible  exhibition  of  skill,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  walking  are  reduced  to  the 
physiological  minimum.  But  a  gun  is  not  neces- 
sary; a  fishing-rod  — and  certainly  a  golf-stick  — 
answers  as  well  for  some  persons,  and  even  a 
cane  serves  to  amuse  the  wielder  and  keeps  the 
self  from  hampering  the  leg- working  machinery. 
Still  better  than  these  is  the  companionship  of  a 
dog  or  a  leash  of  dogs.  W'e  knew  a  prominent 
physician  who  urged  all  his  patients  suffering 
from  insufificient  exercise  to  buy  a  dog.  Human 
society  may  or  may  not  add  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  walking— it  depends  on  the  persons  who 
walk. 

There  have  been  some  famous  pedestrians,  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  word  famous.  Charles  Dick- 
ens was  a  great  walker.  "Twelve,  fifteen,  even 
twenty  miles  a  day  were  none  too  much  for 
Dickens  .  .  .  swinging  his  blackthorn  stick,  his 
little  figure  sprang  forward  over  the  ground,  and 
it  took  a  practiced  pair  of  legs  to  keep  alongside 
of  his  voice."  He  once  did  "a  special  feat  of 
turning  out  of  bed  at  two,  after  a  hard  day,  pe- 
destrian and  otherwise,  and  walking  thirty  miles 
into  the  country  for  breakfast."  It  will  be  noted 
that  Boz  used  all  three  of  the  helps  to  pedestrian- 
ism  we  have  mentioned,  a  cane,  and  canine  and 
human  company. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  "walked  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  without  fatigue,  notwithstanding  his  limp." 
Browning,  when  past  seventy,  could  take  long 
walks  without  fatigue,  and  Wordsworth,  at  three- 
score, did  twenty  miles  a  day.  De  Quincey  con- 
sidered fourteen  miles  a  day  necessary  to  his 
health,  and  I.amb,  notwithstanding  his  "almost 
immaterial  legs,"  "could  walk  during  all  the  day." 
Brahms  was  a  tireless  pedestrian,  and  Beethoven 
always  took  his  daily  walk,  or  "run,"  of  five  or 
more  miles  in  all  manner  of  weathers,  while  Tur- 
ner traveled  twenty  miles  a  day,  sketching  as  he 
walked.  Herbert  Spencer,  at  thirteen,  in  a  fit 
of  homesickness,  walked  forty-eight  miles  one 
day  and  forty-seven  the  next ;  but  was  probably 
injured  in  so  doing.  Tolstoy,  at  fifty-eight, 
walked  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  three  davs. 


Great  men  are  usually  of  powerful  physique, 
and  many  of  us  would  suffer  if  we  emulated  their 
walking  habits,  but  they  have  not  all  been  so 
vigorous.  Immanuel  Kant  walked  for  at  lea.st  an 
hour  every  day,  but  doubtless  Bacon  or  Locke, 
Chopin  or  Weber,  Spinoza  or  Calvin,  who  were 
none  of  them  in  good  health,  would  have  found  a 
walk  of  a  mile  or  two  quite  sufficient,  or  even 
too  much. 

Walking  in  the  city  has  its  advocates,  as  has 
the  country  stroll.  There  may  be  more  in  the 
metropolitan  thoroughfare  to  distract  the  com- 
panionless  pedestrian,  but  it  depends  on  the  city 
and  the  thoroughfare  as  w'ell  as  on  the  pedes- 
trian. Companionship  of  dog  or  man  is  more 
fully  enjoyed  in  wandering  over  fields  or  follow- 
ing country  roads.  The  unyielding  hardness  of 
the  city  pavement  (relieved  to  some  extent  by 
the  intervention  of  rubber  heels)  is  disastrous  to 
the  arch  of  the  foot,  while  the  kindly  give  of  the 
soil  invites  the  rural  rambler. 

I'or  walking  one  must  be  properly  shod.  The 
high  and  peg-shaped  heel  and  the  narrow  toe 
help  to  draw  the  sand  of  self-consciousness  into 
the  machinery  that  otherwise  enjoys  its  own  ex- 
hibition of  power  and  endurance.  For  pedes- 
trianism  we  need  plenty  of  spring,  and  all  the 
base  of  support  possible.  The  exercise  of  walk- 
ing, if  the  foot  coverings  allow,  preserves  and 
strengthens  the  foot. 

There  are  good  walkers  and  poor  walkers; 
walkers  that  walk  with  ease  and  walkers  that 
labor  along.  We  are  not  all  built  alike  and  could 
not  all  walk  alike  if  we  tried.  For  purposes  of 
exercise,  it  does  not  matter  greatly  how  we  walk 
so  that  we  stand  fairly  erect  and  do  not  j^r  the 
body  too  much  by  keeping  the  knees  too  straight 
and  i)lanting  the  heel  too  firmly.  Walking  is  a 
continuous  falling  forward,  and  simultaneous 
moving  forward  of  the  underpinning  to  prevent 
the  fall.  We  can  assist  the  falling  by  tipping 
the  whole  body  forward  without  stooping  the 
head  and  shoulders,  and  we  can  prevent  the  fall 
without  jarring  the  body  unnecessarily.  It  is  of 
chief  moment  that  we  walk,  and  that,  in  walking, 
the  mind  finds  absorbing  adventures  of  its  own 
so  that  it  keeps  the  body  joyful,  and  not  depress- 
ing, company. 


TOiMMY  AND  THE  W  ISHING-STONE 

TOMMY  BFXOMES  A  FURRY  ENGINEER 


BY  THORNTON  W.  BURGESS 

Author  of  "Old  Mother  West  Wind,"  "  Bedtime  Story-Books,"  etc. 


Paddy  the  Beaver  lives  in  the  Great  Woods 
far  from  the  tiwelling-place  of  man.  Often  and 
often  had  Tommy  wished  that  Paddy  lived  in  the 
Green  Forest  near  his  home  that  he  might  make 
his  acquaintance :  for  he  had  read  many  wonder- 
ful things  ahout  Paddy,  and  they  were  hard  to 
helieve. 

"If  I  could  see  'em  for  myself,  just  sec  'em 
with  my  own  eyes  I  could  believe;  but  so  many 
things  are  written  that  are  not  true,  that  a  fel- 
ler don't  know  what  to  believe  and  what  not  to. 
A  feller  ought  to  sec  things  to  know  that  they 
are  so,"  said  Tommy,  as  he  strolled  down  to- 
wards the  big  gray  stone  that  overlooked  the 
Green  Meadows.  "  'Course  it  's  easy  enough  to 
believe  that  beavers  build  houses.  Muskrats  do 
that.  I  know  all  about  muskrats,  and  I  s'pose  a 
beaver's  house  is  about  the  same  thing  as  a  musk- 
rat's,  only  bigger  and  better ;  Init  how  any  crit- 
ter can  cut  down  a  big  tree,  or  build  a  dam,  or 
dig  a  regular  canal  is  more  'n  I  can  understand 
without  seeing  for  myself.     I  wish—" 

Tommy  did  n't  finish  his  wish.  I  suspect  he 
was  going  to  wish  that  he  could  go  into  the  Great 
Woods  and  hunt  for  Paddy  the  Beaver.  But  he 
did  n't  finish  his  wish,  because  just  then  a  new 
thought  popped  into  his  head.  You  know  how  it 
is  with  thoughts.  They  just  pop  out  from  no- 
where in  the  queerest  way.  It  -was  so  now  with 
Tommy.  He  suddenly  thought  of  the  wishing- 
stone,  the  great  gray  stone  just  ahead  of  him, 
and  he  w^ondered,  if  he  should  sit  down  on  it,  if 
he  could  wish  himself  into  a  beaver.  Always 
before,  when  he  had  wished  himself  into  an 
animal  or  a  bird,  it  was  one  of  those  with  which 
he  was  familiar  and  had  seen.  This  case  was 
different.  There  were  no  beavers  anywhere  near 
where  Tommy  lived,  and  so  he  was  a  little  doubt- 
ful. If  he  could  wish  himself  into  a  beaver, 
why,  he  could  wish  himself  into  anything — a  li<in. 
or  an  elephant,  or  anything  else  —  and  learn  about 
all  the  animals,  no  matter  where  they  lived ! 

"Gee !"  exclaimed  Tommy,  and  there  was  a 
queer  little  catch  in  his  breath,  because,  you 
know,  it  was  such  a  great  big  idea.  He  stood 
still  and  slowly  rubbed  the  bare  toes  of  one  foot 
up  and  down  the  other  bare  brown  leg.  "Gee  !" 
he  exclaimed  again,  and  stared  very  hard  at  the 


wishing-stone.     "  'T  won't  do  any  harm  to  try  it, 
anyw'ay,"  he  added. 

So  he  walked  over   to   the   wishing-stone   and 
sat  down.     With   his   chin    in   his  hand   and   his 


¥ 

^ 

^ 
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elbows  on  his  knees  he  stared  over  at  the  Green 
Forest  and  tried  to  imagine  that  it  was  the  Great 
Woods,  where  the  only  human  beings  ever  seen 
were  hunters,  or  trappers,  or  lumbermen,  and 
where  bears,  and  deer,  and  moose,  and  wolves 
lived,  and  where  beavers  built  their  homes,  and 
made  their  ponds,  and  lived  their  lives  far  from 
the  homes  of  men.  As  he  stared,  the  Green  For- 
est seemed  to  change  to  the  Great  Woods.  "I 
wish,''  said  he.  slowly  and  dreamily.  "I  wish  that 
I  were  a  beaver." 

He  was  no  longer  sitting  on  the  wishing-stone. 
He  was  a  young  beaver  with  a  waterproof  fur 
coat,  a  broad  flat  tail  and  great  chisel-like  teeth 
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in  the  front  of  his  jaws,  his  tools.  His  home 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Woods,  where  a 
broad,  shallow  brook  sparkled  and  dimpled,  and 
the  sun,  breaking  through  the  tree-tops,  kissed 
its  ripples.  In  places  it  flowed  swiftly,  dancing 
and  singing  over  stones  and  pebbles.  Again  it 
lingered  in  deep  dark  cool  holes  where  the  trout 
lay.  Farther  on.  it  loafed  lazily  through  wild 
meadows  where  the  deer  delighted  to  come.  But 
where  Tommy  was,  it  rested  in  little  ponds, 
quiet,  peaceful,  in  a  dreamy  quietness,  where  the 
very  spirit,  of  peace  and  liappiness  and  content- 
ment seemed  to  brood. 

On  one  side  of  one  of  these  little  ponds  was  the 
house,  a  great  house  of  sticks  bound  together 
with  mud  and  turf,  the  house  in  which  Tommy 
lived  with  others  of  his  family.  It  was  quite  the 
finest  beaver-house  in  all  that  region.  But 
Tommy  did  n"t  think  anything  about  that.  It 
was  summer  now.  the  season  of  play,  of  having 
a  good  time  without  thought  'of  work.  It  was 
the  season  of  visiting  and  of  exploration.  In 
company  with  some  of  his  relatives  he  made  long 
journeys  up  and  down  the  brook,  and  even  across 
to  other  brooks  on  some  of  which  were  other 
beaver  colonies  and  on  some  of  which  were  no 
signs  that  beavers  ever  had  worked  there. 

But  when  summer  began  to  wane.  Tommy 
found  that  life  was  not  all  a  lazy  holiday  and 
that  he  was  expected  to  work.  The  home  settle- 
ment was  rather  crowded.  There  was  danger 
that  the  food  supply  would  not  be  suflicicnt  for 
so  many  hungry  beavers.  So  it  was  decided  to 
establish  a  new  settlement  on  one  of  the  brooks 
which  they  had  visited  in  their  summer  journey, 
and  Tommy  was  one  of  a  little  company  which, 
under  the  leadersliip  of  a  wise  old  beaver,  started 
forth  on  a  still  night  to  found  the  new  colony. 
He  led  the  way  straight  to  one  of  the  brooks  on 
the  banks  of  which  grew  many  pojilar  trees,  for 
you  must  know  that  the  favorite  food  of  beavers 
is  the  bark  of  aspens  and  poplars.  It  was  very 
clear  that  this  wise  old  leader  had  taken  note 
during  the  summer  of  those  trees  and  of  the 
brook  itself,  for  the  very  night  of  their  arrival 
he  chose  a  certain  place  in  the  brook  and  an 
nounced  that  there  they  would  build  their  dam 
"Is  n't  it  a  great  deal  of  work  to  build  a  dam? 
asked  Tommy,  who  knew  nothing  about  dam 
building,  the  dam  at  his  old  home  having  been 
built  long  before  his  time. 

"It  is.  Yes,  indeed,  it  certainly  is,"  replied  an 
old  beaver.  "You  '11  find  it  so  before  we  get 
this  dam  built.  ' 

"Then  what  's  the  use  of  building  it?"  asked 
Tommy.  "I  don"t  see  the  use  of  a  dam  here 
anyway.     There  are  places  where  the  banks  are 


steep  enough  and  the  water  deep  enough  for 
splendid  holes  in  which  to  live.  Then  all  we  've 
got  to  do  is  to  go  cut  a  tree  when  we  are  hungry. 
I  'm  sure  I,  for  one,  v.ould  much  rather  swim 
around  and  have  a  good  time." 

The  other  looked  at  him  out  of  eyes  that  twin- 
kled, and  yet  in  a  way  to  make  Tommy  feel  un- 
comfortable. "You  are  young,"  said  he,  "and 
the  prattle  of  young  tongues  is  heedless.  What 
would  you  do  for  food  in  winter  when  the  brook 
is  frozen?  The  young  think  only  of  to-day  and 
the  good  times  of  to-day,  and  forget  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  \\'hen  you  have  learned  to  work, 
you  will  find  that  there  is  in  life  no  pleasure  so 
great  as  the  pleasure  of  work  well  done.  Now 
suppose  you  let  us  see  what  those  teeth  of  yours 
are  good  for,  and  help  cut  these  alders  and  haul 
them  over  to  the  place  where  the  dam  is  to  be.'' 

Tommy  had  no  reply  ready,  and  so  he  set  to 
work  cutting  young  alders  and  willows  as  the 
rest  w-ere  doing.  These  were  floated  or  dragged 
down  to  the  place  chosen  for  the  dam,  where  the 
water  was  very  shallow,   and  were  laid  side  bv 


"MS    N'T  IT  A  GRE.\T  DEAT,  OF  WORK  TO  BIMLD  A  DAM  ?  '  " 

side  with  the  big  ends  pointing  up  stream.  Turf, 
and  stones,  and  mud  were  piled  on  the  brush}- 
ends  to  keep  them  in  place.  So  the  foundations 
of  the  dam  were  laid  from  bank  to  bank.  Then 
more  poles  were  laid  on  top,  and  more  turf  and 
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mud.  Short  sticks  were  wedged  in  between  and 
helped  to  hold  the  long  sticks  in  place.  Tommy 
grew  tired  of  working,  but  no  one  else  stopped 
and  he  was  ashamed  to. 

One  of  his  companions  cut  a  big  poplar  and 
others  helped  him  trim  off  the  branchps.  This 
was  for  food ;  and  when  the  branches  and  trunk 
had  been  stripped  of  bark,  they  were  floated 
down  to  the  new  dam  and  worked  into  it,  the 
trunk  being  cut  into  lengths  which  could  be  man- 
aged easily.  Thus  nothing  went  to  waste.  So 
all  through  the  stilly  night  they  worked,  and, 
when  the  day  broke,  they  sought  the  deep  water 
and  certain  holes  under  the  banks  wherein  to 
rest.  But  before  he  left  the  dam,  the  wise  old 
leader  examined  the  work  all  over  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  right. 

When  the  first  shadows  crept  forth  late  the 
next  afternoon,  the  old  leader  was  the  first  back 
on  the  work.  One  by  one  the  others  joined  him, 
and  another  night  of  labor  had  begun.  Some  cut 
trees  and  saplings,  some  hauled  them  to  the  dam. 
and  some  dug  up  turf  and  mud  and  piled  it  on 
the  dam.  There  was  no  talking.  Everybody  was 
too  busy  to  talk.  Most  of  Tommy's  companions 
had  helped  build  dams  lie  fore  and  knew  just  what 
to  do.  Tommy  asked  no  questions,  but  did  as  the 
others  did.  Slowly  the  dam  grew  higher,  and 
Tommy  noticed  that  the  brook  was  spreading  out 
into  a  pool ;  for  the  water  came  down  faster 
than  it  could  work  its  way  through  that  pile  of 
poles  and  brush.  Twigs,  and  leaves,  and  grass 
floated  down  from  the  places  higher  up  where 
the  beavers  were  at  work,  and,  when  these 
reached  the  dam,  they  were  carried  in  among 
the  sticks  by  the  water  and  lodged  there,  helping 
to  fill  up  the  holes  and  hold  the  water  back. 

As  night  after  night  the  dam  grew  higher  and 
the  pool  behind  it  grew  broader  and  deeper, 
Tonuny  began  to  take  pride  in  his  work.  He  no 
longer  thought  of  play  but  was  as  eager  as  the 
others  to  complete  the  dam.  The  stars  looked 
down  from  the  soft  sky  and  twinkled  as  they 
saw  the  busy  workers.  At  last  the  dam  was  com- 
pleted, for  the  time  being,  at  least.  Very  thor- 
oughly the  wise  old  leader  went  all  over  it  in- 
specting it  from  end  to  end ;  and  when  he  was 
satisfied,  he  led  his  band  to  one  side  of  the  little 
pond  formed  by  the  dam,  and  there  he  chose  a 
site  for  the  house  wherein  they  would  spend  the 
winter. 

First  a  platform  of  sticks,  and  mud.  and  turf 
was  built  until  it  was  a  few  inches  above  the 
water.  Then  began  the  raising  of  the  walls:  a 
framework  of  poles  or  long  sticks  first,  and  on 
these  a  mass  of  brush  and  turf  until  the  walls 
were  three  feet  thick  and  so  solid  that  Tack  Frost 


would  find  it  quite  useless  to  try  to  get  inside. 
The  roof  was  in  the  shape  of  a  rough  dome  and 
at  the  top  was  comparatively  thin;  here  little  or 
no  mud  was  used,  so  that  there  were  tiny  air- 
holes, for,  like  all  other  warm-blooded  animals, 
a  beaver  must  breathe. 

Within,  was  a  comfortable  room  of  which  the 
platform  was  the  floor.    From  this,  two  burrows, 


or  tunnels,  led  down  on  the  deep-water  side,  one 
of  these  being  on  a  gradual  incline,  that  food 
sticks  might  the  easier  be  dragged  in.  The  en- 
trances to  both  were  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
pond,  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  them 
being  closed  by  ice  when  the  pond  should  freeze 
in  winter.  These  were  the  only  entrances,  so 
that  no  foe  could  reach  them  unless  he  were  able 
to  swim  under  water,  and  there  were  no  such 
swimmers  whom  they  had  cause  to  fear. 

When  the  house  was  finished.  Tommy  thought 
that  their  labors  would  be  at  an  end ;  and  he  was 
almost  sorry,  for  he  had  learned  to  love  work. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  house  completed  than  all 
the  beavers  went  lumbering.  Yes,  sir,  that  is 
just  what  they  did.  They  went  lumbering  just 
as  men  do,  only  they  cut  the  trees  for  food  in- 
stead of  for  boards.  They  began  at  the  edge  of 
a  little  grove  of  poplars  to  which  the  pond  now 
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nearly  extended.  Sitting  on  his  haunches  with 
his  broad  tail  for  a  seat  or  a  prop,  as  his  fancy 
pleased,  each  little  woodman  grasped  the  tree 
with  his  hands  and  bit  into  the  trunk,  a  bite  above 
and  a  bite  below,  and  then  with  his  teeth  pried 
out  the  chip  between  the  two  bites,  exactly  as  a 
man  with  an  axe  would  cut.  It  was  slow  hard 
work  cutting  out  a  chip  at  a  time  in  this  way,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  tree  would  begin  to  sway.  A 
bite  or  two  more,  and  it  would  i)egin  to  topjile 
over.  Then  the  little  workman  would  thud  the 
ground  sharply  with  his  tail  to  warn  his  neigh- 
bors to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  he  himself  would 
scamper  to  a  place  of  safety  while  the  tree  came 
crashing  down.  Tommy  dearly  loved  to  see  and 
hear  those  trees  come  crashing  to  the  ground. 

No  sooner  was  a  tree  down  than  they  trimmed 
ofif  the  branches  and  cut  the  trunk  into  short 
lengths.  These  logs  they  rolled  into  the  water, 
where,  with  the'  larger  branches,  they  were  floated 
out  to  deep  water  close  by  the  house  and  there 
sunk  to  the  bottom.  What  for?  Tommy  did  n't 
have  to  be  told.  This  was  the  begiiming  of  their 
food-pile  for  the  winter. 

So  the  days  slipjied  away  and  the  great  food- 
pile  grew  in  the  pond.  With  such  Inisy  workers 
it  did  not  take  long  to  cut  all  the  trees  close  by 
the  pond.  The  farther  away  from  the  water 
they  got,  the  greater  the  labor  of  dragging  and 
rolling  the  logs,  and  also  the  greater  the  danger 
from  lurking  enemies.  In  the  water  they  felt 
wholly  safe,  but  on  land  they  had  to  be  always 
on  the  watch  for  wolves,  and  bears,  and  lynxes. 

When  they  had  reached  the  limit  of  safety,  the 
wise  old  leader  called  a  halt  to  tree  cutting  and 
set  them  all  to  digging.  And  what  do  you  think 
it  was  they  were  digging?  Why.  a  canal!  It 
was  easier  and  safer  to  lead  the  water  from  the 
pond  to  the  place  where  the  trees  grew  than  to 
get  the  logs  over  land  to  the  jiond.  So  they  dug 
a  ditch,  or  canal,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  piling  the  nnid  up  on 
the  banks,  until  at  last  it  reached  the  jilace  where 
they  could  cut  the  trees,  and  ro'.l  the  logs  into  the 
canal,  and  so  float  them  onl  to  the  pond.  Then 
the  cutting  began  again. 

Tommy  was  hapi)y.  Never  had  he  been  more 
happy.  There  was  something  wonderfully  satis- 
fying in  just  looking  at  the  results  of  their  labor 
and  in  feeling  that  he  had  had  a  part  in  it  all. 
Yet  his  life  was  not  all  labor  without  excitement. 
Indeed,  it  was  far  from  it.  Had  Tommy  the 
Beaver  been  able  to  remember  what  as  Tommy 
the  Boy  he  had  read,  he  would  have  felt  that  he 
was  just  like  those  hardy  pioneers  who  built  their 
homes  in  the  wilderness.  Always,  in  that  great 
still  wilderness,  death  with  padded  feet,  and  cruel 


teeth,  and  hungry  eyes  sought  to  steal  upon  the 
beavers.  So  always  as  they  worked,  especially 
when  on  the  land,  they  were  prepared  to  rush  for 
safety  at  the  first  warning.  Never  for  a  minute 
did  they  cease  to  keep  guard,  testing  every  breath 
of  air  with  wonderfully  sensitive  noses,  and  lis- 
tening with  hardly  less  wonderful  ears.  On  nose 
and  ears  the  safety  of  a  beaver  almost  wholly 
depends,  his  eyes  being  rather  weak. 

Once  Tommy  stopped  in  his  labor  of  cutting  a 
big  tree  so  that  he  might  rest  for  a  minute  or 
two.  On  the  very  edge  of  the  little  clearing  they 
had  "made,  the  moonlight  fell  on  an  old  weather- 
gray  log.  Tommy  stared  at  it  a  moment,  then 
resumed  his  work.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
chanced  to  look  at  it  again.  Somehow  it  seemed 
nearer  than  before.  He  stared  long  and  hard, 
but  it  lay  as  motionless  as  a  log  should.  Once 
more  he  resumed  his  work,  but  hardly  had  he 
done  so  when  there  was  the  warning  thud  of  a 
neighbor's  tail.  Instantly  Tommy  scrambled  for 
the  water :  and  even  as  he  did  so.  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  that  gray  old  log  coming  to  life  and 
leajiing  towards  him.  The  instant  he  reached 
the  water,  he  dived. 

"What  was  it  ?  "  he  whispered  tremulously 
when,  in  the  safety  of  the  house,  he  touched 
noses  with  one  of  his  neighbors. 

"Tufty  the  l.ynx,"  was  the  reply.  "I  smelled 
him  and  gave  the  warning.  I  guess  it  was  lucky 
for  you  that  I  did.  " 

"I  guess  it  was,"  returned  Tonuny,  with  a 
shiver. 

Another  time,  a  huge  Mack  form  sprang  from 
the  blacker  shadows  and  caught  one  of  the  v/ork- 
crs.  It  was  a  bear.  .Sometimes  there  v.ould  be 
three  or  four  alarms  in  a  night.  So  Tommy 
learned  that  the  harvesting  of  the  food  supply 
was  the  most  dangerous  labor  of  all,  for  it  took 
him  farthest  from  the  safety  of  the  water. 

At  last  this  work  was  completed,  and  Tommy 
wondered  if  now  they  were  to  rest  and  idle  away 
their  time.  But  he  did  not  have  to  wonder  long. 
The  old  leader  was  not  yet  content,  but  must 
have  the  ])ond  deepened  all  along  the  foot  of  the 
dam  and  around  the  entrances  to  the  house.  So 
now'  they  once  more  turned  to  digging,  this  time 
under  water,  bringing  the  mud  up  to  put  on  the 
dam  or  the  house,  some  working  on  one  and 
some  on  the  other.  The  nights  grew  crisp  and 
there  was  a  hint  of  frost.  It  was  then  that  they 
turned  all  their  attention  to  the  house,  plastering 
it  all  over  with  mud  save  at  the  very  top,  where 
the  air-holes  were.  So  thick  did  they  lay  it  on 
that  only  here  and  there  did  the  end  of  a  stick 
project.  Then  came  a  night  which  made  a  thin 
sheet  of  ice  over  the  pond  and  froze  the  mud- 
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plaster  of  the  house.  The  cold  increased.  The 
ice  grew  thicker  and  the  walls  of  the  house  so 
hard  that  not  even  the  powerful  claws  of  a  bear 
could  tear  them  open. 

The  nights  of  labor  were  over  at  last.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  now  but  sleep  on  the  soft 
beds  of  grass  or  of  thin  splinters  of  wood,  for 
some  had  preferred  to  make  beds  of  this  latter 
material.  For  exercise  they  swam  in  the  quiet 
waters  under  the  ice.  When  they  were  hungry, 
they  slipped  down  through  the  water  tunnel  and 
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out  into  the  pond,  swam  to  the  food-pile,  got  a 
stick,  and  took  it  back  to  the  house,  where  they 
gnawed  the  bark  off  in  comfort  and  at  their  ease, 
afterward  carrying  the  bare  stick  down  to  the 
dam  for  use  in  making  repairs. 

Once  they  discovered  that  the  water  was  rap- 
idly lowering.  This  meant  a  break  in  the  dam. 
A  trapper  had  cut  a  hole  in  it  and  cunningly 
placed  a  trap  there.  Rut  the  wise  old  leader 
knew  all  about  traps,  and  the  breach  was  re- 
paired without  harm  to  any  one.  Sometimes  a 
lynx  or  a  wolf  would  come  across  the  ice  and 
prowl  around  the  house,  sniffing  hungrily  as  the 
smell  of  beaver  came  out  through  the  tiny  air- 
holes in  the  roof.  But  the  thick  walls  were  like 
rock,  and  Tommy  and  his  companions  never  even 
knew  of  these  hungry  prowlers.  Peace,  safety, 
and  contentment  reigned  under  the  ice  of  the 
beaver-pond. 

But  at  last  there  came  a  day  when  a  great 
noise  reverberated  under  the  ice.  They  knew 
not  what  it  meant  and  lay  shivering  with  fear. 
A  long  time  the  lay  even  after  it  had  ceased. 
Then  one  of  the  boldest  went  for  a  stick  from 
the  food-pile.  He  did  not  return.  Another  went 
and  he  did  not  return.    Finally  Tommy  went,  for 
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he  was  hungry.  When  he  reached  the  food-pile, 
he  found  that  it  had  been  fenced  in  with  stout 
poles  driven  down  into  the  mud  through  holes 
cut  in  the  ice.  It  was  the  cutting  of  these  holes 
that  had  made  the  dreadful  noise,  though  Tommy 
did  n't  know  it.  Around  the  food-pile  he  swam 
until  at  last  he  found  an  opening  between  the 
poles  of  the  fence.  He  hesitated.  Then,  because 
he  was  very  hungry,  he  entered.  Hardly  was  he 
inside  when  another  pole  was  thrust  down 
through  a  hole  behind  him,  and  he  was  a  pris- 
oner under  the  ice  inside  that 
hateful  fence. 

Now  a  beaver  must  have 
air,  and  there  was  no  air 
there  and  no  way  of  getting 
any.  Up  above  on  the  ice  an 
Indian  squatted.  He  knew 
just  what  was  happening 
down  below  and  he  grinned. 
Beside  him  lay  the  two  beav- 
ers who  had  preceded  Tom- 
my, drowned.  Now  Tommy 
was  drowning.  His  lungs 
felt  as  if  they  would  burst. 
Dully  he  realized  that  this 
was  the  end.  As  long  as  he 
could,  he  held  his  breath  and 
then  —  Tommy  came  to  him- 
self with  a  frightened  jump. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  old  wishing-stone,  and 
liefore  him  stretcTied  the  Green  Meadows,  joy- 
ous with  happy  life.  He  was  n't  a  beaver  at  all, 
Init  he  knew  that  he  had  lived  the  life  of  Paddy 
the  Beaver,  and  he  shuddered  as  he  thought  of 
those  last  dreadful  minutes.  Then  the  wonder  of 
what  he  had  learned  grew  upon  him. 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "a  beaver  is  an  engi- 
neer, a  lumberman,  a  dredger,  a  builder,  and  a 
mason  !  He  's  wonderful.  He  's  the  most  won- 
derful animal  in  all  the  world  !"  His  face  clouded. 
"Why  can't  people  leave  him  alone?"  he  ex- 
ploded. "A  man  that  will  trap  and  kill  one  of 
those  little  chaps  is  worse  than  a  lynx  or  a  wolf. 
Yes,  sir,  that  's  what  he  is !  Those  critters  kill 
to  eat,  but  man  kills  just  for  the  few  dollars 
Paddy's  fur  coat  will  bring." 

Tommy  got  up  and  stretched.  Then  he  started 
for  home,  and  there  was  a  thoughtful  look  on  his 
freckled  face.  "Gee!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  've 
learned  a  pile  this  time.  I  did  n't  know  there 
was  so  much  pleasure  in  just  work  before.  I 
guess  I  won't  complain  any  more  over  what  I 
have  to  do.''  And  then,  whistling.  Tommy  headed 
straight  for  the  wood-pile  and  his  axe.  He  had 
work  to  do,  and  he  was  glad  of  it. 
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A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WHICH 
LEADS  THE  WORLD 

HV    (IKoUr.K,    I'Kl-.ni.KIC    SIKAllllN 

That  is  the  claim,  iincontrailiclcd,  for  the  new- 
high  school  at  Kiiiicrt,  Idaiio.  The  ijovernnieiit 
engineers  of  the  great  Minidoka  Reclamation 
Project  state  that,  as  far  as  they  know,  no  other 
public  building  in  the  world  has  so  completely 
adopted  electric  current  for  its  heat,  pozvcr,  and 
light :  and  they  follow  that  up  with  the  interesting 
assertion  that  nowhere  else  and  in  no  other  circum- 
stances has  the  control  of  those  tremendously 
important,  effective,  and  necessary  elements  of 
modern  life  been  demonstrated  as  it  is  at  Rupert. 
The  lady  who,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  directing  the  intellectual  develoii- 
ment  of  the  new  generation  of  the  Minidoka 
\  alley,  can  and  does,  by  the  muscles  of  her  small 
wrist,  direct  the  electric  current  of  comfort  and 
power  into  every  corner  of  that  great  building. 

Fuel,  smoke,  chimneys,  boilers,  engineers,  and 
coal-bins  are  replaced  by  the  switchboard ;  and 
the  expense  of  heating  and  lighting,  and  of 
power  for  the  manual  training  and  domestic  sci- 
ence departments,  is  reduced  to  nearly  fifty  per 


cent,  of  what  the  necessary  amount  of  coal  would 
cost. 

Less  than  eight  years  ago  the  site  of  the  town 
of  Rupert  was  wild  sage-brush  desert.  Then, 
wizards  of  levels  and  transits,  of  rock  and  con- 
crete, of  turbines  and  generators,  commonly 
known  as  U.  S.  Engineers,  went  up  there,  and, 
in  their  usual  casual  but  forceful  manner,  inti- 
mated to  the  great  Snake  River  that  it  had  a 
mission,  but  did  n't  know  it.  They  ran  a  big  dam 
across  at  Minidoka  Falls  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  conserving  water  for  irrigation;  and,  in  order 
to  distribute  that  water  over  50,000  acres  of  arid 
land  lying  higher  than  the  river,  they  built  the 
largest  hydro-electric  pumping--station  in  exist- 
ence. They  made  that  river  not  only  lift  itself 
thirty  feet  above  its  bed  and  spread  itself  over 
the  landscape  for  irrigation,  but  they  made  it 
hand  out  10,000  horse-power  for  electric  current, 
which  is  being  used  for  power  and  light  by  the 
farmers  of  the  valley  and  the  ranch  towns. 

This  is  the  source  upon  which  the  eight-year- 
old  town  of  Rupert  has  drawn  to  show  the  world 
the  great  efticiency,  economy,  safety,  and  clean- 
liness of  water  as  compared  with  coal.  The  con- 
tracts for  coal,  the  driving  clouds  of  smoke,  the 
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anxiety  about  boilers  and  steam-gages,  the  un- 
certain connection  between  the  engineer  in  the 
basement  and  the  thermometer  on  the  upper  floor, 
the  gloomy  coal-bunkers,  the  ash  dumps  and  ash 
collectors  are  in  the  past.  There  is  not  one  foot 
of  smoke-chimney  or  flue  to  be  found  in  that  new- 
high  school. 

The  usual  system  of  hot-air  pipes  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus  common  to  steam  or  hot-air 
heating  is  installed,  but  the  furnaces  or  boilers 
for  heating  air  or  making  steam  are  replaced  by 
a  battery  of  electric  heating  elements  similar  to 
the  electric  units  used  in  electric  ovens. 

The  equipment  and  installation  were  planned 
by  local  electricians,  ably  and  freely  assisted  by 
enthusiastic  government  engineers  of  the  Mini- 
doka project.  The  switchboard  is  in  the  prin- 
cipal's office  where  is  also  placed  an  emergency 
switch  which  may  be  used  to  cut  out  instantly  all 
current  from  the  entire  building— heat,  light,  and 
power. 

The  ventilating  fan,  which  has  a  capacity  of 
20,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  draws  fresh 
air  from  outside  the  building  down  the  cold-air 
.shafts,  through  the  heat  units,  and  forces  it 
through  the  rooms.  As  it  passes  from  the  fan  it 
goes  through  what  is  known  as  a  plenum  cham- 
ber, the  floor  of  which  is  a  tank  fdled  with  water. 


ventilating  system  that  such  large  heaters  have 
been  provided.  A  damper  in  the  cold-air  shaft 
permits  of  mixing  warm  air  from  within  the 
buildirig  with  the  cold  air  from  outdoors  in  order 
to  heat  the  rooms  quickly  in  the  mornings.  At 
night,  the  building  is  kept  warm  by  stopping  the 
ventilating  fan,  switching  the  heaters  onto  low 
voltage  and  opening  all  room  doors  into  the 
halls. 

Electricity  is  at  work  everywhere.  A  lo  horse- 
power motor  drives  the  fan  and  supplies  all  the 
power  needed  for  the  lathes  and  saws  in  the 
manual  training  department.  An  electric  water- 
heater  supplies  the  hot  water  for  the  domestic 
science  department,  for  the  shower-baths,  for  the 
various  lavatories  and  the  science  rooms.  In  the 
domestic  science  room  each  girl  has  her  indi- 
vidual electric-disk  stove  and  the  necessary  uten- 
sils. An  electric  range  and  other  equipment  is 
provided  for  serving  cafeteria  lunches  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  the  science  laboratories,  electric  hot  plates 
are  ready  for  evaporation  purposes,  and  each 
pupil  has  an  electric  appliance  to  take  the  place 
of  Bunsen  burners. 

The  lighting  system  includes  an  auditorium  set 
with  stage-lights  and  switch-control  equal  to 
those  of  the  best  theaters. 
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Here  it  gathers  moisture  before  passing  into  the 
rooms. 

All  of  the  air  in  the  rooms  is  changed  every 
fifteen  minutes,  and  it  is  because  of  this  liberal 


It  is  stated  that  the  first  cost  of  installing  the 
electric  system  of  heating  was  $3000  less  than 
the  cost  of  steam-heating  would  have  been.  In 
addition,   a   very  material   increase   in  the  floor 
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space  has  been  gained  by  llie  elimination  of  boil- 
ers, coal-bins,  and  engineer's  quarters. 

The  operating  cost,  at  the  tiat  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  kilowatt  per  month,  is  very  little  higher 
than  the  cost  of  coal  would  be,  and  the  wages  of 
an  engineer  are  entirely  cut  off.  The  principal, 
Mrs.  Adelaide  Dampier,  has  the  entire  switcb- 
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board  in  touch,  and  any  adjustment  of  the  other 
apparatus  is  readily  made  by  the  manual  training 
boys. 

Mr.  Charles  Paul,  the  government  engineer  of 
the  Minidoka  project,  recently  remarked:— "It  is 
true  that  our  rate  per  kilowatt  is  low,  but  even  at 
that  I  think  we  could  n't  have  installed  that  elec- 
tric high  school  except  for  Mrs.  Dampier.  Some- 
times, even  on  engineering  work,  it  takes  a 
woman  to  e.xploit  things.  The  man  looks  at  the 
cost  side  of  a  wire— the  woman  looks  at  what 
the  current  gives— no  matter  what  it  costs.  And 
that  perhaps  goes  in  deeper  than  some  of  us 
think." 

There  have  been  some  bitterly  cold  days  since 
this  building  was  occupied,  — days  when  the  Idaho 
gales  were  at  their  keenest  — but  the  heating  and 
ventilation  have  been  ample  with  the  use  of  not 
Over  two  thirds  of  the  available  power  of  the 
apparatus. 

And  this  wonderful  school  stands  on  groinid 
that  eight  years  ago  was  arid  desert.  In  all  that 
great  Minidoka  \'alley  there  was  not  then  even  a 
farmer;  nothing  but  some  herds  of  sheep,  feeding 
on  winter  range.  To-day,  more  than  one  half  of 
the  pupils  in  that  Rupert  school  drive  or  ride  in 
from  new  outlying  farms,  for  it  is  a  farm  coun- 
try brought  into  existence  by  the  utilization  of 
the  water  of  the  great  Snake  River. 


INTERNAL  AND  EXTERNAL  PLANT- 
GROWTH 
Few  people  have  stopped  to  investigate,  or  even, 
think,  how  fast  some  plants  grow.  There  are 
two  types  of  growth  in  plants.  One  is  the  inside 
growing— endogenous;  the  other  the  outside 
i;ri  i\\  iiii;  Is'.nd- exogenous. 

Most  trees  and  shrubs  are 
of  the  latter  type,  and  if  they 
are  sawed  off  near  the  base, 
the  cut  will  reveal  irregular 
layers  starting  around  a 
center  called  the  pith.  Each 
of  these  layers  represents  a 
year's  growth.  The  growth 
of  the  e.xogenous  tree  being 
on  llie  outside,  it  must  have 
a  tough,  de|)endable  bark  to 
])rotect  the  main  body  of  the 
tree,  which  is  always  the 
tenderest.  But  if  this  bark 
be  peeled,  or  the  tree  girdled, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  ex- 
terior bark  serves  another 
important  inir])0se,  and  that 
is  in  aiding  the  circulation 
of  the  sap.  If  this  bark  is 
removed,  and  the  soft  adja- 
cent layer  injured,  the  tree  will  eventually  die. 
Rut  if  a  half  dozen  small  twigs  have  one  of  their 
ends  inserted  beneath  and  the  other  above  the 
injury,  the  tree  will  live,  grow  rapidly,  and  these 
twigs  will  grow  large,  robust, 
and  in  years  will  unite,  making 
a  false  but  actual  and  living 
base  for  the  tree. 

A  Spanish  oak,  or  water- 
oak,  sawed  off  at  the  base 
makes  an  excellent  specimen 
for  observing  the  circular  rings 
and  for  "lelling  the  age"  of  an 
exogenous  tree. 

For  the  endogenous  type, 
we  can  best  make  our  observa- 
tions on  an  ordinary  stalk  of 
corn.  If  we  cut  a  stalk  of  corn 
crosswise,  we  observe  a  woody 
fiber,  with  no  pith,  or  center, 
and  no  bark.  When  a  stalk  of 
corn  is  about  two  feet  high,  let  '"'"■■*'•>'" 
it  be  ])icrccd  by  one  half  the  length  of  a  common 
pin  about  eight  inches  from  the  ground.  Insert 
another  pin  about  the  same  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  stalk  (but  never  on  a  joint).  When  both 
are  examined  the  following  morning,  a  surpris- 
ing change  will  have  occurred.  During  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  pin  nearest  the  ground  will  have 
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traveled  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  one  inch. 
On  being  carried  upward  by  the  central  or  active 
part  of  the  plant,  the  pin  will  slit  the  outside  of 
the  stalk  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  vertical 
growth  of  the  plant.  The  pin  inserted  near  the 
top  of  the  stalk  will  have  been  even  more  active, 
and  often  it  will  require  a  search  to  locate  it,  for 
it  will  be  found  almost  standing  on  its  head, 
while  the  outside  of  the  plant  will  have  been  slit 
a  little.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  plant  in  its 
most  active  part  drags  the  pin  upwards.  If  on  a 
warm  moist  day  a  pin  is  inserted  in  the  early 
morning,  and  an  examination  made  at  noon,  a 
growth  amounting  to  nearly  an  inch  will  startle 
the  observer. 

Instead  of  inserting  the  pin  in  the  stalk,  let  it 
penetrate  a  joint.  In  this  experiment,  the  pin 
tears  a  vital  part  of  the  plant.  The  growth  in  the 
center  being  tender  and  rapid,  and  the  outer  por- 
tion tough  at  the  joints,  the  pin  is  held  immov- 
able, while  the  internal  portion  is  torn  and  muti- 
lated in  its  upward  growth,  and  if  left  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  the  top  will  die. 

If  the   stalk  be  pricked  entirely  through  the 


center  near  the  top.  in  a  fortnight  the  blades  will 
each  show  four  pin-punctures. 

This  last  experiment  furnishes  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  inner  growing  of  such  trees  and 
plants,  of  which  our  much  admired  palms  are 
members. 

Robert  Sparks  Walker. 

A  SAND-TOBOGGAN 

Tobogganing,  in  some  form,  seems  to  be  dear  to 
the  human  heart,  especially  to  the  heart  of  the 
boy.  ^^'e  must  shoot  the  chutes,  or  loop  the  loops, 
or  contrive  somehow  to  play  tricks  with  the 
sober  old  force  of  gravitation,  by  means  of  bob- 
sled, roller-coaster,  or  aeroplane.  To  love  to 
plunge  down  cellar-flaps  or  baluster-railings  may 
seem  odd  to  the  logical  parental  mind ;  but  prob- 
ably all  the  world  over,  from  Eskimo  to  equatorial 
Pygmy,  boys  and  girls  find  it  the  height  of  joy  to 
dive  head-first  down  something  or  other. 

In  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest,  where  snow 
never  falls  and  water  is  a  rarity,  the  too  plentiful 
sand  offers  the  means  of  satisfying  this  craving. 
I  was  recently  exploring  some  remarkable  sand- 
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dunes  on  the  Colorado  Desert,  to  which  the 
thirteen-year-old  son  of  my  settler-host  had 
piloted  me.  While  I  was  intent  upon  my  notes 
and  photographing,  I  heard  a  patter  of  hare  feet 
behind  me,  and  in  a  moment  my  lively  young 
friend  shot  past  me  with  a  shout,  threw  up  his 
heels,  and  plunged  headlong  down  the  steep  slope 
of  a  thirty-foot  dune  on  the  edge  of  which  I  was 


^f 
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A    NATIVE    CHIEF. 


Standing.  By  using  a  little  arm  motion,  he  easily 
slid  to  the  bottom.  When  he  had  rubbed  the  sand 
out  of  his  hair  and  nose,  he  was  ready  for  an- 
other descent,  and  my  camera  caught  him  in  mid- 
career. 

He  and  his  sister  think  this  sand-toboggan  a 
capital  kind  of  fun;  and  I  dare  say  it  is.  though, 
not  being  so  lightly  clad  as  my  friend  Danny,  I 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  try  it. 

The  region  I  refer  to  is  a  tract  of  pure  sand, 
piled  into  constantly  changing  ridges  and  cre- 
vasses by  the  strong  wind  that  blows  almost  con- 
tinuously down  the  San  (Jorgonio  Pass.  The 
dunes  occupy  the  middle  of  the  valley  for  miles, 
while  along  the  borders,  wherever  water  can  be 
found,  settlers  are  carving  homesteads  out  of  the 
desert. 

There  are  not  very  many  sources  of  amuse- 
ment open  to  the  children  of  these  pioneers,  so  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  sight  of  these  steep 
smooth  slants  of  clean  white  sand  should  hr.ve 
"taught  the  young  idea  how  to  chute." 

J.  Sme.aton  Chase. 


THE  MONEY-STONES  OF  YAP 

Propped  up  against  the  house  of  the  native  chief 
of  Yap,  which  is  one  of  the  Caroline  Islands  lying 
southeast  of  the  Philippines,  may  be  seen  a  row 
of  "money-stones,"  the  current  coin  of  the  island. 
In  shape  these  stones  are  like  millstones,  but  they 
do  no  grinding.     They  serve  simply  as  a  parade 
of  the  wealth  of  the  village. 
Their  value  lies  solely  in  the 
difficulty  with  which  they  are 
obtained.    The  yellowish  gran- 
ite of  which  they  are  made  is 
found    only    in    the    island    of 
I'alao.      two     hundred     miles 
av.ay,  and,  when  the  monsoon 
favors,    forty   or   fifty   natives 
voyage  there  in  their  canoes. 
.After   pacifying   the   king   of 
Palao  with  presents,  the  work 
of     hewing    the    ivalaka.    or 
money-stones,   begins,    lasting 
for  months  until  the  monsoon 
changes,  when  the  toilers  start 
homeward   with   their    "coin." 
The  smallest  of  these  stones  is 
about  a  foot  in  diameter  and 
three  inches  thick,  with  a  round 
hole  through  its  centre ;  it  will 
buy   food   for  a   family  for  a 
month.       The     large     stones, 
about  three   feet   in  diameter 
and   eight   inches   thick,   have 
relatively  much  greater  value, 
since   it   is   more   difficult   to  transport   them   in 
cranky  canoes  over  such  a  long  stretch  of  sea. 
Indemnities  can  be  paid  with  such  a  stone  or  the 
aid  of  neutrals  purchased  in  time  of  war. 

WlLLI.\M    L.   C.\T1IC.\RT. 

A  GIANT  FOUNTAIN 

Rising  skywards  to  a  height  of  fully  three  hun- 
dred feet,  then  breaking  into  a  feathery  mass  of 
spray  that  falls  like  a  miniature  cloud-burst,  there 
spouts  up  from  the  lake  at  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
the  largest  fountain  in  the  w^orld. 

On  Sundays  and  holidays,  hundreds  of  little 
boys  and  girls,  with  as  many  tourists,  stand  along 
the  shaded  promenades  on  either  side  of  this 
beautiful  lake,  — for  it  is  only  on  these  special 
days  that  this  aquatic  spectacle  is  provided  by 
the  municii)al  authorities  — and  watch  admiringly 
the  torrential  spray  of  this  monster  fountain. 
swaying  in  the  wind  and  turned  by  the  sunlight 
into  an  ever-changing  series  of  rainbows.  Other 
youngsters,  a  bit  more  daring,  venture  out  in 
rowboats  and  motor-launches,  to  listen  at  close 
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range  to  the  music  made  by  the  rhythmic  patter 
of  the  falling  water  on  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
sometimes  receiving  an  impromptu  shower-bath 
when  they  approach  too  near,  for  the  height  of 
this  great  geyser  is  deceptive,  and  a  sudden  shift 
in  the  upper  air-currents  will  carry  the  spray 
many  hundreds  of  feet  away  from  its  base  and 
in  most  unexpected  directions.  But  the  Genevese 
children  love  this  fountain  dearly,  and  are  quite 
willing  to  risk  a  drenching  from  their  much- 
admired  "Jet  d'Eau,"  as  it  is  called,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  near-by  view  of  its  fascinating  silvery 
spray. 

The  source  of  this  great  fountain  is  interest- 
ing. The  city  of  Geneva  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  extreme   southern   end  of  the   Lake   of  Ge- 


town,"  there  extends  a  little  stone  breakwater, 
or  jetty,  bearing  the  picturesque  and  appropriate 
name  of  "Jctce  dcs  Eaiix  Vives,"  or  "Jetty  of  the 
Living  Waters"  ;  and  beside  this  breakwater  there 


neva,  where  its  waters  narrow  down  to  a  funnel- 
shaped  harbor  before  emptying  into  the  river 
Rhone.  Out  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor, 
or  from  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  the  "old 


is  suspended  an  immense  water-main  which  runs 
out  to  a  point  about  six  hundred  feet  from  the 
shore.  Here  it  turns  abruptly  upwards,  ending, 
just  above  the  top  of  the  jetty,  in  a  cone-shaped 
nozzle,  or  outlet,  about  six  inches  in  diameter. 
From  this  outlet  the  giant  stream  shoots  upwards 
with  an  almost  deafening  roar,  a  steady  shaft  of 
water,  looking  more  like  a  solid  column  of  trans- 
parent marble  than  anything  else,  and  is  sent  fly- 
ing skyward  by  an  estimated  pressure  at  the  nozzle 
of  about  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  water  that  supplies  this  fountain  comes  from 
a  very  large  storage-reservoir  located  in  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  it 
is  this  water  endeavoring  to  rise  to  its  original 
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level,  pushed  along  by  what  is  called  "gravity 
pressure,"  that  sends  the  stream  fully  three  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  air. 

But,  curiously  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
great  pressure  and  the  terrifying  noise  which  the 
fountain  makes  at  its  base,  if  you  place  your  fin- 
ger gently  against  the  stream,  just  above  the  noz- 
zle, instead  of  having  your  hand  wrenched,  or  the 
flesh  of  your  finger  torn,  you  only  experience  a 
gentle  sensation  of  friction,  not  at  all  unpleas- 
ant ;  and  when  you  remove  your  finger  and  look 
at  it,  you  find  the  skin  beautifully  clean  and 
white,  as  if  von  had  given   it  a   xiLCorous  aj)])!!- 


CONTAINING  BRINE 


nrSEKAI.  DESIGN    OF  A 


ruKACjK    I'l, 


cation  of  pumice-stone.  But  to  thrust  a  stick  or 
cane  into  the  stream  at  the  same  point  would  be 
to  invite  disaster. 

On  fete-  and  carnival-nights,  of  which  there 
are  many  at  Geneva  during  the  summer,  this 
tower  of  water  is  made  doubly  attractive  by 
means  of  colored  lights,  projected  ujion  it  with  a 
powerful  searchlight,  installed  in  a  little  stone 
building  at  the  land-end  of  the  "Jctce  dcs  Eaux 
lives,"  wherein  is  also  housed  the  "gate"  or  shut- 
off,  connecting  the  fountain  with  its  source  in 
the  hills.  This  ilhuuination  is  particularly  1)ril- 
liant  on  the  evening  of  August  first  — the  Swiss 
"Fourth  of  July"— when,  above  the  myriad  of 
twinkling  lights  on  the  lake,  the  long  rows  of  arc- 
lamps  on  the  east  and  west  banks,  and  even  the 
great  "flares,"  or  beacons,  on  the  surrounding 
hills,  the  filmy  spray  of  this  huge  stream,  a  mass 
of  iridescent  colors,  floats  high  in  the  air,  like  a 
phantom  flag  in  the  sky,  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  all  young  folks  — the  acknowledged  highest 
"fountain"  in  the  world.— Cii.\rles  T.  Hill. 


THE  COLD-STORAGE  PLANT 

Cold-storage  plants  play  a  very  important  part 
in  modern  life.  Formerly,  any  surplus  of  perish- 
able products,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables,  meats, 
and  eggs,  was  largely  wasted  unless  quickly  con- 
sumed or  preserved.  Now,  however,  such  prod- 
ucts may  be  placed  in  cold  storage,  and  kept  fresh 
for  weeks  or  months.  It  is  true  these  plants  are 
sometimes  used  wrongly  to  raise  prices  arti- 
ficially; yet  conditions  are  far  better  now  than  a 
few  years  ago,  when  eggs,  for  instance,  were 
wiirth  only  a  few  cents  a  dozen  for  part  of  the 
year,  and  practically  unobtainable  at  any 
)rice  during  another  part. 

The   cold-storage   plant   is   much   like 

ihe  artificial-ice  plant.    As  shown  in  the 

figure,  brine  is  cooled  by  the  evaporation 

of  ammonia  in  exactly  the  same  way  ;  the 

brine  vat,  A,  however,  is  placed  entirely 

outside  the  storage  rooms.     The  cooled 

irine  is  drawn  from  the  vat  through'  pipe 

H   by   a   pump,   and   from  there   forced 

through  pipe  C  to  the  cooling 

pipes   in  the  storage  rooms. 

Then   it   returns   to   the   vat 

through    pijie    D,    is    cooled 

once  more  by  the  ammonia 

pipes,  and  again  made  to  go 

its  rounds. 

The  brine  is  generally  about 
ten  degrees  warmer  than  the 
pipes  that  cool  it,  and  be- 
comes about  six  degrees 
warmer  by  the  time  it  re- 
turns to  the  vat.  As  the  air  in  the  storage  rooms 
is  about  si.x  degrees  warmer  than  the  pipes  there, 
we  see  that  the  air  in  the  storage  rooms  is  about 
twenty-two  degrees  warmer  than  the  pipes  in 
which  the  annuonia  evai)orates. 

The  management  of  the  cold-storage  plant  is 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  artificial-ice  plant, 
because  different  products  require  different  tem- 
peratures. Fish  keep  best  when  stored  at  a  zero 
temperature,  poultry  at  about  fifteen  degrees, 
fresh  meat  at  twenty-five  degrees,  .some  fruits  at 
thirty-two  degrees,  and  others  at  thirty-six  de- 
grees. Now,  how  does  the  manager  of  the  plant 
secure  the  desired  temperature? 

It  has  been  found  that  the  degree  of  cold  pro- 
duced by  evaporating  ammonia  depends  upon  the 
pressure  in  the  pipes  where  it  evaporates.  If 
this  is  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch,  for  instance, 
a  temperature  of  zero  is  produced  in  the  pipes; 
but  if  it  is  thirty-four  pounds  per  square  inch, 
the  temperature  is  five  degrees.  Suppose  the 
manager  wishes  a  temperature  of  thirty-si.x  de- 
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grees  for  storing  fruit.  As  tlie  evaporating  pipes 
are  twenty-two  degrees  cooler  than  the  storage 
rooms,  the  temperature  in  them  must  he  fourteen 
degrees. 

The  manager  then  discovers  hy  consulting  his 
tahles,  which  have  been  prepared  by  careful  ex- 
perimenters, that  evaporating  ammonia  produces 
a  temperature  of  fourteen  degrees  when  it  is 
under  a  pressure  of  fonty-four  pounds  per  square 
inch.  He  therefore  adjusts  his  machinery  so  as 
to  maintain  that  pressure  in  the  evaporating 
pipes,  and  thus  secures  the  temperature  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  desired  in  the  storage  rooms. 

Fred  Telforu. 

TREES  THAT  KEEP  WEATHER   RECORDS 

Ix  cutting  up  logs  for  experimental  purposes  at 
the  Madison,  Wisconsin,  laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  it  was  noticed  that  in  a  number  of 
them  there  were  little  diagonal  streaks,  or  wrin- 
kles, running  across  the  grain,  and  that  all  these 
appeared  on  the  same  side  of  the  trees.  It  was 
well  known  that  these  wrinkles  were  produced  by 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  fiber  at  some  time,  either 
from  bending  in  a  storm,  or  from  rough  handling ; 
but  as  all  of  the  logs  in  question  came  from  the 
same  locality  in  Florida,  and  the  markings  were 
all  on  the  north  side  of  the  log,  it  was  assutned 
that  thev  were  caused  bv  some  severe  storm  from 


the  south  that  had  swept  over  that  part  of  the 
country. 

By  making  a  careful  count  of  the  annual  rings 
of  wood,  and  knowing  when  these  trees  were  cut, 
it  was  decided  that  the  storm  recorded  by  the 
wrinkles  must  have  occurred  in  the  year  l8g8; 
and  inquiries  verified  the  fact  that  at  that  time  a 
hurricane  had  swept  over  that  region. 

SriENTIFIC   i\MERIC.\N. 

ROWS  OF  CORN  A  MILE  LONG 
The  farmer  boy  who  thinks  it  a  hardship  to 
plow  corn-rows  the  length  of  a  two-acre  field, 
even  when  he  has  the  privilege  of  resting  in  the 
shade  of  a  big  tree  at  either  end  of  each  row, 
probably  would  throw  up  his  hands  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  following  rows  a  mile  long,  with  never 
a  tree  on  the  horizon. 

This  is  what  the  farmers  of  some  of  our  west- 
ern states  do,  however.  —  particularly  in  the  dry- 
farming  land  of  eastern  Colorado.  And,  instead 
of  looking  upon  it  as  a  hardship,  they  actually 
enjoy  the  work,  and  take  vast  pride  in  making 
the  rows  as  straight  and  even  as  a  string.  The 
accompanying  photograph  shows  how  well  they 
succeed  in  this  effort  and  at  the  same  time  helps 
us  to  understand  why  our  country  cannot  only 
feed  itself,  but  has  plenty  to  spare  for  other  and 
less  fortunate  nations. 


A  CUKN-FIELD    IN    E.\STEK.V    C0LOK.\I-)l, 


NiCIOMS 


The  answer  to  the  question  "What  will  our  clever 
young  Leaguers  do  with  the  subjects  given  this  month?" 
is  always  awaited  with  unfailing  interest  by  the  Editor  ; 
for  it  seems  impossible  to  predict  which  subjects  of  the 
many  selected  will  prove  most  suggestive  and  stimulating. 

This  month,  many  of  the  poets  seemed  to  find  "The 
Ebbing  Tide"  a  rather  serious  topic  (as  perhaps  it  is), 
but  it.  nevertheless,  brought  out  some  cheering  verses 
with  a  ring  of  hope  and  courage — some  even  with  a 
welcome  touch  of  humor. 

And  what  a  variety  of  "Strange  Happenings"  were 
chronicled  by  our  tellers  of  tales — incidents  merry, 
grave,  or  poetic,  each  contribution  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  story  told  in  the  small  measure  of  words  to 
which  all  competitors  must  limit  themselves. 

But  the  subjects  for  the  young  artists  and  photograph- 
ers olTered  the  most  amusing  surprise,  for  "Out  of 
Doors"  and  "A  Good  Time"  seemed  to  have  prac- 
tically  the   same   meaning,   inasmuch   as   all   the   "good 


i.i;.x».\ 


times"  caught  by  the  camera  and  selected  for  repro- 
duction had  taken  place  "out  of  doors."  It  certainly 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  exhilaration  which  comes 
with  life  in  the  open  seems  to  give  to  the  joys  we  find 
there  a  relish  that  is  wanting  when  we  are  shut  in  by 
enclosing  walls. 

But  we  all  know  that  playtime  is  never  an  end  in 
itself — that  we  must  "play  to  work  and  work  to  play"  ; 
either  without  the  other  is  more  or  less  of  a  failure. 
So,  as  we  come  thronging  homeward  after  the  long 
holiday,  turning  our  faces  toward  the  familiar  tasks  of 
school  and  home,  we  will  take  them  up  with  fuller 
strength  and  keener  zest.  And  since  the  busier  people" 
are  the  more  they  can  find  time  to  do,  the  Editor  is 
confidently  looking  forward  to  a  year  of  League  con- 
tributions even  greater  in  number  and  higher  in  quality 
than  the  admirable  poems,  essays,  stories  and  pictures 
that  have  been  prepared  during  the  long  leisure  days  of 
A'acation  time. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   187 

In  making;;  the  awards,  cunlrilnitors'  ages  are  considered. 
PROSE.     Gold  badge.  Dorothy  H.  Leach  (age  15),  Maine. 

Silver  badges.  Mary  D.  Eraser  (age  12).  New  Jersey;  Jean  F.  Black  (age  14),  New  York;   Katharine  Van  R.  Holste 
(age  16),  California:   Ruth  Eloise  Brown  (age  ii\  Ohio. 

VERSE.     Silver  badges,  Marion  Garland  (age  16),  Mass.-ichusetts ;  John  Duncan  Cox  (age  10),  Missouri. 
DRAWINGS.     Cold  badge.  Katharine  E.  Smith  (age  :7),  Pennsylvania. 

Silver  badges,  Grace  B.  Cuyler  (age   12),  California;  Ellen  C.  Fetter  (age  13),  New  Jersey;   Lyman  C.  Douglas  (age 
12I,  New  Jersey;   Henry  Silldorff  (age  i6),  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.    Silver  badges,  Patricia  Acres  (age  11),  Canada;  Roberta  Elizabeth  Flory  (age  i  n,  ( 'hv<:  Frederic 
W.  Taylor  (age  12),  Indiana;  Gerald  H.  Loomis  (age  16),  Connecticut;   Margaret  A.  Keith  (age  14),  Ohio;  Charles 
B.  Cooper  (^ige  13K  New  York. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  Constance  M.  Pritchett  (age  16),  England:  Alice  Peterson  (age  13),  New  York. 
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AT  EBBING  TIDE 

BY    DOROTHEA    DEKllV    (AGK    I5) 

{Honor  Member) 
Sunset!     The  orb  of  gold  dips  in  the  evening  mist. 

Colors  arise  and  gild  the  darkening  skies 
With  rose  and  amethyst. 
Globules  of  light  change  all  the  sea-foam  white, 

Into  a  path  of  gold. 
O  mortal  eyes  !  canst  still  His  glory  see,  and  yet  not 

blinded  be  ? 
For  God  a  glimpse  of  heaven  shows  to  thee 
At  ebbing  tide. 


Robert  was  there  when  we  arrived,  working  over 
some  funny  machine.  Just  as  I  was  showing  Gyp 
around,  the  lights  went  off.  and  it  was  so  dark  that 
we  just  stood  there  with  our  moiUhs  open,  wondering 
what  was  the  matter. 

Suddenly,  at  the  other  end  of  the  barn,  something 
happened.  A  queer,  white  dog  was  running  around, 
and  as  true  as  you  live,  it  was  I  ! 

He  was  jilaying  with  a  bone,  and  he  would  open  his 
mouth  to  bark,  but  not  make  any  noise  !    I  was  so  scared 


Twilight!     The  gilded  clouds  fade  swiftly  into  pearl; 

The  sun  dei)arls.  yet  thrusts  its  rosy  darts 
Into  the  purple  swirl. 

Gold  light  spurts  forth, — and  dies,  spraying  the  eastern 
skies 

With  coral  and  with  gold. 
O  lovely  sea  !  the  smile  of  God  is  mirrored  dee])  in  thei. 
That  man  His  countenance  again  may  see. 
At  eljbing  tide. 

Evening  !     The  blue  grows  deep,  and   from  the  farthest 
precincts  of  the  sky 

A  flick'ring  light,  one  tiny  silver  lantern  in  the  night. 
Glimmers  and  twinkles  in  the  heavens  high. 
Deep  in  the  ocean,  deep,  where  she  has  lain  asleep. 

The  moon  arises,  silvery  and  bright. 
What  sweeter  way  coidd  God's  great  love   for  Ihee  de- 
scribed be. 
Than  this  soft  miracle  of  sliy  and  sea 
.^t  ebbing  tide? 


A   STRANGE   H/\PPENING 

(As  told  by  Lajdic,  the  doy) 

nv  nouoTHY  ii.  leach   (age   15) 

(Gold  Badijc.     Silver  Badge  ivon  February.   1915) 

One  evening,   when   Gyp  came  to  visit  me,  we  started 

on  an  exploring  expedition.     Cook  threw  us  two  bones, 

but    we    agreed    that    as    we    had    just    eaten    supper,    it 

would  be  better  to  bury  them  in  the  pansy  bed,  against 

some   future  need. 

Having  accomplished  this.  I  remembered  that  Gyp 
had  never  seen  Robert's  workshop  in  the  barn,  so  I 
said  I  would  show  it  to  him. 


that  I  could  feel  my  hair  standing  on  end,  while  I  began 
to  wonder  whether  I  was  where  I  thought  I  was,  or 
down  there. 

Suddenly  Gyp  growled  and  started  for  that  dog, 
thinking  it  was  I.  I  was  rolling  over  on  my  back  now, 
— I  mean  the  dog  was.  and  just  as  Gyp  reached  him,  he 
picked  up  the  bone  that  I  remembered  burying  a  week 
ago,  ran  off  into  the  blackness,  and  the  lights  flashed 
on  ! 

Gyp,  who  was  gazing  into  space,  turned  and  saw  me 
where  he  thought  I  was  n't,  and  he  was  the  most  sur- 
prised dog  you  ever  saw. 

I  know  Robert  did  n't  do  it,  for  he  was  beside  me  ; 
and  although  Gyp  and  I  have  talked  about  it  ever  since, 
we  can't  decide  whether  that  was  a  ghost,  another  dog, 
or  I.     Can  you  help  us  out  ? 


A  STRANGE  HAPPENING 

BY    MARY    D.    ERASER    (AGE    I2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Once  upon  a  time,  there  grew  by  the  banks  of  a  gossipy 
little  brook  a  clump  of  willows.  The  brook,  as  it  went 
past  them,  used  to  whisper  the  news  it  heard.  And  af- 
ter many  years,  the  willows  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the 
wild  folk,  the  flowers,  and  even  of  the  Little  People. 
They  knew  all  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the  woods. 
And,  too,  they  had  longings.  They  wished  to  be  able 
to  sing,  to  speak,  and  to  tell  the  world  of  the  won- 
drous things  they  knew.  And  so  they  were  not  satis- 
fied merely  to  listen,  and  live,  and  drink  in  the  beauty 
around  them. 

Far  up  on  the  mountains  li\*ed  an  aged  man  and  his 
grandson.  This  grandson  was  not  like  the  other  lads 
round  about.  He  loved  to  watch  the  birds  and  animals 
and  roamed  in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  woods,  seeking 
to  make  friends  with  Mother  Nature's  children. 

So  it  chanced  that  one  day  the  boy,  after  wandering 
for  many  haurs,  came  to   the   sunny  stream,   and,  cut- 
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ting  one  of  the  willow  branches,  patiently  whittled  it 
and  made  a  whistle,  .^nd  playing  upon  it,  he  produced 
all  manner  of  melodies  and  songs,  which  drew  those 
who  listened  with  an  unknown   force. 

The  little  creatures  of  the  wood  followed  him,  not 
knowing  why.  The  birds  stopped  their  music,  as  if 
wondering  who  this  unknown  songster  was  who  so 
perfectly  mimicked  their  songs. 

The  villagers  were  amazed.  Some  belie\'ed  the  boy 
to   be  possessed   of  an    evil   spirit.      Others   said  :   "It   is 


Indians  to  fire  at,  so  that  bullets  whizzed  around  his 
head  and  pierced  his  clothes,  and  horses  were  shot 
from  under  him,  yet  was  himself  not  wounded. 


THE  EBBING  TIDE 
(Reflections  of  a  Six-Year-Old) 

UV    BF.TTV    HUMPHREYS     (.\GE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
I  LOVE  to  stand  upon  the  shore 

When  lower  grows  the  tide. 
And   watch   the  many  things  it   le 

Upon  the  beach's  side. 

It  always  leaves  a  starfish 
Half  buried  in  the  sand. 

And  pretty  shells,  and  sea-weed. 
.Are  thrown  upon  the  land. 


HEAUI.NG   FOR   SEI'TEMBEK 


.  CUVI.ER,  AGE 


a   delusion      There   is   no   music.     We   are  overworked 
and  our  cars  deceive  us." 

But  the  wise  men  shook  their  heads  and  replied  :  "It 
is  the  song  of  the  woodland  and  of  a  wild  thing's 
heart,  telling  of  the  beauty  and  splendor  of  the  forest.'' 


A  STRAXGE  HAPPENIXG 

BY   NANETTE    DESENBERG    (aGE    I4) 

The  French  in  .\merica  were  in  a  desperate  condition, 
for  General  Braddock,  the  English  commander,  with  his 
company  of  soldiers  was  working  his  way  through 
dense  forests,  and  enduring  great  hardships  to  get  to 
the    French    Fort    Duquesne    and   capture    it. 

The  French  commander  knew  that  he  could  not  hold 
out  against  the  English  He  had  given  up  hope,  when 
a  reckless  adventurer,  Beaujeu  by  name,  suggested  thai 
a  trap  be  set  for  the  English  in  a  ra\ine  through  which 
their  course  would  lead   them. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  French  and  Indians 
waited  in  ambush  for  the  English  The  quiet  of  the 
forest  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  tramp  of  the  sol- 
diers. Now  their  red  coats  flared  out  against  the  green 
of  the  trees  and  underbrush  General  Braddock  was 
leading  the  soldiers,  and  George  Washington  was  rid- 
ing beside  him  on  his  splendid  charger.  The  French 
poured  out  their  deadly  fire ! 

.\  horse  was  shot  from  under  Washington,  and  an- 
other bullet  pierced  his  coat.  He  so  exposed  himself 
that  bullets  passed  through  his  coat  and  hat  and  two 
horses  were  shot  under  him  The  Indians  and  French 
thought  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  and  tried  hard  to 
bring  him  down. 

"What  kind  of  a  man  is  this,"  the  French  and  In- 
dians thought,  "who  displays  such  cool  courage  and 
reckless  daring,  and  charms  bullets  away  from  him  ? 
'T  is  a  strange  happening  !"' 

It  certainly  zvas  a  strange  happening,  that  Washing- 
ton,   who    was   a    target    for   the   concealed    French    and 


.\nd  once   I   found  a  funny  thing — 

.■\n   "urchin  of  the  sea"  ; 
/  thought  it  was  a  chestnut-bur — 

It  looked  like  that  to  me. 

My  mother  thinks   I   'm   careless 

When    I   neglect  my   pets; 
What  would  she  say  at  all  the  things 

The  ebbing  tide  forgets? 


t'ER    BADGE.) 

A  STR.-WGE   HAPPENING 

BY    KATHARINE  B.    SCOTT    (aGE    1 7) 

WiiiiN  I  was  eleven  years  old,  I  was  to  make  my  first 
visit  to  Washington.  To  add  to  the  excitement  and 
anticipation,  my  father  told  me  one  evening  that  we 
were  to  meet  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  in 
office.  Next  morning  at  breakfast  I  told  my  family  I 
had  dreamed  that,  when  we  met  the  President,  he  gave 
me  a  pink  carnation  ;  not  a  red.  or  white,  or  light  pink, 
but  a  deep  rose-pink  one,  I  made  them  understand. 
We  laughed  over  it  and  half  forgot  it. 

A  few  weeks  later  my  father  and  I  were  driving  up 
10    the    White    House    between    the    \crv    same    conven- 


tional flower-beds  and  fountains  I  had  seen  so  often 
on  postal-cards.  After  a  few  interminable  moments' 
wait  in  a  little  anteroom  of  the  Cabinet  Chamber,  we 
joined  the  slowly  moving  line  of  people  passing  around 
the  cabinet  table.  Soon  I  was  looking  up  into  the  face 
of  the  great  President  himself  while  he  held  my  little 
cold  paw  in  a  hearty  grip.      Suddealy  he  said.  "I   want 
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to  gtt  you  something."  He  turned  to  a  bookcase  at  the 
side  that  was  loaded  with  flowers.  For  some  strange 
reason  he  reached  up  to  a  vase  of  different  colored  car- 
nations and  chose  one.  When  he  put  it  into  my  h;ind 
I  ahiiost  cried  out,  for  it  was  rose-pink. 

It  was  several  years  afterward  I  learned  that  pre- 
senting carnations  to  little  girls  was  an  amiable  habit 
of  President  Roosevelt's,  as  other  St.  Xichola.s  re.id- 
crs  mav  know. 


A  STRANGE  H.\PPEN1NG 
(Told  by  a  fish) 

BV    Ji:.\X    F.    BLACK    (.XGE    I4) 

(Silver  Radge) 
Mv   name   is  Johnnie   Bass.     I   am   writing  to   tell   you 
of    the    strange    disappearance    of    mv    plavmate,    Billie 
Bluefish. 

It  was  about  a  month  ago.  P.ill  and  I  were  playing 
tag  around  our  house.  Bill  was  "it."  and  I  was  swim- 
ming as  fast  as  I  could  when  suddenly  Bill  called, 
"Ho  !     See  what  I  have  here." 

Turnin:.;.    I    s.iw  a   lovely   fat   worm  in  the   water. 


UGE.) 


"Give  me  some  ?"  I  asked,  for  it  was  very  seldom  we 
had  such  a  treat. 

"Xo,  sir!"  he  answered  with  emphasis.  "You  never 
share  your  things  with  me." 

This  was  not  true.  I  always  shared  everything  with 
Bill.  But  nevertheless,  he  started  nibbling  at  his  prize 
and  never  gave  me  a  snip,  and  I  would  not  fight  over  it. 

He  had  not  nibbled  long,  however,  before  he  started 
swimming — or  did  he  swim? — toward  the  surface  of  the 


water  He  went  so  quickly  it  seemed  as  if  he  flew 
But  the  strangest  thing  to  me  is  that  he  did  not  stop 
at  the  surface,  but  went  straight  up  into  the  air. 

I  can't  seem  to  cipher  out  what  happened  to  Bill 
Sometimes  I  think  that  was  his  punishment  for  not 
sharing  that  worm  with  me.  Then  I  think  perhaps  he 
liked  the  worm  so  much  he  went  up  to  get  some  more. 
Anyhow,  it  was  a  very  strange  happening,  for  Bill  never 
acted  like  that  before. 

If  you  ever  see  or  hear  anything  of  Billie,  please 
send  word  to 

Mr.  Jonathan    Bass. 

Eel  Grass,  Off  Sandy  Hook, 

Xew  York   Bay. 

A  STRANGE   HAPPENING 

BY    K.\TII.\HIM:    V.^N    R.    IIOI.STE    (.\GE    I6) 

(Silver   Badge) 
Gk.\ti.\    the    Christian    sat    with    a    group    of    children 
.around  her.     Her  hands  were  idle,  and  her  eyes  scanned 
the  blue   Roman  sky  dreamily. 

.\  curly-headed  girl  touched  her  knee  impatiently 
"Come,  Gratia,  we  are  waiting  for  the  story.  Remem- 
ber thy  promise." 

Gratia  smiled.  "I  have  not  forgotten,"  she  replied 
and   began : 

"It  was  a  quiet  night  in  the  pastures  of  Palestine 
The  stars  glittered  bril- 
liantly in  the  dark  sky. 
and  the  shepherds  sat  in 
silence,  half  awed  by  the 
majestic  stillness,  as  they 
watched   their   flocks. 

"One  broke  the  silence 
rather   abruptly : 

"  'Truly,  brothers,  I 
thought  t  was  but  mid- 
night, yet  already  comes 
the  day.' 

".A.  white  light  was 
spreading  in  the  east, 
dazzling  in  its  radiance. 
Swiftly  and  yet  more 
swiftly  it  spread.  The 
shepherds  trembled  and 
hid  their  eyes  from  th^- 
blinding  glory,  .i^nd  there 
was  an  angel  in  the  midst 
of  it,  saying:  'Fear  not,  1 
bring  you  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  L'nto  you  is 
born  this  day,  in  the  city 
of  David,  a  Saviour, 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.' 

"The  shepherds  looked  up  and  saw  a  chorus  of  angels 
singing:   'Peace  on   earth,  good-will   to  men.' 

"Hark!  What  was  that?  Other  voices  joining  with 
them  in  the  same  words,  yet  in  a  different  language. 

"The  reverent  earth  and  all  growing  things  were 
singing  the  glorious  anthem  in  their  own  tongue,  and — 
strangest  of  all — each  understood  the  other. 

"For,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  unity  that  is  to  come,  all 
things  became  one  in  thought,  through  the  power  of 
Joy." 

Gratia's  words  are  being  fulfilled  to-day,  for  all 
people,  singing  the  mighty  anthem  of  peace,  are  at 
heart   united   and    each   understands   the   other. 


a  good  ti.me 
\rles  b.  cooper,  age 
(silver  badge,) 


League  members  are  reminded  that 
must  be  won  before  the  gold  badge 


the  silv 
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THE  EBBING  TIDE 

BV    MARION    GARLAND     (AGE    1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Deep  as  the  starry  waters  of  the  night. 

And  as  the  moonlight  glancing  o'er  the  lea, 
Swiftly  as  dewy  zephyrs  in  their  flight, 

Mv  tide  of  life  is  ebbing  out  to  sea. 


The  shadows  deepen   into  somber  gray. 

The  nightingale  trills  out  its  heaven-sent  plea  ; 

Resistless  as  the  moon-bathed  waves  at  play. 
My  tide  of  life  is  ebbing  out  to  sea. 

An  awe-inspiring  silence  nearer  creeps. 
Yielding  its   soothing  message  unto  me. 

So  as  the  gull   that,   trusting,  seaward   sweeps. 
My  tide  of  life  is  ebbing  out  to  sea. 


A  STRANGE   HAPTENING 

EV    NAOMI    ARCHIBALD    (AGE    I3') 

When  we  were  living  in  Egypt  some  years  ago,  there 
were  rumors  of  a  holy  war.  Naturally  we  were  rather 
anxious,  as  it  is  the  duty  and  religion  of  every  native, 
in  the  event  of  a  holy  war,  to  kill  the  first  Christian 
he  meets,  whoever  it  may  be.  Our  servants  were  very 
faithful  but  we  could  not  be  sure  of  them. 

One  day  I  heard  strange  sounds  coming  from  the 
kitchen  ;  first  some  groans,  yells,  and  scuffling  of  feet, 
then  a  most  tremendous  crash.  Then  I  heard  .^bdoul's 
voice  saying,  "No  one  enters  here  except  over  my  body." 

This  was  far  from  reassuring,  as  I  thought  the  holy 
war  had  begun  and  that  it  was  a  band  of  natives  our 
faithful  servant  was  trying  to  keep  out.  Wanting  to 
know  the  worst  at  once,  I  went  to  the  kitchen  and, 
throwing  open  the  door,  demanded,  as  sternly  and  coolly 
as  I  could,  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance. 

I  was  met  by  Abdoul,  smiling  broadly. 

"The  Site  need  not  have  troubled  to  come."  he  said. 
"It   was   only  two  men    who   had   come   to   deli\fr   some 


the  kitchen  and  talk  the  matter  over.  But  Abdoul  did 
not  approve  of  this !  So  he  pushed  them  out  on  the 
stairs ;  when,  of  course  their  cases  fell,  the  bottles 
broke,  and  the  men  were  badly  bruised. 

Abdoul  coolly  shut  the  door  on  them  and  the  con- 
fusion he  had  caused,  and  assured  me  it  was  all  right 
— he  would  never  let  any  intruders  enter  my  dwelling ! 


They 


not   for  us 


large  cases  of  soda-bottle 
I  would  not  let  them  in." 

The  loads  the  men  carried  were  very  heavy  and  they 
were  utterly  exhausted,  after  having  climbed  our  four 
flights  of  stairs,  and  wanted  to  put  the  cases  down  in 


A  STRANGE  HAPPENING 
(A    true   story) 

BY    RUTH    KLOISE   BROWN     (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  the  first  Sunday  that  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  Johnstons,  had  had  their  automobile.  As  it 
was  a  pleasant  day  they  invited  us  with  some  other 
people  out  to  ride.  We  were  riding  along  at  a  com- 
fortable speed  by  a  pleasant  farm  when  a  chicken  flew 
squawking,  directly  in  front  of  us.  None  of  tis  thought 
that  we  had  run  over  it,  and  nothing  was  said  or 
thought  .ibout  it. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  counlry  we  drove  back 
into  town.  We  were  driving  around  the  campus  when 
some  boys  saw  us  and  began  to  laugh.  After  that, 
every  one  who  saw  us  laughed.  Finally,  Mr.  Johnston 
told  William  to  get  out  and  investigate.  What  he  saw 
made  him  laugh  too.  For  there,  comfortably  settled 
on  one  of  the  fenders,  was  the  chicken  we  had  fright- 
ened. It  had  been  caught  by  the  automobile  and  had 
remained   there   perfectly  safe   and   sound. 

Mr.  Johnston  drove  back  with  the  chicken  under 
his  arm  instead  of  on  the  fender.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  farm  the  chicken  went  clucking  off  to  her  barn- 
yard mates,  and  we  thought  it  a  very  strange  happening. 

THE  EBBING  TIDE 

BV    JOHN    DUNCA.V    CO.X     (aGE    IO) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Slowly  ebbing,  slowly  ebbing 

At  the  twilight  is  the  tide  ; 
In  the  west  the  sun  is  setting. 

Vessels  at  their  anchor  ride. 
Little  stars  are  all  a-twinkle. 

And  the  radiant  moon   looks  down 
Upon  the  streets  and  houses 

Of  the  quaint,   old-fashioned  town  : 
On  the  gardens  and  the  vineyards. 

On  the  church  and   steeple  tall. 
And  bathes  them  in   her  silvery  light. — 

And  God  did  make   it  all. 
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THE  EBBIXTt  tide 

BY   MARGUERITE  AR.\Bf;L  WING    (aGE    I  7) 

I  CREEP  along  the  cruel  ledge's  line 
And  climb  the  walls  with  eager  zest, 

And  dash  my  lacy  spray  with  splendid  might 

Into  the  steamy  mist   above   my   foam. 

I  draw  my  fingers  back  in  hasty  flight 

From  'round  the  many  coves  and  docks  at  night. 

The  tide  am  I,  that  o'er  the  world  doth  roam  ; — 

I  ebb,  but  only  to  return  again 
To  tear  the  ledge's  lofty  crest. 


1 
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I'lllll"!! 

I   love   to   flood  the  caves,   and   shoals,   and  shores. 

To  wage  my  daily,  nightly  strife 
.^gainst  the  grim,   impregnable,  high   towers 
.\!oof   abo\"e    me,   gleaming   night    and    day. 
But  more  I  love  to  chase  away  the  hours 
By  visiting  my  mid-deep,  coral   flowers. 
By  sporting  with  the  fishes  on  the  way. 
While    o'er   my   head   the   vast    wind    shouts   and    ro 

I  flood  and  ebb  thus  all  my  life. 


A  STR.\XGE  H.\PPEXI\r, 
(.1    true   story) 

BY    ELIZABETH    CONNOLLY    (aCE    I3) 

It  was  far  back  in  RevoIutionar\'  tunes,  in  a  little  h.-(ni 
let  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Hudson,  that  thi^ 
strange  little  incident  took  place. 

One  day,   as   Mistress   \V was   setting  her  cream 

to   clot,   a   ragged   man   came  up   and  asked  her  to   hidi 

him.     He   told   Mistress   W that   he   was  a   British 

deserter. 

"They  are  after  me,  so  make  haste!"  he  cried  in 
terror. 

Out   of   pity.    Mistress  W hid   him,   although   she 

was  no  Tory.  She  opened  a  large  brass  wood-box,  the 
deserter  got  in,  and  she  put  her  milk-pans  atop  of  it : 
none  too  soon,  however,  for  a  party  of  redcoats  came 
thundering  in  some  fifteen  minutes  after.  They  told 
her  they  were  going  to  search  the  place. 

"Nay,"  she  protested.  "Think  you  I  would  hide  a 
Britisher?"  But  they  searched  the  house  and  at  last 
came  to  the  wood-box. 

"Do  not  disturb  my  milk-pans,  good  sirs,"  she 
pleaded. 

"Oh!  't  is  likely  he  's  in  there!"  said  the  captain, 
Jokingly,  to  his  men  ;  and  shortly  after  they  had  disap- 
peared up  the  dusty  road. 

The  deserter  came  out  of  the  wood-box,  thanked  Mis- 
tress W most  heartily,  and  went  on  his  way,  so  far 

as  I  know  escaping  further  harm. 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to 
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Elizabeth  F.  Thias 
Elena  G.  Savelli 
Philip  Wallach 
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Camilla  Macy 
Helen  Ames  Sterling 
Hetty  Moon 
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Evelyn  Howard 
Dorothy  Towne 
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Florence  Krips 
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Ruth  Brandenstein 
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Grace  F.  Ludden 


Rosalind  Rosenberg 
Ada  Manning 
Joseph  Seiffer 
Lillian  C.  Sauer 
Gertrude  Woolf 
Sidney  E.  Walton 
Waily  M.  Gifford 
Ann  Phelps 


Margaret  Nelson 
Edith  Pugsley 
Valerie  de  Millian 
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Elmer  S.  Johnson 
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VERSE,  2 

Constance  Doe 
Constance  Harvey 
Minna  Frank 
Isabel  Walsh 
Helen  ]'.    Mulfnrd 


Inez  Or 


Elizabeth  Parker 
Katherine  E,  WagTK 


Mae  M.  Bradford 

June  Johnson 

Anna  Lincoln  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Helen  E.  neauchamp 

Rolf  Neland  Florence  Rosenfeld 

Emily  P.  Bethel  John  I'   Vnse 


Eleanor  K,  Newell 
Mathilda  Stewart 
Holly  F.  Wilcox 
Grace  Woodard 
Alice  Bever 
Mary  Trice 
Mary  Lockett 
Margaret  Phelps 
Helen  J.  Russell 
Esther  Julia  Lowell 

DRAWINGS,  I 

Adele  Noyes 
Robert  Martin 
Amelia  Winter 
Gene  Bush  : 
Norman  Trefethen 
Adelaide  Winter 
Esther  Rice 
George  F.  Leister 
Catherine  S.  Krupa 
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J.  Eleanor  Peacock 
George  A.  Kass 
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DRAWINGS,  2 

Mary  H.  Howland 
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Ruth  J.  Browne 
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A\-inifred  Whitehouse 
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Thos.  Erickson 
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Elizabeth  Allchin 
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Grace  H.  Parker 
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Miriam  R.  Oettinger 
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Mary  Pugh 
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Nathalie  G.  Nelson 
Jane  Wright 
Wm.  J.  Ehrich 
Virginia  A.  Hardy 
Charlotte  Ginn 
Katharine  K.  Spem 
Katharine  F.  Small 
Florence  W. 
1      Nightingale 
Kathryji  Rohmert 
Murle  V.  Lewis 
Joseph  Coburn  Smi 
Frederick  A.  Small 
Nancy  Jay 
William  Koshland 
Mollie  Harvey 
Evelyn  Weit 
Madelaine  Ray  lirovi 
Virginia  Hunt 
Aubin  Zabriskie 
Eda  iMcCoy 
Routh  Ogden 
Anna  Belle  Whiting 
Edna  Dean  Proctor 
Patty  W.  Munroe 
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Margaret  M.  Horton 
Marian  E.  Woodruff 
M.  Zanita  Brown 
Elizabeth  Sanderson 
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PUZZLES,  1 

Edith  Pierpont 

Stickney 
Harriet  C.  Marble 
Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 
Florence  Noble 
M.  Elizabeth  Eissell 
Robert  Lewis  Wiel 
Joe  Earnest 
Helen  A.  Morgan 
Christine  Eberhardt 
Julia  A.  Coveney 
Sherwood  Buckstaff 


Chester  Barclay 
Katharine  A.  Ad 
Myrtle  Winter 

PUZZLES, 
Helen  S.  Paine 


Anna  Belle  Knapp 
Virginia  Thompson 
Rosalind  Orr  English 
Lucy  Newman 
Julia  (,;.  Palmer 
Victoria  Sturge 
Elizabeth  P.  Lewis 
Richard  L.  Purdy 
Aileen  Ross 


Margaret  S.  Guthrie 
Susan  E.  Lyman 
Helen  A.  Morgan 
Cornelia  Baum 
JuHa  Grant  Bacon 
Ruth  E.  Foster 
Helen  Fluhrer 
Charles  F..  Hendersor 
Camille  M.  Young 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  191 

Thk  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  ori^ina/  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
]iriiited  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  191  will  close  September  24  (for  for- 
eign members  September  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  pulilished  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  January. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "Fireside  Fancies." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  tlian  three  hundred 
worils.      Subject,  "A  Nature  Story." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "Indoors." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Traveling,"  or  ".\  Traveler,"  or  a  Heading  for 
January. 

Puzzle.  .\ny  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  ])age  of  the  "  Riddle-bo.x." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  witli  a  camera  instead  of  with  a'gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Cliiss  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars,  rrize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Pri:,;  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize; 
Class  /),  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  fe-v-ivnls  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  luiU-ss  it  is 
accoiiipaiiieil  hy  a  self-a<Ulyesst'<l  ami  stainpeil  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  Wi/ the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  S  r.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  viust  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  xvlto  must  be 
coiiviiucd  heyoiul  doubt — ami  uiust  state  in  'writiiig — tliat 
the  eoiitribiitioii  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  up]>er 
margin ;  if  a  jiicture,  on  the  niarg^in  or  bach.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  .(see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles." 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The    Strange    Story   of 

Mr.  Dog -^  Mr.  Bear 

By  Mabel    Fuller   Blodgett^ 

(FOR   \'1:RV   LITTLK   FOLK) 


V.   MR.  DOG  AM)   M  K.  liKAR  CO  TO   SCHOOL! 

One  lovely  fall  day  Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.  Bear  were 
sitting  on  the  porch,  and  Mr.  Rear  was  reading 
the  newspaper.  Mr.  Dog  felt  rather  impatient, 
and  he  did  wi.sh  that  Mr.  Bear  wonld  hnrry  np 
and  fini.sh,  for  there  was  something  very  im])or- 
tant  that  Mr.  Dog  was  anxious  to  talk  about.  He 
must  have  moved  about  a  great  deal  without  know- 
ing it,  for  Mr.  Bear  soon  stojiped  reading,  and 
looked  up  over  the  top  of  the  newspa|)cr  at  Mr. 
Dog,  who  that  moment  was  biting  his  ])aw. 

Mr.  liear  slowly  took  off  his  spectacles  and  put 
them  in  their  case.  Then,  having  laid  them  care- 
fully one  side,  he  began,  "Well,  brother  Dog,  out 
with  it!     What  's  the  matter?" 

Mr.  Dog  was  much  surprised.  Mr.  I'ear  was 
so  slow  in  .some  ways  that  his  cpiickness  in  others 
was  sometimes  very  puzzling. 

"Why,  what  makes  you  think  there  's  anything 
w-rong,  Mr.  Bear?"  asked  Mr.  Dog. 

"Well,  I  've  watched  you,  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye,  fid,geting  about."  said  Mr.  Bear,  "for  the 
last  twenty  minutes.  Vou  've  moved  the  porch 
rug  to  at  least  four  different  places,  and  you  've 
watered  that  geranium  twice,  and  you  've  even 
been  reading  a  book  upside  down." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dog  in  a  low,  sad  voice,  "that 
"s  it ;  that  's  it  exactly.  You  see,  I  was  trying  to 
find  out  if  it  was  easier  reading  that  way." 

"Easier  that  way!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bear. 
"What  nonsense !" 

Mr.  Dog  said  nothing,  so  Mr.  Bear  went  on  a 
little  impatiently,  "\\'ell,  was  it?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  "it  was  n't;  but  it  is  n't 
easy  for  me  to  read  things  right  side"  up,  either." 

Mr.  Bear  laid  the  newspaper  aside,  and  sat  u]). 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Dog?"  he  said. 


Mr.  Dog  opened  his  mouth,  and  then  shut  it. 
Then  he  opened  it  again,  and  began:  "You  see, 
Mr.  Bear,  it  's  this  way.  I  was  always  a  poor 
dog  till  I  met  you,  and  you  were  so  good  to  me  —  " 

"Xonsense  !"  growled  Mr.  Bear,  blushing  very 
hard  under  his  fur. 

■".\nd,"  went  on  Mr.  Dog,  "the  long  and  short 
of  it  is— I  never  went  to  school.  I  never  really 
got  a  chance,  and  I  've  just  picked  up  a  little 
here  and  there.  But  as  to  sitting  down  and  en- 
joying the  paper  the  way  you  do,  why,  Mr.  Bear, 
I  think  it    s  just  wonderful  !  " 

"Nonsense  !"  said  Mr.  I'ear  for  the  third  time, 
and  feeling  really  inicomfortable,  for  somehow 
things  did  n't  seem  quite  fair.  Then  he  bright- 
ened up.  "Why  not  practise  and  get  so  you  do 
enjoy  it  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Dog  shook  his  head,  "^'ou  can't  teach  an 
old  dog  new  tricks,"  he  said. 

"^'es,  you  can,"  answered  Mr.  licar  tpiickly: 
and  he  was  quite  excited.  "Don't  tell  me  a  bright 
dog  like  you  could  n't  learn  to  read,  and  read 
well.  All  you  need  is  a  first-class  teacher."  Mr. 
Bear  thought  a  while  in  silence,  then  he  jumped 
up  and  clapped  Mr.  Dog  on  the  shoidder. 

"The  very  thing,  old  fellow  !"  he  said.  "I  've 
got  it.  We  'II  have  a  school !  We  'II  have  it  right 
h'ere  in  my  woodshed,  and  we  'II  have  Mr.  Owl 
for  schoolmaster.  There  you  are !  I  guess  there 
won't  be  much  trouble  now  about  a  little  simple 
reading,  and  writing  and  arithmetic  too,  Mr. 
Dog.  "     And  Mr.  Bear  fairly  beamed  with  joy. 

But  Mr.  Dog  hung  his  head.  "I  'm  ashamed," 
he  said,  "to  be  going  to  school  at  my  age." 

"Ashamed?''  said  Mr.  Bear  stoutly,  "of  course 
you  're  not  ashamed.  Why  /  '11  go— you  see,  when 
I  was  young,  I  slept  most  of  the  time  during  the 
winter  terms  of  school,  and  there  are  simply  hun- 
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dreds  of  things  I  don't  know.  Why,"  went  on 
Mr.  Bear,  warming  up  to  the  snhjcct,  "Mr.  Dog. 
there  are  questions  about  'most  anything  you 
could  ask  me  that  I  could  n't  answer ;  and  as  for 
the  other  people  in  this  forest,  they  'd  be  a  lot 
better  for  a  little  schooling.  Look  at  Miss  Gray 
Goose.  Would  school  hurt  Iter  I  'd  like  to  know? 
Look  at  those  young  rabbits,  growing  up  without 
any  education  and  no  manners  !  Why,"  said  Mr. 
Bear,  "I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  before  ! 
It  's  a  crying  shame,  Mr.  Dog,  that  's  what  it  is, 
that  we  've  had  no  school  in  this  forest,  and  it 
takes  a  clever  fellow  like  you  to  think  of  having 
one !" 

Mr.  Dog  began  to  cheer  up.  "Well,"  he  saitl 
slowly,  "if  you  think  Mr.  Owl  would  do  it." 

"Do  it?"  said  Mr.  Bear,  "he  "d  just  jump  at  it. 
There  's  nothing  he  likes  better  than  telling  other 
people  what  to  do." 

"And,"  went  on  Mr.  Dog.  "if  you  think  the  for- 
est people  would  come—" 

"Come?''  said  Mr.  Bear  in  his  biggest  voice 
"Come!  You  'd  better  believe  they  'd  come.  It 
will  be  in  my  woodshed  and  I  shall  personally 
invite  them.  They  "ve  come  quick  enough  to  any 
parties  I  've  given." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  "but  this  is  different. 
This  is  school." 

"All  the  more  reason,"  answered  Mr.  Bear 
quickly.  "What  's  a  part}^  anyhow  ?  Anybody 
can  go  to  a  party:  and  after  the  good  things  are 
eaten  up,  what  have  you?  But  school!— Why 
you  generally  have  to  pay  to  go  to  school,  and 
what  you  get  there  you  take  away  with  you." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  "I  '11  do  everything  I 
can  to  make  it  a  success.  And  speaking  of  the 
woodshed,  don't  you  think  the  rabbit  family 
could  sit  on  the  wash-bench,  where  I  keep  the 
tubs,  you  know?  It  's  pretty  long,  and  there  are 
such  a  lot  of  them  !" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Bear,  "and  Miss  Gray 
Goose  and  her  kind  can  perch  on  the  sawhorse. 
The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe  can  have  the  parlor 
arm-chair,  and  she  can  have  her  switch  handy 
and  keep  those  young  rabbits  in  order." 

"I  '11  sit  on  the  sugar-bucket,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Dog,  "I  would  n't  trust  any  of  that  kindergarten 
lot  with  it." 

"And  I  guess  I  '11  have  to  bring  out  my  own 
rocker  for  myself,  I  'm  so  heavy,"  finished  Mr. 
Bear. 

"We  '11  have  to  fix  up  a  tal:)le  for  I\Ir.  Owl," 
went  on  'Sir.  Dog,  more  and  more  interested. 
"And  then  if  Mrs.  Opossum  and  her  family  come, 
we  can  manage  to  use  some  of  the  kitchen  set." 

Mr.  Bear  rubbed  his  paws  together  and 
chuckled.     "All   we   need  now   is   a  blackboard, 


some  chalk,  and  a  book  or  two,  and  the  school  is 
as  good  as  started.  Let  's  have  an  early  lunch, 
Mr.  Dog,  and  then  we  '11  go  together  to  Mr.  Owl, 
make  the  arrangements,  and  get  the  people  to- 
gether. I  do  believe  we  can  begin  this  week;  and 
by  ne.xt,  Mr.  Dog,  you  '11  be  reading  the  news 
with  anybody." 

Mr.  Owl  was  asleep  when  they  got  to  his 
hollow-tree  home,  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  w-as 
not  at  all  pleased  at  being  waked  up.  However, 
when  he  found  out  how  really  important  the 
errand  was,  he  smoothed  his  ruffled  feathers  and 
promised  to  do  his  best.    But  there  was  one  thing 


"THE    EDUCATED    PIG    SAID    HI;    KMU     K.NUIUH 
ALREADY."      (SEE    NEXT    PAGE.) 

that  Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.  Bear  had  quite  forgotten: 
Mr.  Owl  could  and  would  only  teach  school  at 
r.ight.  They  begged  him  to  try  it  for  once  in  the 
daytime,  but  without  success. 

"Impossible,  my  good  friends,"  he  said,  blink- 
ing his  great  yellow  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "I  iia'cr 
work  daytimes.  My  family  is  nocturnal  in  its 
habits,  altogether  so."  And  as  neither  Mr.  Dog 
nor  Mr.  Bear  had  the  least  idea  what  "nocturnal" 
meant,  they  said  rather  sadly  that  Mr.  Owl  must 
have  it  his  own  way,  and  arranged  with  him  to 
begin  school  that  very  evening,  for  Mr.  Owl  was 
secretly  delighted  at  the  chance  of  being  school- 
master to  the  whole  forest,  and  said  they  must 
lose  no  time  in  commencing  the  good  work. 

You  can  imagine  how  busy  this  made  Air.  Dog 
and  Mr.  Bear.  Mr.  Dog  decided  to  get  back  to 
the  cottage  as  fast  as  his  four  paws  would  take 
him,  and  fix  up  the  schoolroom,  while  Mr.  Bear 
went  around  and  got  the  pupils. 

Of  the  two,  it  w-as  really  Mr.  Bear  who  had 
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the  hardest  time.  It  is  hard  to  make  animals  do 
something  different  from  anything  they  have  ever 
tried  in  their  lives  before.  However,  Mr.  Bear 
had  very  good  success  on  the  whole.  Only  the 
Educated  Pig  refused  flatly  to  come,  because  he 
said  he  knew  enough  already.  Mrs.  Jack  Rabbit 
was  quite  upset  also,  in  the  beginning,  at  the  idea 
of  having  her  young  ral)bits  up  at  night,  and  she 
said  she  did  n't  see  how  she  was  ever  going  to 
get  through  the  work  if  she  had  to  cook  break- 
fast twice  and  extra  lunches,  for  she  knew  that 
Mr.  Jack  Rabbit,  who  was  very  particular  about 
his  meals,  would  never  consent  to  have  his  chil- 
dren go  to  school   without  their  breakfast,  even 


if  they  had  just  got  tlirough  supper.  .And  then 
think  of  the  dinner-pails  she  would  have  to  ])ack, 
for  of  course  her  family  would  e.xpcct  their  fresh 
lettuce  as  soon  as  school  was  over,  no  matter 
what  the  hour.  She  called  something  else  after 
Mr.  Bear,  as  he  hurried  off  after  more  pupils, 
but  he  only  waved  his  paw  at  her  and  disap- 
peared at  a  turn  in  the  road. 

Miss  Ciray  (ioose,  on  the  contrary,  was  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  .going  to  school.  She  was 
very  sure  she  would  shine  as  a  pupil,  and  she 
talked  the  hens  and  turkeys  into  coming,  though 
not  one  of  them  had  ever  in  their  lives  sat  up 
after  seven  o'clock  at  night. 

Mrs.  Opossum  said  she  did  n't  like  to  leave 
her  house  alone  now  that  she  had  got  her  silver 
teapot  safely  back,  the  one  Mr.  Red  Fox  had 
taken,  you  remember;  but  Mr.  Bear  told  her  it 
would  be  all  right  for  her  to  bring  it  to  school 
with  her,  and  then  she  consented. 

The  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  the  .Shoe  said 
she  thought  she  was  too  old,  herself,  to  learn  new- 
fangled ideas.  .Still  she  might  look  in.  provided 
she  got  the  children  fed,  and  spanked,  and  put  to 
bed  in  season. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bear,  footsore  and  weary 
though  he  w  as,  felt  he  had  got  things  well  started. 


He  found  Mr.  Dog,  with  his  head  tied  up  in  a 
duster,  sweeping  out  the  woodshed  and  putting  it 
in  apple-pie  order. 

It  was  pretty  late  by  the  time  their  simple  tea 
was  over,  and  several  young  rabbits  with  spell- 
ing-books and  arithmetics  had  already  arrived 
and  were  playing  "Bye,  Baby  Bunting,''  a  favo- 
rite rabbit  game,  while  waiting  for  their  anxious 
mother,  who  was  following  with  the  rest  of  her 
family.  In  the  game  we  speak  of  the  hunter 
nc7'cr  gets  the  rabbit  skin  to  wrap  Baby  Bunting 
in,  and  that  is  partly  w'hy  the  young  bunnies  like 
to  play  it.  In  fact,  they  liked  it  so  well  that  Mr. 
liear  had  really  to  growl,  and  Mr.  Dog  had  to 
make  believe  snap,  before  the  youngsters  were 
driven  into  the  woodshed  and  seated  on  the  wash- 
bench.  .\nd  then  there  were  so  many  of  them 
that  you  could  n't  have  got  in  another  young  rab- 
bit to  save  your  life,  and  if  one  in  the  middle  so 
much  as  giggled,  the  end  one  promptly  fell  off, 
and  Mr.  liear  had  to  seat  them  all  over  again. 

Well,  at  last  they  got  settled  and  then  the 
other  pupils  arrived.  Miss  (iray  (loose  wanted 
the  very  front  seat  and  insisted  at  first  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  perch  on  the  teacher's  table. 
•Mrs.  Opossum  was  so  busy  settling  herself  com- 
fortably where  she  could  keep  an  eye  on  her  sil- 
ver teapot,  that  she  made  the  whole  second  row 
change  their  jjlaces  three  times. 

The  Old  Woman  in  the  Shoe  did  come  after 
all,  looking  very  hot  and  cross  and  tired,  and 
was  beginning  to  make  a  fuss  about  the  teacher's 
not  being  on  time,  when  just  then  Mr.  Owl  arrived, 
looking  so  wise  and  im])ortant  that  even  the  Old 
Woman  stopjied  talking  and  the  whole  school  sat 
with  its  eyes  wide  open. 

Air.  Owl  brought  a  poiiuer  and  some  chalk 
which  he  placed  on  the  table.  He  then  settled 
himself,  opened  his  beak,  and  began:  "The  object 
of  this  school,  "  said  he,  "is  to  teach  all  branches 
of  learning.  I  will  begin  with  simjjle  reading, 
writing,  and  so  on.  and  then  —  " 

■"Please,  teacher,"  interrupted  a  young  rabbit, 
"Benjamin  Bunny  is  iiinching  me!"  Mr.  Owl 
rapped  smartly  on  his  desk  with  his  pointer. 
"Order !"  he  said  in  a  stern  voice.  "The  first 
class  in  spelling  will  now  recite." 

Nobody  moved,  but  everybody  looked  at  his 
neighbor. 

"How  do  you  expect  me  to  teach,"  said  Mr. 
Owl  crossly,  "if  no  one  recites  anything?"  He 
looked  about  and  caught  Miss  Gray  Goose's  eyes 
fixed  upon  him. 

"Spell  "fo.x,'  Miss  Gray  Goose,"  he  said. 

Now  Miss  Gray  Goose  had  n't  an  idea  in  the 
world  how  to  go  about  this,  but  she  was  ashamed 
to  confess  her  ignorance;  so  she  just  drooped  her 
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head  and  repeating,  "Fox  !  oh.  that  name !  that 
name !"  fell  limply  off  her  perch.  As  water  runs 
off  the  back  of  a  goose  or  a  duck  without  making 
any  impression,  nobody,  at  first,  knew  quite  what 
to  do  to  revive  her. 

You  can  imagine  the  confusion  this  caused 
in  the  school,  the  disgust  of  Air.  Owl,  of  Mr. 
Dog,  and  of  Mr.  Bear,  and  the 
delight  of  the  mischievous  young 
rabbits.  But  after  a  time  Miss 
Gray  Goose  got  slowly  better,  and 
lessons  began  in  earnest.  That  is, 
they  were  supposed  to  have  be- 
gun, but  really  I  don't  think  there 
was  much  work  accomplished. 

In  the  middle  of  a  learned  lec- 
ture on  "bird  seed"  by  Mr.  Owl, 
the  whole  front  row  of  little  rab- 
bits, who  had  gone  sound  asleep, 
fell  with  a  crash  to  the  floor. 
Then  indeed  there  was  wailing 
and  weeping,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mrs.  Jack  Rabbit  indig- 
nantly took  her  family  home,  fol- 
lowed by  Miss  Gray  Goose,  who 
said  she  thought  school  too  con- 
fining for  any  one  with  delicate 
nerves,  and  by  Mrs.  Opossum, 
who  at  the  sound  of  the  crash  had 
gathered  her  precious  teapot  into 
her  arms  and  leaped  through  the 
window. 

As  for  the  Old  Woman  in  the 
Shoe,  a  clap  of  thunder  would  n't 
have  disturbed  her.  She  was 
sound  asleep,  in  the  parlor  arm- 
chair, while  her  neighbors,  the 
hens  and  turkeys,  were  squawking 
and  running  hither  and  thither,  to 
the  profound  disgust  of  Mr.  Doij. 
Mr.  Bear,  and  the  school-teacher. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Owl,  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  himself  heard,  de- 
clared that  school  was  over— for 
that  night,  and  as  far  as  he  was  ""; 

concerned  for  ever.  "It  is  quite 
impossible,"  said  he,  "to  teach  a  school  where 
every  few  moments  the  pupils  fall  off  their  seats 
to  the  floor."  And  despite  the  entreaties  of  Mr. 
Dog  and  Mr.  Bear,  he  spread  his  wings  and  flew 
majestically  away,  followed  in  silence  by  all  those 
who  had  remained  till  then. 

Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.  Bear  were  quite  alone  and 
for  a  few  moments  neither  spoke.  Then  Mr.  Dog 
gave  a  heavy  sigh  and  wiped  away  a  tear.  "And 
to  think,"  said  he,  "that  after  all  that  work  and 


trouble    I    shall    never   learn   to    read   the   news- 
paper !" 

Mr.  Bear  went  up  to  him  and  laid  his  paw  on 
his  shoulder.  "Mr.  Dog,  "  said  he,  "dry  your 
eyes.  As  I  said  before,  all  you  need  is  a  good 
teacher.  Xow,  Mr.  Dog,  I  fear  I  may  not  be 
that,  but  at  least  I  know  what  you  want,  and  I 


will  try  my  best  to  give  it  to  you.  After  this, 
we  spend  five  evenings  a  week  in  study,  just  you 
and  I,  and  you  are  such  a  bright  fellow  I  do  not 
fear  but  that,  before  winter  has  gone,  you  will  be 
reading  as  well  as  any  one." 

"Hurrah !"  said  Mr.  Dog,  his  eyes  sparkling. 
"Hurrah  !     Perhaps  I  can  !" 

And  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  he  did,  and 
that  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Dog  and  Air.  Bear's  first 
and  last  night  at  school. 


{7'l>  it'  concUiJi:U.) 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Bangalore.  India. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  saw  in  the  March  number  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  a  letter  from  the  Philippine  Islands  say- 
ing that  they  painted  their  chickens.  Well,  here  at 
feast  times  they  paint  and  dye  their  horses  and  cows, 
and  it  looks  very  funny  to  see  them  in  the  street. 

I  like  to  see  St.  Nicholas  out  here  in  India,  for  I  can 
read  what  the  Imys  and  siirls  in  America  .-ire  doinj;. 
My  mother  read  il  when  she  was  a  little  };irl.  ami  1 
enjoy  it  now. 

In  native  schools  here  the  children  learn  their  alpha- 
bet by  writing  in  the  sand,  and  they  always  read  out 
loud.  Once  I  went  with  my  aunt,  who  is  the  Superin- 
tendent, to  one  of  these  schools.  When  we  came  to  llie 
school  we  heard  a  humming  sound,  and  it  was  the  boys 
and  girls  all  reading  their  lessons  at  once.  We  told 
them  the  day  before  that  we  would  come  and  take  their 
pictures.     They  were  all  dressed  up,  and  had  flowers  in 
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their  hair,  and  red  and  yiven  ,,iid  n.IIuw  mIL  eloil-.es. 
We  saw  one  child  in  a  boy's  velvet  sailor  suit,  and  we 
said,  "What  a  nice  little  boy  !"  And  they  said,  "She  is 
not  a  boy,  she  's  a  girl.  Her  father  did  not  want  a  girl, 
and  so  he  dressed  her  like  a  boy." 

I  am  sending  a  picture  of  the  boys  writing  in  tlu- 
sand.  One  little  boy  has  marks  on  his  forehead.  Tliey 
,'.re  Hiiidu  caste  marks. 

Yours  truly, 

Joiix   R.   Bkal  (age  9). 

Ni;vvi'0RT,  R.  I. 
Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  three  years 
now  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  you.  I 
like  Mr.  Barbour's  books  best  and  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  "The  Boarded-up  House"  now.  My  mother 
has  at  least  a  dozen  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas 
with  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy."  "Donald  and  Dorothy," 
"Lady  Jane"  and   several   other  well-known  stories. 

In  one  of  your  issues  there  was  a  letter  from  a  girl  in 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  who  said  that  Commodore  Perry  was  a 
great-great-unclc  of  hers  and  spoke  of  another  girl 
tellin.g  about  the  Perry  Centennial,  and  I  thought  she 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  there  is  someMiTit" else, 
living  in  his  birthplace,  who  is  related-toJiim. 

C)f  course  -we  had  l[UiTc  a  celebration  hereas~i^efr5''s 
birthplace.  Down  on  the  old  "Parade"  there  was  a 
model  of  his  flag-ship,  and  opposite  it.  though  in  the 
same   pond,   a   complete   little   model   of  the   battle-ship 


"Rhode  Island"  taken  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Park  was  all  strung  with  red-white- 
and-blue  lights  and  the  Laurence  Club,  which  was  once 
the  home  of  Perry  and  is  directly  opposite  his  statue  in 
the  Park,  was  also  illuminated. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  heard  two  women  wlio 
were  standing  opposite  the  monument  near  the  battle- 
ship say :  "Was  this  Perry  any  relation  to  the  Peary 
who  discovered  the  north  pole?"  and  that  right  in  his 
"home  town"  and  by  some  one  who  was  probably  a 
resident. 

Your  devoted  reader. 

Piivi.Lis  Hazard  (a,ge  14). 

Gf.akhart,  Ori:. 
Df.ak  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  a  year  and  a 
half    and    hope    to    take    you    many    more    years.      My 
grandma  used  to  take  you   for  her  six  little  girls,  and 
she  has  twenly-five  years  of  you  bound  in  her  library. 
I    love    "Tommy   and   the    Wishing-stone."      In    one    of 
our  papers  there  were  "Little  Stories  for  Bed-time"  and 
I    like   those   very   much   and   they   were   written    by   the 
same  person  who  wrote  "Tommy."     I  am  down  at  the 
beach  now  and  am  having  a  very  good  time. 
P"rom  your  reader, 
De.xter  Knowlton  Strong  (age  7). 

TWO  RAILROAD  HEROES 

"Say,  Jack,"  said  Tom  the  fireman  to  the  engineer  of 
No.  4  of  the  westbound  train  on  the  Leadville  and 
Ilayden  Railroad,  "did  you  see  the  dam  up  at  Twin- 
likes  is  getting  weak,  and  they  are  afraid  it  will 
break?" 

Jack  looked  ;i1  his  w.ilch  and  ;innouiiced  th.it  (he 
tr;iin  was  due. 

As  they  were  le:iving  the  room,  Tom  said  to  Jack: 
"You  must  be  careful  to-night,  the  tracks  are  very 
slippery,  and  it  is  snowing  hard." 

When  they  got  on  the  engine,  the  train  pulled  in. 
.'\fter  the  other  engine  had  run  into  the  yard.  Jack  and 
Tom  took  their  places.  When  the  signal  was  given. 
Jack  opened  the  throttle  slowly  and  the  big  locomotive 
started  on  its  way  to   Hayden.  about   ioq  miles  distant. 

On  they  sped  through  the  night  till  they  arrived  at  a 
tunnel.  After  coming  out  of  the  tunnel,  they  heard  a 
peculiar  roar  that  came  from  the  caiion  below  them. 
They  were  beginning  to  cross  the  trestle  when  the  noise 
came  louder  and  louder;  finally,  just  about  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  trestle,  Tom,  peering  through  the  darkness 
and  snow,  cried  : 

"Open  the  throttle.  Jack!  there  is  a  big  lot  of  water 
coming  !     It  will  wash  the  trestle  away." 

Jack  opened  the  throttle  and  the  engine  bounded 
forward.  But  just  as  the  train  had  stopped,  there  was 
a  furious  blast  of  broken  wood  and  the  trestle  had 
fallen. 

After  stopping  to  see  if  all  was  right  around  the 
train,  they  started  back  tow;irds  the  engine.     Jack  said: 

"Come  on  !  The  freight  that  leaves  Leadville  in 
fifty-two  minutes  will  be  wrecked  if  we  do  not  hurry 
and  get  to  Hayden  !  We  won't  be  able  to  telegraph 
back." 
'So  they  started  at  full  speed  and  got  to  Hayden  ten 
minutes  early,  two  minutes  before  tlie  train  was  to 
leave  Leadville.  Then  they  telegraphed  back  and  so 
saved  the  freight. 

William  Osgood  Field  (age  10). 


ANSWERS  TO    PUZZLES   IN   THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 


i  Aurelius. 

SL    ACROS' 


'  Misfortune  nobly  borne  is  good  fortu 


3.   Behead.     4.   Fn 


Athens,  Gri 


5.  Accent.     6.   Errors. 


Ailing. 


Su 


First  row, 
tvords:  I.  Sho-gun. 
6.  Mys-elf.  7.  Asi 
Rat-tan. 


las   Marner:    fourth 
Int-end.    3.  Lab-ors 
id.     8.    Rol-led.      o.  : 


Double  Diagona 
mand.  2.  Meande 
Present.     7.  Knavei 

Square 
..   Ela 
Erect. 


Elate 


While.     2.    1 
Ellis      2.   Llano.     3 
IV.      I.   Prate.     2.  Redan.     3.   Adept. 
Tress.     2.    Relet.     3.   Elope.     4.  Sepia. 
Opera.     3.    Debar,     4.   Erase.     5.   Lare 


e.  2.  Regal.  3.  Agora.  4. 
[umor.     3.    Image.      4.   Logic. 

Largo.  4.  Ingot.  5.  Sooty. 
4.    Tapir.       5.    Entry.      V.      i. 

5.   Steal.     VI.      1.   Yudel.    2. 


Broken  Words,     i.  Spring-field.    2.  Tal-la-has-see.    3.  Nash-vi 
.   In-diana-po-lis.       5.   Cleve-land.       6.   He-Iena.       7.   Oak-land. 
..ea-ven- worth.     9.  Anna-pol-is.     10.   Salt  Lake  City. 

Connected  Squares  and  Dia.monds.  L  i.  Dance.  2.  Awa 
.  Named.  4.  Crecy.  5,  Eddys  (error).  IL  i.  Grass.  2.  Ravel, 
ivena.  4.  Sends.  5.  Slash.  III.  i.  Award.  2.  Waver.  3.  Ave 
Bared.  2.  Atone.  3.  Roman. 
Ate.     ^.   Sta^< 


5.   Dents.    V.     i 

Ale.      3.  Alert, 
ror).     4.   Did.      5.   D.      VII I 


5.   T.      \^IL 


Sad. 


Had. 


Illustrated  Pri.mai.  Acrostic.    Long  Island. 
it,     3.   Needle.     4.  Gapnet.     5.  Iguana.     6.  Shrin 
bacus.     g.  Number.     lo.  Dagger. 


Geographical  Pkis 
Ellice.  3.  Tamana.  4. 
8.  Amazon.     9.   Dingle. 

unge.    8.  A  Puzzling  Pantkv 

I  pitcher,  48  oz. 

1  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above 


Acrostic.      Petrograd. 
cine.     5.  Orkney.     6.  Ge 


nted 


be 


ved 


later  than  the  24th  of  ( 
,v  York  City. 


Answe 


:Puz 


:  Nu 


i]v 


:v  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave 
:  received  before  June  24  from  "Midwood" — Evelyn  Hillm 
nd  Adi,"  13 — Hubert  Iiarentz< 


'  Chun 


BER  were  received  before  June  24  from  "Allil  and  Adi,"  13 — Hubert  liarentzen,  13— Mary  G.  White, 
.2— Elisabeth  Palms  Lewis,  12— Claire  A.  Hepner,  12— Orrin  Grimmell  Judd,  12— Janet  B.  Fine,  11— Phyllis  Voung.  11— Dorothy  Uerrall,  ,0— 
Florence  Noble,  9— Alice  Noel  Farrar,  8— Helen  A.  Moulton,  8— Frances  D.  Wilder,  6— Whitney  Ashbridj-e,  6— Elizabeth  Towiisend,  3— Natalie 
A.  Brigham,  2— Mary  S.  Cottrell,  2-Madeleine  Williams,  1— Nancy  Buttrick  Root,  i,  Wilfred  M.  Wilson,  1— Hewlett  Duryea,  i— Martha 
Leffler,  i— Joachim  T.  Stein,  i— Dorothy  Thorndyke,  i— Miriam  Hardy,  i— Mary  R.  Stichen,  i— Margaret  G.  Harper,  1— Winfield  H.  Perdun, 
I— James  Beach  Clow,  i-Leila  Barker,  i— Betty  R.  Croll,  1. 


CENTRAL  ACKOSTIC 

All  the  words  described  begin  with  the  same  letter  and 
contain  the  same  number  of  letters.  When  rightly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  middle  let- 
ters will  spell  the  name  of  a  very  famous  man. 

Cross-words  :  i.  To  return.  2.  To  parch.  3.  To  gov- 
ern. 4.  A  red  cosmetic.  5.  Dangerous.  6.  An  Indian 
prince.  7.  A  term  used  in  navigation.  8.  To  slacken. 
9.  To  increase.  10.  Boisterous.  11.  A  substance  useful 
lo  violinists.  12.  A  frill.  13.  To  attain  to.  14.  A  dis- 
charge from  the  eyes.  15.  Sleeps.  16.  A  fish  17. 
Pertaining  to  the  country. 

FRANCES  M.  AMES  (agc  13),  League  Member. 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE 

One  day  some  boys  asked  young  Mr.  Smith  how  old  his 
sister  Kate  and  her  pet  dog  were.     He  answered, 

"Two  years  ago  Kate  was  just  one  fourth  my  age, 
and  the  dog  was  just  one  half  as  old  as  she  was.  and 
one  eighth  as  old  as  I  was.  Three  years  ago  Kate  was 
one  fifth  as  old  as  I,  the  dog  was  one  third  as  old  as 
she,  and  one  fifteenth  as  old  as  I." 

How  old  were  Mr.  Smith,  Kate  and  the  dog? 

FLORENCE  WHITE  (age  ii).  League  Member. 

NOVEL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

iSilver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.      When    rightly   guessed   and    written   one   below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  former  ruler  of 


questions   may  be   answered   by 


a  country,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the 
name  of  the  country  in  which  he  ruled. 

Cross-words:  i.  Diaries.  2.  Not  conforming  to  rule 
or  system.  3.  Dampness.  4.  To  insnare.  5.  A  man 
employed  in  tending  sheep.  6.  A  bedlain.  7.  Holds 
aloof.  8.  To  divest  of  supreme  authority.  9.  Fancied. 
10.  Traveling  bags.      11.  A   formal  offer.     12.  A  young 

""""■  ALICE    PETERSON    (age    I3). 

A  KETTLE  OF  FISH 

Each   of  the   following 
the  name  of  a  fish. 

I.  What  fish  is  a  dupe?  2.  What  fish  is  a  linden 
tree?  3.  What  fish  is  a  gentle  blow?  4.  What  fish  is 
popular  in  winter?  5.  What  fish  finds  fault?  6.  What 
fish  catches  fish?  7.  What  fish  is  the  heather?  8.  What 
fish  is  part  of  the  foot?  9.  What  fish  is  a  long  wooden 
staff  with  a  pointed  steel  head?  10.  What  fish  is  a 
noisy  instrument  in  a  band? 

ANNE  c.  COBURN  (agc  14),  League  Member. 

CONNECTING  WORDS 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  four  letters.  Use 
the  last  two  letters  of  the  first  word  for  the  first  two  of 
the  second  word,  and  so  on. 

I.  Feeble.  2.  Allied  by  nature.  3.  A  Peruvian  ruler. 
4.  A  cask.  5.  To  convey.  6.  Border.  7.  Harness.  8. 
A  street  urchin.  9.  A  religious  superior.  10.  Tempta- 
tion. II.  An  article.  12.  An  Arabian  military  com- 
mander. 

ELIZABETH  G.  JONES   (age  14)  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


WOUn-SOlJARE 


I.   A  BIRD.     2.   Fixed  price.      3.   A   feminine   name.     4. 
Adjacent. 

EMILY  NELSON  GUiVNELL  (age  lo),  Lcague  Member. 


ILLVSTKATBU  PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

£  ^  l»)g  U  The  names  of  the  six  animals  shown  in 
9  >J-L"£T  the  above  picture  each  contain  five  letters. 
Q  y)  pit  €"  When  these  are  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
■9  S^?,CH  ten  one  below  another,  the  initials  will 
E  A  S  L  E  ^P'-"  tl"^  surname  of  a  famous  American 
R  Oia\  W  author.  The  letters  indicated  by  the  num- 
bers from  I  to  8  will  spell  the  surname  of 
another  famous  American.  They  were  born  in  houses 
th;il  stand  side  by  side.  Who  w-ere  the  two  famous 
men  ? 

l>lA(i<)N.\L 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  numl)cr  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginning  with  the  upi)er,  left- 
hand  letter,  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  let- 
ter, will  spell  the  name  of  a  pleasant  holiday. 

Cross-words  :  i.  To  become  listless  or  sad.     2.  Disas- 
ter.     3.    Idiotic.      4.    Written    down.      5.    Manifest.      6. 
Very  coldly.     7.  A  time  of  celebration.     8.  Happily. 
HENRY  N.  PIERCE  (age  12),  League  Member. 

KKVKRSALS 

{Stiver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:    Reverse  a   room   in  a   hospital,  and  make  to 
pull.     Answer,  ward,  draw. 

I.   Reverse  a  place  of  public  sale,  and  make  a  vehicle. 
2.   Reverse  opportunity,  and  make  to  send  out.     3.   Re- 


\erse  to  twist  around,  and  make  pinches.  4.  Reverse 
to  make  senseless,  and  make  the  fruit  of  certain  trees. 
5.  Reverse  to  exist,  and  make  wicked.  6.  Reverse  in- 
struments of  war.  and  make  cosy.  7.  Reverse  night- 
flying  creatures,  and  make  to  pierce.  8.  Reverse  to  eat, 
and  make  a  feminine  name.  9.  Reverse  a  Latin  prepo- 
sition, and  make  a  famous  volcano. 

When  the  foregoing  nine  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  reversed,  their  initials  will  spell  one  of  the 
L'niti-d  States.  ,  ,, 

CONSTANCE    M.    PHITCHETT     (,lge     l6). 

SWASTIK.V 

P -;- .c  X  .u. -»S  i      {Li  (0 

t^k"^   p   I    I 

I  v^?  \ — ' 

I  I  I  9 ,0 


Re^F^^frW 


From  i  to  2,  an  illustration  ;  2  to  3.  void  ;  3  to  4,  a  tree; 
4  to  5,  to  squander  ;  5  to  6,  termination  ;  6  to  7,  an  awk- 
ward situation  ;  7  to  8,  aphorisin  ;  8  to  9,  to  deface ;  9  to 
10,  to  untwist;  10  to  11,  edict;  11  to  12,  to  speak  in  a 
low  voice;  12  to  13,  swift;  13  to  14.  lair;  14  to  15, 
unusual;  15  to  16,  fortune;  16  to  17,  to  shake;  17  to  18, 
ground;  iS  to  19,  very  warm;  19  to  20,  a  Vagabond;  20 
to  I,  an  article  of  food. 

ELWVN  B.  WHITE  (age  1 5),  League  Member. 

THE  HIDDKN  VKHICLE 

A  VEHICLE  is  hidden  in  the  following  sentence.  How 
many  can  find  it  ? 

Do    VOU    SEE  A   BEE   ON    THAT    FLOWER? 

MARCIA  GALE  (agc  1 3),  League  Member. 
CONNECTKO  WOKDS 

'Jffi/a--  •  ■  3  ■  ■  -4 


From  i  to  2,  departing;  2  to  3,  a  small  lizard;  3  to  4,  a 
Greek  letter;  i  to  5,  a  measure  of  weight;  2  to  6,  an 
imaginary  being ;  3  to  7,  a  famous  Parisian  theater ;  4  to 
8,  in  company;  5  to  6,  pertaining  to  Scandinavia;  6  to  7, 
a  feminine  name ;  8  to  7,  an  urchin  ;  9  to  5.  to  treat  with 
contempt ;  6  to  10,  to  enrich  by  a  gift ;  7  to  11,  a  female 
relation;  8  to  12,  a  famous  general;  9  to  10,  to  twist; 
II  to  10,  a  joint  of  the  body;  11  to  12,  occurrence;  13 
to  9,  a  fragrant  powder;  10  to  14,  a  common  liquid;  11 
to  15,  weariness;  12  to  16,  a  fish;  14  to  13,  a  slang  term 
for  money;  15  to  14,  to  bury;  16  to  15,  a  nymph  of 
paradise. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the  let- 
ters represented  by  the  figures  from  i  to  16  will  spell 
the  name  of  an  illustrious  American. 

HLTBERT  BARENTZEN  (age  1 5),  League  Member. 
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A    FAMILY   CONSPIRACY 


BY  ELIZABETH   WEIR 


"Barbara  Vail,  do  you  realize  that  it  is  just 
eight  years  since  our  mother  has  seen  licr 
mother?" 

"Eight  years?     It  can't  be,  Charlotte!" 

"Whether  it  can  or  can  not,  it  is." 

"But  Grandmother  and  Crandfather  were  here 
the  year  I  was  graduated  from  high  school." 

"Which  was  just  e.xactly  eight  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  your  youthful  appearance." 

"And  you  went  to  California  year  before  last." 

"Yes,  I  went.    But  am  I  Mother  ?" 

"But  did  n't  Mother  go  out?" 

"Mother  went  out  ten  years  ago,  with  two  ba- 
bies to  take  care  of,  and  they  were  sick  and 
peevish  for  three  weeks ;  and  then  she  had  to 
hurry  home  because  Father  broke  his  leg.  What 
sort  of  a  satisfactory  visit  do  you  call  that?" 

"You  've  certainly  made  out  a  pretty  bad  case." 

"It  is  a  bad  case.  Now,  even  if  you  were  mar- 
ried to  as  clever  a  man  as  Father,  if  there  be 
another  such,  and  had  as  charming  a  bevy  of  sons 
and  daughters  as  the  Vail  family, — oh, -don't 
trouble  to  bow— do  you  think  you  'd  be  able  to 
endure  eight  years  without  Mumsie?  I  *d  die  of 
homesickness.  And  then  think  of  Grandmother 
and  Grandfather!  If  I  thought  a  lot  of  selfish 
children  would  make  me  neglect  my  parents  as 
Mother  has  neglected  hers,  I  'd  — I  'd  disown  them 
in  their  cradles !" 

Charlotte  fairly  sputtered  in  her  indignation. 

"Selfish  children !"  Barbara  bridled.  "What 
have  we  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"We  have  everything  to  do  with  it.  Or  at 
least  our  various  illnesses,  and  vacations,  and 
college  educations,  and  trousseaux,  and  thought- 
lessness have.     Has  there  been  a  single  summer 


within  your  remembrance  when  one  or  all  of  us 
has  n't  had  tj-phoid  fever,  or  measles,  or  a  pa'ssion 
for  learning,  or  a  desire  for  travel,  or  a  desperate 
need  of  some  kind,  that  Father  and  Mother  have 
not  sacrificed  themselves  to  gratify?" 

"But  we  've  all  helped." 

"Oh  yes,  we  've  all  helped  !  I  am  paying  a 
small  stipend  into  the  family  treasury  out  of  my 
princely  salary.  You  are  housekeeper  and  gen- 
eral manager,  thereby  not  only  saving  the  wages 
of  our  ancient  handmaiden,  but  stretching  the 
family  income  to  cover  an  inconceivable  multi- 
tude of  needs.  Jack  is  paying  for  Betty's  music 
lessons.  But  there  are  Betty  and  the  twins  to  be 
clothed  and  educated,  and  last  night  Father  and 
Mother  decided  that  Horton  must  have  his  post- 
graduate year,  even  if  Betty  had  to  wait  for 
college." 

"But  Father's  practice —  ?" 

"Father's  practice  covers  the  whole  of  this  and 
parts  of  several  adjoining  counties,  but  you  know 
Father.  He  never  sends  a  bill  unless  the  people 
fairly  exude  prosperity ;  and  when  he  does  collect 
one,  there  are  at  least  three  poor  patients  who 
need  food  or  medicine.  It  's  been  better  since 
Betty  took  charge  of  the  books,  but  even  Betty 
can't  prevent  Father  and  Mother  from  being  gen- 
erous. I  know  the  larger  part  of  my  contribu- 
tion goes  into  the  church  treasury." 

"We  can't  make  over  our  parents,  Charlotte, 
and  we  would  n't  if  we  could.  The  point  is, 
does  Mother  want  to  go  to  California?" 

"Does  she  ivant  to  go?  Oh,  Babs  !  I  wish  you 
could  have  heard  her  voice  when  she  said  last 
night:  'Horton  must  have  his  chance.  Father. 
California  can  wait.'   If  Mother  ever  complained  ! 
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But  California  has  always  had  to  wait  for  one 
of  us." 

"Then  Mother  's  going.  That  's  settled.  Let 's 
hold  a  family  council  to  discuss  ways  and  means." 

"Practical  Babs  to  the  rescue !  But  I  don't 
see  how  we  are  to  manage  it.  Jack's  salary  and 
mine  together  till  June  would  n't  compass  it. 
even  if  Mother  would  let  us." 

"Mother  's  going  just  the  same.  You  let  me 
sleep  over  it,  and  I  '11  evolve  a  plan  of  some 
kind." 

When  Barbara  slept  over  a  plan,  the  rest  of 
the  family  usually  considered  it  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  this  seemed  too  big  an  undertaking  even 
for  Babs'  fertile  ingenuity,  and  it  was  rather  a 
disconsolate  group  that  gathered  in  the  barn  loft 
the  next  afternoon.  Formal  notes  sent  out  by 
Charlotte  had  announced  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting.  Horton,  home  for  his  Easter  vacation, 
was  chairman.  Gertrude,  the  married  daughter, 
had  been  telephoned  for,  and  acted  as  recording 
secretary.  Betty  volunteered  to  be  treasurer,  in 
case  any  one  had  contributions  (other  than  ad- 
vice) to  make,  which,  from  the  usual  condition 
of  the  Vail  purses,  did  n't  seem  at  all  likely.  The 
twins  sat  half  buried  in  the  hay,  rather  overawed 
at  being  admitted  to  the  councils  of  their  elders. 

Horton,  in  all  the  dignity  of  a  senior  medico. 
rapped  upon  the  joist  for  order,  and  in  his  best 
oratorical  style  stated  the  object  for  which  the 
gathering  was  called,  viz. :  "To  speed  our  super- 
fluous parents  on  a  summer  jaunt  to  California." 

"Parents?"  Charlotte  ejaculated,  sitting  up 
straight. 

Horton  ignored  the  interruption.  "The  Chair 
is  now  willing  to  entertain  a  motion." 

Immediately  Barbara  was  upon  her  feet.  "I 
move  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Derrick  \'ail  be  deported 
from  this  State  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  un- 
der bond  not  to  return  until  September  first, 
bringing  with  them  satisfactory  evidence  that 
they  have  visited  Grandmother  and  Grandfather 
Morse  and  have  seen  the  wonders  of  the  western 
world  to  their  great  physical  and  mental  improve- 
ment." 

"Second  the  motion !"  Betty  called  from  her 
favorite  perch  on  the  hay. 

"But,  children,"  Gertrude  Dunham  protested, 
"have  you  any  idea  what  such  a  trip  would  cost 
—not  to  speak  of  Father's  loss  of  time,  even  if  he 
could  find  any  one  to  take  his  practice  for  the 
summer  ?" 

"Now,  Gertrude  Dunham,  just  because  you  're 
married  and  have  family  cares  of  your  own,  don't 
croak."  Barbara  remonstrated.  "Betty  's  got  the 
figures.  Cousin  Merle  kept  a  strict  account  of 
everything  she  and  Cousin  Robert  spent  last  sum- 


mer, and  she  gave  the  total  to  Betty.  Read  the 
sum,  Betty." 

Even  Horton,  who  had  by  this  time  given  up 
any  attempt  at  parliamentary  procedure,  gasped 
as  Betty  pronounced  the  awful  amount. 

"It  's  a  physical  impossibility,  Babs.  We  might 
among  us  send  Mother,  but  we  could  n't  manage 
Father."     Gertrude's  tone  was  elder-sisterly. 

"Father  is  difficult  to  manage,"  admitted  Bar- 
bara, "but  please  don't  think  of  all  the  impossi- 
bilities first  and  throw  cold  water  on  all  the 
beautiful  possibilities.  Just  think  I  Father  and 
Mother  have  n't  been  traveling  together  since 
we  were  little  things;  and  Father— people,  there  's 
a  medical  convention  in  Denver,  and  Father  's 
been  asked  to  send  a  paper  to  be  read.  For  the 
honor  of  the  family,  are  you  willing  to  let  some 
ignorant  young  doctor—" 

"Hear,  hear  !"  interrupted  Horton. 

''Some  other  ignorant  young  doctor,"  Barbara 
grinned  back  at  him,  ''stammer  over  Father's 
paper  ?  Father  's  never  thought  of  going,  and  at 
first  was  n't  willing  to  take  the  time  to  prepare 
the  paper.     It  's  time  we  took  him  in  hand." 

Gertrude's  pride  in  her  father  was  instantly 
aroused,  as  Barbara  had  meant  it  to  be. 

"Roger  says—"  A  simultaneous  and  prolonged 
groan  burst  forth  from  the  rest  of  the  \'ails. 
They  adored  Roger,  but  Gertrude's  citations  of 
Roger's  opinions  were  too  liberally  sprinkled 
through  her  conversations  for  the  \'ail  sense  of 
proportion. 

"Roger  says,"  Gertrude  continued,  apparently 
oblivious  to  the  disconcerting  sound,  "that  Fa- 
ther is  the  most  brilliant  man  he  knows." 

".•\s  if  we  needed  a  Roger  Dunham  to  come 
into  the  family  to  tell  us  that !"  Charlotte  sniffed. 

".As  I  was  about  to  remark,  Roger  says  that 
Father's  articles  in  the  medical  journals  last  year 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention ;  and  that  when 
the  great  Dr.  Endicott  was  here  last  summer,  he 
consulted  Father  about  a  puzzling  case  in  his  own 
family,  and  he  said  Father  had  a  perfect  genius 
for  diagnosis." 

Barbara  followed  up  her  advantage  swiftly. 

"Well  then,  ought  n't  Father  to  go  to  that 
medical  convention,  and  meet  the  other  big  men 
of  his  profession?  He  's  been  practising  in  this 
little  town  for  thirty  years,  and  except  for  col- 
lege friends  stopping  off  to  see  him,  and  very 
occasional  and  very  brief  visits  to  the  city  hospi- 
tals, he  's  been  buried." 

"All  this  argument  is  n't  getting  us  anywhere," 
broke  in  Horton.  "\\'hat  's  your  plan,  Babs,  if 
you  have  one  ?  " 

"Of  course  she  has  one.  Did  you  ever  know 
old  Babs  to  be  \Vithout?"  put  in  Charlotte. 


'EVEN  IF  WE  PERSUADED  FATHER  AND  MOTHER  NOW,  WE  COULD  NT 
TRUST  THEM,'  SAID  BARBARA."     (SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 
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Barbara  flushed,  but  started  bravely  in. 

"I  know  you  '11  all  think  it  a  wild  idea,  but,  if 
you  are  willing  to  deceive  our  innocent  parents 
temporarily  for  their  own  good,  we  can  do  it.  " 

Gertrude  looked  grave.  Straightforwardness 
was  ingrained  in  the  Vail  family,  and  she  had  a 
responsible,  matronly  air  toward  her  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

"Betty  says,"  Barbara  went  on,  "that  Father's 
practice  brings  in  a  good  income." 

"When   he  collects   it,"   interpolated   Betty. 

"Father  would  n't  want  you  to  do  any  collect- 
ing." Gertrude  interposed  hastily. 

"Of  course  not.  Father  cannot  lie  made  ridic- 
ulous," said  Horton. 

"Please  don't  interrupt,  Horton.  Father's  pro- 
fessional dignity  will  remain  undisturbed." 

"I  can  collect  from  Godfather  Bennett,  can't 
I  ?"  called  out  Betty. 

"Godfather  Bennett!  you  don't  mean  to  say—" 

"Oh,  he  's  just  a  little  slow  sometimes  Go  on, 
Babs." 

Barbara  settled  herself  for  a  long  argument, 
although  she  knew  that  they  all  were  anxious  to 
be  convinced.  Even  the  little  twins  looked  wise 
and  attentive. 

"Well,  people,  you  all  know  the  besetting  sin 
of  our  parents  is  generosity.  W'e  have  allowed 
them  to  develop  abnormally  their  bumps  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Now  it  is  too  late  to  reform  them,  but 
we  can  at  least  restrain  them.  Aggravated  cases 
need  severe  remedies.  Now,  let  's  get  down  to 
figures.  Charlotte  here,  since  she  's  been  teach- 
ing, has  paid  five  dollars  a  week  into  the  family 
treasury.  If  Charlotte  should  suddenly  develop 
a  dire  need  to  save  that  amount  for  a  trip  this 
summer,  would  Mother  say  a  word?" 

"Not  one,  and  she  'd  probably  add  to  the 
fund—" 

"Exactly!  Go  up  head,  Gertrude.  If  Father 
and  Mother  think  it  's  for  some  one  else,  they 
can  save  beautifully.  Now  that  's  my  plan.  We 
will  make  them  do  their  own  saving." 

"But  that  's  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,"  Ger- 
trude objected.  "I  wish  I  could  help  more,  but 
really  I  suppose  Roger  ought  not  to  have  married 
me  at  all  until  his  college  debts  were  paid. 
With  those  and  the  payments  on  the  house,  we 
never  have  anything  left  over.  In  a  few  years 
we  '11  be  all  right,  with  Roger's  ability,"  she 
added  proudly. 

Another  concerted  groan  was  stifled  by  Bar- 
bara's warning  finger.  She  needed  unanimity  of 
opinion  for  her  plan. 

"Nobody  is  asked  for  any  contributions,  Ger- 
trude, but  could  n't  you  borrow  from  Father  ?" 
Barbara  asked  gravelv. 


"Borrow  from  Father?"  Gertrude  was  plainly 
horrified. 

"Oh,  temporarily,  I  mean;  to  meet  a  payment 
on  the  house  or  something  like  that.  He  's  al- 
ways lending  to  people,  and  half  of  them  never 
pay  back.     It  will  be  safe  with  Roger." 

"But  Roger—" 

"Of  course  Roger  won't  like  Father  to  think 
he  's  impecunious ;  neither  do  I  like  Mother  to 
think  I  'm  selfish,  but  I  'm  going  to  let  her,  until 
June,"  said  Charlotte  severely.  "It  won't  hurt 
Roger." 

Gertrude  hesitated,  and  Barbara  pleaded : 

"You  know,  Gertrude,  even  if  we  persuaded 
Father  and  Mother  now,  we  could  n't  trust  them. 
There  d  be  a  deficit  in  the  church,  or  a  poor 
family  would  have  illness.  It  is  n't  good  for 
the  other  people  in  this  town  to  have  Father 
and  Mother  always  making  up  deficits  and  taking 
care  of  the  poor.  It  does  n't  give  them  a  fair 
chance  to  develop  their  own  generosity.  But  if 
we  have  the  money  and  spring  it  on  them  sud- 
denly, and  Father  sees  the  light  in  Mother's  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  own  mother,  noth- 
ing can  hold  him  back." 

"But  Father's  practice—"  Gertrude  was  still 
skeptical  of  the  feasibility  of  Barbara's  plan. 

"H'm !"  Morton's  boyish  face  was  embar- 
rassed. "That  's  my  share.  It  's  hard  to  make 
my  family  realize  it,  but  1  '11  be  a  full-fledged 
M.D.  in  June,  and  I  'm  coming  home  and  can 
look  after  Father's  practice  this  summer.  Hil- 
ton 's  a  ridiculously  healthy  summer  climate ; 
and  after  Father  's  practised  here  for  thirty 
years,  I  'd  like  to  see  any  patient  of  his  desert. 

"Then — I  was  going  to  tell  Father  and  Mother 
last  night,  but  Charlotte  would  n't  let  me— for  the 
rest  of  this  term  and  all  of  next  year  I  'm  to 
have  charge  of  one  of  the  free  clinics.  It  will 
])ay  all  my  expenses,  so  Father's  monthly  check 
can  go  into  the  California  fund.  He  's  already 
putting  away  something  for  my  postgraduate 
year,  and  you  girls  can  encourage  him  to  add 
to  it." 

"Could  n't  I  sprain  a  finger  or  something,  and 
let  Jack's  money  for  my  lessons  with  Miss  Walton 
go  into  the  fund?"  Betty  asked  hopefully.  Betty's 
love  for  music  did  not  include  a  love  for  the 
drudgery  of  practice. 

"You  may  not.  Miss  Lazy!"  Gertrude  replied 
severely.  "You  can  put  in  full  time  practising. 
But  I  did  hear  yesterday  that  Miss  W'alton  had 
been  called  away  suddenly  and  won't  be  back 
until  fall.  We  'II  write  to  Jack  to-night.  I  'm 
sure  he  '11  let  the  music  money  go  into  the  Cali- 
fornia fund," 

Horton   and    Barbara    winked   at    one   another 
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cheerfully.  They  had  feared  Gertrude's  opposi- 
tion most,  but  she  had  said,  "ll'c  11  write  to 
Jack,"  in  that  decisive  tone  of  hers,  and  they 
knew  their  cause  was  won. 

The  twins  had  been  quiet  and  attentive,  listen- 
ing to  their  elders  as  long  as  human  nature  could 
endure,  but  now  with  a  whoop  they  turned  a 
handspring  in  the  hay,  appeared  upright  before 
Horton,  and  together  proffered  their  assistance. 

"Father  's  promised  to  double  everything  we 
save  out  of  our  allowance,"  Jane  began. 

"Or  earn,"  added  James. 

"For  bicycles,"  said  Jane. 

''We  've  got  five  dollars  each  now." 

"That  's  twenty  dollars  altogether  when  we 
collect  from  Daddy." 

"And  we  '11  save  every  penny." 

"And  weed  Mrs.  West's  garden." 

"And  do  errands  for  Godfather  Bennett." 

"And  make  Father  pay  up  promptly." 

"And  give  it  to  the  California  fund,"  James 
finished  out  of  breath. 

"Father  will  probably  give  us  the  bicycles  any- 
how, ne.xt  year,"  added  Jane,  complacently. 

"He  probably  will,  wise  child,"  agreed  Horton, 
amid  general  laughter. 

Barbara,  who  saw  her  beautiful  plan  working 
out  so  successfully,  was  looking  thoughtfully  out 
of  the  window.  Even  the  twins  had  something  to 
contribute,  but  she  had  nothing.  She  could  n't 
even  save  out  of  the  table  allowance,  with  all 
those  healthy  appetites  to  satisfy.  She  would  n't 
have  a  part  in  her  own  plan.  Charlotte  caught 
her  sister's  wistful  look,  and  the  understanding 
1)etween  these  two  told  her  the  trouble. 

"Look  here!"  she  called  out.  "Here  's  Babs 
shirking.  If  the  Vail  family  is  pledged  to  de- 
ceive its  parents,  we  can't  allow  Babs  to  walk 
lilameless.  Let  's  all  develop  an  alarming  in- 
crease of  appetite,  and  compel  Barbara  to  com- 
plain of  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  ask  for  a 
corresponding  increase  of  table  allowance.  Then 
we  '11  deny  ourselves,  and  Babs  can  contribute  the 
surplus  to  the  California  fund." 

Barbara's  shining  eyes  thanked  her  sister,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up  in  a  general  scuffle  that 
caused  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vail,  driving  in  from  a 
country  visit,  to  smile  at  each  other. 

"Those  children  never  will  entirely  grow  up," 
the  doctor  said.  "Look  at  Gertrude !  Even 
Horton  is  scarcely  a  match  for  her." 

The  programme,  as  mapped  out  in  the  barn, 
was  faithfully  carried  out.  Horton  returned  to 
his  medical  college,  with  a  check  for  his  next 
month's  expenses  in  his  pocket,  and  a  generous 
addition  from  his  mother,  for  "any  little  extras." 

"And  I  had  to  let  Mother  think  I  'd  spend  her 


little  savings,"  he  confided  ruefully  to  Betty  as 
he  kissed  her  good-by  at  the  station. 

Roger  Dunham,  prodded  thereto  by  Gertrude, 
and  his  scruples  overruled  with  the  assistance  of 
the  rest  of  the  Vails,  went  reluctantly  to  ask  his 
father-in-law  for  a  loan. 

"There  is  n't  another  man  I  'd  do  it  for,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  came  home  shamefacedly  with 
the  promise  that  Dr.  Vail  would  have  Betty  send 


"I'KRCHED   ON    THE   ARM    OF    HIS   CHAIK,    SHE    TOI.U    HI.M 
THE    WHOLE    STORY."      (SEE    NEXT    P.\GE.) 

out  some  overdue  bills,  and  the  necessary  amount 
would  probably  be  collected. 

Charlotte  pleaded  the  strain  of  her  first  year's 
teaching  and  the  need  for  a  summer's  trip,  to 
beg  off  from  her  usual  contribution. 

'T  did  n't  say  whose  trip,  but  I  felt  ashamed 
through  and  through,  because  Mother  was  so 
sweet  about  it.  She  said  she  and  Father  had 
only  let  me  do  it  because  they  felt  it  was  better 
for  me,  but  they  would  be  so  glad  for  me  to 
have  the  extra  pleasure." 

The  twins  ate  four  eggs  apiece  the  morning 
after  the  conference,  and  dainty  Betty  passed  her 
plate  for  pudding  three  times.  When,  in  addi- 
tion, Charlotte  asked  for  a  heavier  lunch-basket, 
Barbara's  request  for  an  increased  budget  seemed 
quite  reasonable.  The  twins  developed  such  un- 
precedented  thrift   and   industry   that    Dr.    Vail 
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almost  regretted  his  promise  to  duplicate  all 
their  savings  and  earnings. 

But,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  sum  which 
Jack  continued  to  send  for  Betty's  music  lessons, 
the  California  fund  grew  slowly.  Betty  puckered 
her  brows  over  the  savings  account  which  had 
been  banked  in  her  name. 

"We  must  n't  fail  now,"  she  said  to  Charlotte. 
"But  it  "s  the  first  of  May,  and  we  have  n't 
nearly  enough.  I  wish  Godfather  Bennett  were 
at  home." 

"But,  Betty,"  Charlotte  protested,  "you  must 
n't  ask  Godfather  Bennett !" 

"You  agreed  that  I  could  collect  from  him,  did 
n't  you?  I  'm  afraid  he  'II  send  the  check  to 
Father,  and  he  owes  a  big  bill." 

"Oh,  I  see  !" 

Godfather  Bennett  did  come  home  the  next 
week,  and  Betty  carried  her  bank-book  and  her 
puckered  brows  to  him.  Perched  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair,  she  told  him  the  whole  story.  The 
\'ail  children  had  gone  to  Godfather  Bennett 
with  all  the  secrets  they  could  n't  hold,  ever  since 
they  were  wee  things.  The  doctor's  children  had 
been  the  joy  of  his  lonely  life,  but  his  heart  held 
a  special  corner  for  brown-haired  Betty,  who 
bore  the  name  of  the  wife  whom  he  had  lost  the 
year  Betty  was  born. 

"And,  Godfather,"  Betty  asked,  when,  out  of 
breath,  she  had  finished  her  tale,  "would  you  be 
willing  to  pay  me  the  bill  you  owe  Father?  It  's 
a  pretty  big  one,  you  know." 

"I  suppose  you  think  it  ought  to  be  twice  as 
big,  don't  you,  Miss  Greedy?"  he  asked,  pinching 
her  ear. 

"Well,  I  should  n't  have  thought  of  mentioning 
it,  but  since  you  ask  me,"  Betty  flashed  back  at 
him,  her  dimples  all  out,  "Father  never  charges 
you  for  the  times  when  you  stop  in  to  see  the 
family  and  groan  so  much  that  he  takes  you  into 
the  office  and  prescribes  for  you ;  nor  for  the 
times  you  send  your  cook  over,— she  's  always 
'poorly,  thank  you,'  — and  he  's  always  taken  care 
of  your  coachman's  family  and — " 

"You  young  Shylock  !"  Godfather  Bennett  in- 
terrupted, glowering  at  her. 

But  Betty  w'as  unabashed.  "If  Father  would 
just  let  me  make  out  the  bills  I"  she  continued 
serenely. 

"What  would  you  do.  Miss  Thrifty?" 

"I  'd  send  a  bill  to  Judge  Shattuck  for  all  the 
typhoid  cases  Father  had  last  summer  in  his 
tumble-down  tenements;  and  another  one  to  Mr. 
Miller  for  Sam  Crothers'  broken  leg.  Oh,  they 
both  did  everything  possible  for  Sam  Crothers 
and  the  typhoid  patients !  Mrs.  Shattuck  and 
Mrs.  Miller  carried  delicacies  to  the  sick.     Judge 


Shattuck  put  city  water  in  right  away,  and  Mr. 
Miller  had  the  bridge  repaired,  but  nobody 
thought  of  Father.  He  always  has  taken  care  of 
all  the  poor  sick  in  this  town,  and  I  suppose  he 
always  will.  Why,  when  the  typhoid  was  so  bad, 
he  had  to  refuse  to  help  Dr.  Creighton  operate 
in  Denton,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  case !  Fa- 
ther wanted  to  go,  but  would  n't  leave  because 
of  the  typhoid.  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  people  I  'd 
send  bills  to,  and  lots  more  I  'd  dun.  When  peo- 
ple are  poor  and  afterwards  get  rich,  they  pay 
the  grocer,  the  iceman,  and  the  coal  man,  but 
they  forget  the  doctor." 

Godfather  Bennett  was  very  thoughtful  after 
Betty  went  home.  The  saucy  little  min.x  was 
right.  Hilton  had  come  to  regard  Dr.  Derrick 
\'ail  as  a  public  institution,  for  which  it  paid 
taxes  and  to  whose  services  it  had  a  right.  He 
thought  of  the  years  before  his  wife  died,  years 
of  suffering,  but  suffering  relieved  and  made 
bearable  by  Dr.  \'airs  constant  care.  He 
thought  of  his  own  stiffened  leg.  Years  ago  the 
city  specialist  had  told  him  he  must  lose  it,  but 
Dr.  \'ail  had  saved  it  for  him,  and  received  in 
return  thankless  grumbling  because  of  the 
twinges  of  pain  he  still  felt.  He  thought  of  Sary 
Ann,  his  cook,  whose  frequent  ailments  only  Dr. 
\'ail  could  relieve.  Why,  the  woman  was  forever 
ruiming  over  to  him!  He  thought  of  the  coach- 
man's family.  He  had  n't  counted  the  children 
lately,  but  there  had  been  a  new  baby  every  year 
or  two,  and  they  ran  through  the  childish  ail- 
ments with  clock-like  precision. 

Well,  well,  well  I  Where  was  that  doctor's  bill  ? 
Pounding  with  his  cane  as  he  walked,  he  marched 
into  the  library,  searched  his  files,  pulled  out  his 
check-book,  and,  glancing  contemptuously  at  the 
offending  bill,  wrote  a  check  for  three  times  the 
amount,  payable  to  Miss  Betty  Vail,  Treasurer. 

"I  '11  see  Shattuck,  Miller,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  morning.  The  Vails  would  n't  accept 
even  voluntary  contributions  to  the  California 
fund,  but  I  guess  this  town  can  be  made  to  pay 
its  just  debts,"  he  growled  to  himself  before  turn- 
ing out  the  lights. 

Two  weeks  later,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vail  were  re- 
turning from  one  of  the  many  visits  to  country 
patients  on  which  it  was  possible  for  Mrs.  Vail 
to  accompany  the  doctor  since  Barbara  had  re- 
lieved her  of  the  household  management.  Dr. 
\'ail  had  been  silent  and  plainly  troubled  all  the 
way. 

"What  is  it.  Derrick?"  his  wife  asked  at  last. 

"Has  it  struck  you  that  the  children  are  rather 
reckless  in  their  expenditures  lately.  Mother?"  he 
answered. 

Gentle  Mrs.  \'ail  looked  grieved.     She  had  not 
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confessed  it  to  herself,  but  Barbara  certainly  had 
been  setting  a  rather  meager  table  lately  in  spite 
of  the  much  increased  allowance.  And  Charlotte, 
usually  so  eager  to  show  her  purchases,  had  been 
carrying  unopened  packages  to  her  own  room 
for  some  time.  Through  the  open  door  Mrs. 
Vail  had  seen  her  displaying  a  new  raincoat  and 
a  new  silk  umbrella  to  Barbara.  Of  course  the 
child  wanted  to  look  nice  for  her  trip— strange 
she  had  n't  decided  where  she  wanted  to  go- 
but  her  old  raincoat  was  scarcely  shabby.  And 
Betty,  too,  confiding  little  Betty  had  been  posi- 
tively secretive  about  Jack's  weekly  check  for 
music  lessons.  The  child  had  been  receiving  an 
unusual  amount  of  mail  lately,  and  she  had  al- 
ways carried  it  up-stairs  to  Babs'  room,  but  never 
mentioned  it. 

Mrs.  \'ail  had  tried  not  to  feel  hurt,  but  could 
it  be  that  she  was  losing  her  dear  girls'  confi- 
dence ?  Were  they  all  becoming  a  little  merce- 
nary? Even  the  twins  had  lately  been  demanding 
pay  for  little  services  that  should  have  been  vol- 
untary. She  had  not  answered  her  husband's 
question,  and  he  continued : 

"I  don't  like  to  find  fault,  but  I  'm  afraid  Ger- 
trude and  Roger  are  making  a  great  mistake.  It 
was  only  because  I  thought  Gertrude  was  trained 
to  economy  that  I  consented  to  their  marriage 
before  Roger  was  out  of  debt,  but  they  are  add- 
ing to  it.  I  did  n't  tell  you  that  Roger  came  to 
me  to  borrow  money  not  long  ago.  It  rather 
crippled  me  to  let  him  have  it.  Collections  have 
been  poor  lately.  I  never  have  asked  anybody 
for  a  bill,  but  I  think  I  '11  have  to  speak  to  Ben- 
nett.    His  is  the  largest  outstanding  account. 

"And  Mother,  Horton's  expenses  seem  to  me 
rather  amazing.  I  had  hoped  that  during  his 
last  years  he  would  find  some  way  of  helping 
himself  a  little,  but  it  has  not  seemed  to  occur  to 
him." 

Mother  \'ail  was  on  the  defensive  immedi- 
ately. 

''Father,  I  'm  sure  the  poor  boy  is  working  hard, 
and  perhaps  there  are  n't  so  many  opportunities 
for  self-support  as  there  were  when  you  were 
in  college.  His  letters  are  so  short  lately;  he 
says  he  never  was  so  busy." 

But  neither  the  doctor  nor  his  wife  w-as  en- 
tirely satisfied.  In  the  mind  of  each  was  the  fear 
that  they  had  been  spoiling  their  own  children. 

And  just  then  they  drove  into  the  yard,  and 
down  from  the  barn  loft,  apparently  in  one  heap, 
tumbled  the  entire  family  of  \'ails.  Roger  Dun- 
ham was  the  first  to  pick  himself  up,  and,  with 
a  twin  clinging  to  each  hand,  ran  to  meet  the 
carriage,  Gertrude  following  close  at  his  heels. 
Mrs.  \'airs  heart  gave  a  leap.     Was  that  Jack, 


her  first-born,  scuifling  for  place  with  Morton  in 
the  old  fashion,  Jack  whom  she  had  n't  seen  for 
a  year?  Yes,  that  was  Jack's  whistle,  unmistak- 
ably. Mother  \'ail  had  eyes  for  no  one  else,— 
not  for  Betty  flying  down  the  lane,  waving  her 
bank-book  above  her  head,  nor  for  Charlotte  and 
Barbara  more  soberly  bringing  up  the  rear. 

With  a  happy  laugh  Jack  lifted  his  mother 
bodily  out  of  the  carriage,  and  while  she  clung 
to  him,  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  deposited  her  on 
the  bench  under  the  apple-tree,  and  spread  his 
long  length  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  his  head  in 
her  lap. 

"Oh  Mother,  this  is  good  I"  he  said  between  a 
laugh  and  a  sob. 

Meanwhile,  Horton  was  leading  his  dignified 
father  to  a  place  beside  his  wife,  the  twins  were 
doing  a  war  dance  around  the  bench,  and  the 
girls,  in  various  stages  of  excitement,  were  find- 
ing comfortable  places  for  themselves  on  the 
grass.  Dr.  and  Airs.  \'ail  had  had  long  practice 
in  rheeting  the  unexpected  calmly,  and  they 
waited.  Dr.  \'ail  surveying  his  offspring  with 
pride,  and  Mrs.  \'ail  running  her  hand  lovingly 
through  Jack's  mop  of  hair. 

"People."  Horton  began  with  dignity,  "the  pur- 
pose of  this  assembly—" 

"Oh,  tell  them  quick  !"  squealed  Betty.  "I  can't 
wait !'' 

"Mother,  would  you  like  to  go  to  California?" 
Charlotte  asked. 

"California  I"  Airs.  \*airs  hand  closed  on 
Jack's  hair  till  he  winced,  and  the  tears  she  had 
been  carefully  keeping  back,  overflowed. 

Dr.  \'airs  arm  went  quickly  around  his  wife. 

"Mother,  don't  !  We  '11  try  to  manage  it  some- 
how." 

"It 's  managed !"  shouted  Betty.  "Look!"  And 
her  bank-book  flew  over  Jack's  head  into  her 
mother's  lap. 

And  then,  all  talking  at  once,  out  of  the  in- 
coherent jumble  the  whole  story  of  what  Horton 
called  the  "thinly  \'ail-ed  conspiracy"  was  made 
clear  to  the  bewildered  doctor  and  his  wife. 

Before  they  could  make  a  single  objection. 
Godfather  Bennett,  forgetting  his  sfift'ened  knee, 
had  leaped  the  hedge,  behind  which  he  had  been 
standing  openly  listening  and  covertly  wiping  his 
eyes,  and,  pounding  along  with  his  cane,  stood 
before  them. 

"Neighbor  \'ail,"  he  said  severely,  "you  are 
probably  a  good  doctor,  but  you  're  a  mighty  poor 
business  man.  This  town  wants  its  doctor  to  go 
out  to  that  medical  convention  and  learn  how  to 
charge  with  the  best  of  them.  We  '11  try  to  en- 
dure having  this  young  incompetent.  Horton,  try 
his  newfangled  experiments  on  us  for  the  sum- 
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mer.  And  when  you  come  back,  you  '11  look  af- 
ter the  town's  poor  at  the  town's  cost.  In  an- 
other year  we  '11  try  to  have  enough  paying 
illness  to  support  Horton  in  idleness  too." 

"Now  that  it  's  all  settled,"  said  practical  Bar- 
bara, before  anybody  had  settled  anything,  "let  's 
go  in  and  have  tea  and  Horton's  special  brand  of 
cookies.  I  made  them  fresh  this  morning  in 
honor  of  the  boys'  home-coming.  I  "m  going  to 
have  Jack's  shortcake  for  dinner  to-night.  I  can 
afford  to  serve  more  liberal  rations  now.  Come 
on,  Godfather." 

Over  the  tea-table  they  discussed  routes.  Jack 
had  brought  innumerable  railroad  guides  with 
him. 

"All  you  people  have  to  do  is  to  pack  your 
trunk,"  said  Betty.  "Charlotte  's  got  a  gorgeous 
new  one  ready.  We  bought  it  a  week  ago,  and 
were  so  afraid  you  'd  see  the  expressman  bring- 
ing it  in !" 

Mrs.  \'ail  Jiad  seen  the  e.xpressman  bringing  it 
in,  and  was  tempted  to  apologize  now  to  her  tall 
daughter  for  the  disloyal  thought  that  had  flitted 
through  her  mind.  She  knew  now  why  she  had 
not  been  shown  the  raincoat,  and  umbrella,  and 
mysterious  bundles. 


"Jack  has  sent  Father's  measure  to  his  tailor, 
and  he  's  waiting  to  fit  him.  No  ready-raades 
will  be  good  enough  for  this  trip.  Daddy,"  Betty 
continued. 

"And  Barbara  's  engaged  Miss  Cartwright's 
time  for  the  next  two  weeks,  and  has  a  lot  of 
samples  for  your  approval,  Mother,"  Charlotte 
e.xplained. 

"Oh,  we  're  not  going  to  let  our  parents  go 
shabby.  We  expect  them  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
\'ail  family  !"  added  Gertrude. 

Long  after  the  young  people  were  asleep  that 
night.  Dr.  Vail  and  his  wife  sat  by  the  open  fire 
that  the  chilly  May  evening  made  so  cheerful, 
and  talked  over  the  thirty  years  they  had  spent 
together  in  Hilton;  of  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, the  trials  and  the  joys,  the  friendships  and 
the  disapijointments,  but  always  their  talk  came 
back  over  and  over  again  to  the  children,  the 
dear  children. 

".At  any  rate  we  can  be  sure  \vc  have  n't 
spoiled  them."  Mrs.  Vail  said  after  a  pause. 

"Were  you  afraid  of  that,  too?"  asked  the 
doctor. 

"If  I  had  been.  I  'd  be  heartily  ashamed  of  my 
suspicions,"  parried  his  loyal  wife. 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

August  was  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  of 
the  (jreat  War.  The  warfare  of  the  month  was 
as  fierce  and  as  destructive  as  it  has  heen  at  any 
time  since  the  outbreak,  but  nothing  was  accom- 
])Hshed  that  gave  hope  that  the  struggle  would 
soon  be  over.  The  gains  were  mostly  on  the  side 
of  Germany.  The  most  significant  military  event 
of  the  month  was  the  (ierman  drive  into  Poland. 
Here  Germany  captured  the  great  city  of  War- 
saw and  took  possession  of  a  portion  of  Poland 
larger  than  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
west,  where  Germany  holds  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  northeastern  France,  the  deadly 
trench-fighting  continued,  the  Allies  sometimes 
advancing  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  soon  retreat- 
ing as  far  as  they  had  advanced.  On  the  south- 
ern line  the  Italian  armies  threw  themselves 
against  Austria  with  great  fury,  but  they  made 
little  headway.  In  the  Dardanelles  the  Allies 
hammered  away  at  the  Turks,  but  the  Turks  held 
their  own  and  Constantinople  was  yet  far  from 
capture.  Take  it  all  in  all,  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  war  was  still  a  drawn  battle  Germany 
had  the  best  of  it  on  the  soil  of  Europe:  while 
Great  Britain  had  the  advantage  on  the  ocean. 

Early  in  the  month  there  were  whispers  of 
peace.  But  the  whispers  were  only  the  voice  of 
hope,  for  peace  itself  was  out  of  the  question. 
Not  one  of  the  contending  nations  really  wanted 
it.  Germany  felt  that  she  must  either  crush  her 
enemies  or  be  crushed  herself.  Russia  felt  the 
same  way.  France  was  confident  of  victory  and 
wanted  the  fighting  to  go  on.  Great  Britain  was 
not  even  thinking  of  peace.  "It  is  England's 
duty,"  said  Prime  Minister  Asquith,  "to  continue 
to  the  end  in  the  course  which  we  have  chosen." 
That  course  was  stated  in  the  words  of  the  com- 


mand which  was  given  to  the  British  army  and 
navy  at  the  beginning  of  the  war:  "Capture  the 
enemy  or  destroy  him."  So  the  awful  work 
of  slaughter  had  to  go  on.  Instead  of  thinking  of 
peace,  the  powers  rallied  for  another  year  of 
strife.  In  England,  women  and  girls  went  into 
the  ammunition  factories  and  helped  to  make 
shells:  while  in  Germany,  little  boys  and  girls 
became  farmers  and  tilled  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  vegetables  or  grain  could  be  raised. 

The  really  serious  question  of  the  month  was 
not  whether  the  countries  at  war  would  lay  down 
their  arms,  but  whether  other  nations  would  take 
up  arms.  Would  the  Balkan  States  (Bulgaria  and 
Roumania)  enter  the  conflict?  And  if  they  en- 
tered, would  they  fight  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
.'\ustria,  and  Turkey,  or  would  they  cast  their  lot 
with  the  .Allies  (England,  I'^rance,  Italy,  Serbia, 
and  Russia)  ?  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe 
shows  that  it  makes  a  great  difiference  which  way 
this  question  is  answered  If  the  Balkan  nations 
should  join  with  Germany,  then  that  country 
would  be  free  to  send  ammunition  and  war-sup- 
plies across  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  to  Turkey, 
a  thing  Germany  has  not  been  allowed  to  do.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Bulgaria  and  Roumania  should 
join  the  Allies,  they  would  throw  their  armies— 
and  they  could  put  more  than  a  million  men  in 
the  field— against  the  Turks,  whom  they  hate  so 
bitterly,  and  would  doubtless  drive  them  speedily 
out  of  Europe.  With  the  Turks  out  of  the  way, 
ammunition  could  pass  freely  to  Russia  and 
Russian  grain  would  pass  freely  to  the  western 
part  of  Europe,  where  it  is  needed  to  feed  the 
people  and  the  armies  of  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  This  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
.\llies,  for  Russia  this  year  has  a  tremendous 
crop  of  wheat,  and  the  Allies  need  all  the  grain 
thev  can  get.    There  were  signs  that  the  Balkan 
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States  were  willing  to  help  the  Allies  if  the  price 
for  helping  them  is  paid.  Roumania  will  help  if 
Russia  will  promise  to  give  back  Bessarabia ; 
Bulgaria  will  help  if  she  has  the  promise  that  the 
region  around  Adrianople  and  a  big  slice  of 
Macedonia,  after  the  war  is  over,  will  be  given 
to  her.  If  these  promises 
should  be  made,  the  Balkan 
States  would  soon  join  the 
Allies,  and  practically  all 
Europe  would  be  ablaze  with 
war. 

OUR  TROUBLE 
WITH  GERMANY 

On  the  19th  of  August,  we 
were  shocked  by  the  news 
that  a  German  submarine 
had  sunk  the  White  Star 
Liner  Arabic  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  spot 
where  the  Liisitaiiia  went 
down.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  were 
saved,  but  a  few  were  lost, 
two  Americans  being  among 
the  missing.  The  Arabic 
was  a  British  merchantman 

on  her  way  to  New  York :  she  had  no  war  ma- 
terials on  board  and  was  sunk  without  warning. 
At  the  time  she  went  down,   the   President   was 


waiting— anxiously,  no  doubt,  for  these  are  trying 
days  for  the  President— for  a  reply  to  the  last 
note  which  he  had  sent  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment. In  that  note,  as  was  told  in  The  Watch 
Tower  of  last  month,  he  had  for  the  second  time 
asked   Germany  to  disavow  the  sinking  of  the 
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Lusitania,  and  had  said  that  if  a  German  sub- 
marine should  again  sink  a  merchantman  without 
warning  and  therebv  endanger  the  lives  of  Amer- 
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icaii  citizens,  the  act  would  be  regarded  as 
"deliberately  unfriendly."  Was  the  sinking  of 
the  Arabic  the  answer  to  the  President's  note? 
The  destruction  of  the  vessel  seemed  to  almost 
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everybody  a  "deliberately  unfriendly"  act.  and  for 
several  days  the  war  cloud  was  very  dark.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  news 
came  that  (Germany  was  in  a  friendly  mood,  and 
that  the  German  Government  was  ready  to  deal 
w'ith  the  Liisitaiiia  case  in  a  wav  that  would  he 
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satisfactory  to  the  United  States.  It  was  an- 
nounced upon  good  authority  that  the  German 
Government  had  given  orders  to  her  naval  com- 
manders  to    the    effect    that   passenger-steamers 


were  not  to  be  attacked  without  warning,  and 
that  such  steamers  were  to  be  destroyed  only 
after  being  halted  and  full  opportunity  given  to 
passengers  and  crews  to  embark  in- the  boats  un- 
der conditions  of  safety.  When  this  news  came, 
the  skies  brightened,  and  the  talk  of  war  began 
to  die  away.  Indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  feeling  was  quite  general  that  Germany  and 
the  United  States  would  settle  their  differences 
in  a  peaceful  manner  and  would  remain  the 
friends  they  always  have  been. 

OUR  TROUBLE  WITH 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

Germany  is  not  the  only  warring  nation  that  is 
giving  us  trouble  on  the  seas.  Great  Britain,  also, 
has  done  us  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  British 
( iovernment,  in  order  to  close  the  doors  upon 
Germany  and  destroy  her  trade  with  the  outside 
world,  has  declared  German  ports  and  the  ports 
of  some  of  the  neutral  (peaceful)  nations  border- 
ing upon  Germany  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Now,  when  a  port  is  in  a  state  of  blockade,  no 
vessel,  if  the  blockade  is  eft'ective,  is  allowed  to 
enter  the  port  or  go  out  from  it.  If  a  vessel  at- 
tempts to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  it  is  liable  to  be 
captured,  and,  if  captured,  the  goods  on  board 
the  vessel  are  taken  and  held  as  a  prize  until  a 
prize-court  (a  court  spe- 
cially organized  to  decide 
questions  concerned  with 
captures  made  at  sea)  de- 
cides what  is  to  be  done  with 
them.      In   carrying  out   her 

II  plans     of     blockade.     Great 

1  Britain  has  seized  upon  vast 

I     I  quantities   of   goods   belong- 

j  in,g  to  American  citizens.     It 

'*"■""  is    estimated    the    American 

property  held  up  in  this  way 
amounts  to  nearly  $200,000,- 
000.  In  July,  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  sent  to  the 
British  Government  a  note 
complaining  that  a  certain 
American  steamship— it  was 
only  one  of  many — sailing 
from  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
and  bound  for  the  United 
States  had  been  seized  and 
carried  to  London,  where  the 
cargo,  which  was  the  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens,  was  held  as  a  prize. 
The  secretary  insisted  that  the  goods  taken 
from  the  vessel  should  be  released,  on  the 
ground    that    the    goods    were    forwarded    from 
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the  neutral  port  of  ■  Rotterdam  to  a  neutral 
port  in  the  United  States.  In  his  note  the 
secretary  said  that  neutral  nations  have  a  right  to 
trade  with  each  other,  that  neutral  ports  cannot 
be  lawfully  blockaded,  and  that  Great  Britain 
was  doing  an  unlawful  thing  when  she  blockaded 
the  ports  of  Holland  against  the  vessels  of  any 
neutral  nation.  Early  in  August  the  reply  of  the 
British  Government  was  received.  The  language 
of  the  reply  was  friendly  and  cordial,  but  Great 
Britain  did  not  promise  to  release  the  cargo.  She 
could  not  promise  to  release  it,  she  said,  because 
if  she  allowed  neutral  nations  to  trade  at  ports 
like  Rotterdam,  she  might  as  well  lift  the  block- 
ade at  German  ports  ;  in  fact,  she  might  as  well 
lift  it  altogether.  "Rotterdam,"  it  was  said 
in  the  reply,  "is  indeed  the  nearest  outlet  of  some 
of  the  industrial  districts  of  Germany."  If  you 
will  look  at  a  railroad  map  of  Europe,  you  will 
see  how  true  this  is;  you  will  see  there  is  little 
use  in  blockading  Hamburg  and  leaving  Rotter- 
dam open.  Still,  the  reply  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  Secretary  Lansing's  note  was  thought  by 
most  Americans  to  be  unsatisfactory.  In  our 
controversy  with  Germany  we  are  contending  for 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  In  our  controversy  with 
Great  Britain  we  are  contending  for  the  freedom 
of  ports,  especially  of  neutral  ports.  Of  what 
use  is  the  freedom  of  the  seas  if  a  nation  can 
prevent  our  vessels  from  entering  any  port  it 
does  not  wish  them  to  enter?  The  question  is  a 
most  important  one.  How  it  is  to  be  settled  we 
cannot  now  foresee,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month 
there  were  strong  indications  that  Great  Britain 
would  take  our  view  of  the  matter  and  would  at 
last  release  the  cargoes  which  have  been  held  up 
by  the  blockade. 

A  PLAN  FOR  PEACE  IN 
MEXICO 

For  more  than  two  years  President  Wilson  has 
kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  Me.xico  and  has  waited 
patiently  for  these  next-door  neighbors  of  ours  to 
settle  their  troubles  in  their  own  way  without  the 
aid  of  outsiders.  But  peace  has  not  come  to  the 
unhappy  country.  Carranza  and  Villa  and 
Zapata  have  continued  their  warfare,  while  the 
distress  of  the  country  has  grown  deeper  and 
deeper.  In  some  parts  of  Me.xico  the  people  are 
facing  starvation.  The  condition  of  affairs  has 
become  so  bad  that  President  Wilson  has  decided 
to  make  an  effort  to  help  Mexico  out  of  the  sad 
plight  into  which  she  has  fallen.  About  the 
middle  of  August  he  made  a  friendly  appeal  to 
the  Mexican  leaders  to  cease  their  strife  and  try 
to  do  something  that  would  be  of  real  service  to 


their  country.  This  appeal  was  made  in  the  form 
of  a  note  signed  by  our  secretary  of  state,  by  the 
ambassadors  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  and 
by  the  Ministers  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  and  Guate- 
mala. Thus  the  appeal  was  made  not  by  the 
United  States  alone,  but  by  nearly  every  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  it  was  a  Pan-Amer- 
ican (all  American)  appeal.  The  note  w-as  sent 
to  many  persons  prominent  in  Mexican  affairs,— 
to  Carranza,  Villa,  Zapata,  and  others,— and  the 
^lexican  people  were  informed  that  this  had  been 
done.  The  note  suggested  that  the  leaders  meet 
at  some  place  far  removed  from  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  talk  over  the  needs  of  Me.xico  and 
try  to  establish  for  their  country  a  strong  govern- 
ment, one  that  they  themselves  will  respect  and 
obey,  and  one  that  other  nations  will  respect  and 
recognize.  The  note  made  no  commands,  it  made 
no  threats,  and  it  made  no  suggestions  to  the 
leaders  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  signers  of  the  note,  however,  oft'ered 
to  help  arrange  for  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
if  they  were  invited  in  good  faith  to  do  so.  The 
replies  to  the  note,  as  far  as  they  had  been  heard 
from  at  the  end  of  the  month,  were  somewhat 
favorable.  Villa  and  Zapata  were  willing  to  hold 
a  peace  meeting.  But  Carranza  held  aloof;  he 
was  afraid  that  the  next  step  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  would  be  to  intervene  in  Me.xico.  In 
truth,  if  reports  could  be  believed,  a  large  part 
of  the  Mexican  people  were  suspicious  of  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  President.  President  Wil- 
son, as  all  the  world  knows,  does  not  want  to 
intervene,  but  what  will  he  do  if  nothing  comes 
of  this  effort  to  help  Mexico  out  of  her  difficul- 
ties? A\'ill  he  continue  his  policy  of  "watchful 
waiting"  and  let  things  take  their  own  course  in 
Me.xico,  or  will  he  adopt  a  policy  of  action  ?  A 
policy  of  action  would  almost  certainly  result  in 
the  use  of  guns.  It  may  be  that  the  Mexican 
people  will  see  this,  and  that  even  yet  they  will 
try  to  "serve  and  save  themselves." 

IMMIGRATION  AT  LOW  TIDE 

The  influence  of  the  Great  War  is  felt  in  the 
United  States  in  many  ways ;  but  in  no  direction, 
perhaps,  is  the  effect  of  the  war  greater  than  in 
the  matter  of  immigration.  Not  since  1899  has 
the  tide  of  immigrants  been  so  low  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  year.  For  the  last  ten  years  for- 
eigners—Germans, Russians,  Italians,  Poles- 
have  been  coming  to  our  shores  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  million  a  year.  But  since  the  war  broke 
out,  almost  as  many  foreigners  have  left  our 
country  as  have  come  to  it.  They  have  gone  in 
most  cases  to  join  the  armies  in  the  country  of 
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their  birth.  The  result  has  been  that,  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  hardly  increased  at  all  by  reason  of 
immigration.  Inasmuch  as,  before  the  war,  im- 
migrants regularly  poured  in  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  a  year,  we  may  say  that  our  population  is 
smaller  by  a  million  than  it  would  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  war.  It  seems  likely  that  im- 
migration will  continue  to  be  small  for  a  number 
of  years.  When  the  war  is  over,  the  able-bodied 
men  in  the  warring  countries  will  go  to  work  in 
the  mines  and  fields  and  factories  at  home,  taking 
the  places  made  vacant  by  those  who  have  fallen 
in  battle,  and  helping  to  build  up  the  industries  of 
their  own  lands.  As  for  the  disabled  and  crippled, 
these  cannot  come  to  the  United  States  because 
our  immigration  laws  keep  out  all  persons  who 
are  unable  to  earn  a  living.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  check  in  the  tide  of  immigration  may  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  our  national  and  in- 
dustrial life.  In  the  first  place,  our  population 
will  grow  less  rapidly  than  it  has  been  growing. 
Then  our  labor  system  will  be  greatly  disturbed. 
In  the  past,  employers  of  certain  classes  of  labor- 
ers have  been  accustomed  to  rely  ui)on  Europe 
for  fresh  supplies  of  workmen.  What  will  these 
employers  do  if  the  supply  is  cut  off  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time?  What  effect  will  the 
scarcity  of  laborers  have  upon  wages  and  upon 
the  output  of  our  mills  and  factories  and  mines? 
These  will  soon  be  serious  questions  unless  the 
tide  of  immigration  shall  licgin  to  flow  strongly 
again. 

THE  BIG  CROP  OF  1915 

One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  is  to  gather  infor- 
mation from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  about 
the  condition  of  growing  crops.  In  August  the 
department  gave  out  the  good  news  that  the  crop 
of  19 1 5  would  be  the  greatest  ever  raised  in  the 
entire  history  of  the  country.  Last  year  at 
wheat-planting  time  the  farmers  foresaw  that 
they  would  have  to  feed  a  large  part  of  the  world 
while  Europe  was  at  war,  and  they  planted  more 
acres  in  wheat  than  were  ever  planted  before. 
They  will  be  rewarded  by  the  largest  wheat  crop 
that  has  ever  been  harvested.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  our  wheat  crop  this 
year  will  be  nearly  one  billion  bushels.  This  is 
about  one  hundred  million  bushels  more  than  we 
raised  last  year.  The  corn  crop  of  1915  is  esti- 
mated at  2,800,000,000  bushels,  which  is  nearly 
150,000,000  bushels  more  than  last  year.  What  is 
true  of  corn  and  wheat  is  true  also  of  oats  and 
potatoes  and  almost  every  other  important  prod- 


uct of  the  farm:  the  outlook  is  for  bumper  crops 
all  along  the  line.  Much  of  the  increase  in  grain 
products  will  come  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  planters  in  the  South  were  afraid  that  the 
war  would  close  the  markets  of  Europe  to  their 
cotton,  so  they  planted  fewer  acres  in  cotton  and 
a  great  many  more  acres  in  corn  and  wheat. 
This  change  may  result  in  great  good  to  the 
South,  for  it  may  teach  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion that  it  is  not  wise  to  put  all  their  eggs  in  one 
basket  and  plant  nothing  but  cotton.  In  some  of 
the  cotton  States  the  farmers  heretofore  have  not 
raised  enough  grain  to  feed  their  own  people. 

HEAA'Y  TRADING 

Our  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  reported  as 
being  very  heavy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  nations  at  war  cannot  buy  our  goods  or 
sell  their  goods  to  us.  During  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30  we  sold  to  foreign  countries 
goods  amounting  to  about  $2,768,000,000  and 
bought  from  foreign  countries  goods  amounting 
to  about  $[,674,000,000.  Thus,  while  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  been  at  each  other's  throats. 
Uncle  .Sam  has  been  making  very  large  sums  of 
money.  He  has  put  into  his  pocket  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  more  than  he  has  taken  out.  The 
trade-balance  in  our  favor  was  far  greater  than 
any  we  have  ever  before  enjoyed.  Indeed,  it  was 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  larger  than  the  larg- 
est favorable  trade-balance  recorded  in  our  his- 
tory. Why  was  the  balance  so  large  ?  Because 
our  imports  were  largely  cut  off  by  the  war,  and 
because  we  sent  abroad  vast  quantities  of  food- 
stuffs and  war-supplies.  Our  exports  in  food- 
stuffs alone  amounted  to  nearly  $800,000,000. 
Most  of  this  went  to  Europe,  for  America  is 
feeding  the  soldiers,  sending  them  clothes,  and 
furnishing  them  with  ammunition.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  trade-balance  will  become  even 
greater  if  the  war  continues,  for  in  August  the 
orders  were  growing  larger.  Italy  alone  gave  to 
two  firms  in  New  England  orders  for  1,000.000 
pairs  of  blankets  and  800,000  overcoats.  Russia 
also  is  preparing  for  the  winter's  campaign  and  is 
buying  heavily  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
meantime,  gold  to  pay  for  all  these  goods  is  com- 
ing into  the  country  by  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  It  is  said  that  our  bankers  have  so 
much  gold  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it  all.  If  the  gold  should  continue  to  flow  toward 
us  as  it  has  been  doing,  by  the  time  the  war  ends, 
unless  that  time  should  come  sooner  than  seems 
likely,  we  shall  have  the  greater  part  of  all  the 
gold  in  the  world. 
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So  long  as  the  history  of  Europe  is  written  and 
read,  the  unparalleled  story  of  the  Rising  of  the 
Secret  Party  in  Samavia  will  stand  out  as  one  of 
its  most  startling  and  romantic  records.  Every 
detail  connected  wdth  the  astonishing  episode, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  romantic  even  when 
it  was  most  productive  of  realistic  results.  When 
it  is  related,  it  always  begins  w'ith  the  story  of 
the  tall  and  kingly  Samavian  youth  who  walked 
out  of  the  palace  in  the  early  morning  sunshine 
singing  the  herdsmen's  song  of  the  beauty  of  old 
days.  Then  comes  the  outbreak  of  the  ruined 
and  revolting  populace;  then  the  legend  of  the 
morning  on  the  mountain  side,  and  the  old  shep- 
herd coming  out  of  his  cave  and  finding  the  ap- 
parently dead  body  of  the  beautiful  young  hunter. 
Then  the  secret  nursing  in  the  cavern ;  then  the 
jolting  cart  piled  with  sheepskins  crossing  the 
frontier,  and  ending  its  journey  at  the  barred 
entrance  of  the  monastery  and  leaving  its  mys- 
terious burden  behind.  And  then  the  bitter  hate 
and  struggle  of  dynasties,  and  the  handful  of 
shepherds  and  herdsmen  meeting  in  their  cavern 
and  binding  themselves  and  their  unborn  sons 
and  sons'  sons  by  an  oath  never  to  be  broken. 
Then  the  passing  of  generations  and  the  slaugh- 
ter of  peoples  and  the  changing  of  kings,— and 
always  that  oath  remembered,  and  the  Forgers  of 
the  Sword,  at  their  secret  work,  hidden  in  forests 
and  in  caves.  Then  the  strange  story  of  the  un- 
crowned kings  who,  wandering  in  other  lands, 
lived  and  died  in  silence  and  seclusion,  often 
laboring  with  their  hands  for  their  daily  bread, 
but  never  forgetting  that  they  must  be  kings,  and 
ready,— even  though  Samavia  never  called.  Per- 
haps the  whole  story  would  fill  too  many  volumes 
to  admit  of  its  ever  being  told  fully.  But  history 
makes  clear  the  growing  of  the  Secret  Party,— 
though  it  seems  almost  to  cease  to  be  histor}',  in 
spite  of  its  efforts  to  be  brief  and  speak  only  of 
dull  facts,  when  it  is  forced  to  deal  with  the 
Bearing  of  the  Sign  by  two  mere  boys,  who,  be- 
ing blown  as  unremarked  as  any  two  grains  of 
dust  across  Europe,  lit  the  Lamp  whose  flame 
so  flared  up  to  the  high  heavens  that  as  if  from 
the  earth  itself  there  sprang  forth  Samavians  by 


the  thousand  thousand  ready  to  feed  it— laro- 
vitch  and  Maranovitch  swept  aside  forever,  and 
only  Samavians  remaining  to  cry  aloud  in  ardent 
praise  and  worship  of  the  God  who  had  brought 
back  to  them  their  Lost  Prince.  The  battle-cry  of 
his  name  had  ended  every  battle.  Swords  fell 
from  hands  because  swords  were  not  needed. 
The  larovitch  fled  in  terror  and  dismay;  the 
Alaranovitch  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  Be- 
tween night  and  morning,  as  the  newsboy  had 
said,  the  standard  of  Ivor  was  raised  and  waved 
from  palace  and  citadel  alike.  From  mountain, 
forest  and  plain,  from  city,  village  and  town,  its 
followers  flocked  to  swear  allegiance ;  broken  and 
wounded  legions  staggered  along  the  roads  to 
join  and  kneel  to  it ;  women  and  children  fol- 
lowed, weeping  with  joy  and  chanting  songs  of 
praise.  The  Powers  held  out  their  sceptres  to  the 
lately  prostrate  and  ignored  country.  Train-loads 
of  food  and  supplies  of  all  things  needed  began 
to  cross  the  frontier;  the  aid  of  the  nations  was 
bestowed.  Samavia,  at  peace  to  till  its  land,  to 
raise  its  flocks,  to  mine  its  ores,  would  be  able 
to  pay  all  back.  Samavia  in  past  centuries  had 
been  rich  enough  to  make  great  loans,  and  had 
stored  such  harvests  as  warring  countries  had 
been  glad  to  call  upon. 

But  the  soul-stirring  story  of  the  crowning 
of  the  new  King  had  been  the  wildest  of  all— the 
multitude  of  ecstatic  people,  famished,  in  rags, 
and  many  of  them  weak  with  wounds,  kneeling 
at  his  feet,  praying,  as  their  one  salvation  and 
security,  that  he  would  go  attended  by  them  to 
their  bombarded  and  broken  cathedral,  and  at  its 
high  altar  let  the  crown  be  placed  upon  his  head, 
so  that  even  those  who  perhaps  must  die  of  their 
past  sufferings  would  at  least  have  paid  their 
poor  homage  to  the  King  Ivor  who  would  rule 
their  children  and  bring  back  to  Samavia  her 
honor  and  her  peace. 

'Tver  !  Ivor  !"  they  chanted  like  a  prayer, — 
'Tvor  !  Ivor  !"  in  their  houses,  liy  the  roadside, 
in  the  streets. 

"The  story  of  the  Coronation  in  the  shattered 
Cathedral,  whose  roof  had  been  torn  to  frag- 
ments by  bombs,"  said  an  important  London  pa- 
per, "reads  like  a  legend  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  in  Samavia's  na- 
tional character  something  of  the  medieval,  still." 
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Lazarus,  having  bought  and  read  in  his  top 
floor  room  every  newspaper  recording  the  de- 
tails which  had  reached  London,  returned  to  re- 
port ahnost  verbatim,  standing  erect  before 
Marco,  the  eyes  under  his  shaggy  brows  some- 
times flaming  with  exultation,  sometimes  filled 
with  a  rush  of  tears.  He  could  not  be  made  to 
sit  down.  His  whole  big  body  seemed  to  have  be- 
come rigid  with  magnificence.  Meeting  Mrs. 
Beedle  in  the  passage,  he  strode  by  her  with  an 
air  so  thunderous  that  she  turned  and  scuttled 
back  to  her  cellar  kitchen,  almost  falling  down 
the  stone  steps  in  her  nervous  terror.  In  such  a 
mood,  he  was  not  a  person  to  face  without  some- 
thing like  awe. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  Rat  suddenly 
spoke  to  Marco  as  if  he  knew  that  he  was  awake 
and  would  hear  him. 

'"He  has  given  all  his  life  to  Samavia !"  he  said. 
"When  you  traveled  from  country  to  country, 
and  lived  in  holes  and  corners,  it  was  because  by 
doing  it  he  could  escape  spies,  and  see  the  people 
who  must  be  made  to  understand.  Xo  one  else 
could  have  made  them  listen.  An  emperor  would 
have  begun  to  listen  when  he  had  seen  his  face 
and  heard  his  voice.  And  he  could  be  silent,  and 
wait  for  the  right  time  to  speak.  He  could  keep 
still  when  other  men  could  not.  He  could  keep 
his  face  still  —  and  his  hands  — and  his  eyes.  Xow 
all  Samavia  knows  what  he  has  done,  and  that 
he  has  been  the  greatest  patriot  in  the  world. 
We  both  saw  what  Samavians  were  like  that 
night  in  the  cavern.  They  will  go  mad  with  joy 
when  they  see  his  face  !" 

"They  have  seen  it  now,"  said  Marco,  from  his 
bed,  in  a  low  voice. 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence,  though  it  was 
not  quite  silence  because  The  Rat's  breathing  was 
so  quick  and  hard. 

"He— must  have  been  at  that  coronation !''  he 
said  at  last.  "The  King— what  will  the  King  do 
to— repay  him?" 

Marco  did  not  answer.  His  breathing  could 
be  heard  also.  His  mind  was  picturing  that  same 
coronation— the  shattered,  roofless  cathedral,  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  and  magnificent  high  altar, 
the  multitude  of  kneeling,  famine-scourged  peo- 
ple, the  battle-worn,  wounded  and  bandaged  sol- 
diery !  .\nd  the  King  !  And  his  father  !  Where 
had  his  father  stood  when  the  King  was  crowned  ? 
Surely,  he  had  stood  at  the  King's  right  hand, 
and  the  people  had  adored  and  acclaimed  them 
equally ! 

"King  Ivor !"  he  murmured  as  if  he  were  in  a 
dream.    "King  Ivor !" 

The  Rat  started  up  on  his  elbow. 

"You  will  see  him  !"  he  cried  out.     "He  's  not  a 


dream  any  longer.  The  Game  is  not  a  game  now 
—and  it  is  ended— it  is  won!  It  was  real— /ic 
was  real !     Marco,  I  don't  believe  you  hear." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  answered  Marco,  "but  it  is  al- 
most more  a  dream  than  when  it  was  one." 

"The  greatest  patriot  in  the  world  is  like  a 
king  himself!"  raved  The  Rat.  "If  there  is  no 
bigger  honor  to  give  him,  he  will  be  made  a 
prince— and  Commander-in-Chief— and  Prime 
Minister !  Can't  you  hear  those  Samavians  shout- 
ing, and  singing,  and  praying?  You  '11  see  it  all  1 
Do  you  remember  the  mountain-climber  who  was 
going  to  save  the  shoes  he  made  for  the  Bearer 
of  the  Sign?  He  said  a  great  day  might  come 
when  he  could  show  them  to  the  people.  It  's 
come !  He  '11  show  them  !  I  know  how  they  '11 
take  it !"  His  voice  suddenly  dropped — as  if  it 
dropped  into  a  pit.  "You  '11  see  it  all.  But  I 
shall  not." 

Then  Marco  awoke  from  his  dream  and  lifted 
his  head.  "Why  not  ?"  he  demanded.  It  sounded 
like  a  demand. 

"Because  I  know  better  than  to  expect  it !"  The 
Rat  groaned.  "You  've  taken  me  a  long  way, 
but  you  can't  take  me  to  the  palace  of  a  king. 
I  'm  not  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that,  even  if 
your  father — " 

He  broke  off  because  ]\Iarco  did  more  than  lift 
his  head.     He  sat  upright. 

"You  bore  the  Sign  as  much  as  I  did,"  he  said. 
"We  bore  it  together." 

"Who  would  have  listened  to  tne^"  cried  The 
Rat.    "You  were  the  son  of  Stefan  Loristan." 

"You  were  the  friend  of  his  son,"  answered 
Marco.  "You  went  at  the  command  of  Stefan 
Loristan.  You  were  the  arttiy  of  the  son  of 
Stefan  Loristan.  That  I  have  told  you.  Where 
I  go,  you  will  go.  We  will  say  no  more  of  this 
— not  one  word." 

And  he  lay  down  again  in  the  silence  of  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  And  The  Rat  knew  that  he 
meant  what  he  said,  and  that  Stefan  Loristan 
also  would  mean  it.  And  because  he  was  a  boy, 
he  began  to  wonder  what  Mrs.  Beedle  would  do 
when  she  heard  what  had  happened— what  had 
been  happening  all  the  time.  The  tall,  shabby  "for- 
eigner" had  lived  in  her  dingy  back  sitting-room, 
and  been  closely  watched  lest  he  should  go  away 
without  pajing  rent,  as  shabby  foreigners  some- 
times did.  The  Rat  saw  himself  managing  to 
poise  himself  very  erect  on  his  crutches  while 
he  told  her  that  the  shabby  foreigner  was— well, 
was  at  least  the  friend  of  a  King,  and  had  given 
him  his  crown— and  would  be  made  a  prince  and 
a  Commander-in-Chief — and  a  Prime  Minister — 
because  there  was  no  higher  rank  or  honor  to 
give  him.     And  his  son  — whom  she  had  insulted 
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—was  Samavia's  idol  because  he  had  borne  the 
Sign.  And  also  that  if  she  were  in  Samavia, 
and  Marco  chose  to  do  it,  he  could  batter  her 
wretched  lodging-house  to  the  ground  and  put 
her  in  a  prison— "and  serve  her  jolly  well  right !" 

The  next  day  passed,  and  the  next;  and  then 
there  came  a  letter.  It  was  from  Loristan,  and 
Marco  turned  pale  when  Lazarus  handed  it  to 
him.  Lazarus  and  The  Rat  went  out  of  the  room 
at  once,  and  left  him  to  read  it  alone.  It  was 
evidently  not  a  long  letter,  because  it  was  not 
many  minutes  before  Marco  called  them  again 
into  the  room. 

"In  a  few  days,  messengers— friends  of  my 
father— will  come  to  take  us  to  Samavia.  You 
and  I  and  Lazarus  are  to  go,"  he  said  to  The  Rat. 

"The  hour  has  come  !"  said  Lazarus.  "It  has 
come  !" 

Before  the  messengers  arrived,  it  was  the  end 
of  the  week.  Lazarus  had  packed  their  few  be- 
longings, and  on  Saturday  Mrs.  Beedle  was  to 
be  seen  hovering  at  the  top  of  the  cellar  steps, 
when  Marco  and  The  Rat  left  the  back  sitting- 
room  to  go  out. 

"You  need  n't  glare  at  me  !"  she  said  to  Laza- 
rus, who  stood  glowering  at  the  door  which  he 
had  opened  for  them.  "Young  Master  Loristan, 
I  want  to  know  if  you  've  heard  when  your  fa- 
ther is  coming  back?" 

"He  will  not  come  back,"  said  Marco. 

"He  won't,  won't  he  ?  Well,  how  about  next 
week's  rent?"  said  Mrs.  Beedle.  "Your  man  's 
been  packing  up,  I  notice.  He  's  not  got  much 
to  carry  away,  but  it  won't  pass  through  that 
front  door  until  I  've  got  what  's  owing  me. 
People  that  can  pack  easy  think  they  can  get 
away  easy,  and  they  '11  bear  watching.  The 
week  's  up  to-day." 

Lazarus  wheeled  and  faced  her  with  a  furious 
gesture.  "Get  back  to  your  cellar,  woman,"  he 
commanded.  "Get  back  under  ground  and  stay 
there.  Look  at  what  is  stopping  before  your 
miserable  gate." 

A  carriage  was  stopping — a  very  perfect  car- 
riage of  dark  brown.  The  coachman  and  foot- 
man wore  dark  brown  and  gold  liveries,  and  the 
footman  had.  leaped  down  and  opened  the  door 
with  respectful  alacrity. 

"They  are  friends  of  the  Master's  come  to  pay 
their  respects  to  his  son,"  said  Lazarus.  "Are 
their  eyes  to  be  offended  by  the  sight  of  you?''' 

"Your  money  is  safe,"  said  Marco.  "You  had 
better  leave  us." 

Mrs.  Beedle  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  the  two 
gentlerrten  who  had  entered  the  broken  gate. 
They  were  of  an  order  which  did  not  belong  to 
Philibert  Place.     They  looked  as  if  the  carriage 


and  the  dark  brown  and  gold  liveries  were  every- 
day affairs  to  them. 

"At  all  events,  they  're  two  grown  men,  and 
not  two  boys  without  a  penny,"  she  said.  "If 
they  're  your  father's  friends,  they  '11  tell  me 
whether  my  rent  's  safe  or  not." 

The  two  visitors  were  upon  the  threshold. 
They  were  both  men  of  a  certain  self-contained 
dignity  of  type ;  and  when  Lazarus  opened  wide 
the  door,  they  stepped  into  the  shabby  entrance 
hall  as  if  they  did  not  see  it.  They  looked  past 
its  dinginess,  and  past  Lazarus,  and  The  Rat,  and 
Mrs.  Beedle— through  them,  as  it  were, — at 
Marco. 

He  advanced  towards  them  at  once. 

"You  come  from  my  father !"  he  said,  and  gave 
his  hand  to  the  elder  man,  then  to  the  younger. 

"Yes,  we  come  from  your  father.  I  am  Baron 
Rastka— this  is  the  Count  Vorversk,"  said  the 
elder  man,  bowing. 

"If  they  're  barons,  and  counts,  and  friends  of 
your  father's,  they  are  well-to-do  enough  to  be 
responsible  for  you,"  said  Mrs.  Beedle,  rather 
fiercely,  because  she  was  somewhat  over-awed 
and  resented  the  fact.  "It  's  a  matter  of  next 
week's  rent,  gentlemen.  I  want  to  know  where 
it  's  coming  from." 

The  elder  man  looked  at  her  with  one  swift, 
cold  glance.  He  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  to 
Lazarus.  "What  is  she  doing  here?"  he  de- 
manded. 

Marco  answered  him.  "She  is  afraid  we  can- 
not pay  our  rent,"  he  said.  "It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  her  that  she  should  be  sure.'' 

"Take  her  away,"  said  the  gentleman  to  Laza- 
rus. He  did  not  even  glance  at  her.  He  drew 
something  from  his  coat-pocket  and  handed  it  to 
the  old  soldier.  "Take  her  away,"  he  repeated. 
.Vnd  because  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  not  any 
longer  a  person  at  all,  Mrs.  Beedle  actually  shuf- 
fled down  the  passage  to  the  cellar  kitchen  steps. 

Lazarus  did  not  leave  her  until  he  too  had  de- 
scended into  the  cellar  kitchen,  where  he  stood 
and  towered  above  her  like  an  infuriated  giant. 

"To-morrow  he  will  be  on  his  way  to  Samavia, 
miserable  woman!"  he  said.  "Before  he  goes,  it 
would  be  well  for  you  to  implore  his  pardon." 

But  Mrs.  Beedle's  point  of  view  was  not  his. 
She  had  recovered  some  of  her  breath. 

"I  don't  know  where  Samavia  is,"  she  raged, 
as  she  struggled  to  set  her  dusty,  black  cap 
straight.  "1  '11  warrant  it  's  one  of  these  little 
foreign  countries  you  can  scarcely  see  on  the 
map— and  not  a  decent  English  town  in  it!  He 
can  go  as  soon  as  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  pays  his 
rent  before  he  does  it.  Samavia,  indeed  !  You 
talk  as  if  he  was  Buckingham  Palace!" 
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Chapter  XXXI 

"the   SOX    OF   STEFAN    LGRISTAX" 

When  a  party  composed  of  two  boys  attended 
by  a  big  soldierly  man-servant  and  accompanied 
by  two  distinguished-looking,  elderly  men,  of  a 
marked  foreign  type,  appeared  on  the  platform 
of  Charing  Cross  Station  they  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  In  fact,  the  good  looks  and 
strong,  well-carried  body  of  the  handsome  lad 
with  the  thick  black  hair  woidd  have  caused  eyes 
to  turn  towards  him  even  if  he  had  not  seemed  to 
be  regarded  as  so  special  a  charge  by  those  who 
were  with  him.  But  in  a  country  where  people 
are  accustomed  to  seeing  a  certain  manner  and 
certain  forms  observed  in  the  case  of  persons— 
however  young— who  are  set  apart  by  the  for- 
tune of  rank  and  distinction,  and  where  the  popu- 
lace also  rather  enjoys  the  sight  of  such  de- 
meanor, it  was  inevitable  that  more  than  one 
quick-sighted  looker-on  should  comment  on  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  an  ordinary  group. 

"See  that  fine,  big  lad  over  there  !"  said  a  work- 
man, whose  head,  with  a  pipe  in  its  mouth,  stuck 
out  of  a  third-class  smoking-carriage  window. 
"He  's  some  sort  of  a  young  swell,  I  '11  lay  a 
shillin" !    Take  a  look  at  him,"  to  his  mate  inside. 

The  mate  took  a  look.  The  pair  were  of  the 
decent,  polytechnic-educated  type,  and  were 
shrewd  at  observation. 

"Yes,  he  "s  some  sort  of  young  swell,"  he 
summed  him  up.  "But  he  's  not  English  by  a 
long  chalk.  He  must  be  a  young  Turk,  or  Rus- 
sian, sent  over  to  be  educated.  His  suite  looks 
like  it.  All  but  the  ferret-faced  chap  on  crutches. 
Wonder  what  he  is?" 

A  good-natured-looking  guard  was  passing, 
and  the  first  man  hailed  him. 

"Have  we  got  any  swells  traveling  with  us 
this  morning?"  he  asked,  jerking  his  head  to- 
wards the  group.  "That  looks  like  it.  Any  one 
leaving  Windsor  or  Sandringham  to  cross  from 
Dover  to-day?" 

The  man  looked  at  the  group  curiously  for  a 
moment  and  then  shook  his  head. 

"They  do  look  like  something  or  other,"  he  an- 
swered, "but  no  one  knows  anything  about  them. 
Everybody  's  safe  in  Buckingham  Palace  and 
]\Iarlborough  House  this  week.  Xo  one  either 
going  or  coming." 

No  observer,  it  is  true,  could  have  mistaken 
Lazarus  for  an  ordinary  attendant  escorting  an 
ordinarj'  charge.  If  silence  had  not  still  been 
strictly  the  order,  he  could  not  have  restrained 
himself.  As  it  was,  he  bore  himself  like  a  grena- 
dier, and  stood  by  Marco  as  if  across  his  dead 
body  alone  could  any  one  approach  the  lad. 


"Until  we  reach  Melzarr,"  he  had  said  with 
passion  to  the  two  gentlemen,  " — until  I  can  stand 
before  my  Master  and  behold  him  embrace  his 
son  — bcliuld  him— I  implore  that  I  may  not  lose 
sight  of  him  night  or  day.  On  my  knees  I  im- 
plore that  I  may  travel,  armed,  at  his  side.  I  am 
but  his  servant,  and  have  no  right  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  same  carriage.  But  put  me  any- 
where. I  will  be  deaf,  dumb,  blind  to  all  but  him- 
self. Only  permit  me  to  be  near  enough  to  give 
my  life  if  it  is  needed.  Let  me  say  to  my  Master 
T  never  left  him.'  " 

"We  will  find  a  place  for  you,"  the  elder  man 
said.  "And  if  you  are  so  anxious,  you  may  sleep 
across  his  threshold  when  we  spend  the  night  at 
a  hotel." 

"I  will  not  sleep  !"  said  Lazarus.  "I  will  watch. 
Suppose  there  should  be  demons  of  ;\Iaranovitch 
loose  and  infuriated  in  Europe?    Who  knows!" 

"The  Maranovitch  and  larovitch  who  have  not 
already  sworn  allegiance  to  King  Ivor  are  dead 
on  battlefields.  The  remainder  are  now  Fedoro- 
vitch  and  praising  God  for  their  King,"  was  the 
answer  Baron  Rastka  made  him. 

But  Lazarus  kept  his  guard  unbroken.  When 
he  occupied  the  next  compartment  to  the  one  in 
which  Marco  traveled,  he  stood  in  the  corridor 
throughout  the  journey.  \\'hen  they  descended 
at  any  point  to  change  trains,  he  followed  close 
at  the  boy's  heels,  his  fierce  eyes  on  every  side  at 
once  and  his  hand  on  the  weapon  hidden  in  his 
broad  leather  belt.  When  they  stopped  to  rest 
in  some  city,  he  planted  himself  on  a  chair  by  the 
bedroom  door  of  his  charge,  and  if  he  slept  he 
was  not  aware  that  nature  had  betrayed  him  into 
doing  so. 

If  the  journey  made  by  the  young  Bearers  of 
the  Sign  had  been  a  strange  one,  this  was  strange 
by  its  very  contrast.  Throughout  that  pilgrim- 
age, two  uncared-for  waifs  in  worn  clothes  had 
traveled  from  one  place  to  another,  sometimes  in 
third-  or  fourth-class  continental  railroad-car- 
riages, sometimes  in  jolting  diligences,  sometimes 
in  peasants'  carts,  sometimes  on  foot  by  side 
roads,  and  mountain  paths,  and  forest  ways. 
Now,  two  well-dressed  boys  in  the  charge  of  two 
men  of  the  class  whose  orders  are  obeyed,  jour- 
neyed in  compartments  reserved  for  them,  their 
traveling  appurtenances  supplying  every  comfort 
that  luxury  could  provide. 

The  Rat  had  not  known  that  there  were  people 
who  traveled  in  such  a  manner ;  that  wants  could 
be  so  perfectly  foreseen :  that  railroad  officials, 
porters  at  stations,  the  staff  of  restaurants,  could 
be  by  magic  transformed  into  active  and  eager 
servants.  To  lean  against  the  upholstered  back 
of  a  railway-carriage  and  in  lu.xurious  ease  look 
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through  the  window  at  passing  beauties,  and  then 
to  find  books  at  your  elbow  and  excellent  meals 
appearing  at  regular  hours,  these  unknown  per- 
fections made  it  necessary  for  him  at  times  to 
pull  himself  together  and  give  all  his  energies  to 


to  encircle  him  with  a  rampart.  Without  any 
air  of  subservience,  they  constituted  themselves 
his  attendants.  His  comfort,  his  pleasure,  even 
his  entertainment  were  their  private  care.     The 

Rat   felt  sure  they  intended  that,  if  possible,  he 


■  THEV    ARE    SHOUTI 


believing  that  he  was  quite  awake.  Awake  he 
was,  and  with  much  on  his  mind  to  "work  out,"  — 
so  much,  indeed,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  jour- 
ney he  had  decided  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and 
wait  until  fate  made  clear  to  him  such  things  as 
he  was  to  be  allowed  to  understand  of  the  mys- 
tery of  Stefan  Loristan. 

What  he  realized  most  clearly  was  that  the 
fact  that  the  son  of  Stefan  Loristan  was  being 
escorted  in  private  state  to  the  country  his  father 
had  given  his  life's  work  to,  was  never  for  a 
moment  forgotten.  The  Baron  Rastka  and  Count 
Vorversk  were  of  the  dignity  and  courteous  re- 
serve which  marks  men  of  distinction.  Marco 
was  not  a  mere  boy  to  them,  he  was  the  son  of 
Stefan  Loristan ;  and  they  were  Samavians.  They 
watched  over  him,  not  as  Lazarus  did,  but  with 
a  gravity  and  forethought  which  somehow  seemed 
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should  enjoy  his  journey,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  fatigued  by  it.  They  conversed  with  him  as 
The  Rat  had  not  known  that  men  ever  conversed 
with  boys,— until  he  had  met  Loristan.  It  was 
plain  that  they  knew  what  he  would  be  most 
interested  in,  and  that  they  were  aware  he  was 
as  familiar  with  the  history  of  Samavia  as  they 
were  themselves.  When  he  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  hear  of  events  which  had  occurred,  they 
were  as  prompt  to  follow  his  lead  as  they  would 
have  been  to  follow  the  lead  of  a  man.  That, 
The  Rat  argued  with  himself,  was  because  Marco 
had  lived  so  intimately  with  his  father  that  his 
life  had  been  more  like  a  man's  than  a  boy's  and 
had  trained  him  in  mature  thinking.  He  was 
very  quiet  during  the  journey,  and  The  Rat  knew 
he  was  thinking  all  the  time. 

The  night  before  they  reached  Melzarr,  they 
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slept  at  a  town  some  hours  distant  from  the 
capital.  They  arrived  at  midnight  and  went  to 
a  quiet  hotel. 

"To-morrow."  said  Marco,  when  The  Rat  left 
him  for  the  night,  "to-morrow  we  shall  see  him  I 
God  be  thanked  !" 

''God  be  thanked  !"  said  The  Rat.  also.  And 
each  saluted  the  other  before  they  parted. 

In  the  morning,  Lazarus  came  into  the  bed- 
room with  an  air  so  solemn  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  garments  he  carried  in  his  hands  were  part 
of  some  religious  ceremony. 

'T  am  at  your  command.  Sir,"  he  said.  ".\nd 
I  bring  you  your  uniform." 

He  carried,  in  fact,  a  richly-decorated  Sania- 
vian  uniform,  and  the  first  thing  Marco  had  seen 
when  he  entered  was  that  Lazarus  himself  was 
in  uniform  also.  His  was  the  uniform  of  an  offi- 
cer of  ihe  King's  Body-guard. 

■'The— Master,"  he  said,  "asks  that  you  wear 
this  on  your  entrance  into  !Melzarr.  I  have  a 
uniform,  also,  for  your  Aide-de-Camp." 

When  Rastka  and  \'orversk  appeared,  they 
were  in  uniform  also.  It  was  a  uniform  which 
had  a  touch  of  the  Orient  in  its  picturesque 
splendor.  A  short  fur-bordered  mantle  hung  by 
a  jeweled  chain  from  the  .shoulders,  and  there 
was  magnificent  embroidery  of  color  and  gold. 

"Sir.  we  must  drive  quickly  to  the  station," 
Baron  Rastka  said  to  Marco.  "These  people  are 
excitable  and  patriotic,  and  His  Majesty  wishes 
us  to  remain  incognito,  and  avoid  all  chance  of 
public  demonstration  until  we  reach  the  capital." 
They  passed  rather  hurriedly  through  the  hotel 
to  the  carriage  which  awaited  them.  The  Rat 
saw  that  something  unusual  was  happening  in 
the  place.  Servants  were  skurrying  round  cor- 
ners, and  guests  were  coming  out  of  their  rooms 
and  even  hanging  over  the  balustrades. 

As  Marco  got  into  his  carriage,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  boy  about  his  own  age  who  was  peep- 
ing from  behind  a  bush.  Suddenly  he  darted 
away,  and  they  all  saw  him  tearing  down  the 
street  towards  the  station  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him. 

But  the  horses  were  faster  than  he  was.  The 
party  reached  the  station,  and  was  escorted 
quickly  to  its  place  in  a  special  saloon-carriage 
which  awaited  them.  As  the  train  made  its  way 
out  of  the  station,  Marco  saw  the  boy  who  had 
run  before  them  rush  on  to  the  platform,  waving 
his  arms  and  shouting  something  with  wild  de- 
light. The  people  who  were  standing  about 
turned  to  look  at  him,  and  the  next  instant  they 
had  all  torn  off  their  caps  and  thrown  them  up 
in  the  air  and  were  shouting  also.  But  it  was 
not  possible  to  hear  what  they  said. 


"We  are  only  just  in  time,"  said  \"orversk,  and 
Baron  Rastka  nodded. 

The  train  went  swiftly,  and  stopped  only  once 
before  they  reached  Melzarr.  This  was  at  a  small 
station,  on  the  platform  of  which  stood  peasants 
with  big  baskets  of  garlanded  flowers  and  ever- 
greens. They  put  them  on  the  train,  and  soon 
both  Marco  and  The  Rat  saw  that  something  un- 
usual was  taking  place.  .At  one  time,  a  man  stand- 
ing on  the  narrow  outside  platform  of  the  car- 
riage was  plainly  seen  to  be  securing  garlands 
and  handing  up  flags  to  men  who  worked  on  the 
roof. 

"They  are  doing  something  with  Samavian 
flags  and  a  lot  of  flowers  and  green  things !" 
cried  The  Rat,  in  excitement. 

"Sir,  they  are  decorating  the  outside  of  the 
carriage,"  Vorversk  said.  "The  villagers  on  the 
line  obtained  permission  from  His  Majesty.  The 
son  of  Stefan  Loristan  could  not  be  allowed  to 
])ass  their  homes  without  their  doing  homage." 

"I  understand,"  said  Marco,  his  heart  thump- 
ing hard  against  his  uniform.  "It  is  for  my  fa- 
ther's sake." 

At  last,  embowered,  garlanded,  and  hung  with 
waving  banners,  the  train  drew  in  at  the  chief 
station  at  Melzarr. 

"Sir,"  said  Rastka,  as  they  were  entering, 
"will  you  stand  up  that  the  people  may  see  you  ? 
Those  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  will  have 
the  merest  glimpse,  but  they  will  never  forget." 

Marco  stood  up.  The  others  grouped  them- 
selves behind  him.  There  arose  a  roar  of  voices, 
which  ended  almost  in  a  shriek  of  joy  which  was 
like  the  shriek  of  a  tempest.  Then  there  burst 
forth  the  blare  of  brazen  instruments  playing  the 
Xational  Hymn  of  Samavia,  and  mad  voices 
joined  in  it. 

If  Marco  had  not  been  a  strong  boy,  and  long 
trained  in  self-control,  what  he  saw  and  heard 
might  have  been  almost  too  much  to  be  borne. 
When  the  train  had  come  to  a  full  stop,  and  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  even  Rastka's  dignified 
voice  was  unsteady  as  he  said:  "Sir,  lead  the 
way.     It  is  for  us  to  follow." 

And  Marco,  erect  in  the  doorway,  stood  for  a 
moment,  looking  out  upon  the  roaring,  acclaim- 
ing, weeping,  singing  and  swaying  multitude  — 
and  saluted  just  as  he  had  saluted  The  Squad, 
looking  just  as  much  a  boy,  just  as  much  a  man, 
just  as  much  a  thrilling  young  human  being. 

Then,  at  the  sight  of  him  standing  so,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  crowd  went  mad— as  the  Forgers  of  the 
Sword  had  seemed  to  go  mad,  on  the  night  in  the 
cavern.  The  tumult  rose  and  rose,  the  crowd 
rocked,  and  leapt,  and,  in  its  frenzy  of  emotion, 
threatened  to  crush  itself  to  death.     But  for  the 
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lines  of  soldiers,  there  would  have  seemed  no 
chance  for  any  one  to  pass  through  it  alive. 

"I  am  the  son  of  Stefan  Loristan,"  Marco  said 
to  himself,  in  order  to  hold  himself  steady. 

Afterward,  he  was  moving  through  the  line  of 
guarding  soldiers  to  the  entrance,  where  two 
open  state-carriages  stood ;  and  there,  outside, 
waited  even  a  huger  and  more  frenzied  crowd 
than  that  left  behind.  He  saluted  there  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  on  all  sides.  It  was  what 
they  had  seen  the  Emperor  do  in  Vienna.  He 
was  not  an  emperor,  but  he  was  the  son  of  Ste- 
fan Loristan  who  had  brought  back  the  King. 

"You  must  salute,  too,"  he  said  to  The  Rat, 
when  they  got  into  the  state  carriage.  "Perhaps 
my  father  has  told  them.  It  seems  as.  if  they 
knew  you." 

The  Rat  had  been  placed  beside  him  on  the 
carriage  seat.  He  was  inwardly  shuddering  with 
a  rapture  of  exultation  which  was  almost  an- 
guish. The  people  were  looking  at  him  — shout- 
ing at  him  — surely  it  seemed  like  it  when  he 
looked  at  the  faces  nearest  in  the  crowd.  Per- 
haps Loristan— 

"Listen  !"  said  Marco  suddenly,  as  the  carriage 
rolled  on  its  way.  "They  are  shouting  to  us  in 
Samavian  'The  Bearers  of  the  Sign  !'  That  is 
what  they  are  saying  now.  'The  Bearers  of  the 
Sign  !'  " 

They  were  being  taken  to  the  palace.  That 
Baron  Rastka  and  Count  Vorversk  had  explained 
in  the  train.  His  Majesty  wished  to  receive 
them.     Stefan  Loristan  was  there  also. 

The  city  had  once  been  noble  and  majestic.  It 
was  somewhat  Oriental,  as  its  uniforms  and 
national  costumes  were.  There  were  domed  and 
pillared  structures  of  white  stone  and  marble, 
there  were  great  arches,  and  city  gates,  and 
churches.  But  many  of  them  were  half  in  ruins 
through  war,  and  neglect,  and  decay.  They 
passed  the  half-unroofed  cathedral,  standing  in 
the  sunshine  in  its  great  square,  still  in  all  its 
disaster  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in 
Europe.  In  the  exultant  crowd  were  still  to  be 
seen  haggard  faces,  men  with  bandaged  limbs 
and  heads  or  hobbling  on  sticks  and  crutches. 
The  richly-colored  native  costumes  were  most  of 
them  worn  to  rags.  But  their  wearers  had  the 
faces  of  creatures  plucked  from  despair  to  be 
lifted  to  heaven. 

"Ivor!  Ivor!"  they  cried:  "Ivor!  Ivor!"  and 
sobbed  with  rapture. 

The  palace  was  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the 
white  cathedral.  The  immensely  wide  steps  of 
marble  were  guarded  by  soldiers.  The  huge 
square  in  which  it  stood  was  filled  with  people 
whom  the  soldiers  held  in  check. 


"I  am  his  son,"  Marco  said  to  himself  as  he 
descended  from  the  state-carriage  and  began  to 
walk  up  the  steps  which  seemed  so  enormously 
wide  that  they  appeared  almost  like  a  street.  Up 
he  mounted,  step  by  step.  The  Rat  following  him. 
And  as  he  turned  from  side  to  side,  to  salute 
those  who  made  deep  obeisance  as  he  passed,  he 
began  to  realize  that  he  had  seen  their  faces 
before. 

"These  who  are  guarding  the  steps,"  he  said 
quickly  under  his  breath  to  The  Rat,  "are  the 
Forgers  of  the  Sword  !" 

There  were  rich  uniforms  everywhere  when 
he  entered  the  palace,  and  people  who  bowed  al- 
most to  the  ground  as  he  passed.  He  was  very 
young  to  be  confronted  with  such  an  adoring 
adulation  and  royal  ceremony ;  but  he  hoped  it 
would  not  last  too  long,  and  that  after  he  had 
knelt  to  the  King  and  kissed  his  hands,  he  would 
see  his  father  and  hear  his  voice.  Just  to  hear 
his  voice  again,  and  feel  his  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der! 

Through  the  vaulted  corridors,  to  the  wide- 
opened  doors  of  a  magnificent  room  he  was  led 
at  last.  The  end  of  it  seemed  a  long  way  off  as 
he  entered.  There  were  many  richly-dressed  peo- 
ple who  stood  in  line  as  he  passed  up  toward  the 
canopied  dais.  He  felt  that  he  had  grown  pale 
with  the  strain  of  excitement,  and  he  had  begun 
to  feel  that  he  must  be  walking  in  a  dream,  as  on 
each  side  people  bowed  low  and  curtsied  to  the 
ground. 

He  realized  vaguely  that  the  King  himself  was 
standing,  with  his  suite  about  him,  awaiting  his 
approach.  But  as  he  advanced,  each  step  bear- 
ing him  nearer  to  the  throne,  the  light  and  color 
about  him,  the  strangeness  and  magnificence,  the 
wildly  joyous  acclamation  of  the  populace  out- 
side the  palace,  made  him  feel  rather  dazzled, 
and  he  did  not  clearly  see  any  one  single  face  or 
thing. 

"His  ]Majesty  awaits  you,"  said  a  voice  behind 
him  which  seemed  to  be  Baron  Rastka's.  "Are 
you  faint,  sir  ?     You  look  pale." 

He  drew  himself  together,  and  lifted  his  eyes. 
For  one  full  moment,  after  he  had  so  lifted  them, 
he  stood  quite  still  and  straight,  looking  into  the 
deep  beauty  of  the  royal  face.  Then  he  knelt 
and  kissed  the  hands '  held  out  to  him— kissed 
them  both  with  a  passion  of  boy  love  and  wor- 
ship. 

The  King  had  the  eyes  he  had  longed  to  see- 
the King's  hands  were  those  he  had  longed  to 
feel  again  upon  his  shoulder— the  King  was  his 
father !  the  "Stefan  Loristan"  who  had  been  the 
last  of  those  who  had  waited  and  labored  for 
Samavia  through  five  hundred  years,   and  who 
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had  lived  and  died  kings,  though  none  of  them 
till  now  had  worn  a  crown !    His  father  was  the 

King! 

It  was  not  in  that  night,  nor  the  next,  nor  for 
many  nights  that  the  telling  of  the  story  was 
completed.  The  people  knew  that  their  King 
and  his  son  were  rarely  separated  from  each 
other:  that  the  Prince's  suite  of  apartments  were 
connected  by  a  private  passage  with  his  father's. 
The  two  were  bound  together  by  an  affection  of 
singular  strength  and  meaning,  and  their  love 
for  their  people  added  to  their  feeling  for  each 
other.  In  the  history  of  what  their  past  had 
been,  there  was  a  romance  which  swelled  the 
emotional  Samavian  heart  to  bursting.  By  moun- 
tain fires,  in  huts,  under  the  stars,  in  fields  and 
in  forests,  all  that  was  known  of  their  story  was 
told  and  retold  a  thousand  times,  with  sobs  of 
joy  and  prayer  breaking  in  upon  the  tale. 

But  none  knew  it  as  it  was  told  in  a  certain 
quiet  but  stately  room  in  the  palace,  where  the 
man  once  known  only  as  "Stefan  Loristan,"  but 
whom  history  would  call  the  first  King  Ivor  of 
Samavia,  told  his  share  of  it  to  the  boy  whom 
Samavians  had  a  strange  and  superstitious  wor- 
ship for,  because  he  seemed  so  surely  their  Lost 
Prince  restored  in  body  and  soul  — almost  the 
kingly  lad  in  the  ancient  portrait  — some  of  them 
half  believed  when  he  stood  in  the  sunshine,  with 
the  halo  about  his  head. 

It  was  a  wonderful  and  intense  story,  that  of 
the  long  wanderings  and  the  close  hiding  of  the 
dangerous  secret.  Among  all  those  who  had 
known  that  a  man  who  was  an  impassioned  pa- 
triot was  laboring  for  Samavia,  and  using  all 
the  power  of  a  great  mind  and  the  delicate  in- 
genuity of  a  great  genius  to  gain  friends  and 
favor  for  his  unhappy  country,  there  had  been 
but  one  who  had  known  that  Stefan  Loristan  had 
a  claim  to  the  Samavian  throne.  He  had  made  no 
demand,  he  had  sought— not  a  crov^-n— but  the 
final  freedom  of  the  nation  for  which  his  love 
had  been  a  religion. 

"Not  the  crown,"  he  said  to  the  two  young 
Bearers  of  the  Sign  as  they  sat  at  his  feet  like 
schoolboys— "not  a  throne.    'The  Life  of  my  life 

—  for  Samavia.'  That  was  what  I  worked  for — 
what  we  have  all  worked  for.  If  there  had  risen 
a  wiser  man  in  Samavia's  time  of  need,  it  would 
not  have  been  for  me  to  remind  them  of  their 
Lost  Prince.  I  could  have  stood  aside.  But  no 
man  arose.  The  crucial  moment  came— and  the 
one  man  who  knew  the  secret  revealed  it.    Then, 

—  Samavia  called,  and  I  answered." 

He  put  his  hand  on  the  thick,  black  hair  of  his 
boy's  head. 


"There  was  a  thing  we  never  spoke  of  to- 
gether," he  said.  "I  believed  always  that  your 
mother  died  of  her  bitter  fears  for  me  and  the 
unending  strain  of  them.  She  was  very  young 
and  loving,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  day  when 
we  parted  that  we  were  sure  of  seeing  each  other 
alive  again.  When  she  died,  she  begged  me  to 
promise  that  your  boyhood  and  youth  should  not 
be  burdened  by  the  knowledge  she  had  found  it 
so  terrible  to  bear.  I  should  have  kept  the  se- 
cret from  you,  even  if  she  had  not  so  implored 
me.  I  had  never  meant  that  you  should  know 
the  truth  until  you  were  a  man.  If  I  had  died,  a 
certain  document  would  have  been  sent  to  you 
which  would  have  left  my  task  in  your  hands  and 
made  my  plans  clear.  You  would  have  known 
then  that  you  also  were  a  Prince  Ivor,  who  must 
take  up  his  country's  burdeh  and  be  ready  when 
Samavia  called.  I  tried  to  help  you  to  train 
yourself  for  any  task.     You  never  failed  me." 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  The  Rat,  "I  began  to 
work  it  out,  and  think  it  must  be  true  that  night 
when  we  were  with  the  old  woman  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  the  way  she  looked  at 
—at  His  Highness." 

"Say  "Marco,'  "  threw  in  Prince  Ivor.  "It  's 
easier.    He  was  my  army.  Father." 

Stefan  Loristan's  grave  eyes  melted. 

"Say  'Marco,'  "  he  said.  "You  were  his  army 
—and  more,— wheil  we  both  needed  one.  It  was 
you  who  invented  The  Game !" 

"Thanks,  Your  Majesty,"  said  The  Rat  redden- 
ing scarlet.  "It  's  a  great,  great  honor !  But 
he  would  never  let  me  w-ait  on  him  when  we 
were  traveling.  He  said  we  were  nothing  but 
two  boys.  I  suppose  that  's  why  it  's  hard  to 
remember,  at  first.  But  my  mind  went  on  work- 
ing until  sometimes  I  was  afraid  I  might  let 
something  out  at  the  WTong  time.  When  we 
went  down  into  the  cavern,  and  I  saw  the  For- 
gers of  the  Sword  go  mad  over  him— I  knew  it 
must  be  true.  But  I  did  n't  dare  speak.  I  knew 
you  meant  us  to  wait :  so  I  waited." 

"You  are  a  faithful  friend,"  said  the  King, 
"and  you  have  always  obeyed  orders  !" 

A  great  moon  was  sailing  in  the  sky  that  night 
—just  such  a  moon  as  had  sailed  among  the 
torn  rifts  of  storm  clouds  when  the  Prince  at 
\'ienna  had  come  out  upon  the  balcony  and  the 
boyi.sh  voice  had  startled  him  from  the  darkness 
of  the  garden  below.  The  clearer  light  of  this 
night's  splendor  drew  them  out  on  a  balcony  also 
—  a  broad  balcony  of  white  marble  which  looked 
like  snow.  The  pure  radiance  fell  upon  all  they 
saw  spread  before  them— the  lovely  but  half- 
ruined  city,  the  great  palace  square  w-ith  its 
broken  statues  and  arches,  the  splendid  ghost  of 
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the  unroofed  cathedral  whose  High  Ahar  was 
bare  to  the  sky. 

They  stood  and  looked  at  it.  There  was  a  still- 
ness in  which  all  the  world  might  have  ceased 
breathing. 

"What  ne.xt?"  said  Prince  Ivor,  at  last,  speak- 
ing quietly  and  low.     "What  ne.xt.  Father?" 

"Great  things  which  will  come,  one  by  one," 
said  the  King,  "if  we  hold  ourselves  ready." 

Prince  Ivor  turned  his  face  from  the  lovely, 
white,  broken  city,  and  put  his  brown  hand  on 
his  father's  arm. 

"Upon  the  Ledge  that  night.  Father,"  he  said. 

THE 


"You  remember?"  The  King  was  looking  far 
away,  but  he  bent  his  head. 

"Yes.  That  will  come,  too,"  he  said.  ''Can 
you  repeat  it  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Ivor.  "And  so  can  the  Aide-de- 
Camp.  We  've  said  it  a  hundred  times.  We  be- 
lieve it  's  true.  'If  the  descendant  of  the  Lost 
Prince  is  brought  back  to  rule  in  Samavia,  he 
will  teach  his  people  the  Law  of  the  One,  from 
his  throne.  He  will  teach  his  son,  and  that  son 
will  teach  his  son,  and  he  will  teach  his.  And 
through  such  as  these,  the  whole  world  w'ill 
learn  the  Order  and  the  Law.'  " 


Augusta  "Huitll 
^£0771  an. 


WE  you  ever  heard  the  legend  of  the  little  Lurikeen? 
He  's  a  saucy,  pranksome  fairy  that  in  Erin's  isle  is  seen. 
It  is  seldom  that  they  catch  him,  for  he  hates  to  be  in  sight. 
But  "once  he  's  caught  he  '11  show  you  gold,"  they  say, 
"if  managed  right !" 

Xow  one  day  near  Castle  Carberry,  in  County  of  Kildare, 
Pretty  Molly  of  the  bright,  black  eyes  and  dusky,  curling  hair. 
With  a  pitcher  on  her  shoulder  sauntered  slowly  to  the  well, 
When  she  saw  the  little  Lurikeen  within  a  shady  dell. 

He  was  seated  with  his  back  to  her,  beneath  an  old  thorn-tree, 
.\nd  he  hummed  an  Irish  ballad  while,  as  busy  as  a  bee, 
He  was  working  like  a  shoemaker  upon  a  tiny  brogue 
Only  large  enough  to  fit  the  foot  of  some  wee  fairy  rogue. 

Molly  had  her  wits  about  her,  and  she  seized  him  by  the  neck. 
And  by  all  his  screams  and  struggling  she  was  troubled  not  a  speck. 
When  he  saw  her  so  determined,  he  began  to  be  polite:  — 
"Mistress  ]\Iolly.  if  you  '11  put  me  down,  I  '11  see  you  're  treated  right !" 
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"Now  indeed  !"  she  cried,  "don't  think  it,  for  I  '11 

never  let  you  go. 
Nor  will  take  my  eye  or  hand  from  you,  till  you 

agree  to  show 
Where  I  can  discover  gold  enough  to  buy  a 

dress  of  green. 
And  some  shoes  with  silver  buckles  on,  — you 

saucy  Lurikeen !" 

Then  the  Lurikeen  made  answer:  "If  you    11 

only  set  me  free, 
I  will  turn  my  pockets  inside  out,  and  search  my 

bench  and  see 
If  I  've  anywhere  about  me  a  few  coins  to  give 

to  you  !"' 
But  young  Molly  was  too  keen  for  him,  and  all 

his  wiles  she  knew. 

"Sure,  I  '11  never  take  my  hands  oft'  you,  nor  will 

I  move  my  eyes, 
Till  you   've  shown  me  the  location   where  the 

golden  treasure  lies  !" 
Then  said  he:  "  'Neath  Castle  Carberry  a  pot  of 

gold  we  '11  find. 
Put  me  down  and  let  me  walk  ahead,  and  you 

may  walk  behind. 


"It  is  such  a  trifling  distance,— you  can  see  the 
spot  from  here  !" 
Pretty  Molly  almost  turned  her  head,  and  thus 

came  very  near 
To  allowing  little  Lurikeen  to  slip  from  out  her 
clutch. 
"Hush  !     I  '11  carry  you,  you  spalpeen,  for  you  've 
talked  a  deal  too  much  !" 

Over  hill  and  dale  they  clambered,  and  now 

Molly  was  amazed 
That  the  Lurikeen  seemed  happy,  laughed,  and 

joked,  and  e\'en  praised 
How  she  kept  him  in  her  clutches,  flattered  her 

with  compliment. 
Even  while  she  eyed  him  keenly  with  a  gaze 

fixed  and  intent. 


"MOLLY    SEIZED    HIM    BV    THE    NECK. 

Then,  just  as  they  reached  the  hilltop,  suddenly 

the  Lurikeen 
Gave  a  shriek  that  was  ear-piercing,  out  of 

Molly's  arms  did  lean— 
"Murder  !    Murder  !    Oh,  disaster  !    Castle 

Carberry  's  in  flame!" 
Molly,  startled,  looked  toward  it!  — Who  could 

say  she  was  to  blame  ? 
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But,  alas !  that  very  moment  when  she  turned  her  eyes  away, 
In  her  arms  the  weight  grew  lighter,  where  the  wily  fairy  lay. 
And  before  her  gaze  turned  backward,  Molly  knew,  to  her  despair. 
That  the  Lurikeen  had  vanished— faded  into  thinnest  air ! 


Now  remember,  when  in  Ireland,  should  you  catch  a  Lurikeen, 
And  would  make  him  find  you  treasure,  that  as  long  as  he  is  seen 
And  your  eye  is  fixed  upon  him,  he  your  wishes  must  obey ; 
But  the  moment  you  cease  looking,  he  will  surely  slip  away ! 


ID-  -^  t^     f^^^h^ 
lis   1i^  T^         ^^ 
■^   f>  1^    "^ 


NATIONAL  STARS  OF  THE  GRIDIRON 


BY  PARKE  H.   DAVIS 

Author  of  •■  Foot-ball,  the  American  Intercollegiate  Game 
Representative  of  Princeton  University  on  the  Rules  Com 


VIRGINIA    vs.    NORTH    CAROLINA.      RICHMOND, 
E.  N.  Mayer  carrying  the  ball  for  Virginia.     In  this  game,  Mayer,  who  is  the  greatest  point-scoring  playe 
scored  all  of  Virginia's  20  points,  defeating  North  Carolina  by  20  points  to  3. 


the  country, 


When  September  arri\es,  a  mighty  army  of 
football  players  on  school  and  college  teams,  ap- 
proximating the  astonishing  total  of  152,000  men, 
begin  to  overhaul  their  togs  antj  equipment,  pre- 
paratory to  joining  their  squads  and  "trying  for 
the  team."  Followers  of  the  sport  are  familiar 
with  the  stars  of  the  game  in  their  own  locality, 
and  they  also  are  acquainted  with  the  great  fig- 
ures of  the  gridiron  whom  a  fortunate  location 
or  some  spectacular  play  has  surrounded  with  a 
national  fame.  Hidden  here  and  there,  however, 
among  these  152,000  players,  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  are  many  players  whose  power  and 
prowess  entitle  them  to  be  classed  in  the  most 
exclusive  selection  of  stars  that  the  entire  coun- 
try can  present— and  yet  fate  as  well  as  fame 
unluckily  has  overlooked  them. 

St.  Nicholas,  therefore,  undertakes  to  intro- 
duce to  its  readers  the  greatest  football  players 
of  the  entire  United  States,  from  every  section, 
limiting  its  selections,  of  course,  to  the  players 
who  will  play  this  autumn.  .\  national  view  of 
the  celebrities  of  the  gridiron  can  hardly  fail  to 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  each  reader  in  the  season's 
sport. 

There  is  much  to  surprise  as  well  as  interest 
the  football  enthusiast  who  for  the  first  time 
participates  in  a  national  survey  of  this  kind. 
For  he  will  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  find 


the  great  stars  of  the  game  concentrated  in  the 
leading  university  elevens  of  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West,  but  he  will  find  them  distributed  among 
the  colleges  of  the  entire  land,  the  small  institu- 
tions sharing  in  their  possession  equally  with  the 
large.  He  will  not,  as  also  is  generally  believed, 
find  in  these  national  stars  exclusive  products  of 
the  great  private  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country,  for  we  shall  see  that  the  majority  of 
these  great  players,  far  and  away,  have  been 
trained  on  the  playgrounds  of  the  nation's  public 
high  schools.  Almost  all  of  these  football  celeb- 
rities, moreover,  are  versatile  athletes,  having 
achieved  distinction  in  two  or  three  branches  of 
sport  outside  of  football.  Again,  nearly  all  of 
these  men  will  be  found  to  be  seniors,  playing 
their  last  year  of  intercollegiate  football,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are,  this  iall.  captains  of  their 
elevens. 

THE   GREATEST   PUXTERS 

To  winnow  the  greatest  players  from  this  army 
of  152.000  men  requires  a  systematic  plan  of 
procedure.  Since  football  is  football,  let  us  first 
marshal  into  array  the  longest  punters  that  the 
United  States  contain.  We  shall  be  aided  in 
accurately  selecting  these  men,  as  well  as  the 
representatives  of  other  classifications  which  will 
follow,  by  the  modern  methods  of  coaches,  who 
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keep  precise  and  accurate  data  recording  the 
feats  of  their  men.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  give  with  the  names  of  these  extraordinary 
punters  the  length  of  the  longest  kick  achieved 


,,  >n„,     >,  .    1.1-,  CORE   (VAI.E). 

One  of  the  longest-punting,  swiftest-running  backs 

in  the  annals  of  tlie  game. 

by  each,  and  their  respective  punting  averages 
made  in  match  games.  Such  a  tabulation,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  punting  power,  therefore, 
would  read  as  follows : 


Longest  Punt 

75  yards 
70      " 
70      " 
68      '• 
68      ■' 


55  yards 


68 


F.  B    Kelly,  Lafayette... 

E.  A.  Curtis,  Dartmouth. 
Charles  Barrett,  Cornell  . 
Harry  W.  Le  Gore,  Yale. 
E  H.  Driggs,  Princeton  . 
H.  P.  Tallman,  Rutgers.. 
C.  F.  Wvmard,  Fordham. 
W.  S.  S^ith,  W.  and  L. . . 

F.  B.  Macomber,  Illinois. 
Cedric  Miller,  Washington 
M.  E.  Wilkinson,  Syracuse 
A.  H.  Lindsay,  Kansas  . . 

To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  above  aver- 
age performances,  one  need  only  be  told  that  the 
punting  average  in  a  major  game  is  seldom  more 
than  38  yards.  The  length  of  a  kicker's  punts, 
of  course,  is  dependent  to  some  e.xtent  upon  the 


6.^      " 

50 

6.S      •• 

50 

6.S      ■• 

45 

60      •' 

45 

force  of  the  opponents'  charge.  Hence  the  high 
average  of  Harry  W.  Le  Gore  of  Yale  and  of 
E.  H.  Driggs  of  Princeton  is  especially  notable 
Le  Gore's  average  represents  eleven  punts 
against  Princeton,  and  Driggs's  average  is  based 
upon  thirteen  punts  against  Dartmouth. 

V.  B  Kelly  of  Lafayette  who  heads  the  list  is 
of  the  familiar  tall,  rangy,  line-man  type,  who, 
having  mastered  the  art  of  punting,  has  become 
,1  premier  punter  because  of  the  great  physique 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  Charles 
Barrett,  captain  of  Cornell,  and  a  player  who 
will  appear  often  in  this  record,  is  a  product  of 
the  L'niversity  School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  learned  his  elementary  football  under  John 
II.  Rush,  now  head  coach  of  Princeton.  Harry 
Le  Gore  is  fulfilling  at  Yale  the  great  promise 
he  showed  when  a  school-boy  at  Mercersburg 
Academy,  where  he  was  famed  in  football,  base- 
Kail,  ba.sket-ball,  tennis,  and  track  sports.  Edgar 
A.  Curtis,  half-back  at  Dartmouth,  began  his  ath- 
letic career  as  a  football  and  baseball  player  in  the 
high  school  at  Portland,  Maine.  .After  leaving 
there,  he  spent  a  year  at  Exeter  and  then  three 


EIIGAR    .\.    CLKTIS    (DARTMOUTH). 

A  famous  long-distance  punter      ^taximum  70  yards, 

average  punt  55  yards 

years  at  Hebron  .Academy.  To  his  football  prowess 
at  Dartmouth  he  also  adds  the  distinction  of  being 
Dartmouth's  baseball  pitcher. 

The  remaining  players  whose  names  appear 
above  will  be  more  fully  introduced  later,  when 
mentioned  again  in  connection  with  other 
branches  of  the  game  in  which  they  have 
won    even    greater    distinction    than    in    punting. 

THE   FIELD-GOAL    MEN 

From  punting  we  naturally  pass  to  drop-  and 
place-kicking,  and  this  brings  us  to  that  highly 
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CHAS.  BARRETT  (CORNELL). 
Quarter-back  and  captain.  A 
remarkable  drop-kicker,  punter, 
running  back,  and  all-round 
player. 

interesting  galaxy  of  football  stars,  the  field-goal 
men.     Fame   in   kicking  goals    from   the   field   is 


F,  B.    KELLY  (LAFAYETTE). 

The  greatest   distance-punter 

in  the  United  States.    Ma 

75  yards;  average  55  yards 


L     H    DRIGGS  (PRINCETON) 

One  of  the  best  kickers  against 
a  strong  opponent  s  charge. 
Among  the  leaders  m  high 
average. 


H.  P.  TALLMAN  (RUTGERS). 
A  versatile  football  giant,  line- 
man,   back,    punter,    and    goal- 
kicker. 


achieved  in  three  different  ways:  some  players 
become  famous  because  of  the  large  number  of 


F.  B.  MACOMBER  (iLLLN'OIb) 

Half-back,  expert  drop-kicki 
and  principal  point-scorer  on  t 
champion  eleven  of  the  .Middl 
West. 


the 


R1CH.\RD    HARVF,Y 
(VA.    POLY.    INST.). 
The   South's   foremost    drop- 
kicker,  and  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable in  the  United  States. 


,  L.  COFALL  (NOTRE  DAME). 
One  of  the  greatest  drop- 
:ickers  in  the  United  States. 
^as  kicked  a  goal  from  the 
,2-yard  mark. 


J.    J.    DOVVDLE 
(MT.    ST.    MARYS). 
The    greatest    distance    place- 
kicker    in    the    United    States 
Punts    and    place-kicks    at    50 
yards. 
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goals  which  they  kick  during  a  season ;   others 
become  celebrated  because  of  a  single  goal  kicked 


The  most  accurate  goal-kicker  in  America  and  a  punter  capable  of 
covering  70  yards.  In  40  tries  for  goal  following  touch-downs,  in  his 
three  years  at  Fordham,  Wymard  has  missed  only  a  single  goal. 

from  an  extraordinary  distance  or  difficult  angle : 
and  the  third  class  comprises  those  who  loom 
large  in  the  history  of  the  sport  by  reason  of  a 
solitary  goal,  often  casv  in  itself,  but  kicked  in 


W.    C.    CAHALL    |1.1.I11L,11I. 
Leading  drop-kicker  and  lield-goal  scorer  of  the  U'nited  States. 

the  crisis  of  a  great  battle  and  when  it  has  car- 
ried with  it  the  victory  in  the  contest. 


Measured  by  one  or  all  of  these  standards,  W. 
C.  Cahall  of  Lehigh  is  entitled  to  be  designated 
as  the  foremost  field-goal  man  who  will  tread  the 
gridiron  this  fall.  His  name  will  ring  familiarly 
in  southern  ears,  for  he  is  the  same  brilliant  drop- 
kicker  who,  three  years  ago  while  a  half-back  at 
^Mississippi,  left  in  his  wake  a  trail  of  dazzling 
goals  from  the  field.  Originally,  however,  Cahall 
was  a  northern  boy,  having  begun  as  a  German- 
town  Academy  player,  at  Philadelphia.  Last 
fall  he  led  all  of  the  field-goal  men  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  total  number  of  goals  scored.  These 
were  ten,  kicked  from  varying  distances  and 
angles,  against  powerful  teams,  and  all  from 
drop-kicks. 

Tied  for  the  second  position,  on  past  perform- 
ances, are  C.  E.  Hastings  of  Pittsburgh  and  F.  B. 
Macomber  of 
Illinois.  The 
former  is  a  drop- 
kicker  while  the 
latter  kicks  his 
goals  from 

placement.  Each 
of  these  men  in 
IQ14  scored  six 
goals  from  the 
field.  Both  are 
half-backs,  both 
are  all  -  round 
athletes,  promi- 
nent in  other 
branches  of 

sport,  and  both 
have  come  up 
fromhigh  school 
playgrounds. 

Still  another 
drop-kicker  who 
in  a  singular 
way  invites  our 
attention  is 

Richard  Har- 
vey of  \'irginia 
Polytechnic  In- 
^litutc.  Har- 
vey is  only  eighteen  years  of  age  and  weighs  only 
125  pounds.  He  should  not  be,  therefore,  a  for- 
midable college  player;  but  he  is,  nevertheless. 
Patience,  pluck,  and  practice  have  given  him 
what  nature  denied  him,  and  to-day  he  is  one  of 
the  most  feared  drop-kickers  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  specialist,  and  his  place  pri- 
marily is  on  the  bench;  but  just  as  soon  as  his 
team  swings  within  scoring  distance  of  the 
cross-bar,  up  from  the  bench  leaps  this  slight 
lad,   takes  his  position   at   full-back  and  awaits 


I..  L.  SPL.WVN  (MICHlCANl. 
Full-back.  A  sensational  punter  and 
field-goal  man  who  kicked  four  goals  for 
Michigan  in  1914.  one  of  which  was  the 
sole  score  in  a  close  game,  Michigan  vs. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
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EDWARD    W.    MAHAN 

(HARVARD). 

Harvard's     famous     captain, 

apable  of  kicking  a  goal  in  any 


M.  D.  FI.KMING  IWAbMlN^i- 
TON  AND  JEFFERSON). 
A  dependable  kicker  of  goals 
from  placement,  and  the  leading 
scorer  of  goals  following  touch- 
downs in  the  United  States.  Is 
making  a  record  likely  t 
for  years 


C.  A.  PLL)Rnn 
(DARTMOUTH!. 
One  of  the  most  versat 
lege  athletes  m  Americ 
strong  linesman,  and  sure 
of  goals  following  touch' 
Hockey  player,  hamme 
shot  man,  and  an  internal 


WILLIAM  PARKS  (TUFTS). 
All-round  back-field  player, 
and  one  of  the  most  accurate 
kickers  of  goals  following  touch- 
downs. 


the  signal  for  a  drop-kick.  Five  times  in  1914 
was  he  thus  called  upon  to  score  for  his  team, 
and  in  every  instance  he  sent  the  ball  spinning 
truly  between  the  goal-posts. 

Two  other  remarkable  field-goal  men  who  will 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  games  this  fall  will 
be  Charles  Barrett  of  Cornell,  already  named 
among  the  great  punters,  and  Lawrence  L. 
Splawn  of  Iilichigan.  Splawn  was  one  of  the 
twelve  men  in  the  country  last  fall  who  won  a 
game  by  a  goal  from  the  field.  This  statement 
as  an  abstract  assertion  will  arrest  many  a  skep- 
tic eye,  for  it  declares  that  out  of  1800  college 
games  only  twelve  were  determined  by  a  goal 
from  the  field.  Such,  notwithstanding,  is  the 
curious  ratio  of  'i.vinning  field-goals  to  the  whole 
number  of  games.  Splawn  balances  one  of  the 
Xorthern  boj's  playing  in  the  South,  for  he  is  a 
young  Te.xan  playing  in  the  Xorth. 

LOXG-DISTANCE    GOAL-KICKERS 

The  season  of  191 5  will  be  exceptional  by  reason 
of  the  unusually  large  number  of  players  who 
are  capable  of  kicking  a  goal  from  the  45-yard 
line,  or  beyond.  More  goals  of  this  class  were 
kicked  in  1914  than  were  achieved  in  the  preced- 
ing ten  years.  The  player  with  the  longest  goal 
to  his  credit,  as  he  begins  this  season  of  1915, 
will   be    Stanley   Cofall   of   Notre   Dame.      This 


marvelous  player  kicked  a  goal  against  Carlisle 
last  autumn  from  the  52-yard  mark.  He  will  at 
once  be  recognized  by  many  as  a  very  versatile 
young  athlete 
from  the  East 
High  School  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Cofall  is  a  drop- 
kicker.  The 
leading  place- 
kicker,  so  far 
as  distances  go, 
will  be  John  J. 
Dovvdle,  cap- 
tain of  J\It.  St. 
Mary's.  Dow- 
dle  last  year 
kicked  a  goal 
from  the  47- 
yard  mark. 

The  "emer- 
gency men"— 
fellows  capable 
of  kicking  a 
goal  in  any 
crisis  — are  nu- 
merous. .\mong 
F.  L.  BELLOWS  (wLscoNsiN).  '^^      drop-kick- 

A  long-distance  punter  and  field-goal  man.        erS      are      O.      ^- 
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Bertschey  of  William  and  Mary;  E.  W.  Mahan 
of  Harvard;  F.  M.  Tibbott  and  B.  C.  Law  of 
Princeton ;  J.  Irwin  Heise  of  St.  John's ;  G.  E. 
Ruffner  of  Maine ;  and  F.  L.  Bellows  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  place-kickers,  still  more  numerous  and 
formidable,  present  prominently  Lorin  Solon, 
captain  of  Minnesota ;  M.  D.  Fleming  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson ;  F.  A.  Yocum  of  Oberlin : 
George  W.  Tandy  of  North  Carolina ;  and  H.  P. 
Tallman  of  Rutgers.  It  will  be  noted  that  no 
Yale  man  is  named  in  this  list.  The  Blue,  how- 
ever, possesses  Harry  W.  Le  Gore  and  O.  L. 
Guernsey:  but  field-goals  are  seldom  an  arm  of 
Yale's  attack.  In  1914  the  Blue  did  not  essay  a 
single  goal. 

KICKING  GOALS   AFTER  TOUCHDOWNS 

Goals  following  touchdowns  present  a  separate 
department  of  football  play.  .Mthough  this  task 
involves  a  place-kick  and  usually  an  easy  one. 
only  nine  players  throughout  the  country  last 
autumn  successfully  kicked  25  or  more  goals  of 
this  class.  Five  of  these  nine  men  are  still  in 
college.  Skill  in  kicking  goals  following  touch- 
downs is,  of  course,  fairly  well  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  successful  goals  to  the  whole  number  of 
attempts.     The  records,  therefore,  of  these  five 


M.  D.  Fleming,  W.  and  J 53 

Stanley  Cofall,  Notre  Dame 32 

\\'illiam  Parks,  Tufts 35 

Charles   Barrett.    Cornell 33 

C.  A.  Pudrith,  Dartmouth 32 


Goals 

39 
29 
28 
28 
28 


Malcolm  D.  Fleming,  who  heads  this  roll,  is 
making  a  record  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
that  will  remain  for  years.  Last  fall  he  not  only 
led  the  United  States  in  the  number  of  goals 
kicked  after  touchdowns,  but  he  made  a  touch- 
down against  both  Harvard  and  Yale,  kicked  a 
goal  from  the  field  against  the  former,  and  by  his 
touchdown  against  the  latter  won  from  Yale. 
He  is  an  e.xpert  wrestler,  basket-ball  and  base- 
ball player. 

Cofall  and  Barrett  have  already  been  referred 
to.  William  Parks,  captain  of  Tufts,  is  well 
known  in  and  around  Boston,  where  he  starred 
for  a  long  time  as  a  player  on  the  various  teams 
of  the  Somerville  High  School.  Chester  A 
Pudrith  comes  from  Detroit,  where  in  his  school- 
boy days  he  was  a  member  of  the  Central  High 
School  eleven.  In  addition  to  his  fame  as  a 
member  of  Dartmouth's  eleven,  Pudrith  has 
been    known    for    vears    as    a    member    of    the 


of 


E.    N.    MAYER    (VIRGINIA 
Half-back,   captain      One 
the   most  versatile  college   ath- 
letes   in    the    South,     sprinter, 
broad-jumper,  and  shot-putter 


H.   A.    BENFER    (ALBKIGHT) 
One  of  the  cleverest  all-round 
football  players  and  college  ath 
letes  in  America. 


s  foremost  line-plung- 


FRANK  CLICK  (PRINCETON). 
Captain,  and  field-general  ex- 
traordinary.   A  back  who  e-xcels 
in  running  with  the  ball 


men   speak   for   themselves    from   the   following 
table  based  upon  this  ratio  of  "tries"  and  goals: 


Detroit  Boat  Club's  nationally  and  internationally 
victorious  eight-oared  crew. 
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THE  GREATEST  GOAL-KICKER 

The  above  table  is  defective,  however,  in  that  it 
excludes  a  notable  group  of  goal-kickers  because 


a  total  of  70  or  more  points.  And  only  five  of 
these  men  will  appear  on  college  gridirons  this 
fall.  These  men  and  the  detailed  data  of  their 
scoring  achievements  are  as  follows : 


ALEX.    WILSON    {YALE 
Vale's  captain.      A  running, 

dodging,      tackling,      all-round 

back. 


H.    K.    YOUNG  R.    R.    BIDEZ 

(WASHINGTON    AND    LEE).      (ALABAMA  POLYTECHNIC), 
Two  marvelous  backs  of  the  South  Atlantic  s 


they  were  not  given  twenty-five  opportunities 
last  fall  to  kick  goals  following  touchdowns. 
Removing  this  arbitrary'  barrier,  therefore,  we 
must  immediately  include  in  our  list  the  greatest 
goal-kicker  of  all,  Charles  F.  Wymard  of  Ford- 
ham.  During  the  past  three  years  Wymard  has 
been  called  upon  forty  times  to  kick  a  goal  fol- 
lowing touchdown,  and  in  every  instance  save 
one  he  successfully  negotiated  the  cross-bar. 
This  one  failure  occurred,  dramatically  enough, 
on  his  last  attempt,  and  cost  his  team  a  victory 
over  Vermont.  Wymard's  style  is  peculiar  in 
that  he  takes  no  preliminary  step,  but  standing 
still,  close  to  the  ball,  merely  draws  back  his 
kicking  foot  (the  right),  swings  it  sharply 
against  the  ball  and  lifts  the  sphere  easily  and 
accurately  over  the  bar. 

ACCORDING  TO  TOTAL  POINTS  SCORED 

Another  interesting  angle  from  which  to  view, 
and  to  rate,  the  great  players  of  the  country  is 
that  of  the  total  points  scored  by  the  greatest 
scoring  players  in  1914.  Of  the  thousands  of 
backs  playing  last  fall,  only  twelve  men  amassed 


CLYDE    LITTLEFIELD 
(TEXAS). 
The    most   accurate   forward 
passer  in  the  South. 

Goals  p     , 

Touch-    from  ^    _     t>  ■   . 

J  1-1.  from     romts 

downs    louch-  t^.  ,, 

E.  N.  Mayer,  V^irginia.  . .  .    19  7  o  121 

Charles  Barrett,  Cornell  ..13  23  4  113 

H.  A.  Benfer,  Albright  ...    14  18  o  102 

D.  T.  Tayloe,  N.  Carolina.    13  i  o  79 

J.  J.  Maulbetsch,  Michigan  12  o  o  /2 

Again  the  versatile  Captain  Barrett  of  Cornell 
is  with  us.  One  will  not  be  surprised,  perhaps, 
to  be  told  that  E.  N.  Mayer  of  Virginia,  who 
heads  the  roll,  can  run  100  yards  in  10  seconds, 
broad-jump  22  feet,  and  hurl  the  16-pound  shot  a 
distance  of  41  feet. 

H.  A.  Benfer  is  a  name  which  when  uttered  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  immediately  arrests 
attention.  He  is  an  old  York  High  School  boy. 
To-day  he  stands  six  feet  two  inches  in  height, 
weighs  215  pounds,  and  is  the  captain  of  his 
team.  He  is  one  of  the.  best  first  basemen,  ama- 
teur or  professional,  in  the  country;  in  basket- 
ball he  has  occasionally  accomplished  the 
astounding  feat  of  scoring  every  point  rolled  up 
by  his  victorious  team ;  and  in  football  he  is  an 
adept  in  every  turn  and  twist  of  expert  play. 
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D.  T.  Tayloe  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
few  players  in  the  annals  of  the  sport  who  was 
elected  captain  of  his  imiversity  eleven  in  his 
sophomore  year  and  twice  reelected. 

John  J.  Maulbetsch's  name  also  rang  fre- 
quently in  our  ears  last  fall.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  grew  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  University  of  Michigan's  Ferry 
Field.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  fourteen 
he  was  a  finished  football  player,  so  far  as  skill 
and    knowledge    went,    and    merely    awaited    the 
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physique  and  strength  that  were  to  conic  with 
years.  Leaving  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
Maulbetsch  first  entered  .Adrian  College,  where 
he  was  the  mainstaj'  of  his  team.  Entering 
Michigan  in  1913.  he  was  awarded  the  captaincy 
of  the  freshman  eleven.  Last  fall  was  his  first  in 
"varsity"  shoes,  and,  as  is  well  known,  his  re- 
markable exploits  at  half-back,  in  1914,  won  for 
him  the  unanimous  selection  as  one  of  the  two 
best  half-backs  of  the  year  in  all  America. 

H.  P.  Tallman,  captain  of  Rutgers,  is  another 
highly  interesting  football  personality.  He  is  a 
j'oung  giant,  six  feet  and  four  inches  in  height, 
and  weighs  220  pounds.  He  comes  from  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  he  was  a  member  of  the 
famous  Peel  Team.  His  muscles  are  seasoned 
with  the  salt  air  of  a  deep-sea  sailor.  Notwith- 
standing his  great  size,  he  holds  a  record  of  10V5 


seconds  for  the  loo-yard  dash,  and  besides  has 
thrown  the  discus  185  feet.  At  Rutgers,  he  is  the 
only  athlete  who  has  won  his  letter  in  three 
branches  of  sport,  baseball,  football  and  track. 
He  is,  in  addition,  a  capital  player  at  hockey,  bas- 
ket-ball, and  tennis,  and  Rutgers'  "strong  man." 

r,.\CKS   WHO   RUN    WITH   THE  B.^LL 

The  final  class  of  players  whose  feats  depend 
upon  handling  the  ball  comprises  that  brilliant 
band  of  backs  who  run  with  the  ball.  Among 
these  are  included  those  clever  players  who  play 
in  the  line  on  defence  and  in  the  back-field  on 
offence,  and  so  may  be  classed  in  either  section. 
We  already  have  noted  the  principal  players  who 
are  distinguished  for  making  touchdowns,  but 
such  performances  are  only  important  incidents 
in  running  with  the  ball.  The  player  who,  be- 
lueen  the  lo-yard  lines,  batters  his  way  through 
ibe  line  and  dashes  around  the  ends,  may  not 
make  the  final  plunge  across  the  line ;  yet  it  may 
be  his  work  that  renders  the  touchdown  possible. 

In  this  list,  who  will  deny  a  place  to  the  three 
great  captains  of  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale, 
Edward  \V.  Mahan,  Frank  Click,  and  Alexander 
Wilson?  In  their  school-days  all  three  of  these 
men  participated  in  every  branch  of  sport,  but 
( ilick  and  Wilson,  since  entering  their  univer- 
sities, have  specialized  only  in  football.  Mahan. 
however,  is  Harvard's  premier  pitcher.  Wilson 
is  a  product  of  the  Princeton  Preparatory  School, 
which  in  this  instance  unwittingly  "prepared"  a 
first  class  athlete  for  Yale !  Click  has  been 
known  for  years  in  school  circles  in  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  was  once  a  member  of  the  various 
teams  of  Central  High  School.  Mahan,  as  is 
well  known,  learned  his  football  and  baseball  les- 
sons originally  at  Exeter. 

Directing  our  eyes  to  the  .'-louth,  Init  still  cling- 
ing to  the  .Atlantic  seaboard,  five  exceptionally 
great  half-backs  command  our  attention.  At 
Washington  and  Lee  is  H.  K.  Young,  a  back  so 
fast  that  in  track  competition  he  has  covered 
100  yards  in  gfa  seconds.  At  the  University  of 
Georgia  is  David  Paddock,  the  unanimous  choice 
of  all  Southern  critics  as  the  greatest  quarter- 
back of  the  South.  Paddock  is  a  Northern  boy, 
well  remembered  at  Peddie  Institute,  in  New- 
Jersey.  It  will  surprise  Cornell  men  to  learn 
that  this  truly  great  athlete  was  for  one  year  a 
Cornellian,  but  was  overlooked  by  them. 

A  rival  to  Paddock,  both  in  fame  and  in  actual 
play,  is  R.  R.  Bidez  of  Alabama  Polytechnic. 
Bidez  is  not  behind  his  associates  in  this  sketch 
in  adding  distinction  in  other  branches  of  sport 
to  preeminence  in  football.  Tulane  University  of 
New  Orleans  can  boast  a  national  star  in  Gar- 
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H.    A.    FOGLE  IILMMMS). 
A  swift  and  elusive  back. 


I'ALL  RUSSELL    (CHICAGO). 

Captain,  and  a  famous  back. 


rett  George,  half-back,  who  has  shown  supreme 
excellence  also  in  baseball,  basket-ball,  and  track 
athletics.  Looming  high  among  the  University 
of  Texas's  great  football  and  track  athletes  is 
Clyde  Littlefield,  an  old  Pennsylvania  boy. 

In  the  Middle  West  are  five  tremendous  backs, 
H.  A.  Pogue  of  Illinois,  Lorin  Solon,  captain  of 
Minnesota,  F.  L.  Bellows  of  Wisconsin,  Paul 
Russell,  captain  of  Chicago,  and  John  J.  Maul- 
betsch  of  Michigan  (already  noted).  All  these 
men  are  famous  in  their  respective  sections,  not 
only  for  prowess  upon  the  gridiron  but  also  for 
skill  upon  the  diamond,  field,  and  track. 

Two  backs  of  national  proportions  will  be  play- 
ing this  autumn  in  the  Missouri  valley.  They 
are  C.  R.  Woody  of  Missouri  and  Guy  B.  Cham- 
berlin  of  Nebraska.  Woody  is  a  young  Ozark 
mountaineer  who  plays  baseball  as  notably  well 
as  football.  He  made  Missouri's  only  touchdown 
against  Kansas  last  fall,  which  was  one  of  only 
three  made  in  the  Kansas-Missouri  games  in  the 
past  seven  years.  Both  of  these  men  are  former 
high  school  players.  As  a  football  player  Cham- 
berlin  was  selected  by  many  critics  last  season 
for  their  "All- American"  teams. 

In  the  Southwest  and  Far  West,  three  more 
players  justly  claim  inclusion  in  our  galaxy  of 
national  stars.  These  are  the  backs,  Elmer  Cap- 
shaw  of  Oklahoma,  F.  A.  Luiz  of  Arizona,  and 
Cedric  Miller  of  the  University  of  Washington. 
Capshaw,  an  old  Norman  High   School   player, 


FKANKLIN    A.    LL  IZ 
(.\KIZONA). 

was  one  of  the  nine  men  in  the  United  States 
who  in  19 14  kicked  four  goals  from  the  field. 
Luiz  will  be  recalled  as  an  old  Stanford  athlete 
who  holds  one  of  the  quarter-mile  records  of  the 
West.  Miller  is  the  West's  longest  punting  back. 
Such   are   the    principal   stars   of   the    United 
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States  whose  exploits  arise  from  play  upon  the 
ball.  In  the  November  issue  of  St.  Nichol.\s 
will  be  introduced  the  greatest  football  players  of 
the  country  who  are  distinguished  for  the  play 
of  their  particular  positions. 
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Chapter  XXV 


A  RING  WITH    A  RESON 


Scarce  believing  my  eyes,  I  looked  at  the  boy  be- 
fore me.  He  was  a  slender,  delicate  lad,  and,  had 
his  hair  and  eyes  not  been  light,  I  should  have 
said  he  was  an  Indian.  He  was  clad  in  a  well- 
worn  suit  of  skins,  fringed  and  beaded,  like  the 
savages  about  him,  and  he  had  the  timid  look 
of  a  frightened  animal. 

But  though  I  saw  at  once  that  he  was  a  white 
child,  he  was  not  Jacky,  and  my  first  feeling  of 
surprise  gave  place  to  resentment. 

"Tiscoquam  !"  I  cried  angrily,  "do  not  think  to 
trick  me !     This  is  not  the  boy." 

The  savage  showed  something  of  astonishment 
at  my  words ;  then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and,  taking 
the  lad  by  the  shoulder,  led  him  up  to  me. 

"Look  !"  he  grunted,  drawing  down  the  child's 
deerskin  jacket. 

I  leaned  forward  to  do  his  bidding,  and  there, 
tattooed  on  the  boy's  neck,  was  a  device  like  that 
cut  into  the  stone  of  my  ring. 

Tiscoquam,  noting  my  astonishment,  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height  proudly. 

"Is  it  not  the  sign?"  he  asked.  "Tiscoquam  is 
not  two-faced.  He  speaks  not  with  a  forked 
tongue.    This  is  the  boy  !  " 

It  took  me  but  a  moment  to  realize  the  situ- 
ation. I,  who  had  been  looking  for  little  Jacky, 
had  found  the  long-lost  cousin  of  M.  \'ictor,  the 
little  Marquis  deSoulange-Caderousse.  Tiscoquam 
and  I  had  been  at  cross-purposes,  for,  while  I 
had  thought  of  Jacky,  he  had  spoken  of  this  child 
and  had  made  no  agreement  to  give  me  back  the 
one  I  sought. 

Under  other  circumstances  I  should  have  re- 
joiced that  M.  \'ictor's  quest  was  at  an  end,  but 
I  could  find  no  joy  in  my  heart  now  and  thought 
only  of  how  I  might  still  recover  Jacky.  I  was 
hard  put  to  it  not  to  cry,  but  I  held  back  my 
tears  and  struggled  to  maintain  a  brave  front. 
It  would  never  do  for  me  to  break  down  and  for- 
feit the  respect  of  this  warrior,  in  whose  hands 
still  lay  the  fate  of  one  for  whom  I  would  gladly 
have  bartered  my  own  freedom.  Instead  I  must 
match  my  wits  against  the  Indian's  and  see  if 
I  could  not  induce  him  to  give  Jacky  up. 


"Tiscoquam,"  I  said,  as  steadily  as  I  could,  "I 
see  that  this  is  indeed  the  boy  of  whom  you 
spoke.  We  owe  you  much  for  his  safe  return, 
which  we  shall  gladly  pay  both  with  friendship 
and  with  gifts,  if  you  will  have  it  so.  Will  you 
tell  me  how  long  he  has  dwelt  among  your  tribe 
and  how  he  came  into  your  hands,  so  that  I  may 
pass  the  story  on  to  his  people,  who  are  great  in 
their  own  land?" 

The  savage  squatted  again  upon  the  ground, 
and  setting  my  back  against  the  rock  I  awaited 
his  pleasure. 

"Six  snows  ago,"  he  began,  "when  our  hunters 
returned  to  the  villages  far  to  the  north,  they 
brought  with  them  a  man  and  a  papoose.  The 
man  we  would  have  beaten,  but  he  showed  us  the 
magic  sign  and  the  mark  upon  the  papoose's  body. 
.-\t  this  we  marveled.  But  the  man  told  us  this 
child  was  the  son  of  the  French  king,  who  was  a 
mighty  warrior,  not  like  the  king  of  the  Yengees, 
whose  own  people  defeated  him  in  battles.  This 
great  king  had  sent  his  son  secretly  to  the  Iro- 
quois to  show  his  love  for  them,  and  with  him 
the  magic  sign,  so  that  all  men  might  know  when 
the  appointed  time  had  come.  The  sign  was  the 
sign  of  might  and  power.  The  Iroquois  bowed 
to  it,, having  their  own  purposes  to  serve." 

He  paused  a  moment,  looking  straight  before 
hirn  as  if,  perchance,  he  saw  a  vision,  and  I  held 
my  peace,  conscious  that  his  words  had  much  of 
seriousness  for  the  rest  of  his  audience,  though 
they  sounded  fantastic  enough  to  my  ears. 

"In  tiine  this  man  left  our  village,"  Tiscoquam 
went  on.  "He  departed  secretly  by  night,  taking 
with  him  the  magic  sign.  This  did  not  please  the 
SeneCas,  and  we  followed  swiftly  to  see  if  he  had 
given  us  straight  talk  and  to  note  his  doings. 
At  the  first  white  settlement  he  made  himself 
simple  with  fire-water  and  boasted  that  he  had 
tricked  the  Iroquois,  vowing  that  the  child  was 
not  .the  son  of  the  French  king  but  the  child  of 
his  own  sister.  When  that  news  reached  to  our 
lodges,  we  would  have  let  the  boy  die  but  for  the 
mark.     That  saved  him." 

"Why  did  you  fear  it,  Tiscoquam?"  I  asked, 
seeing  naught  in  a  figure  of  Cupid  to  so  impress 
a  savage. 

"Tiscoquam  has  no  fear,"  he  answered  proudly; 
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"but  though  the  foo!  who  brought  the  child  spoke 
ever  with  a  forked  tongue,  the  mark  is  magic. 
Never  was  any  other  child  so  l)orn  into  the 
world." 

I  could  scarce  conceal  a  start  as  I  realized  that 
the  Indian  had  imagined  the  tattooing  on  the  lit- 
tle boy  to  be  the  work  of  nature;  but  Tiscoquam 
was  still  speaking,  and  his 
next  words  showed  that  the 
mind  of  a  child  and  the  mind 
of  a  savage  have  much  in 
common,  for  what  the  Iro- 
quois had  thought  of  the 
mark,  I,  too,  had  thought 
when  I  was  little. 

"It  is  a  sign  for  the  Men- 
give,  else  had  it  not  been  an 
Indian  with  a  bow,"  Tis- 
coquam went  on.  "There 
have  been  many  who  have 
tried  to  read  the  portent,  but 
what  it  means  our  wisest 
medicine-men  have  not  been 
able  to  make  plain.  Yet  he 
who  has  the  sign  must  have 
the  child  ;  so  for  many  moons 
we  have  kept  him,  till  you 
showed  the  magic  mark.  Now 
the  boy  is  restored  to  you." 

He  ended  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand  toward  the  young 
marquis,  who  was  squatting, 
like  any  Indian,  at  our  feet. 

"And  what  of  the  Eaglet. 
Tiscoquam?"  I  asked  after  a 
pause. 

"There  is  no  bargain  about 
the  Eaglet,"  he  answered, 
fixing  me  with  his  steady 
glance.  "Thepaleface  maiden 
knows  what  is  in  the  heart 
of  Tiscoquam.  Some  day 
will  come  a  leader  of  the  Iro- 
quois. In  his  youth  Tis- 
coquam had  a  dream  that  he 
might  be  that  leader,  and  to 
that  end  he  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  his  paleface  brother. 
Diligently  he  sought  wisdom  in  the  printed  books 
given  him  by  the  learned  men  who  spoke  of  a 
Great  Spirit  new  to  the  red  man.  But  they  talked 
of  peace  and  friendship  while  they  took  the  lands. 
Tiscoquam  saw  that  he  was  not  the  chief  ap- 
pointed, and  after  many  snows  he  found  the 
Eaglet,  who  will  grow  strong  and  guide  the  Iro- 
quois to  victory !"  His  voice  boomed  and  echoed 
among  the  rocks  as  he  ceased  speaking. 


"But  why  was  not  the  little  boy  with  the  mark 
upon  his  body  made  your  chief  ?"  I  asked. 

Tiscoquam  grunted  in  derision. 

"The  name  we  gave  him  is  Timid-Fawn,  a 
squaw's  name,"  he  answered ;  by  which  I  saw 
that,  if  the  thought  of  making  the  boy  a  chief 
had  by  chance  ever  entered  the  Indian's  mind,  the 
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lad's  own  disposition  had  put  an  end  to  such  a 
plan. 

"Nevertheless,  Tiscoquam,  bravery  is  not  all 
that  is  needed."  I  said.  "There  is  no  braver  na- 
tion than  the  Senecas.  More  is  required  than 
courage,  as  the  mark  upon  the  child  proclaims." 

"What  of  the  mark?"  he  asked,  displaying  an 
interest  that  must  have  been  intense,  else  he  had 
shown  naught  of  his  feelings. 
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"It  is  a  sign  for  the  Iroquois,  Tiscoquam."  I 
answered  boldly.  "Vour  nation  is  the  body,  as  the 
mark  upon  the  boy  shows ;  but  above  the  body  is 
the  head,  which  is  the  great  American  nation. 
This  bears  no  mark,  so  it  is  without  a  master,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  sign  has  no  power  over  it.  Of 
what  use,  Tiscoquam,  is  the  body  without  the 
head  to  guide  it  ?  Is  it  not  plain  to  you  that  the 
Eaglet  must  stay  with  his  paleface  jieople  to  learn 
those  things  which  make  them  mighty?  Are  the 
palefaces  stronger  than  the  Iroquois?  No!  .^re 
they  braver  than  the  Iroquois?  Xo  !  But  in  the 
head  of  the  paleface  is  more  wisdom  than  in  the 
head  of  the  Iroquois.  It  is  because  they  know 
the  things  that  the  Iroquois  have  not  yet  learned 
that  they  conquer.  How  then.  Ti.scoquam,  will 
the  Eaglet  learn  these  things  if  he  stays  with  his 
red  brothers?  He  will  be  no  more  than  many 
a  brave  man  of  the  Si.\  Xations.  What  can  Tis- 
coquam teach  him  that  will  stay  the  dwindling 
power  of  his  tribe?  He  must  have  the  wisdom 
both  of  the  white  man  and  the  red  man.  and  it 
will  be  the  loss  of  the  Indians  if  they  rob  him 
of  his  birthright.  Therefore.  Tiscoquam,  think 
of  the  sign  upon  the  boy  and  give  me  back  the 
Eaglet,  lest  all  your  plans  be  brought  to  naught !" 

I  paused,  not  knowing  what  more  to  say,  and 
looked  at  Tiscoquam  an.xiously,  hoping  for  some 
sign  that  I  had  impressed  him,  but  his  stolid 
countenance  gave  no  hint  of  his  feelings. 

"Go !"  he  cried  suddenly,  and  taking  up  his 
blanket,  he  covered  his  face. 

I  gazed  at  the  formless,  huddled  figure,  trying 
to  hit  upon  some  way  to  move  the  man ;  but  I  had 
already  done  my  best.  Cousin  John  must  act 
now. 

There  was  naught  left  for  me  to  do  but  go.  as 
the  rude  savage  commanded.  I  had  failed  in 
my  mission  and  now  must  return  to  break  the 
news  that  could  no  longer  be  kept  from  Bee. 

\\'ith  a  heavy  heart  I  took  the  little  French 
boy's  hand,  and  together  we  went  by  the  path 
atop  the  ledge  of  rock,  the  Indians  paying  no 
more  heed  to  us  than  they  did  to  the  birds. 

When  we  came  to  the  tree  up  which  I  had 
clambered,  I  hesitated,  for  going  down  seemed  a 
much  more  perilous  undertaking;  but  the  boy, 
quick  to  note  my  timidity,  gave  me  an  encourag- 
ing smile  and  pointed  out  an  easier  manner  to 
descend,  leading  the  way  like  a  squirrel. 

I  had  no  mind  to  hurry  my  return,  being  busy 
with  the  sad  news  I  must  tell,  but  we  came  all 
too  quickly  upon  the  grassy  glade  where  I  had 
left  our  little  party. 

I  paused  at  the  edge  of  the  trees,  dreading  to 
go  on.  There  was  dear  Bee  plucking  flowers,  all 
unconscious  of  the  pain  in  store  for  her,  while 


yi.  Mctor  chatted  gaily  in  his  funny,  clipped  Eng- 
lish. Cousin  John  and  Bill  Schmuck  I  saw  not 
and  wondered  if  they  still  followed  me. 

The  two  had  their  backs  to  me  and  I  w-ent 
toward  them  slowly  without  their  being  aware  of 
our  presence.  Then  a  snapping  twig  drew  their 
attention  to  us. 

Bee  looked  up  at  me  with  a  loving  smile  upon 
her  lips ;  and  as  her  eye  caught  sight  of  the  boy 
at  my  side,  she  broke  into  a  happy  laugh. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Peggy  has  found  the  boy!"  she 
cried ;  but  M.  Victor,  knowing  that  this  child  was 
not  the  one  I  had  been  seeking,  gazed  at  me  with 
much  concern. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  began  solicitously,  but  I 
checked  him  with  a  gesture. 

"  'T  is  the  little  Marquis  de  Soulange-Cade- 
rousse,"  I  announced,  holding  out  the  lad's  hand 

"The  little  marquis?"  he  repeated  in  amaze- 
ment.   "C'est  impossible .'" 

"It  is  indeed  he.  Monsieur,"  I  insisted,  and 
turning  down  the  skin  jacket  I  showed  the  mark 
upon  the  neck. 

M.  \'ictor  examined  the  tattooed  device  for  an 
instant,  in  amazement. 

"Mademoiselle,"  he  said  feelingly,  "you  have 
indeed  brought  to  me  him  I  have  hunt'  for  so 
long.  I  shall  ever  be  in  your  debt.  But,  Made- 
moiselle—" He  stopped,  seeing  the  anxiety  in 
my  face  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  Bee. 

"What  is  it,  Peggy  dear?"  she  asked,  coming 
quickly  to  me.     "What  has  happened  ?" 

The  moment  I  had  been  dreading  had  come. 

"Oh.  Bee  !"  I  began,  putting  my  arms  around 
her  neck :  but  ere  another  word  was  spoken,  there 
came  an  interruption. 

"Tiscoquam  brings  greeting  to  the  palefaces  I" 
boomed  the  voice  of  the  chief,  and  we  turned  to 
find  the  entire  band  standing  stiffly  in  a  group  at 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  How  they  had  arrived 
without  our  hearing  them  astonished  us  all.  It 
was  like  magic,  for  they  had  appeared  as  silently 
as  if  they  had  sprung  up  from  the  ground. 

"Tiscoquam  has  come  to  powwow  with  the 
young  Eagle,"  the  tall  brave  went  on  after  a 
moment,  addressing  no  one  in  particular.  For  an 
instant  we  stood  regarding  him,  then  our  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  the  sound  of  some  one  crash- 
ing through  the  woods,  and  Cousin  John  burst 
into  the  circle  followed  by  Bill  Schmuck. 

"I  have  lost  Peg !  '  he  cried,  then  seeing  Tisco- 
quam, he  strode  up  to  the  Indian  threateningly. 
"You  have  tricked  us !  I  m'issed  the  trail  among 
the  hazel  bushes.    Where  have  you  taken  her?" 

"Let  not  my  brother  be  hasty,"  answered  Tis- 
coquam. "The  paleface  maid  is  safe,  and  between 
brothers  there  should  be  no  hot  words," 
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"I  'm  here,  Cousin  John,"  I  called,  going  to- 
ward him. 

"But  where  is  the  boy?"  he  demanded,  his  eye 
passing  over  the  lad  at  M.  Victor's  side. 

"Do  you  not  see  him?"  cried  Bee.  "'Where  are 
your  eyes?" 

"It  is  the  other  boy  I  want,  Tiscoquam,"  said 
Cousin  John,  turning  on  the  Indian.     "Where  is 
he?     For   I   mean   to   have 
him  ere  we  part." 

Tiscoquam  gave  him 
glance  for  glance,  and  for 

an    instant    the    two    stood  '    . 

eying  each  other  sternly. 

"Tiscoquam  does  not 
speak  with  the  forked 
tongue,"  the  Indian  de- 
clared proudly.  "He  told 
the  paleface  maiden  that 
the  Eaglet  was  with  his 
own  people." 

With  a  gesture  he  now 
indicated  the  group  of 
whites,  who  upon  his  ad- 
vent had  drawn  somewhat 
together. 

Then,  as  Cousin  John 
would  have  interrupted 
violently,  he  held  up  a 
warning  hand. 

"To-day  Tiscoquam  has 
come  to  understanding.  He 
has  listened  to  a  young 
maiden  speaking  words  of 
wisdom  like  a  chief  grown 
old  in  the  councils.  From 
her  he  has  learned  that  the 
greatest  strength  is  not 
that  of  the  thews  and  sin- 
ews. For  the  strength  of 
the  paleface  is  in  his  wis- 
dom, and  it  is  by  means  of  it  this  maid  has  con- 
quered Tiscoquam.  The  Eaglet  is  hers.  'T  is 
from  her  you  must  ask  him." 

"The  Eaglet—"  said  Bee,  clasping  her  hands 
nervously.     "The  Eaglet — is  not  that  my  Jacky?" 

"Tiscoquam  !"  I  cried,  unable  to  bear  the  blow 
he  was  making  me  inflict  on  the  one  I  loved  most 
dearly;  "if  the  boy  is  mine,  't  is  you  who  must 
give  him  to  me,  for  I  know  not  where  he  is." 

At  this  appeal  a  shade  of  satisfaction  seemed 
to  creep  over  the  warrior's  face. 

"The  Indian,  too,  has  a  wisdom  of  his  own  that 
is  not  altogether  to  be  despised,"  he  said.  "The 
Eaglet  is  on  his  way  here  even  now,  O  paleface 
maiden  with  the  spirit  of  a  warrior !" 

As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  down-stream  and  we 


waited  a  long  moment,  seeing  nothing.  Then, 
coming  toward  us,  we  made  out  Mark  Powell,  ac- 
companied by  Jacky  and  led  by  an  Indian,  whom 
Tiscoquam  had  evidently  despatched  to  meet  them 
some  time  before. 

The  boy,  on  catching  sight  of  the  party,  broke 
into  a  run  and,  bursting  in  on  us,  threw  himself 
upon  me. 


.M.^RK    POWELL,    ACCO.\IP.\NIED 

BY   JACKY   AND    LED    BY 

AN    INDL\N." 


"I  am  not  a  bad  boy.  Aunty  Peg!"  he  protested 
aggrievedly.  "Mrs.  Mummer  said,  'spare  the 
rod,'  and  sent  us  forth  to  find  you,  but  I  am  not 
naughty.  My  dada  told  me  to  take  care  always 
of  my  muvver  and  sister;  so  when  Clarinda 
runned  away,  I  did  not  want  Marjory  to  be 
frighted  too,  and  ran  to  tell  her  Tiscoquam  was 
a  good  Indian." 

"And  have  you  been  at  home  all  this  morning?" 
I  asked,  kneeling  and  putting  my  arms  about  him. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  quite  gravely,  "in  the  sum- 
mer-house with  Marjory  and  Sally  and  Easter. 
They  're  but  women  and  Dada  says—"  Here  he 
broke  ofif,  looking  up  and  seeing  his  mother  for 
the  first  time.  With  a  cry  of  surprised  delight  he 
ran  to  her,  and  she  drew  him  close. 
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All  our  anxiety,  then,  had  been  for  naught. 
Had  Clarinda  but  waited  a  moment  ere  she  ran 
away  at  sight  of  the  Indian,  she  would  have  seen 
that  Tiscoquam  had  no  intention  of  taking  the 
boy  again,  and  that  his  sudden  disappearance  had 
been  due  to  a  manly  instinct  to  protect  his  sister, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  in  the  summer-house  near 
at  hand.  But  my  thankfulness  at  seeing  him 
back  betrayed  the  fear  I  had  tried  to  hide  from 
Bee. 

"Oh,  Peggy,"  she  murmured,  "you  thought  he 
was  lost,  too!"  And  in  her  face  I  seemed  to  see 
the  surprise,  the  knowledge,  the  pain,  and  the 
relief  that  swept  over  her  by  turns. 

"And  now,  young  Eagle."  said  Ti,scoquam,  his 
voice  echoing  through  the  forest  as  he  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  sight  of  Bee  clasping  her  boy  in 
her  arms,  "Tiscoquam  has  words  for  your  ear, 
ere  he  turns  his  face  toward  his  own  hunting- 
ground."  He  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  if  to 
choose  his  language  with  due  care,  then  went  on, 
"Tiscoquam  planned  to  make  the  Eaglet  a  great 
sachem  after  his  own  fashion  and  the  fashion  of 
his  people,  but  that  is  not  to  be.  The  paleface 
maiden  has  shown  that  more  is  needed  than  Tis- 
coquam can  give ;  yet  that  has  not  changed  the 
heart  of  the  Mengive.  Still  is  the  Eaglet  dear 
to  Tiscoquam.  Still  will  he  and  his  people  teach 
the  Eaglet  all  they  know  when  the  young  Eagle 
says  the  time  is  ripe.  .And  there  is  something 
they  can  teach,  as  was  shown  but  now !'" 

He  turned,  as  if  he  had  said  all  and  would  go. 

Cousin  John  made  a  gesture  to  stay  him,  but 
at  that  moment  little  Jacky  extricated  himself 
from  his  mother's  arms  and  Hung  himself  upon 
the  Seneca. 

"Oh,  Muvver !"  he  cried,  "here  is  my  friend. 
He  is  such  a  nice  Indian  !" 

The  effect  was  magical. 

Tiscoquam  took  the  boy  up  and  set  him  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"Ho !"  he  said.  "  'T  is  thus  Tiscoquam  and  the 
Eaglet  will  go  together  to  hunt  the  deer." 

Jacky  shouted  with  delight  at  this  promise,  and 
his  father  went  up  to  Tiscoquam  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"Brother,"  he  said,  "the  woods  of  Denewood 
are  yours.  Whenever  j'ou  camp  there  the  Eaglet 
will  welcome  you.  You  shall  teach  him  all  the 
lore  of  the  forest;  and  if  you  will  have  me  of 
your  party,  we  will  all  three  hunt  the  deer  to- 
gether." 

It  was  handsomely  done,  and  the  Indian  was 
quick  to  sense  that  all  mistrust  of  him  had  melted 
away. 

"Good !"  he  ejaculated,  standing  very  straight 
and  looking  proudly  at  Cousin  John.    "Good!    If 


all  the  paleface  peoples  were  as  the  young  Eagle, 
then  indeed  might  the  Iroquois  cease  to  be  a 
nation  and  become  the  brothers  of  their  con- 
querors." 

The  whole  band  escorted  us  back  to  our  horses 
with  right  good  will  on  both  sides ;  but  even  so, 
I  could  scarce  believe  my  ears  when  I  heard  Bee 
say  to  Cousin  John  : 

"When  Tiscoquam  comes  to  take  Jacky  hunt- 
ing, I  don't  see  why  you  should  trouble  to  go  with 
them,  Jack  dear." 

Her  husband,  as  surprised  as  I,  exclaimed: 

"I  but  made  the  offer  to  relieve  your  mind !" 

"Oh,"  returned  Bee,  as  if  the  idea  of  alarm 
on  Jacky 's  account  were  quite  out  of  the  question, 
"I  can  trust  him  anywhere  with  Tiscoquam.  Can't 
you  see  he  loves  the  boy?" 

I  chuckled  a  little  at  this,  and  M.  le  Vicomte, 
who  rode  beside  me  with  the  young  marquis  on 
his  saddle-bow,  was  also  interested. 

"Is  it  that  you  think  the  savage  is  not  to  be 
trus'  ?"  he  asked  me. 

"Nay,"  I  replied,  "he  will  guard  the  boy  with 
his  life.  I  but  wondered  what  Mrs.  Mummer 
would  think  of  the  arrangement." 

"Ha !  Ha !"  exclaimed  M.  \'ictor.  "Now  I, 
too,  see  the  joke." 

"And  now  your  quest  is  over,"  I  said,  indi- 
cating the  silent  boy  in  front  of  him,  "you  will 
go  home  taking  health  and  happiness  to  your 
father.    He  will  be  very  proud  of  your  success." 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,"  he  laughed,  "now  you 
make  fon  of  a  poor  Frenchman.  'T  is  you  who 
have  foun"  the  lost  marquis,  and."  he  went  on 
more  soberly,  "it  will  be  mos'  difficult  that  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you  in  my  clumsy  English." 

"Nay,  do  not  think  of  that,  Monsieur,"  I  has- 
tened to  interrupt.  Then  to  change  the  subject, 
for  I  wanted  not  that  he  should  embarrass  me 
with  his  gratitude,  "Here  is  your  ring,  again,"  I 
said,  stripping  it  off  my  finger  and  handing  it 
to  him,  not,  I  confess,  without  a  pang  of  regret 
at  parting  with  it. 

He  looked  at  it  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  ere 
he  spoke. 

"There  are  those  who  say  it  is  the  work  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,"  he  remarked,  "the  great  gold- 
smith, you  know.  But  now  that  I  see  it,  I  am  not 
of  that  opinion.  This  is  rougher,  bolder  work 
and  lack'  his  delicate  invention.  No,  it  is  not 
Cellini  — nor  can  I  feel  that  the  ring  belongs  to 
me." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked  him.  "Did  you 
not  say  your  cousin  had  left  it  to  you  ?" 

"He  did.  He  did,"  M.  Victor  answered,  "but 
I  have  not  earn'  it.    But  for  you,  who  knows  if  I 
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ever  would  have  foun'  this  little  fellow  here?" 
And  his  arm  tightened  about  the  boy  in  front  of 
him,  while  the  lad  looked  up  with  a  smile. 

"But  you  would  have  found  him,  Monsieur,"  I 
said  positively.  "You  would  never  have  given 
up  until  you  had." 

"I  am  proud  of  your  confidence."  M.  Victor's 
tone  was  very  sincere.  "I  hope  I  may  always  be 
worthy  of  it.  Yet,  Mademoiselle,  I  am  going  to 
beg  the  favor  that  you  give  me  not  back  the  ring 
— until  I  come  again." 

I  was  too  astonished  to  speak,  and  he  went  on. 

"When  I  am  gone  to  France,  where  I  must  go 
at  once  for  my  father's  sake,  I  should  like  to 
leave  the  ring  with  you.  because  of  the  reson 
that  you  have  not  yet  see'." 

"Oh,  yes  !"  I  exclaimed.  "You  said  you  would 
tell  me  about  it.  " 

"Look  then.  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied ;  and 
holding  the  ring  toward  me  he  pressed  one  of 
the    bosses    beside    the    great    sapphire,    and    the 

THE 


bezel  holding  it  sprang  up  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 
Then  he  handed  it  to  me,  open. 

"Read,  Mademoiselle,"  he  begged.  "It  is  old 
French.    Can  you  onderstan'  it?" 

Inside,  under  the  cut  stone,  I  saw  a  line  of 
Gothic  characters,  small  but  very  clearly  en- 
graved, and  I  read  them  half  aloud:  " 'Je  sui  ici 
en  li'v  d'ami.'  " 

"I  am  afraid  I  cannot  make  it  out.  Monsieur," 
I  said :  for  though  the  words  seemed  familiar 
enough,  they  were  not  quite  right  to  my  thinking, 
and  I  liked  not  to  make  a  mistake. 

"In  English,  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  "it 
would  read  like  this:  'I  am  here  in  place  of  a 
frien'.'  Will  you  not  hold  the  ring  and  let  the 
reson  remin'  you  of  one  who  will  ever  be  thinking 
of  you  ?" 

I  know  not  why  I  should  have  stuttered  as  I 
replied:  "I  s-s-should  l-like  to  k-keep  it,  ^Mon- 
sieur,  if  B-bee  S-s-says  I  m-m-may." 

And  so  we  fared  on  to  Denewood. 


THE    S.\TURD,\Y    PL.ACE. 
A  House  is  where  you  eat  and  sleep  But  oh.  Outdoors  is  where  you  play 

And  all  your  books  and  treasures  keep  ;  And  where  it  's  always  Saturday! 


PRACTICAL   MECHANICS   FOR   BOYS 


CURIOUS  TYPES  OF  SMALL  LOCOMOTIVES 

BY  GEORGE  FREDERIC  STRATTON 


It  is  reported  that  not  long  ago  a  man  over  sev- 
enty years  of  age  came  into  a  western  city,  from 
the  central  part  of  his  State,  by  the  first  railway 
train  on  which  he  had  ever  ridden.  Moreover, 
when  he  reached  the  station  from  which  he 
started,  he  saw  a  locomotive  and  a  train  of  cars 
for  the  first  time. 

In  various  districts  of  the  United  States  a  few- 
such  men  and  women  may  be  found ;  but  their 
number  is  very  small  compared  with  those  to 
whom  several  extraordinary  types  of  industrial 
locomotives  would  be  almost  as  strange  and 
novel. 

By  industrial  locomotives  w-e  mean  those  used 
in  and  around  factories,  or  in  construction  opera- 
tions, or  in  mining.  They  are  found  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  hauling  out  coal  and  ores  from  the 
remotest  drifts  and  passages.    They  are  on  the  sur- 
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face  by  thousands,  working  on  tracks,  sometimes 
not  over  fourteen  inches  wide ;  fussing  through 
the  narrow  alleys  of  great  manufacturing  plants; 
dodging  giant  steam-hammers,  and  planers,  and 
cauldrons  of  seething  metal ;  hauling  coal,  and 
scrap-  and  pig-iron  up  sharp  grades  to  foundry 
platforms;    shifting    standard-gage    freight-cars 


with  more  audacity  and  dash  than  the  great 
Moguls,  described  in  the  April  number  of  St. 
Nicholas;  running  lumber  from  the  pile  direct 
to  the  planers;  puffing  and  snorting  through  the 
great  pine  and  redwood  forests  of  the  West,  haul- 
ing loads  of  logs  twenty  times  as  bulky  as  them- 
selves ;  or  shooting  along  the  crests  of  great  dams 
with  a  dozen  or  more  rusty,  rock-filled  cars  tag- 
ging behind. 

While  steam  is  the  motive  power  of  some  of 
these  locomotives,  electricity  and  compressed  air 
are  preferred  because  they  do  away  with  fuel, 
smoke,  sparks,  and  the  danger  of  fire.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  installations  of  compressed- 
air  haulage  is  at  a  Chicago  lumber-yard.  Two 
15,000-pound  locomotives  are  used,  running  on 
30-inch  tracks.  The  cars  carry  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  of  lumber;  some  loads,  of  oak,  weigh  from 
si.x  to  eight  tons.  One  engine  is  used  for  hauling 
the  green  lumber  from  the  wharves  to  the  piles; 
the  other  for  hauling  the  lumber  from  the  piles 
into  the  great  shops.  The  locomotive  handling 
the  green  lumber  will  take  a  dozen  loaded  cars 
from  the  dock,  distribute  them  at  the  various  loca- 
tions for  piling,  and,  returning,  pick  up  another 
dozen  "empties"  from  various  points  and  run 
them  back  to  the  wharf.  More  than  1,500,000 
feet  of  lumber  per  week  has  been  handled  by  a 
single  engine  and  its  crew  of  two  men — one  to 
run  the  locomotive  and  the  other  to  throw 
switches  and  make  couplings. 

For  working  in  mines,  these  engines  are  built 
very  low,— a  high-powered  locomotive  standing 
only  thirty  inches  above  the  tracks.  This  is  of 
course  to  enable  operation  in  low  passages  and 
tunnels. 

In  very  accurate  tables  of  conparative  e.xpense, 
compiled  at  a  Pennsylvania  coal-mine,  it  was 
shown  that  the  saving  by  the  use  of  compressed 
air  over  haulage  by  mules  would  pay  for  the  en- 
tire equipment  in  361  working  days.  The  cost  by 
mules  averaged  sixty-five  dollars  per  day  while 
the  cost  by  air-haulage  was  only  twenty-three  dol- 
lars per  day,  for  the  same  output. 

These  compressed-air  locomotives  are  built  in 
a  great  variety  of  styles  and  weights.  Some  are 
made  of  a  three-ton  capacity;  others  run  up  to 
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four  or  even  five  hundred  tons.  The  air-tanks 
are  of  capacities  to  haul  for  a  distance  of  from 
five  hundred  feet  to  three  miles;  and  for  longjer 


distances,  a  trailer-tank  is  taken  in  tow  to  rein- 
force the  air-supply. 

The  air-compressors  are  stationary  machines 
driven  by  any  available  power.  The  pressure 
obtained  is  from  700  to  2500  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
according  to  requirements.  From  the  compres- 
sor, pipes  lead  to  charging  stations  at  such  points 
in  the  yards  or  mines  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
time  required  for  charging  a  locomotive  with 
compressed  air  seldom  exceeds  two  minutes,  in- 
cluding making  and  breaking  the  connections. 

Electric  locomotives  are  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  sizes  for  ordinary  industrial  work.  In  mine 
work,  where  very  steep  grades  are  overcome  by 
means  of  a  rack-rail,  the  engines  run  from  50  to 
200  horse-power.  The  styles  of  these  electric 
locomotives  are  as  numerous  as  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  put.  Some  are  built  exceedingly  low  for 
easy  entrance  into  basements  and  through  low 
openings.  Some  are  equipped  with  hoisting 
devices  to  pick  up  and  carry  weights  but  little  less 
than  their  own.  Some  are  designed  as  a  com- 
bination of  engine  and  car,  acting  as  a  single 
unit.  They  are  often  much  more  flexible  in  their 
scope  of  operation  than  either  the  steam  or  com- 
pressed-air machines.  The  combination  trolley 
and  storage-battery  engine  will  dart  along  under 
a  trolley-wire,  switch  off  onto  a  temporary  track 
—using  its  storage  current— and  then,  returning 
to  the  trolley-track,  will,  while  doing  its  hauling, 
absorb  current  from  the  wire  to  keep  its  batteries 


fully  charged.  This  equipment  is  almost  ideal  for 
great  construction  operations,  such  as  building 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  bridges. 

All  these  engines  are  very 
odd-looking,  but  the  queerest 
of  all,  perhaps,  are  the  types 
used  in  mining,  and  called 
"crabs."  Gliding  into  the 
black  galleries  of  coal-mines, 
and  halting  at  a  crevice  in 
the  wall  from  which  issues 
(he  distant  ring  of  pick  and 
shovel,  the  crab  lets  out  a 
,  llexible     tentacle      (a     steel 

cable )  for  perhaps  two  hun- 
tlred  or  three  hundred  feet, 
drawing  it  back  presently 
with  a  car  of  coal  in  tow. 
I'^eeling  into  the  holes,  first 
on  one  side,  then  on  the 
uther,  it  moves  along,  and 
never  fails  to  secure  its  prey. 
I'inally,  with  a  dozen  or  more 
cars  in  its  wake,  it  proceeds 
to  the  shaft  or  outlet  and  de- 
livers its  booty  to  the  crusher. 
These  crabs  operate  by  trolley-conductors. 
They  run  through  the  main  passages  of  the  mine. 
Each  crab  is  furnished  with  an  electrically  oper- 
ated drum,  on  which  is  carried  200  or  300  feet  of 
steel  cable.  This  is  hauled  into  the  side  passages, 
or  drifts,  by  a  man  who  couples  the  end  to  a 


A   TUNNEL 


loaded  car,  then  gives  a  signal^ and  the  crab  does 
the  rest. 

Electric  locomotives  for  work  outside  of  mines, 
on  wharves,  in  lumber-yards,  about  the  yards  of 
factories,  and  running  into  the  buildings,  among 
machines,  vats,  and  furnaces,  are  always  built  as 
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compactly  as  the  crabs.  The  wheel-base  is  very 
short  so  as  to  negotiate  curves  around  which  a 
common  warehouse  truck  could  scarcely  be 
handled. 

Then,  sometimes,  no  trolley-pole  is  used,  only 
the  hand-trolley,  which  is  a  handle  of  suitable 
length  to  reach  the  wires,  and  which  may  be 
carried  by  an  extension-cable  to  any  distant  trol- 
ley-wire and  held  against  it  to  furnish  current  to 
the  locomotive. 

Steam  industrial  locomotives  also  are  built  in  a 


THE     "CKAE        AT    WOKU. 

1  the  wall  from  which  comes  the  distant  ring  of  pick  and  shovel,  the  crab  i 
■two  or  three  hundred  feet,  withdrawing  it  presently  with  acar  of  coal  in  tow 


great  variety  of  designs  and  sizes.  They  are 
largely  used  in  lumbering  operations,  hauling  logs 
to  the  mills  or  the  rafting  points,  and  handling 
sawed  lumber  from  the  mills  to  the  piles  or  the 
loading  wharves.  On  dams,  aqueducts,  and  great 
reservoirs,  where  established  power-plants  are  not 


available,  the  steam  locomotive  is  ahvays  in  evi- 
dence. Some  of  them  are  so  small  that  an  ordi- 
nary contractors'  crane  or  an  aerial  cable 
crossing  some  river  will  pick  up  the  locomotive 
and  set  it  on  some  distant  track.  Others  — double- 
enders— with  eight  driving-wheels  on  each  side, 
and  rivaling  the  great  railroad  Moguls  in  power, 
if  not  in  speed,  are  engaged  at  remote  mines  on 
terrific  grades,  which  often  require  rack-rails  and 
cogged  driving-wheels. 

Strange  and  unfamiliar  as  most  of  these  loco- 
motives   appear    to    us,    the 
•"■  •'     picture    of    one    of    George 

Stephenson's  first  engines 
seems  no  less  peculiar,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  stated  that 
the  old  locomotive  is  still  in 
operation  at  Hetton  Colliery, 
in  England,  where  it  was 
first  put  into  use,  and  where 
it  has  been  in  constant  ser- 
vice since  1822,  the  year  in 
which  it  was  built !  Although 
the  English  Government  has 
offered  to  purchase  it  for 
preservation  in  one  of  the 
museums,  the  owners  desire 
^^___  to  keep  it  in  operation  until 

^tjk  its     wonderful     career     has 

'    -       ^  -  passed     the     hundred -year 

mark  and   thus  rounded  out 
a  full  century. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  historical 
reminiscence  regarding  this 
queer,  little,  old  ancestor  of  locomotives  A  cer- 
tain writer  named  Galloway  published  a  treatise 
in  1830  criticising  Stephenson's  invention  in  the 
following  words : 

These    loco-motive    engines    have    been     in    use     for 
some    time    at    Killingworth    Colliery,    near    Newcastle. 
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and  at  Hetton  Colliery  on  the  Wear,  so  that  their  ad- 
vantages and  defects  have  been  sufficiently  submitted 
to  the  test  of  experiment  ;  and  it  appears  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  inven- 
tor, Mr.  Stephenson,  to  bring  them  into  use  on  the 
various  rail-roads  now  either  in 
construction  or  in  agitation,  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  several  able 
engineers  that  they  do  not  possess 
those  advantages  which  the  in- 
ventor had  anticipated.  Indeed 
there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of 
the  doubt  entertained  regarding 
their  utility  than  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  determined  that  horses, 
and  not  loco-motive  engines,  shall 
be  used  on  the  projected  rail-road 
between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle. 


Indeed,  it  is  often  seen  in  small  contracting  oper- 
ations where  no  other  power  but  the  horse  or 
mule  is  used.  A  good  horse  can  haul  only  one 
cubic    vard    of    gravel    or    rock    in    an    ordinary 


We  can  imagine  how  Gal- 
loway would  feel  to-day  if  he 
could  see  the  same  locomotive 
which  was  so  underrated  and 
sneered  at  still  at  work;  but  if 
the  rugged  old  engineer, 
George  Stephenson,  could  now 
witness  his  engine  "tugging 
away  on  the  job"'  as  it  has 
done  for  ninety-three  years 
since  he  first  turned  its  steam- 
valve,  and  could  behold  the  magnificent  develop- 
ments of  which  it  was  merely  the  prophecy,  he 
would  chuckle  at 
his  vindication  — 
perhaps  the  greatest 
ever  received  by  an 
inventor. 

But  to  return  to 
the  industrial  en- 
gines: they  must 
have  tracks  to  run 
on,  and  here  again 
we  find  the  unusual, 
for  special  equip- 
ment in  great  variety 
has  been  devised  so 
that  quick  changes 
of  location  may  be 
made.  "Portable 

tracks"  these  are 
called,  and  they  in- 
clude switches,  turn- 
outs, frogs,  and  complete  turn-tables.  Usually  they 
are  made  in  fifteen-foot  sections  of  rails  and  steel 
ties  bolted  together  as  one  unit,  each  of  which,  of 
the  lighter  weights,  can  be  handled  by  two  husky 
men.  The  sections  are  connected  by  automatic 
clips,  or  by  simple  fish-plates  and  bolts.  Such 
equipment  is  marvelous  in  its  economy  of  the 
cost  of  laying  and  removing  the  tracks,  and  in 
the  speed  with  which  these  changes  can  be  made. 


ONE   OF    GEORGE    STEPHENSON'S    FIRST    LOCOMOTIVES,  BUtl.T    I> 
IN    CONST.VNT    SERVICE    TO    THE    PRESENT    TIME. 


wagon,  but  will  easily  haul  six  or  eight  yards  in 
cars  on  a  level  track. 

Then  there  is  the  telpher— the  smallest  type  of 
locomotive  engaged  in  practical  every-day  work 
It  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  long  and 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high,  and  runs  on  a 
single  rail  — sometimes  upon  a  wire  cable.  Its  use 
is  confined  to  yards  and  shops  of  manufacturing 
plants,  where  the  raw  material  is  carried  by  it  to 
various   departments,   and    finished    products   are 


TELPHERAGE  LINE,  SHOWING  TELPHER,  TROLLEY, 

TRAILER,  AND  LOAD,  THE  OPERATION  BEING 

CONTROLLED  BY  A  TELPHERMAN. 

carried  to  the  shipping-rooms  and  sometimes  to 
the  railroads. 

It  consists  of  an  electric  motor  hung  below  two 
double-flanged  wheels  which  run  on  an  overhead 
track  or  cable.    To  supply  current  to  the  telpher, 
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one.  or,  usually,  two  wires  are  suspended  over 
each  track,  every  telpher  taking  its  current  by 
means  of  a  trolley.  A  telpher  may  run  alone, 
carrying  a  load  suspended  beneath  it,  or  it 
may  have  one  or  more  trailers  carrying  a  part 
of  the  load  or  other  loads,  and  two  or  more  tel- 
phers may,  with  their  trailers,  be  made  up  into  a 
train.  The  load,  whatever  its  character,  is  sus- 
pended under  the  telpher  or  trailer  on  a  platform, 
or  in  a  bucket,  car,  or  cage,  or  it  may  be  carried 
in  a  sling  or  net,  or  by  means  of  barrel-hooks. 
The  operation  of  a  telpherage  line  may  be  almost 


completely  automatic  and  managed  from  one  sta- 
tion, or  it  may  be  controlled  by  an  operator,  called 
a  telpherman,  who  rides  with  the  load. 

And,  coming  down  to  the  very  lightest  exam- 
ples of  this  invention,  if  you  examine  the  most 
advanced  package-carriers  in  some  great  depart- 
ment- or  provision-store,  you  will  see  the  tiniest 
examples  of  power-locomotion— little  electric 
telphers,  whose  freight-carriers  consist  of  a 
basket,  carrying  to  the  wrapping  department, 
perhaps,  a  twenty-pound  roast,  or  the  latest  filmy 
creation  in  ladies'  hats. 
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It  so  happened  that,  on  account  of  the  political 
troubles  in  Mexico,  the  Americans  in  Yucatan 
found  it  necessary  more  than  a  year  ago  to  leave 
that  country  and  come  north  to  the  United  States 
Thus  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Cloyne 
School.  A  patrol  of  Boy  Scouts,  established  in 
the  school,  had  a  tent  on  the  grounds.  They  slept 
there,  and  many  evenings  we  cooked  over  an 
open  fire  and  told  stories  until  time  for  lights 
out.  The  boys  found  it  so  much  fun  to  "sleep 
out"  that  thev  asked  me  to  design  and  build  a 


winter  camp   for  them.     This  I  did,  and  it  has 
been  an  entire  success. 

We  spent  ten  weeks  planning  and  building  the 
camp  so  that  it  would  fit  in  with  the  routine  of 
the  school  life.  It  had  to  be  near  the  dormitory 
building  that  no  time  might  be  lost  out  of  the  few 
free  moments  between  study  hour  and  bedtime. 
Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  take  a  place  in  the 
grounds  among  trees  and  only  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  main  building.  It  was  decided  to  con- 
struct an  old-fashioned  log  fort  of  the  days  of  the 
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Indian  Wars.  As  there  was  already  a  large  play-hut 
with  two  fireplaces  next  to  the  site  of  the  fort, 
by  extending  the  stockade  sufficiently  a  covered 
passageway  would  join  the  play-hut  to  the  fort. 

Around  the  camp  we  built 
a  log  stockade  fifty  feet  long 
by  thirty  wide.  This  used  up 
over  two  hundred  logs  ten  or 
more  feet  long,  the  bark 
being  left  on  and  the  logs 
pointed  at  the  top  and  set 
two  feet  in  the  ground.  The 
stockade  was  well  braced  on 
the  inside  and  solidly  fastened 
by  logs  spiked  on  lengthwise. 
Trees  are  scarce  in  Rhode 
Island— it  is  said  they  were 
nearly  all  cut  ofif  for  fire- 
wood during  the  occupation 
by  the  French  soldiers  years 
ago— so  it  was  not  easy  to 
get  logs  of  good  size,  and  the 
white  birch  that  was  used 
had  to  be  brought  from  the 
North. 

At  the  southwest  corner  a 
blockhouse  was  built  on  top 
of  the  stockade  to  hold  the 
brass  saluting  cannon  belong- 
ing   to    the    Scouts,  — Patrol 

Number  5,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  is  their  official 
name.  Just  behind  the  blockhouse  is  planted  the 
flagstafif.  A  large  gate  in  the  centre  of  the  south 
wall  opens  on  the  path  to  the  door  of  the  school. 


Between  this  gate  and  the  platform  of  the  tent  is 
placed  a  "Chocorua  stove"  and  a  stone  fireplace. 
The  gate  is  secured  at  night  by  a  heavy  birch  bar 
laid  in  wooden  forks. 

To  build  a  platform  for  the  tent,  we  dragged 
inside  the  stockade  four  huge  logs  thirty  feet  in 
length.  These  were  blocked  up  three  feet  above 
the  ground  and  then  a  cave— with  a  very  secret 
entrance— was  dug  underneath  the  logs.  Across 
the  logs  was  nailed  a  platform,  20  x  30  ft.,  and  all 
around  it  wooden  bunks  were  built.  The  bunks 
had  a  wide  board  at  the  back,  so  that  the  wind 
could  not  strike  the  sleeper,  and  little  cross-boards 
to  separate  the  bunks  from  each  other.  But  first 
we  built  a  trussed  frame  of  birch  poles  to  carry 
the  tent.  Two  poles  twenty-five  feet  long,  of 
heavy  23, i  inch  birch,  were  planted  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cave.  They  came  17  feet  above  the  floor, 
and  were  strongly  braced  to  the  logs  and  flooring. 
The  ends  of  the  ridge-pole  were  nailed  on  top  of 
these,  then  the  tent  and  fly  were  put  in  place. 
Both  tent  and  fly  had  half -inch  iron  rings  worked 
into  them  opposite  each  end  of  the  ridge-pole, 
and  through  these  a  si.x-inch  iron  bolt  was  driven 
down  through  each  end  of  the  ridge-pole  into  the 
posts.  Each  one  nf  these  bolts  ended  at  the  top 
in  an  iron  rin<j. 


EVEN    o'clock    in    THE    MORNING,   DECE.MBER    TENTH. 


From  each  iron  ring,  and  outside  of  the  fly,  we 
carried  two  wire-rope  guys  to  heavy  logs  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  stockade.  Inside  we  lashed 
and  spiked  between  them  two  birch  cross-braces 
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four  feet  apart  and  one  diagonal  brace  from 
one  upright  pole  to  the  other.  The  result  of 
this  plan  was  a  strong  flexible  wooden  truss  to 
hold  the  heavy  tent  and  fly,  giving  a  little  to  the 
wind  when  it  blew  hard. 

Instead  of  the  usual  long  guy-ropes,  which  pull 
and  tear  a  tent  when  wet.  birch  racks  were 
planted  on  each  side  of  the  tent,  two  feet  from  it 
and  strongly  braced  into  the  ground.  The  short, 
two-foot  guy-ropes  were  lashed  to  the  racks  when 
wet,  with  the  result  that,  when  dry,  they  slacked 
off  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  be  troublesome. 

A  tent  so  mounted  requires  no  adjustment.  This 
one  stood  the  heavy  gales  and  snow  all  winter.  It 
will  need  no  further  attention,  and  will  stand  any 
blow  until  the  canvas  rots.  The  sides  can  be 
looped  up,  or  buttoned  down  to  spikes  driven  into 
the  platform  logs.  There  is  a  door  at  each  end 
of  the  tent,  and  the  windward  one  is  buttoned 
while  the  other  is  left  open. 

Electric  lights  were  put  in  the  hut,  the  block- 
house, and  the  tent,  so  arranged  that  all  could  be 
put  out  by  one  switch,  except  that  in  the  tent. 
At  night  the  flag  was  hauled  down  and  the  gate 


barred ;  then,  when  all  hands  were  in  their  bunks, 
the  last  man  had  to  turn  out  the  light  and  the 
stories  began. 

It  was  fine,  snugly  tucked  into  a  sleeping-bag, 
to  hear  the  rain  drum  on  the  tent-fly  — the  wind 
blowing  in  the  trees.  Surrounded  and  protected 
by  the  heavy  stockade  and  gate  one  felt  so  safe 
while  the  "Adventure  of  the  Red  Inn"  was  un- 
folded, or  the  ghostly  step  in  the  story  came 
slowly  across  the  floor,  one— two— three.  And 
the  scared  ones  could  easily  crawl  down  into  their 
sleeping-bags  and  cover  their  heads. 

As  the  stockade  ran  up  high  enough  and  was 
strongly  braced,  even  a  full  gale  did  not  disturb 
the  sleeping-tent  or  the  canvas  on  the  racks. 

The  length  of  this  tent-fly  was  forty  feet— ten 
feet  longer  than  the  tent  itself.  This  extra  length 
of  the  fly  formed  a  comfortable  shelter,  as  the 
fire  was  built  just  at  the  edge,  and  benches  were 
placed  on  each  side.  There  one  could  cook  in 
rainy  weather  with  no  inconvenience. 

If  one  had  the  time  he  could  broil  a  chicken,  or 
bake  potatoes,  or  make  clam  soup  while  the  Scout 
Boys  were  in  the  evening  study  hour.     As  soon 
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THE  BLOCKHOUSE  ON  TOP  OF  THE  STOCKADE. 


as  that  was  over,  they  rushed  to  their  alcoves 
and  put  on  pajamas,  boots,  a  bathrobe  and  cap. 
Then  there  would  be  a  little  time  for  "follow  my 
leader,"  or  supper,  or  a  general  scrimmage  before 
"lights  out"  and  stories.  In  the  morning,  if  the 
master  who  was  in  charge  at  the  time  "had  a 
heart,"  he  would  get  up  early  and  cook  the  stim- 
ulating "slumgullion." 

It  took  only  a  couple  of  minutes  to  arrange  a 
sleeping-bag  and  ten  minutes  was  time  enough  in 
which  to  drink  the  hot  slumgullion  prepared  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  formula  and  with  the  skill 
which  makes  it  so  delicious.  A  blazing  fire  was 
fine  in  zero  weather  at  half  past  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  came  the  wild  rush  to  be  in  the 
dormitory  at  just  seven  o'clock,  neither  one  min- 
ute before  nor  after. 

The  playhouse  was  found  convenient  on  cold 
nights  when  it  was  too  early  to  turn  in,  if  there 
happened  to  be  no  study-hour,  or  when  the  school 


gave  a  dance.  The  stockade,  tent,  blockhouse, 
and  hut  were  charming,  illuminated  by  Japanese 
lanterns  and  the  open  fire. 

Thus,  while  living  a  boarding-school  life  with 
all  its  necessary  and  tiresome  details,  there  came 
some  of  the  magic  of  camping  out  for  the  faith- 
ful four  who  had  worked  to  build  the  camp.  Gaul 
was  none  the  less  divided  into  three  parts,  X  plus 
Y  still  exactly  equaled  just  what  it  always  did, 
but  I  think  it  was  easier  for  the  boys  of  the  win- 
ter camp  to  learn  these  necessary  facts  because 
of  their  nightly  contact  with  the  great  world  of 
out  of  doors,  their  hours  in  the  camp,  and  that 
fine  sleep  which  you  cannot  get  in  a  house.  When 
the  thermometer  is  away  down,  when  a  gale  is 
lashing  the  trees,  and  the  air  is  full  of  flying 
snow,  you  are  so  very  comfortable  in  a  good 
sleeping-bag,  and  the  voice  of  the  story-teller 
fades  away  into  the  song  of  the  gale,  and  sleep, 
and  happy  dreams. 
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Mildred  and  Annette  opened  the  picket  gate  and 
went  along  the  brick  walk  to  the  gray  wooden 
cottage.  It  once  had  stood  in  the  midst  of  fields, 
but  these  had  long  ago  been  cut  up  into  building 
lots,  and  it  was  now  hedged  in  with  the  great 
school-house  a  few  doors  away  on  one  side  and 
a  row  of  apartments  on  the  other.  Every  one  in 
the  neighborhood  knew  the  quaint  little  place.  In 
winter,  snowballs  could  be  made  in  its  tiny  yard 
long  after  the  snow  had  vanished  from  the  street : 
and  in  the  spring  the  wisteria,  clambering  over 
the  piazza  and  up  to  the  peaked  roof,  hung  in 
festoons  of  lavender  blossoms  as  fine  as  any  on 
the  park  trellises.  Above  the  gate  arched  an  an- 
cient sign,  "A.  Pidgeon,  Toys,  Stationery  &-c. 
Repairing,"  and  in  the  windows  along  the  veranda 
were  gaily  covered  magazines,  with  such  trin- 
kets as  could  perch  on  the  narrow  ledges. 
Plump  Mrs.  Pidgeon  was,  as  usual,  behind  the 


stationerj'  counter,  where  the  school  principal 
was  choosing  pens.  She  was  apparently  particu- 
lar in  the  matter,  for  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  between  the 
short  words  of  advice  with  which  she  was  wont 
to  urge  customers  to  decision,  had  time  to  attend 
to  Mildred,  who  held  herself  shyly  in  the  rear. 

''Correspondence  cards?  Here  they  are,"  and 
she  set  several  boxes  on  the  counter,  so  that  Mil- 
dred was  forced  to  come  forward  and  make  her 
choice  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  principal. 

''Don't  like' stubs?"  commented  Mrs.  Pidgeon, 
pushing  another  pen  toward  the  lady.  "Stubs,  I 
say,  are  for  folks  who  can't  write  well.  That  's 
a  favorite,  that  under  your  hand.  Like  any  of 
these,  Mildred?''  and  she  swiftly  shook  the  cov- 
ers off  the  boxes.  "If  they  don't  suit,  I  suppose 
you  '11  go  next  door." 

"Next  door?"  queried  Mildred.  "Can  you  get 
cards  there?" 
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"All  sorts.  Mr.  Pidgeon  being  so  poorly,  I 
ordered  our  supply  by  mail  and  we  've  only 
white."  Mrs.  Pidgeon's  usually  cheerful  face 
was  as  doleful  as  its  roundness  would  permit. 

"But  these  are  all  right,"  put  in  the  principal, 
picking  up  the  nearest  box  of  cards. 

"They  are  neat."  agreed  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  "but 
Miss  Kitchell  has  tinted,  blues  and  buffs  and  lav- 
enders.    Have  n't  you  seen  'em  in  her  window  ?" 

"She  's  put  in  everything,"  joined  in  Mr.  Pid- 
geon from  the  opposite  counter,  "toys,  and  games, 
and  dollar  watches.  They  're  all  on  show  this 
morning.     They  '11  just  run  us  out  of  business." 

"It  's  a  shame  !"  said  -\nnette,  to  whom  school 
principals  were  objects  of  awe  only  within  school 
bounds.  "Why  don't  yon  get  in  a  lot  of  new 
things  and  run  her  out  of  business,  instead?" 

"He  's  been  so  poorly,"  explained  Mrs.  Pid- 
geon. resting  anxious  eyes  on  the  head  of  the 
house,  who,  always  small  and  thin,  was  now  thin- 
ner and  smaller  than  ever.  "You  see,"  she  went 
on  confidentially  to  the  older  customer  as  she 
handed  her  the  cards  and  pens,  "sickness  takes 
such  a  lot  that  we  're  behindhand,  so  we  can't 
-Stock  up  yet." 

"Miss  Kitchell's  windows  are  a  great  adver- 
tisement," said  Mr.  Pidgeon,  reflectively,  as  he 
brought  out  the  beads  .Annette  had  asked  for. 

"Oh,  but  your  house  is  much  nicer  than  a 
regular  store  !  It  's  like  going  to  the  country  to 
come  in  your  gate,"  replied  Mildred,  looking  ap- 
provingly about  the  low  square  room,  with  the 
windows  on  three  sides  and  the  little  repair-shop 
beyond  the  two  counters. 

JNlrs.  Pidgeon  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"It  "s  good  to  live  in,"  she  said,  "but  it  don't 
make  any  kind  of  a  show." 

"I  '11  take  this,  please,"  and  Mildred  pushed  a 
box  across  the  counter.  "I  wish  you  kept  hooks 
and  eyes  so  I  need  n't  go  next  door  at  all." 

Annette  had  her  beads,  so  the  two  girls  fol- 
lowed the  teacher,  who  paused  to  glance  over  the 
Kitchell  window.  The  "Emporium"  had  success- 
fully supplied  dressmakers'  findings,  aprons,  and 
such  small  matters  as  the  ladies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood might  need  on  short  notice,  but  the  space 
formerly  given  to  collars,  ties,  and  handkerchiefs 
was  now  filled  with  fancy  stationery  and  play- 
things. The  two  girls  marched  stiffly  past  the 
display,  and  Mildred  brusquely  demanded  hooks 
and  eyes,  while  Annette  glanced  disapprovingly 
about.    Suddenly  she  plucked  Mildred's  sleeve. 

"There  's  Albert." 

"Hello  !"  he  called,  catching  sight  of  them  at 
the  moment.  "Come  see  these  ducks.  Are  n't 
they  great?  They  '11  float  and  the  paint  won't 
wash  oft'.     I  '11  get  one  for  David's  birthday." 


"I  'd  be  ashamed  to  buy  anything  I  did  n't  have 
to  of  people  who  are  just  trying  to  ruin  the 
Pidgeons !"  burst  out  his  sister,  fiercely.  Her 
cheeks  were  pink,  her  eyes  snapping,  and  two  cus- 
tomers looked  up  from  buttons  and  embroideries 
to  see  what  was  happening.  Albert  laid  down 
the  fascinating  feather-weight  duck  and  stared 
at  his  usually  quiet  sister. 

"What  's  up  ?"  he  inquired  anxiously,  for  he 
had  known  the  Pigeon  House  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  lay  a  penny  on  the  counter. 

"Mr.  Pidgeon  will  have  to  go  out  of  business 
because  he  has  been  too  sick  to  get  a  new  stock, 
and  they  're  putting  his  kind  of  things  in  here!'' 
With  which  uncompromising  statement  Mildred 
took  her  package  from  the  astonished  clerk  and 
rushed  out,  too  excited  to  note  what  effect  her 
words  might  have  on  her  brother. 

"Perhaps  I  'd  better  see  what  Mr.  Pidgeon  has. 
He  's  a  friend  of  mine,"  explained  Albert,  replac- 
ing the  toy  and  looking  up  honestly  at  Miss  Kit- 
chell, whose  e.xpression.  beneath  her  puff's,  was  by 
no  means  cordial.  Annette  gladly  escaped  with 
him  from  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  Emporium. 

"Gracious  !"  she  said,  as  the  door  closed.  "I 
never  heard  Mildred  talk  like  that  before.  I  sup- 
pose she  's  gone  home." 

"Come  with  me,"  urged  .\lbert.  "I  must  get 
something  for  David,  you  know." 

Mr.  Pidgeon  had  just  taken  the  top  from  a 
broken  doll's  carriage  as  the  two  came  in,  an- 
nounced by  the  jangling  bell  on  the  door. 

"Look  around  for  yourselves,"  he  said,  and  Al- 
bert went  back  of  the  counter  and  poked  along 
the  shelves.  The  assortment  appeared  thin  after 
the  full  shelves  ne.xt  door.  Mrs.  Pidgeon  was 
not  present  to  point  out  the  virtues  of  each  arti- 
cle, and  Mr.  Pidgeon  was  absorbed  in  his  task. 
At  length  he  looked  up  at  the  boy  and  said, 

"W'ant   anything  special  ?" 

"I  hoped  you  had  some  of  those  ducks  like — " 
and  then  Albert  caught  sight  of  Annette  frown- 
ing and  shaking  her  head. 

"Xo,"  confessed  the  proprietor,  spreading  out 
the  cloth  for  the  new  carriage-top.  "You  '11  have 
to  go  next  door  for  those." 

"Huh  !"  snift'ed  Albert.  "I  sha'n't  buy  there. 
She  does  n't  know  anything.  She  's  got  footballs 
on  sale  now.     I  '11  take  this  bank,  please." 

Mr.  Pidgeon  laid  down  his  tools  a  little  wearily. 

"Footballs  now?"  he  inquired.  "Well,  when 
she  's  been  in  the  trade  as  long  as  we  have,  she 
'11  know  better." 

Indeed,  the  Pidgeons  did  know  their  business, 
and  could  be  depended  on  to  bring  out  skipping- 
ropes  and  hoops,  baseballs  and  jackstones  on  the 
right  dates. 
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"Why  don't  you  send  some  one  to  choose  a 
new  stock  for  you?"  inquired  Albert,  seriously. 
"I  'd  go.  We  know  all  the  things  children  hke. 
'cause  we  're  of  all  ages." 

"Now  that  's  right  kind  of  you,"  returned  the 
little  storekeeper,  without  the  least  suggestion  of 
a  smile,  as  he  looked  at  his  customer.  "The 
trouble  is,  my  sickness  has  cost  so  much  we  could 
n't  pay  for  the  goods,  and  the  people  we  've 
always  dealt  with  have  gone  out  of  business 
lately.  But  it  's  a  comfort  to  have  you  all  so 
friendly." 

.■\lbert  took  the  bank  he  had  finally  chosen, 
and  the  two  went  out,  a  little  depressed,  but  with 
spirit  enough  to  pause  and  look  patronizingly 
over  the  Emporium  windows,  holding  their  pack- 
ages, wrapped  in  the  Pidgeon  pink  paper,  promi- 
nently in  view. 

Paul  came  home  for  diinier  that  Saturdav.  and 


the  matter  was  brought  forth  before  the  assem- 
bled families.  Mildred's  respect  for  the  law  went 
down  sadly  when  her  lawyer  father  explained 
that  there  was  no  way  in  which  Miss  Kitchell 
could  be  prevented  from  selling  rocking-horses 
if  she  chose 


"But  people  need  n't  buy  them  of  her,"  ob- 
jected Mildred. 

"No,  they  need  not  buy  there  if  they  do  not 
choose,"  admitted  Mr.  King,  his  eyes  twinkling 
as  he  looked  at  his  earnest  daughter.  "But  you 
must  not  stop  people  from  dealing  at  the  Em- 
porium." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Mildred,  while  the 
others  waited  anxiously. 

"Because  the  law  does  n't  look  kindly  on  people 
banding  together  to  directly  injure  any  one's 
business." 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Mildred,  in  a  discouraged 
tone,  after  a  moment's  thought,  "why  it  's  so  hard 
to  do  things.  What  is  the  use  of  laws  and  learn- 
ing if  you  can't  stop  things  going  wrong?" 

■'Law  is  just  about  as  perfect  as  its  makers, 
Milly,"  agreed  her  father,  "but  it  tries  to  see  that 
people  fight  fair  in  business  and  have  equal 
chance." 

"Could  n't  you  buy  some  paper  of  the  Pid- 
geons.  Uncle  Bert?"  asked  Polly,  wistfully. 
"^'ou  and  Father  use  such  a  lot,  and  they  are 
old  friends  of  ours.  We  've  bought  of  them  for 
years  and  years  and  years." 

"So  we  have  !'  said  her  uncle,  pinching  Polly's 
cheek.  "Vou  shall  get  some  for  me  Monday,  and 
we  '11  make  your  father  put  in  an  order,  too." 

"I  '11  tell  Grandfather  aboiit  that  fire  engine," 
volunteered  David,  scenting  encouragement  to  a 
long-desired  purchase. 

"We  can  get  some  supplies  there  instead  of 
down  town,"  said  Mrs.  Eaton,  when  the  laughter 
at  David's  contribution  had  ceased.  "It  's  too 
bad  those  poor  people  should  be  disturbed." 

Mildred  had  listened,  solemn-faced,  to  this 
conversation,  and  now,  looking  up,  caught  her 
father's  amused  eyes  bent  on  her. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried,  "it  's  against  the  law  to  go 
to  work  to  injure  one  man's  business,  but  it  is  n't 
wrong  to  help  another  man's,  is  it  ?" 

"A  Portia !  A  Portia !"  cried  Uncle  John, 
clapping  his  hands. 

"What  's  that  ?"  inquired  .\lbert. 

"It  's  Shakspere,"  explained  Paul,  loftily.  "If 
you  'd  read  your  Lamb's  "Tales"  you  'd  know 
what  people  are  talking  about." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  conversation  so  far 
as  the  elders  were  concerned,  but  the  young  folks 
were  not  satisfied. 

"It  "s  lots  easier  to  keep  people  from  the  Em- 
porium than  get  them  to  buy  the  Pidgeons'  old 
things,"  considered  Mildred,  soberly. 

"Well,  if  they  sell  all  their  old  stock,  they  will 
have  money  for  new  goods,  and  then  they  '11  be 
all  right."  said  Paul. 

"The   people   in   these   two   apartment  houses 
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must  need  lots  of  things.  We  can  tell  them  all 
about  the  Pidgeons,  you  know,"  proposed  Albert. 
"And  at  school,"  added  Polly.  "Oh,  Paul,  I 
wish  you  had  n't  gone  to  St.  John's !  You  'd  be 
so  useful  with  the  big  boys." 


should  not.  Because  of  illness  they  have  n't  been 
able  to  keep  their  stock  up.  but  they  may  hold  out 
if  their  old  customers  stand  by  them.  If  you  find 
anything  there  you  can  use.  do  get  it." 

"I  've  promised  already,"  remarked  the  music- 


"'WE    .M.U'.VYS    BUY    OUK    TEII.NGS    A  I'    TllK    PIGEON    IIOL'.SE,     KErEATEIJ    IIWII 


"I  can  bring  some  fellows  to  buy,  anyway,"  he 
promised  comfortingly. 

"\Vh.\t  is  happening?"  demanded  one  of  the 
teachers,  looking  from  a  window  Monday  noon. 
"That  quiet  ^Mildred  King  is  on  a  bo.x  in  the 
midst  of  the  big  boys,  making  a  speech  as  well  as 
any  street-corner  orator.     Do  look  at  her!" 

"What  are  the  children  all  talking  about  to- 
day?" asked  another  of  the  group  that  had  gath- 
ered about  the  window. 

"It  's  something  about  the  old  toy-shop  in  the 
wooden  house,''  a  third  explained.  "I  heard  little 
Polly  Eaton  telling  about  it." 

"Well,  Mildred  has  certainly  impressed  the 
boys!"  laughed  the  first  speaker.  "See  them  dis- 
cussing it  as  they  go  off?  What  do  you  suppose 
they  are  going  to  do  ?" 

"I  tell  you  what  /  'm  going  to  do,"  said  the 
principal,  who  had  joined  them  in  time  to  see  the 
last  of  Mildred's  performance.  "I  'm  going  to 
buy  everything  I  can  of  those  good  Pidgeons. 
They  have  been  here  since  before  this  school  was 
built,  and  have  never  sold  children  anything  they 


teacher.  "Annette  Coles  tells  me  they  keep  the 
finest  writing-paper  in  the  city." 

"Oh,  if  Annette  is  at  work,  the  Pidgeons  are 
safe,"  returned  the  principal,  to  whom  that  out- 
spoken youngster  was  well  known. 

Miss  Kitchell  saw  with  pleasure  the  attention 
her  new  exhibit  was  attracting,  although  she  was 
somewhat  mystified  by  the  small  difference  this 
made  in  her  daily  sales.  Indeed,  there  was  not 
even  as  much  trade  as  usual  in  threads  and  nee- 
dles, and  she  saw  several  of  her  old  customers, 
iladame  Griswold  among  them,  pass  her  door 
with  packages  wrapped  in  pink.  It  was  amazing 
how  much  shelf-edging,  ink,  and  tissue-paper  was 
needed  among  the  neighbors  during  the  next  few 
days.  Every  one  knew  about  the  troubles  at  the 
Pigeon  House  save  Herr  Grau,  who  had  been 
away  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  day  after  his  return 
he  met  David,  before  the  Emporium  window, 
gazing  wistfully  at  a  moose  with  branching  horns 
and  firmly  planted  hoofs. 

"Since  I  did  not  haf  any  of  your  birthday  cake, 
David,  suppose  1  gif  you  that  to  make  up?"  he 
proposed,  making  a  move  toward  the  door.     Da- 
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vid  did  not  follow.  "Come,"  he  urged.  "It  is  all 
right.     It  is  for  your  birthday." 

The  small  boy  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

"We  trade  with  the  Pidgeons,"  he  said  sadly. 

"Well,  we  '11  get  it  of  them." 

"But  they  have  n't  any,"  he  explained,  giving 
a  longing  backward  look  as  he  turned  away. 

"Then  we  liaf  to  get  it  here,"  insisted  Herr 
Grau,  stopping  short. 

"No,"  repeated  David,  patiently,  "we  always 
buy  our  things  at  the  Pigeon  House." 

"We  '11  see  if  your  friends  can't  get  one,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  as  he  entered  the  little  shop. 
"Haf  you  an  animal  like  a  deer  with  large 
horns?"  he  asked,  glancing  along  the  shelves. 

"Like  that  in  the  window  ne.vt  door?  That  's 
a  pretty  one,  is  n't  it?  No,  I  have  n't,''  and  Mr. 
Pidgeon  looked  deprecatingly  at  his  thin  proces- 
sion of  iron  horses  and  Canton  flannel  cats. 

"It  's  been  a  busy  week,"  put  in  Mrs.  Pidgeon, 
determined  on  making  the  best  impression  possi- 
ble. "We  've  sold  a  surprising  lot  of  goods. 
Seems  as  if  there  was  never  such  a  run  on  sta- 
tionery. Why,  we  finished  up  every  scrap  of 
type-writer  paper,  and  there  is  n't  usually  much 
call  for  that." 

"Uncle  John  and  my  father  bought  lots  of  pa- 
per," announced  David. 

"So  they  did,"  agreed  Mr.  Pidgeon.  "It  was 
kind  in  them.  We  were  clean  discouraged,  sir, 
Mrs.  Pidgeon  and  I.  We  've  kept  this  store  for 
twenty  years  and  known  every  child  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  it  comes  pretty  hard  to  see  the  trade 
taken  from  us." 

"Yes,  we  've  known  all  the  children,"  repeated 
his  wife,  wiping  her  eyes  as  she  turned  to  put 
away  some  envelops. 

The  depleted  stock  of  playthings  was  spread 
before  the  unsatisfied  eyes  of  David,  who  re- 
jected a  snuff-colored  pug  and  gave  his  order 
v.'ith  decision. 

"A  rubber  ball,  five  center,"  he  directed. 

"But  that  is  no  birthday  gift,"  expostulated  the 
old  gentleman. 

"It  's  all  I  want,"  returned  the  downcast  David. 

"Suppose  you  order  a  moose  with  your  other 
goods,"  suggested  Herr  Grau. 

"I  'm  afraid  we  '11  have  to  keep  you  waiting 
some  time,"  answered  Mr.  Pidgeon.  "We  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  get  in  a  new  stock  right 
off." 

"I  can  wait,"  volunteered  David,  generously,  as 
he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  ball. 

The  violinist  chose  some  magazines  before  he 
joined  David,  who  had  at  once  retired  to  the 
piazza  to  see  how  high  the  rubber  would  bound. 

"I  've  needed  one  of  these  a  long  time."  the  boy 


remarked  with  satisfaction  as  he  went  by  the 
Kitchell  window,  too  absorbed  to  look  up.  "I 
lost  mine  the  day  we  sold  the  kittens.  I  'd  rather 
have  it  than  the  moose,  anyway.  It  's  more 
alive."  Au(\  he  made  a  masterly  catch  with  his 
left  hand. 

Albert  and  Mildred,  just  from  school,  met  them 
at  the  Rose  Alba  door,  and,  while  David  followed 
his  lively  possession  up  and  down  the  walk,  Herr 
Grau  stopped  to  ask  about  the  little  shop  whose 
kindly  and  troubled  proprietors  had  attracted 
him. 

"Every  one  is  so  interested  now,  if  they  could 
only  get  goods,  they  would  be  all  right,"  Mildred 
finished  the  story  practicall}-.  "But  I  just  know 
they  '11  have  to  pay  rent  with  all  they  '11  take  in 
this  week,  and  next  week  people  will  forget,  and 
Miss  Kitchell's  things  make  so  much  more 
show." 

"I  offered  to  go  down  for  him  and  get  a  new 
stock,"  remarked  Albert.  "He  'd  have  let  me  do 
it,  only  he  had  n't  any  money.  I  've  been  think- 
ing all  the  week  of  what  would  sell." 

"Don't  you  suppose,"  began  Mildred,  suddenly, 
"if  some  of  the  big  storekeepers  understood, 
they  'd  let  Mr.  Pidgeon  pay  them  after  the  things 
were  sold  ?" 

"Maybe.  I  haf  often  found  people  kinder  than 
I  expected,"  answered  Herr  tirau.  The  three 
looked  at  one  another.  "I  haf  met  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  big  toy-shops,"  he  added,  reflectively. 

"Could  n't  you  take  us?"  demanded  Mildred. 
"We  'd  tell  him  all  about  the  Pidgeons,  and  then 
we  could  help  Albert  pick  out  things." 

"It  could  do  no  harm,"  considered  the  musi- 
cian.    "^'es,  if  your  mother  is  willing." 

Mildred  thought  herself  quite  beyond  dolls,  but 
she  stopped  short  before  the  wonderful  creatures 
that  stood  in  the  center  show-cases  as  they  en- 
tered the  great  toy  store.  She  recovered  in  time 
to  drag  Albert  from  the  display  of  baseball 
goods,  and  it  took  both  of  them  to  get  their  escort 
past  a  fa.scinating  white  bear  that  rose  solemnly 
on  its  haunches  and  growled  menacingly  as  it 
slowly  sank  back  to  all  fours  again.  On  the  third 
floor,  beyond  many  desks  fenced  in  by  polished 
railings,  they  found  Herr  Grau's  acquaintance. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  rosy-faced  man,  with  bushy 
white  hair  and  very  bright  blue  eyes.  He  and 
Herr  Grau  were  members  of  the  same  musical 
society,  and  he  recalled  the  violinist  at  once. 

"I  haf  brought  my  young  friends,"  said  the 
old  gentleman.  "They  will  tell  you  what  they 
want,  and  if  it  is  not  anything  that  you  can  do, 
you  must  be  frank  to  say  no." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  cordiallv  motion- 
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ing  to  the  chair  by  his  desk.  ''And  now  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  you."  Mildred  had  expected 
that  Herr  Grau,  after  the  manner  of  grown  peo- 
ple, would  take  the  explanations  on  himself.  Al- 
bert, the  eager,  was  standing  discreetly  in  the 
rear,  his  eyes  anxiously  fixed  upon  her,  and  she 


•IT    W.\S    IN    THE    MIDST    OF    THIS 
BELL  J.^NGLED    ONCE    MORE.' 


EXCITEMENT    TH..\T    THE 
(SEE    NEXT    P.\GE.) 


felt  that  the  fate  of  the  Pigeon  House  rested  on 
her  words.    But  she  spoke  up  bravely. 

"I  see,"  said  the  merchant,  when  she  had  fin- 
ished; "you  want  to  get  some  goods  on  credit." 

"Only  a  very  few,"  Mildred  assured  him. 

"Of"  course!"  he  agreed.  "I  think  we  can  ar- 
range that.  Let  's  see  what  will  be  best.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  what  the  girls  want  and—" 


"I  know  about  the  boys'  things,"  announced 
Albert,  who,  seeing  that  Mildred  had  come 
through  unscathed,  ventured  in. 

"Have  n't  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Mr.  ^Miller,  ris- 
ing. "Come  with  me."  He  took  them  to  the  rear 
of  the  store,  where  smaller  toys  filled  the  coun- 
ters, and  there  he  and  Albert 
chose  animals,  and  tops,  and 
puzzles,  and  tools,  till  Mil- 
dred protested,  and  almost 
hesitated  to  point  out  the 
games  and  such  playthings 
as  she  thought  would  sell.— 
finally  refusing  to  look  at 
anything  more. 

"Why.  Albert  !"  she  re- 
monstrated, as  Mr.  Miller 
tempted  him  with  a  bundle  of 
hockey  sticks.  "We  can't 
possibly  carry  them,  and  Mr. 
Pidgeon  would  be  terribly 
worried  to  owe  for  so 
much." 

"She  is  quite  right."  inter- 
posed Herr  Grau.  "You 
must  not  let  them  haf  more 
than  they  can  soon  sell.  I  am 
distressed  that  you  let  us 
take  so  much  of  your  time." 
"It  is  n't  often  that  I  have 
a  chance  to  be  a  salesman 
now,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  who 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  him- 
self hugely.  "Upstairs  at  my 
desk  I  often  envy  the  clerks 
down  here,  who  have  the  real 
fun  of  the  business.  These 
few  things  are  nothing.  I  "11 
have  them  sent  up  to-mor- 
row. We  began  with  a  little 
toy  and  stationery  shop,  Mrs. 
Miller  and  I.  That  was  a 
L,'Ood  many  years  ago."  And 
he  looked  thoughtfully  over 
ihe  wide  store  and  its  cases 
crowded  with  beautiful  and 
costly  articles. 

"Now,  if  the  children  hear 
of  this,  they  will  bother  those 
good  Pidgeons  all  to-morrow,  and  they  won't 
buy  any  more  of  the  old  goods."  remarked  Herr 
Grau,  shrewdly,  as  they  rode  home  on  the  top  of 
the  stage.    "We  must  keep  it  a  secret." 

"Not  tell  Polly  and  Annette?"  demanded  Mil- 
dred. 

"They  're  going  to  feel  badly  enough  because 
they  did  n't  go,"  said  Albert,  dubiously. 
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"I  tell  you  what  we  '11  do,"  suggested  IMildred. 
after  a  pause  in  which  all  three  were  considering 
Polly  and  Annette.  "W'e  '11  watch  till  the  box 
comes  to-morrow,  and  then  go  over  and  help  un- 
pack    Then  we  could  take  the  girls  along." 

The  Emporium  had  a  dull  week,  but  the  shelves 
next  door  were  growing  more  and  more  empty. 
Mrs.  Pidgeon  looked  at  them  with  dismay,  but 
her  little  partner  rubbed  his  hands  and  limped 
about  with  something  of  his  old  liveliness. 

"I  believe  I  '11  try  to  go  down  Monday,"  he 
said,  "and  see  if  some  firm  won't  advance  us  a 
few  goods.  Then  there  's  that  letter  the  prin- 
cipal gave  me  to  the  house  that  has  the  games 
and  linen  books  she  thought  would  sell.  Have 
you  noticed  how  manj-  teachers  have  been  in  this 
week,  and  a  lot  of  children,  especially  boys  that 
I  don't  seem  to  know  ?" 

"They  've  all  been  so  kind  it  just  makes  it 
harder  to  think  of  giving  up,"  sighed  Mrs.  Pid- 
geon. 

At  that  moment  the  gate  slammed,  the  bell 
jangled  outrageously,  and  in  tumbled  Paul  and 
Albert  with  a  boy  from  the  Cathedral  School. 

"She  says  she  would  li't  have  any  boys  around 
her  for  a  fortune !"  announced  Paul. 

'"Oh,  Paul !"  cried  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  anxiously, 
"what  have  you  been  doing?  I  declare,  these 
boys  we  have  n't  known.  Mr.  Pidgeon,  were  from 
the  Cathedral  School !" 

"Most  of  us  have  been  down,"  admitted  Paul, 
with  satisfaction.  "\\'e  've  been  in  to  look  over 
the  Emporium  things,  but  there  was  n't  much 
there  that  just  suited  us." 

Mrs.  Pidgeon  had  just  managed  to  draw  her 
features  into  an  e.xpression  of  reproof  when  the 
bell  jangled  again  and  in  came  an  expressman 
with  a  packing  case  that  seemed  to  fill  the  room. 

"There  !"  he  said,  plumping  it  down,  while  the 
boys  crowded  back  out  of  the  way.  "Sign  good 
and  big,  will  you  ?  They  told  me  to  deliver  this 
whether  I  did  anything  else  or  not." 

For  some  time  past  Herr  Grau  and  Mildred 
could  have  been  seen  on  one  side  of  the  street 
and  Polly  and  Annette  on  the  other,  pacing 
slowly  up  and  down  and  casting  anxious  glances 
at  every  large  wagon  that  came  into  view.  They 
had  now  slipped  in  behind  the  e.xpressman,  and 
stood  unnoticed  in  the  astonishment  caused  by 
the  unlooked-for  box.  "From  Miller's  Bazaar" 
was  in  an  upper  corner,  and  "A.  Pidgeon,"  with 
the  address  below  in  such  big  letters  that  it  was 
useless  to  protest  that  there  must  be  a  mistake. 

"Might  as  well  sign,"  said  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  philo- 
sophically.    "W'e  can  find  out  later  who  sent  it." 

"It  's  from  that  big  toy  store !"  cried  Paul. 
"W'e  '11  help  you  unpack,  Mr.  Pidgeon." 


"I  have  n't  ordered  anything,"  said  the  be- 
wildered storekeeper,  staring  at  the  address. 

"Here  's  the  hammer,"  urged  Paul. 

"Yes,  open  it !"  commanded  Mrs.  Pidgeon. 
"You  can't  learn  anything  from  the  outside  " 

So  Mr.  Pidgeon  ripped  off  the  cover,  and  the 
boys  took  out  the  packages  and  laid  them  on  the 
counters,  where  Mrs.  Pidgeon  cut  the  strings  and 
Herr  Grau  and  the  girls  helped  unwrap.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  the  shop  strewn 
with  papers  and  excelsior,  that  the  bell  jangled 
once  more  and  in  came  the  Emporium's  clerk. 

"!Miss  Kitchell  seftt  me,"  she  began  breath- 
lessly, not  glancing  about  her,  but  speaking  di- 
rectly to  Mrs.  Pidgeon,  who  was  near  the  door 
placing  a  set  of  small  dolls  on  a  shelf.  "She  says 
.she  won't  have  children  around  for  a  million 
dollars.  She  does  n't  see  how  you  stand  "em.  If 
yoti  '11  take  all  her  toys  and  stationery  off  her 
hands  for  ten  dollars  less  than  she  paid,  you  can 
have  them,  and  she  '11  keep  to  dry-goods.  She 
says  you  need  n't  pay  for  three  months." 

"Better  do  it,"  advised  Herr  Grau.  "You  'II 
pay  for  them.  Mr.  Miller  will  not  hurry  you, 
and  there  are  not  so  many  things  here  after  all." 

"Please  !"  begged  the  clerk.  "Then  we  could 
fix  our  windows  and  begin  straight  on  Monday  " 

"I  should  n't  wonder  if  we  could  work  along 
as  quite  good  friends  if  we  take  her  things  off  her 
hands,"  suggested  Mrs.  Pidgeon. 

"W'e  '11  help  bring  them  over,"  offered  Paul. 

".Ml  right,"  agreed  Mr.  Pidgeon,  who  had 
grown  younger  and  spryer  with  the  unwrapping 
of  each  package.  "You  boys  stay  inside  the 
fence,  and  I  '11  hand  the  things  to  you." 

There  were  several  late  dinners  in  the  Rose 
Alba  and  the  Reine  Blanche  that  evening,  but  no 
one  objected,  least  of  all  David,  who,  as  he  went 
off  to  bed,  was  hugging  Herr  Grau's  birthday 
gift,  calling  it  "a  much  nitber  mooth  than  Mith 
Kitchell'th." 

"I  chose  it,"  remarked  Albert,  carelessly.  "You 
did  n't  believe  I  could  pick  out  things  for  a  store, 
Father.  You  just  go  round  to  the  Pigeon  House 
Monday  morning." 

"Herr  Grau  stopped  at  the  Emporium  and 
bought  some  handkerchiefs  on  the  way  home," 
remarked  Mildred,  reflectively.  "I  don't  believe 
he  needed  them  a  bit,  but  Miss  Kitchell  looked 
real  pleased.  Don't  you  believe  we  could  get 
something  of  her  pretty  soon.  Mother?'' 

"W'e  always  need  handkerchiefs,"  added  Paul. 

"I  must  run  down  right  away,"  cried  Polly, 
pushing  her  chair  back  before  she  had  fairly  fin- 
ished her  pudding,  "and  tell  Auntie  Griswold 
all  about  it,  so  that  she  '11  surely  go  there  for 
her  sewing  things  next  Mondav." 


DOROTHY 


BY  M.   B.  WILLIS 


AIy  little  sister  Dorothy 

Is  such  a  busy  girl 
That,  when  she  starts  to  bother  inc. 

AIv  head  is  in  a  whirl. 


She  takes  my  doll-house  furniture 

And  scatters  it  about. 
And  pictures,  tables,  bureau.?,  chairs. 

And  beds  come  flvins;  out. 


On  washing-day,  when  I  ha\-e 
stretched 
A  line  from  chair  to  chair. 
She  reaches  up  and  pulls  the 
clothes 
That  I  have  washed  with 
care. 


When  I  have  put  my  dolls  to  bed 
And  they  are  sound  asleep, 

She  scrambles  right  across  the  room 
As  fast  as  she  can  creep. 

She  pats  and  hugs  and  kisses  them 
And  pulls  them  out  of  bed  ; 

And  when  I  say,  "No,  no  !  no,  no  !" 
She  laughs  and  shakes  her  head. 


In  spite  of  all  her  mischief,  though, 

She  's  such  a  little  dear, 
I  love  her  very,  very  much  ; 

I  'm  glad  that  she  is  here. 

And  every  night,  when  bed-time  comes, 

I  kneel  at  Mother's  knee 
And  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  us  both, 

Dear  Dorothv  and  me. 


TOMMY  AND  THE  \\ISHI\G-STO\E 

TOMMY  LHARXS  WHAT  IT  IS  LIKI-:  TO  BE  A  BEAR 
BY  THORNTON'  \V.  BURGESS 

Author  tif  ■Old  Molher  Wt-M  Wind.  "  "  Uediiiiic  Siory-books."  etc. 


Tommy's  thoughts  were  straying.  Somehow  they 
were  straying  most  of  the  time  these  days.  They 
had  been,  ever  since  that  day  when  he  had  wished 
himself  into  a  beaver.  He  dreamed  of  the  Great 
Woods  where  rivers  have  their  )>eginnings  in 
gurgling  brooks,  and  great  lakes  reflect  moss-gray 
giants  of  the  forest ;  where  the  beavers  still  ply 
their  many  trades  unharmed  by  man,  the  deer 
follow  paths  of  their  own  making,  the  otters 
make  merry  on  their  slipper-slides,  the  lynxes  pass 
through  the  dark  shadows,  themselves  but  grayer 
shadows,  and  bears  go  fishing,  gather  berries, 
and  hunt  the  stored  sweets  of  the  bees.  In  short, 
the  spell  of  the  fireat  Woods,  the  wilderness  un- 
marred  by  the  hand  of  man,  was  upon  Tommy. 

Eagerly  he  read  all  that  he  could  find  about  the 
feathered  and  furred  folk  who  dwell  there,  and 
the  longing  to  know  more  about  them  and  their 
ways,  to  learn  the.se  things  for  himself,  grew 
and  grew.  He  wanted  to  hear  things  with  his 
own  ears  and  see  things  with  his  own  eyes. 
Sometimes  he  went  over  to  the  Green  Forest 
near  his  home  and  played  that  it  was  the  Great 
Woods  and  that  he  was  a  mighty  hunter.  Then 
Happy  Jack,  the  firay  Squirrel,  became  a  fierce- 
eyed,  tufted-cared,  bob-tailed  lynx,  saucy  ("hat- 
terer,  the  Kcd  Squirrel,  became  a  crafty  fisher, 
the  footjjrints  of  Keddy  i-'ox  grew  in  size  to 
those  of  a  wolf,  Peter  Rabbit  was  transformed 
into  his  cousin  of  the  north,  Jumper  the  Hare, 
and  a  certain  old  black  stump  was  Buster  Bear. 

But  it  was  only  once  in  a  while  that  Tommy 
played  the  hunter.  Somehow,  since  he  had 
learned  so  many  things  about  the  lives  of  the 
little  feathered  and  furred  people  about  him,  he 
cared  less  and  less  about  hunting  them.  So  most 
often,  when  >hc  Green  I'orcst  became  the  Cireat 
Woods,  he  was  Buster  Bear.  That  was  more 
fun  than  being  a  hunter,  much  more  fun.  There 
was  only  one  drawback  — he  did  n't  know  as  much 
about  Buster  Bear  and  his  ways  as  he  wished 
he  did. 

So  now,  as  he  trudged  along  towards  the  pas- 
ture to  drive  home  the  cows  for  the  evening  milk- 
ing, his  thoughts  were  straying  to  the  Great 
Woods  and  Buster  Bear.  As  he  came  to  the  old 
wishing-stone  he  glanced  up  at  the  sun.  There 
was  no  need  to  hurry.    He  would  have  plenty  of 


time  to  sit  down  there  a  while.  So  down  he  sat 
on  the  big  gray  rock  and  his  thoughts  went  stray- 
ing, straying  deep  into  the  Great  Woods  far  from 
cows  and  milking  and  the  woodpile  just  beyond 
the  kitchen  door.    Bears  never  had  to  chop  wood. 

"I  wish,"  said  Tommy  dreamily,  "that  I  were 
a  bear." 

That  was  all,  just  a  little  spoken  wish,  but 
Tommy  was  no  longer  a  dreamy  boy  with  evening 
chores  yet  to  be  done.  He  was  a  little  black 
furry  animal,  not  unlike  an  overgrown  puppy, 
following  at  the  heels  of  a  great  gaunt  black  bear. 
In  short.  Tommy  was  a  bear,  himself.  .All  about 
him  was  the  beautiful  wilderness,  the  Great 
Woods  of  his  boyish  dreams.  Just  behind  him 
was  another  little  bear,  his  twin  sister,  and  the 
big  bear  was  their  mother. 

Presently  they  came  to  an  opening  where  there 
were  no  trees  but  a  tangle  of  brush.  Years  be- 
fore, fire  had  swept  through  there,  though 
Tommy  knew  nothing  about  that.  In  fact, 
Tommy  knew  little  about  anything  as  yet  save 
that  it  was  good,  oh  so  good,  to  be  alive  On  the 
edge  of  this  opening  Mother  Bear  paused  and  sat 
up  on  her  haunches  while  she  sniffed  the  air. 
The  two  little  bears  did  the  same  thing.  They 
did  n't  know  why,  but  they  did  it  because  Mother 
Bear  did.  Then  she  dropped  to  all  fours  and  told 
them  to  remain  right  where  they  were  until  she 
called  them.  They  watched  her  disappear  in  the 
bru.sh  and  waited  impatiently.  It  seemed  to  them 
a  very  long  time  before  they  heard  her  call  and 
saw  her  head  above  the  bushes  as  she  sat  up,  but 
really  it  was  only  a  few  minutes.  Then  they 
scampered  to  join  her.  each  trying  to  be  fir.st. 

When  they  reached  her,  such  a  glad  sight  as 
greeted  them  !  All  about  were  little  bushes  loaded 
with  berries  that  seemed  to  have  stolen  their  color 
from  the  .sky.  They  were  blueberries.  With 
funny  little  squeals  and  grunts  they  stripped  the 
berries  from  the  bushes  and  ate  and  ate  until  they 
could  eat  no  more.  Then  they  wrestled  with  each 
other,  and  stood  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  boxed 
until  they  were  out  of  breath  and  glad  to  lie  down 
for  a  rest  while  Mother  Bear  continued  to  eat. 

It  was  very  beautiful  there  in  the  Great  Woods, 
and  the  two  little  bears  just  bubbled  over  with 
high  spirits.     They  played  hide-and-seek  behind 
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broad  and  shallow,  the  water  gurgling  and  rip- 
pling over  the  stones  and  singing  merrily.  They 
were  left  in  the  brush  on  the  edge  of  the  brook 
where  they  could  see  and  were  warned  to  keep 
still  and  watch.  Then  Mother  Bear  stationed 
herself  at  a  point  where  the  water  was  just  a  wee 
bit  deeper  than  elsewhere  and  ran  a  wee  bit 
faster,  for  it  had  cut  a  little  channel  there.  For 
a  long  time  she  sat  motionless,  a  big  black  spot 
in  the  moonlight,  which  might  have  been  a  stump 
to  eyes  which  had  not  seen  her  go  there. 


Tommy  wondered  what  it  all  meant.  For  a 
long  time,  at  least  it  was  a  long  time  to  Tommy, 
nothing  happened.  The  brook  gurgled  and  sang 
and  ^lother  Bear  sat  as  still  as  the  very  rocks. 
Tommy  began  to  get  impatient.  He  was  bubbling 
over  with  high  spirits  and  sitting  still  was  hard, 
very  hard.  Little  by  little  he  stole  nearer  to  the 
water  until  he  was  on  the  very  edge  right  be- 
hind Mother  Bear.  Then  he  caught  a  splash  down 
the  brook.  He  looked  in  that  direction  but  could 
see  nothing.  Then  there  was  another  splash.  He 
saw  a  silvery  line  and  then  made  out  a  moving 
form  There  was  something  alive  coming  up  the 
brook.  He  edged  over  a  little  farther  to  see  bet- 
ter.    There  it  was.  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 


Though  he  did  n't  know  it  the;\  it  was  a  big  trout 
working  its  way  up  the  brook  to  the  spring-holes 
higher  up  where  the  water  was  deep  and  cold. 

In  the  shallowest  places  the  fish  was  sometimes 
half  out  of  water.  It  was  making  straight  for 
the  little  channel  where  Mother  Bear  sat.  Nearer 
it  came.  Suddenly  Mother  Bear  moved.  Like 
lightning  one  of  her  big  paws  struck  down  and 
under,  scooping  the  trout  out  and  sending  it  flying 
towards  the  shore.  Alas  for  Tommy  I  He  was 
directly  in  the  way.  The  fish  hit  him  full  in  the 
face,  fell  back  in  the  water,  wriggled  and  jumped 
frantically,— and  was  gone.  Tommy  was  so 
startled  that  he  gave  a  frightened  little  whimper. 
.And  then  a  big  black  paw  descended  and  sent  him 
rolling  over  and  over  in  the  water.  Squalling 
lustily,  wet,  frightened,  and  miserable.  Tommy 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  bolted  for  the  shore 
where  he  hid  in  the  brush. 

"I  did  n't  mean  to  !  "  he  kept  whimpering  as  he 
watched  Mother  Bear  return  to  her  fishing.  Pres- 
ently another  trout  came  along  and  was  sent 
flying  up  on  the  shore.  Then  Tommy  watched 
his  obedient  sister  enjoy  a  feast  while  he  got 
not  so  much  as  a  taste.  After  that  they  often 
went  fishing  on  moonlight  nights.  Tommy  had 
learned  his  lesson  and  knew  that  fish  were  the 
reward  of  patience,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  permitted  to  fish  for  himself. 

Sometimes  they  went  frogging  along  the 
marshy  shores  of  a  little  pond.  This  was  even 
more  fun  than  fishing.  It  was  great  sport  to  lo- 
cate a  big  frog  by  the  sound  of  his  deep  bass 
voice  and  then  softly  steal  up  and  cut  a  "chuga- 
rum"  short,  right  in  the  middle.  Then  when  he 
had  eaten  his  fill,  it  was  quite  as  much  fun  to  keep 
on  hunting  them  just  to  see  them  plunge  with 
long  frightened  leaps  into  the  water.  It  tickled 
Tommy  immensely,  and  he  would  hunt  them  by 
the  hour  just  for  this. 

One  day  Mother  Bear  led  them  to  an  old  dead 
tree  half  rotted  away  at  the  bottom.  While  they 
sat  and  looked  on  in  round-eyed  wonder,  she  tore 
at  the  rotten  wood  with  her  great  claws.  Almost 
at  once  the  air  about  her  was  full  of  insects  hum- 
ming angrily.  Tommy  drew  nearer.  A  sharp 
pain  on  the  end  of  his  nose  made  him  jump  and 
squeal.  Another  shooting  pain  in  one  ear  brought 
another  squeal  and  he  slapped  at  the  side  of  his 
head.  One  of  those  humming  insects  dropped 
at  his  feet.  It  must  be  that  it  had  had  something 
to  do  with  that  pain.  Tommy  beat  a  retreat  into 
the  brush.  But  Mother  Bear  kept  on  clawing  at 
the  tree,  growling  and  whining  and  stopping  now 
and  then  to  slap  at  the  insects  about  her.  By 
and  by  the  tree  fell  with  a  crash.  It  partly  split 
when  it  struck  the  ground.     Then  Mother  Bear 
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put  her  great  claws  into  the  crack  and  tore  the 
tree  open,  for  you  know  she  was  very  strong. 
Tommy  caught  a  whiff  of  something  that  made 
his  mouth  water.  Never  in  all  his  short  life  had 
he  smelled  anything  so  delicious.  He  forgot  all 
about  the  pain  in  his  nose  and  his  ear  and  came 
out  of  his  hiding-place.  Mother  Bear  thrust  a 
great  paw  into  the  tree  and  tore  out  a  piece  of 
something  yellow  and  dripping  and  tossed  it  in 
Tommy's  direction. 

There  were  a  lot  of  those  insects  crawling  over 
it,  but  Tommy  did  n't  mind.  The  smell  of  it  told 
him  that  it  must  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  was. 
better  than  berries,  or  fish,  or  frogs,  or  roots. 
And  with  the  first  taste  he  knew  that  his  nose 
had  told  the  truth.  It  was  honey !  It  did  n't  take 
Tommy  a  minute  to  gobble  up  honey,  comb,  bees 
and  all.  Then,  heedless  of  stings,  he  joined 
Mother  Bear.  What  were  a  few  stings  compared 
to  such  delicious  sweets?  So  he  learned  that 
dead  trees  are  sometimes  of  interest  to  bears. 
They  ate  and  ate  until  Tommy's  little  stomach 
was  swelled  out  like  a  little  balloon.  Then  they 
rolled  on  the  ground  to  crush  the  bees  clinging 
to  their  fur.  after  which  Mother  Bear  led  them 
to  a  muddy  place  on  the  shore  of  a  little  pond, 
and  the  cool  mud  took  out  the  fire  of  the  stings. 
Later,  Tommy  learned  that  not  all  bee-trees  could 
be  pulled  down  in  this  way,  but  that  sometimes 
they  must  be  climbed  and  ripped  open  with  the 
claws  of  one  paw  while  he  held  on  with  the  other 
and  endured  the  stings  of  the  bees  as  best  he 
could.  But  the  honey  was  always  worth  all  it 
cost  to  get. 

Next  to  feasting  on  honey  Tommy  enjoyed 
most  a  meal  of  ants,  particularly  red  ants ;  and 
this  seems  queer,  because  red  ants  are  as  sour 
as  honey  is  sweet.  But  it  was  so.  Any  kind  of 
ants  would  do,  but  red  ants  were  best.  And  ants 
were  easier  to  find  and  to  get  than  honey.  The 
latter  he  had  only  once  in  a  while,  but  ants  he 
had  every  day.  He  found  them,  thousands  of 
them,  under  and  in  rotting  old  logs  and  in  de- 
cayed old  stumps.  He  seldom  passed  an  old  log 
without  trying  to  roll  it  over.  If  he  succeeded, 
he  was  almost  sure  to  find  a  frightened  colony 
of  ants  rushing  about  frantically.  A  few  sweeps 
of  his  long  tongue,  a  smacking  of  his  lips  and 
he  moved  on.  Sometimes  he  found  grubs  or  fat 
beetles,  and  these,  though  not  so  good  as  the  ants, 
were  always  acceptable  on  his  bill  of  fare.  And 
he  dearly  loved  to  hunt  wood-mice.  It  was  almost 
as  much  fun  as  fishing  or  frogging. 

So  the  long  summer  passed  happily,  and 
Tommy  grew  so  fast  that  presently  he  became 
aware  that  not  even  Tufty  the  Lynx  willingly 
crossed  his   path.     He   could  go   and   come  un- 


afraid of  any  of  the  wilderness  dwellers  and  knew 
not  what  fear  was  until  a  never-forgotten  day  in 
the  early  fall.  He  had  followed  Mother  Bear  to 
a  certain  place  where  late  blueberries  still  clung 
to  the  bushes.  As  she  reached  the  edge  of  the 
opening,  she  stopped  short  and  lifted  her  nose, 
wrinkling  the  skin  of  it  as  she  tested  the  air. 
Tommy  did  the  same.  He  had  great  faith  in 
what  his  nose  could  tell  him.  The  wind  brought 
to  him  now  a  strange  smell  unlike  any  he  had 
known,  an  unpleasant  smell.    Somehow,  he  did  n't 


know  why.  it  gave  him  a  queer  prickly  feeling  all 
over.  He  looked  at  Mother  Bear.  She  was  star- 
ing out  into  the  blueberry  patch,  and  her  lips 
were  drawn  back  in  an  ugly  way,  showing  her 
great  teeth.  Tommy  looked  out  in  the  berry- 
patch.  There  were  two  strange  creatures  on  two 
legs,  gathering  berries.  They  were  not  nearlj' 
as  big  as  Mother  Bear  and  they  did  n't  look 
dangerous.  He  stared  at  them  curiously.  Then 
he  turned  to  look  at  Mother  Bear.  She  was  steal- 
ing away  so  silently  that  not  even  a  leaf  rustled. 
She  was  afraid ! 

Tommy  followed  her,  taking  care  not  to  make 
the  least  sound.  When  they  were  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance, he  asked  what  it  meant.  "Those  were 
men,"  growled  Mother  Bear  deep  down  in  her 
throat,  "and  that  was  the  man-smell.    Whenever 
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you  smell  that,  steal  away.  Men  are  the  only 
creatures  you  have  to  fear :  but  whatever  you  do, 
keep  away  from  them.     They  are  dangerous." 

After  that.  Tommy  continually  tested  the  air 
for  the  dreaded  man-smell.  Several  times  he 
caught  it.  Once  from  a  safe  hiding-place  he 
watched  a  fisherman  and  another  time  a  party 
of  campers,  but  he  took  care  that  they  should 
not  suspect  that  he  was  near.    By  late  fall  he  was 


"MOTHER    BK.\H    KEPT   ON    CLAWING    AT   THE    TREE. 

so  big  that  he  began  to  feel  independent  and  to 
wander  off  by  himself.  Almost  every  day  he 
would  stand  up  to  a  tree,  reach  as  far  up  as  he 
could,  and  dig  his  claws  into  the  bark  to  see  how 
tall  he  was.  But  when  he  found  the  measuring 
tree  of  a  bigger  bear,  he  took  care  not  to  put 
his  mark  there  and  usually  stole  away  where  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  meet  the  maker  of  the  high 
mark. 

With    the    falling    of    the    beechnuts    Tommy 


found  a  new  and  delicious  food  and  stuffed  him- 
self. These  days  he  roamed  far  and  wide  and 
explored  all  the  country  for  miles  around.  He 
grew  fat  and,  as  the  weather  grew  colder,  his 
coat  grew  thicker.  He  learned  much  about  his 
neighbors  and  their  ways,  and  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor led  him  often  to  give  them  scares  just  for 
the  fun  of  seeing  them  jump  and  run. 

\\  ith  the  coming  of  the  first  snow  a  strange 
desire  to  sleep  stole  over  him.  He  found  a  great 
tree  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  in 
some  wind  storm  and  about  which  smaller  trees 
had  fallen,  making  a  great  tangle.  Under  the  up- 
turned roots  of  the  great  tree  was  a  hollow,  and 
into  this  he  scraped  leaves  and  the  branches  of 
young  balsams  which  he  broke  off.  Thus  he 
made  a  comfortable  bed  and  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment lay  down  to  sleep.  The  snow  fell  and 
drifted  over  his  bedroom,  but  he  knew  nothing 
of  that.  The  cold  winds,  the  bitter  winds,  swept 
through  the  wilderness,  and  the  trees  cracked 
with  the  cold,  but  Tommy  slept  on.  Days  slipped 
into  weeks  and  weeks  into  months,  and  still  he 
slept.  He  would  not  waken  until  gentle  spring 
melted  the  snow  unless  — 

"Moo-oo  !" 

Tommy's  eyes  flew  wide  open.  For  a  full  min- 
ute he  stared  blinkingly  out  over  the  Green  Mead- 
ows. Then  with  a  jump  he  came  to  his  feet. 
"My  gracious,  it  's  getting  late,  and  those  cows 
are  wondering  what  has  become  of  me  !"  he  ex- 
claimed. He  hurried  towards  the  pasture,  break- 
ing into  a  run,  for  it  was  milking-time.  But  his 
thoughts  were  far  away.  They  were  in  the  (ireat 
Woods.  "I  've  been  a  bear!"  he  exclaimed  tri- 
umphantly, "and  I  know  just  how  he  lives  and 
feels,  and  why  he  loves  the  Great  Woods  so.  Of 
all  the  critters  I  've  been  since  I  found  out  about 
that  old  wishing-stone,  I  'd  rather  be  Buster  Bear 
than  any  one,  ne.xt  to  being  just  what  I  am.  He 
has  more  fun  than  any  one  I  know  of  and  noth- 
ing and  nobody  to  fear  but  man." 

Tommy's  brow  clouded  for  an  instant.  "It  's 
a  shame,"  he  blurted  out,  "that  every  living  thing 
is  afraid  of  man  !  And— and  I  guess  it  's  his  own 
fault.  They  need  n't  ever  be  afraid  of  me,  I  can 
tell  them  that  !  That  old  wishing-stone  has  taught 
me  a  lot,  and  I  'm  never  going  to  forget  how 
it  feels  to  be  hunted  and  afraid  all  the  time." 

.And  Tommy  never  did. 
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Chapter  XVI 

THE    OPERATORS  —  WHEREIN    PIPO    GETS    EVEN 

The  mountaineers  took  their  departure  toward 
noon  with  many  assurances  of  good  will;  but 
their  former  captives  did  not  feel  any  sense  of 
security  on  that  account  and  became  much  more 
circumspect. 

Pipe  had  been  despatched  again  with  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  which  was  added  a  brief  ac- 
count of  what  had  occurred  since  its  first  attempt 
to  reach  the  post ;  and  though  Pipo  had  returned 
in  good  season  the  following  day  bringing  the 
supplies  they  needed,  and  their  work  was  con- 
tinued as  if  nothing  had  happened,  they  did  not 
make  as  rapid  progress  as  before,  since  Tomson 
insisted  that  some  one  should  be  always  on  guard. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  tunnel  they  erected  a 
wall  of  rock  in  such  a  manner  that,  unless  it  were 
carefully  examined,  it  would  be  taken  for  the 
natural  wall.  Behind  this  they  took  up  their 
quarters,  concealing  in  it  everything  of  value  and 
leaving  only  enough  articles  in  their  hut  to  main- 
tain the  idea  of  its  occupancy  in  the  minds  of 
possible  visitors. 

The  nights  were  divided  into  watches  and  a 
constant  vigil  was  maintained :  waking  or  sleep- 
ing they  were  never  without  their  weapons. 

After  the  first  week  their  vigilance  might  have 
relaxed,  had  it  not  been  for  a  visit  which  they 
received  from  the  scowling  Lopez.  He  expressed 
a  desire  to  visit  the  mine,  and  they  did  not  dare 
to  refuse  him.  Fortunately,  the  fioor  of  the 
tunnel  had  been  cut  completely  across  in  sinking 
the  shaft,  making  access  to  the  portion  beyond 
the  cut  difficult,  so  it  did  not  occur  to  the  half- 
breed  to  explore  the  entire  depth  of  the  old  e.x- 
cavation. 

Lopez  did  not  remain  long,  and  upon  his  de- 
parture they  sent  Pipo  to  the  nearest  pueblo  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  pigskin  sacks.  These  they 
filled  with  water,  and,  with  an  additional  supply 
of  provisions,  stored  them  away  in  the  tunnel's 
depths.  After  this,  they  breathed  more  freely, 
for  in  case  of  attack  they  would  be  able  to  with- 
stand an  indefinite  siege,  as  one  man  posted  at 
the  tunnel's  entrance  would  be  able  to  defend  it 
against  a  score. 

Meanwhile,  their  store  of  gold  steadily  in- 
creased.    Their  shaft  grew  deeper  day  by  day, 


and  so  it  daily  became  more  difficult  to  work  it 
and  to  raise  the  ore.  Tomson  finally  suggested 
that  they  drive  in  another  tunnel  from  about  the 
level  of  the  stream,  at  an  angle  which,  while  fol- 
lowing the  vein,  would  intercept  their  slanting 
shaft. 

Accordingly,  the  course  of  the  vein  was  studied, 
and  the  new  tunnel  was  started  some  rods  down 
the  stream.  The  rock  through  which  they  had 
to  drive  yielded  readily  to  blasting,  and  they 
made  such  progress  that  in  a  fortnight  they  had 
driven  in  to  a  point  that  should  have  reached 
their  slanting  shaft.  Their  engineering  had  been 
faulty,  however.  By  making  a  series  of  careful 
measurements  they  concluded  that  they  had  gone 
several  feet  wide  of  the  mark.  They  had  gained 
little  gold  from  the  ore  of  the  new  tunnel,  the 
character  of  which  had  convinced  Tomson  that 
the  pay  ore  would  soon  "peter  out,"  and  they 
regretted  that  they  had  not  stuck  to  the  shaft. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  an  event  occurred 
which  materially  hastened  their  operations. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Pipo,  who  was  on  guard  at  the  entrance,  was  con- 
gratulating himself  that  it  would  soon  be  time 
for  him  to  waken  Larry  to  relieve  him.  He  was 
seated  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  leaning  back 
against  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  with  Belville's  rifle 
across  his  knees,  when  his  sharp  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  a  snapping  twig. 

Pipo  was  alert  in  an  instant.  Moving  noise- 
lessly to  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  he  peered  into  the 
darkness.  Something  was  moving  slowly  over 
the  bank  of  gravel.  It  made  no  noise  and  in  the 
dark  was  but  a  darker  shadow  that  appeared  and 
disappeared  as  it  slowly  traversed  the  uneven 
ground.  Eyes  less  keen  than  those  of  the  Indian 
boy  very  likely  would  not  have  discerned  it.  Had 
one  of  the  others  been  on  guard  and  discovered 
the  moving  shadow,  he  probably  would  have 
cried  out,  "Alto !"  and  the  shadow  would  have 
disappeared.  Xot  so  Pipo.  He  thought  only 
how  to  prevent  the  shadow's  escape.  He  w-aited 
till  it  mounted  a  little  hummock,  then  cautiously 
slid  a  pebble  down  the  cliff  At  the  slight  sound 
the  shadow  paused  on  the  summit  of  the  hum- 
mock. Pipo  did  not  hesitate.  He  leveled  the 
rifle,  took  quick  aim,  and  fired.  A  muffled  cry 
told  that  the  bullet  had  found  its  mark,  but  not  a 
mortal  one,  for  the  shadow  disappeared. 
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The  three  Americans,  roused  by  the  shot, 
rushed  from  their  bunks,  weapons  in  hand.  Pipo 
hastily  whispered  what  had  happened.  They 
waited  a  few  moments,  straining  eyes  and  ears 
in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  were 
other  shadows.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  dark 
ravine  but  the  impatient  snort  of  a  mustang. 

Still  keeping  a  close  watch,  they  discussed  in 
undertones  what  was  best  to  be  done.  Belville 
was  for  abandoning  the  mine  and  trying  to  get 
out  of  the  country  with  what  gold  they  had,  be- 
fore other  bandits  should  attack  them,  as  the 
night's  adventure  indicated  they  were  prepared 
to  do.  He  thought  it  the  only  prudent  course. 
Later,  they  could  return,  bringing  with  them  such 
a  force  as  might  cause  the  bandits  to  respect 
them. 

Larue  also  was  for  getting  away.  "The  scoun- 
drels only  let  us  go  in  the  first  place  because  they 
thought  we  would  be  laying  up  gold  for  them. 
It  's  too  tropical  a  country,"  he  concluded,  "for 
a  white  man  to  live  in." 

But  Tomson  did  not  agree  that  this  would  be 
either  prudent  or  profitable.  "A  little  more  work, 
an'  we  kin  lay  that  vein  open  an'  prove  ef  it 
leads  t'  a  pocket,  as  I  'm  pretty  sure  it  does.  S' 
long  "s  we  sticks  t'  our  diggin'  I  opine  as  how 
they  won't  attack  us.  That  sartenly  stands  t' 
reason.  It  's  t'  their  profit  not  ter.  Near  's  I 
kin  reckon,  we  've  got  'bout  seven  thousan'  o' 
dust.  Ef  so  be  as  how  thar  's  a  pocket,  it  's  apt 
t'  more  'n  double  that  thar.  A  few  more  days  '11 
finish  th'  job :  an'  ef  so  be  I  proves  t'  be  right, 
we  won't  hev  t'  come  back  t'  ther  kentry." 

Tomson's  arguments  carried  the  day.  They 
redoubled  their  precautions,  however,  and  worked 
like  beavers  at  their  task. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  thereafter  that  they 
had  another  visitor.  It  was  none  other  than  El 
Capitan  himself.  Professing  only  a  friendly  in- 
terest, he  examined  the  new  tunnel,  the  shaft, 
and  the  hut,  again  renewed  his  friendly  avowals, 
and  took  his  departure. 

Fearing  that  they  might  have  to  withstand  a 
siege,  they  again  despatched  Pipo  over  the  pass 
to  lay  in  an  increased  stock  of  supplies  and  am- 
munition. .\t  dusk  they  saw  him  returning  up 
the  ravine,  but  he  was  not  alone ;  there  was  a 
stranger  with  him.  Imagine  their  surprise  and 
delight  in  recognizing  their  friend  and  associate, 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

"I  'd  about  given  up  the  hope  of  finding  you," 
he  said,  after  the  first  greetings  were  over.  "I  've 
been  hunting  about  this  neighborhood  for  a 
week  with  a  guide  from  Chilpancingo,  but  we 
could  n't  locate  you.  I  had  about  concluded  to 
return  home  when  bv  mere  accident  I  ran  across 


your  servant  I  was  within  one  of  the  shops 
when  Pipo  came  in  and  was  pointed  out  to  me  as 
your  man.  I  had  a  job  to  persuade  him  that  I 
really  was  a  friend  of  yours.  He  would  n't  even 
admit  that  he  knew  you,  until  it  occurred  to  me 
to  show  him  your  letter.  He  seemed  to  recognize 
that,  and  said  he  would  lead  me  to  you.  I  can't 
understand  how  you  managed  to  discover  this 
place,  nor  how  you  've  kept  yourselves  so  utterly 
unknown  to  the  natives." 

"That  's  our  worst  trouble."  said  Larry;  "we 
're  not  that  same,  worse  luck  !  as  you  '11  find  out 
too  soon,  I  reckon." 

"Why,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  surprise,  "only 
day  before  yesterday  I  fell  in  with  a  gang  of 
mountain-men  — ugly-looking  fellows  they  were— 
not  four  miles  back  of  here  in  the  hills.  They 
seemed  to  know  nothing  of  you." 

"That  's  easily  understood,"  said  Belville,  who 
then  related  all  that  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Hamilton  listened  with  deep  interest,  ap- 
preciating their  anxiety.  Then  he  commended 
Tomson's  wisdom. 

"Vou  certainly  have  had  some  remarkable 
escapes,  "  he  said,  "and  have  come  through  like 
heroes.  I  11  pull  off  my  coat  and  turn  to  with 
you.  We  '11  prove  whether  Tomson's  guess  is 
right,  and  then  get  away  from  here  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"But  now  I  've  some  news  that  I  think  will  in- 
terest you.  Your  letter  was  received  only  a  few 
days  after  I  got  back  from  my  vacation.  Where 
do  you  think  I  spent  it?  In  no  less  a  place  than 
Conejos.  There  was  nowhere  in  particular  that 
I  cared  to  go,  and  my  interest  in  our  silent  part- 
ner finally  decided  me  to  look  her  up.  It  was 
fortunate  that  I  did  so,  else  we  might  have  had 
as  difficult  a  job  to  locate  her  as  you  have  had  to 
find  the  mine. 

"The  old  Padre  welcomed  us  cordially— did  I 
say  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  and  Lucy  were  with  me? 
But  he  froze  at  once  when  I  asked  to  see  the  girl. 
It  was  not  until  I  had  told  him  the  whole  story, 
explaining  why  we  wished  to  know  her,  that  he 
was  willing  to  grant  our  request. 

"He  seemed  greatly  affected  by  the  news  of  his 
nephew's  death.  He  had  brought  up  the  boy  in 
childhood,  he  said.  He  seemed  to  have  loved 
the  scoundrel  dearly  He  did  not  attempt  to  ex- 
cuse his  wrong-doing,  but  impressed  upon  us  that 
Chita  in  no  way  resembled  her  father.  We 
needed  no  assurance  of  that,— one  glance  at  her 
face  is  sufficient  to  prove  it. 

"Now  comes  the  queer  part  of  it:  the  Padre, 
who  had  seemed  hale  enough  during  our  after- 
noon visit,  died  suddenly  next  morning— a  stroke 
of  apoplexy,  likely. 
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"I  said  nothing  to  the  child  about  my  intentions 
until  after  the  funeral;  but  when  it  was  over, 
we  told  her  the  truth  as  delicately  as  possible.  We 
did  not,  of  course,  let  the  child  know  all  the  facts 
about  her  father  —  she  need  never  know.  But  we 
told  her  how  Belville  had  witnessed  his  death —  ' 
she  remembered  j'our  visit  to  the  mission  — and 
we  informed  her  of  the  trust  he  had  bequeathed 
to  you.  To  our  suggestion  that  she  go  home  with 
us,  she  readily  consented.  So  Chita  is  now  under 
our  roof.  She  and  Lucy  have  become  real 
friends.  They  share  their  studies  and  their 
pleasures.  They  both,  with  Mrs.  Hamilton,  sent 
you  their  love;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  now  till  we  are  back  with  them  in  Paso." 


Chapter  XVH 

the  c.\ll  — a  close  one 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Though 
but  a  slight,  thin,  nervous  man,  he  proved  to  be 
a  wonderful  w^orker ;  and  with  his  assistance  they 
progressed  much  more  rapidly  than  before. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  until  the  fourth 
day  after  his  arrival.  Belville  and  Larry  were 
doing  their  morning  turn  in  the  shaft.  Belville 
was  holding  the  steel  and  Larry  was  wielding  the 
hammer,  humming  one  of  his  songs  and  keeping 
time  with  the  strokes  he  made : 

"Drill,  ye  tarriers,  drill ! 
Drill,  ye  tarriers,  drill ! 
For  ye  work  all  day 
Widout  sugar  in  yer  tay  ; 
When  ye  work,  ye  must  work — 
No  time  fer  play — 
Drill,  ye  tarriers.  drill  !" 

With  the  last  word,  Larry  hit  a  tremendous 
blow  and  jammed  the  steel. 

"Never  mind,  I  guess  it  's  deep  enough,"  said 
Belville.  "Get  the  steel  out,  and  we  '11  put  in  a 
blast,  anyhow." 

The  hole  was  cleared  and  the  blast  tamped 
down,  after  which,  touching  a  match  to  the  fuse, 
they  cliinbed  to  the  tunnel  above  them  and  waited 
for  the  explosion.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  Belville  again  descended.  Lighting  his 
candle,  he  glanced  around.  Then  he  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  looked  again.  Then  he  uttered  a  joyful 
exclamation. 

"The  pocket"  that  Tomson  had  predicted  was 
found !  He  was  standing  upon  a  bed  of  pure 
gold  that  lay  there,  warm  and  yellow ;  a  bed  that 
would  treble  and  quadruple  the  amount  they 
previously  had  extracted  ! 

"What  's  up.  Bell  ?"  Larry  called,  from  above. 
"Why  don't  you  fill  the  bucket?" 


Belville  replied  quietly :  "Tomson  was  right. 
We  've  struck  a  tremendous  pocket." 

Though  there  was  a  hundredweight  of  gold  to 
be  wedged  out  and  moved  aloft,  by  noon  they  had 
it  taken  out.  It  did  not  even  require  washing. 
It  was  an  innnense  nugget  of  pure  gold. 

Consumed  with  the  desire  for  more,  they  slaved 
all  the  afternoon  and  through  most  of  the  night. 
The  next  day  they  kept  up  the  same  mad  pace. 
But  as  Tomson  had  prophesied,  scarce  another 
ounce  of  gold  did  they  gain. 

Exhausted  at  length,  they  ceased  laboring  and 
sat  down  to  discuss  what  they  should  do.  Should 
they  try  to  make  off  at  once  with  their  treasure, 
or  should  they  continue  the  work  and  send  Pipo 
to  learn  the  outlaws'  whereabouts,  in  order  to  see 
if  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  slip  away  un- 
molested ? 

They  concluded  that  the  latter  was  the  safest 
plan,  so  an  hour  before  dawn  Pipo  set  oft'  on  his 
errand.  He  had  barely  passed  the  hut,  however, 
before  he  turned  and  clambered  back  to  the  tun- 
nel. Rousing  the  sleepers,  he  whispered :  "Se- 
nores!   Seiiores!    The  mountain-men!" 

They  had  just  time  to  rub  the  sleep  from  their 
eyes  and  take  up  positions  at  the  entrance,  when 
they  were  able  to  make  out  the  forms  of  men 
stealing  noiselessly  down  the  ravine. 

"Save  yer  fire  I"  whispered  Toinson.  "Wait 
till  they  git  t'  th'  hut— then  each  one  o'  ye  pick 
yer  man.  Me,  as  I  'm  furthest  t'  th'  right,  t'  ac- 
count fer  th'  one  as  is  in  th'  lead— th'  rest  o"  ye 
pick  'em  in  th'  order  in  which  ye  're  standin'." 

As  nearly  as  they  could  make  out,  there  were 
perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  mountain-men.  They 
were  not  so  imevenly  matched,  considering  the 
advantage  of  their  position  and  that  the  bandits 
were  armed  with  muskets,  while  the  boys  had 
repeating  rifles  and  large  caliber  army-revolvers. 

The  plan  outlined  by  Tomson  might  have  made 
their  numbers  more  equal,  had  it  not  miscarried. 
Larue  in  his  eagerness  leaned  too  far  out  of  the 
entrance  and  precipitated  a  small  rock  down  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  The  effect  was  instantaneous: 
every  mountain-man  disappeared  in  a  twinkling 
behind  boulders  and  bushes. 

"Did  yer  ever  see  such  luck !"  muttered  Tom- 
son, drawing  Larry  back  into  the  tunnel  — only 
just  in  time,  for  the  bandits  had  discovered  him 
and  fired  a  volley  at  him  point-blank. 

Pipo  noted  the  musket-flashes  and  proinptly 
responded  with  his  rifle;  to  such  good  eft'ect  that 
the  bandits  abandoned  thtir  positions,  and  under 
a  fusillade  from  the  tunnel  fell  back  up  the  ravine 
to  a  point  where  they  could  obtain  better  cover 
and  still  command  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  That 
they  did  command  it  fully  was  soon  demonstrated. 
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Hearing  nothing  niore  from  them,  Belville  es- 
sayed to  slip  out  to  attend  to  the  mustangs,  which 
were  picketed  before  the  hut.  The  mustangs, 
though  provided  with  food,  were  without  water. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  begun  the  descent  than  a 
dozen  balls  struck  the  cliff  round  about  him;  and 
thanking  his  lucky  stars  for  their  poor  aim,  he 
dodged  back  into  the  tunnel. 

"I  suggest,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  the  day 
woi'e  away,  "that  we  make  an  effort  to  draw  their 
fire  and  then  charge  on  them.  With  the  muskets 
which  most  of  them  have  we  might  catch  them 
before  they  would  have  time  to  reload." 

"Bell  has  a  better  scheme,  I  think,"  said  Tom- 
son,  who  for  some  time  had  been  smoking  in  si- 
lence. 

"Let  's  have  it  then." 

"Wall,  here  't  is.  Ye  remember  as  how  we  fig- 
gered  that  thar  new  tunnel  all  wrong,  an'  reck- 
oned as  how  we  'd  failed  to  connect  by  a  couple 
o'  yards  or  so.  Now  t'  other  day  El  Capitan  took 
a  look  in  thar ;  but  he  never  guessed  how  clost 
we  'd  come  to  j'inin'  these  yere  two  tunnels. 
He  '11  never  think  to  guard  t'  other  one.  as  is 
well  around  th'  bend  in  th'  cliff,  out  o"  sight  from 
whar  they  be,  an'  has  n't  a  blessed  thing  in  it. 
Xor  will  he  ever  think  o'  us  bein'  sich  fools  as  ter 
desert  th'  mine  'ithout  our  bosses.  Now,  ef  we 
could  work  oursel's  in  thar,  akeepin'  up  a  demon- 
stration from  this  yere.  so  's  he  won't  git  onto 
w'at  we  're  up  to  doin'.  I  reckon  as  how  we  could 
fool  'im." 

"A  good  idea,"  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  "if  the  con- 
nection could  be  made.  The  question  is,  how  can 
we  possibly  locate  the  proper  place  in  the  shaft  to 
begin  the  work?" 

"We  can't  no  more  'n  try,"  said  Tomson. 

They  selected  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
likeliest  place  and  began  sounding  the  wall  care- 
fully in  all  directions.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  rewarded  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  slight 
difference  in  the  sound  and  soon  assured  them- 
selves that  the  new  tunnel  lay  somewhere  before 
them. 

They  muffled  the  top  of  the  shaft,  to  lessen  the 
possibility  of  the  Iiisnrrcctos  hearing  them  at 
work  and  so  guessing  the  nature  of  their  design. 
Then  they  went  at  their  task  and  labored  as  they 
had  never  labored  before.  The  air  in  the  shaft 
was  not  of  the  best  and  the  heat  was  something 
fearful ;  but  they  faced  it,  wielding  the  sledges 
with  might  and  main  till  the  steels  could  go  no 
deeper. 

"The  report  of  the  blast,"  said  Belville,  "is 
what  we  have  most  to  fear.  They  must  not  hear 
it." 

"That  's  easy !"  said   Mr.   Hamilton,   reassur- 


ingly ;  "we  have  plenty  of  ammunition ;  and  from 
the  time  that  the  fuse  is  fired  until  after  the  ex- 
plosion we  must  keep  up  a  racket  with  our  guns." 

Never  did  Tomson  put  in  a  blast  so  carefully  as 
he  did  that  one.  In  trembling  expectancy  they 
awaited  the  result,  firing  at  random  up  the 
ravine,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  suggested.  It 
seemed  an  interminable  waiting.  There  was  a 
stunning  report  at  last,  and  a  concussion  that 
threw  Larry  from  his  feet  and  precipitated  him 
down  the  incline. 

"Has  it  made  the  connection?"  Belville  asked 
excitedly. 

"Guess  it  has,  from  the  shock  I  got,"  dolefully 
replied  Larry.  "It  's  proved  me  to  be  the  con- 
necting link.    I  'd  be  a  good  study  for  Darwin." 

Tomson  appeared  with  a  light,  and  the  result 
of  the  blast  was  examined.  Several  tons  of  rock 
had  been  loosened  and  the  wall  back  of  the  blast 
appeared  cracked.  Belville  threw  himself  down, 
disheartened :  but  Larry  secured  a  steel  and  be- 
gan sounding  the  wall  and  prying  oft'  the  rock 
that  had  been  loosened.    Then  he  cried : 

"Out  o'  that,  ye  tenderfoot !  Listen,  Bell,  will 
ye?    Th'  tunnel !" 

Ch.\pter  XVIII 

THE  MET.VL  — WITHOUT  WHICH    ALL  CIRCUITS 
WOULD  F.\IL 

There  was  no  mistake.  But  a  thin  wall  of  rock 
remained  between  them  and  possible  freedom. 
Working  with  renewed  hope,  they  soon  made  an 
opening  into  the  new  tunnel  and  were  provided 
with  an  avenue  of  escape. 

Placing  Belville  on  guard  at  this  new  entrance, 
and  with  Pipo  and  Larue  posted  at  the  other,  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  Tomson  set  about  dividing  the  gold 
into  five  equal  portions.  These  they  packed  in 
pigskins,  cutting  up  the  empty  water-bags  for  that 
purpose.  By  midnight  all  was  ready  for  the  at- 
tempt. 

The  five  packs,  each  weighing  nearly  forty 
pounds,  were  provided  with  shoulder-straps  and 
might  be  slung  and  unslung  quickly.  Loaded  with 
these  and  with  a  small  supply  of  food,  their 
weapons,  and  ammunition,  they  stole  out  of  the 
new  tunnel. 

The  stars  were  shining  brightly  overhead  and 
the  Southern  Cross  was  blazing.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring  and  the  faintest  sounds  were 
magnified.  L^p  the  ravine,  but  a  hundred  yards 
awav,  the  Iiisnrrcctos  were  dreaming  of  their 
plunder  when  they  should  have  starved  out  the 
Gringos.  The  boys  heard  their  sentry  humming 
snatches  of  a  Mexican  love-song.  The  slightest 
noise,  the  snapping  of  a  twig,  the  displacement  of 
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a  pebble,  a  stumble,  might  be  fatal.  Knowing  this, 
in  spite  of  their  burdens  and  their  anxiety  to 
widen  the  distance  that  separated  them  from  their 
besiegers,  they  walked  as  if  treading  on  eggs, 
proving  the  resting-place  for  each  foot  before 
putting  weight  upon  it.  It  seemed  hours  to  the 
boys  before  the  welcome 
bend  in  the  river  was  at- 
tained. 

It  was  fifteen  leagues  of 
hard  traveling  to  Acapulco ; 
but  these  fifteen  leagues  were 
easier  to  traverse  than  the 
ten  leagues  of  mountain  trail 
between  them  and  Chilpan- 
cingo.  Besides,  should  they 
reach  Acapulco  safely,  they 
would  be  out  of  the  brigands' 
country  and  able  to  go  by 
steamship  to  some  Califor- 
nian  port.  This  latter  con- 
sideration alone  would  have 
decided  them,  and  they 
headed  for  Acapulco. 

By  daylight,  spurred  by 
the  fear  of  possible  pursuit, 
they  had  covered  more  than 
a  third  of  the  distance,  and 
found  themselves  so  ex- 
hausted that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  proceed  farther. 
Pipo,  however,  encouraged 
them  to  continue. 

"Only  for  one  mile  more," 
he  urged  ;  "that  will  be  much 
better." 

They  demanded  his  rea- 
sons ;  but  Pipo  could  be 
obstinate  when  he  wished. 
He  would  make  no  other 
reply  than,  "It  will  be  much 
better." 

"Let  us  follow  Pipo's  ad- 
vice," said  Mr.  Hamilton. 
"He  is  familiar  with  the 
country,  and  he  is  to  be 
trusted.  le  says  that  it  is  a 
mile  farther  we  should  go, 
and  I  have  faith  in  him."  ■■lo.\ded  wr 

bo  m  obedience  to  Mr. 
Hamilton's  desire  they  trudged  onward,  the 
weight  of  their  burdens  seeming  tons.  That  last 
mile  through  the  jungle  appeared  endless;  but  at 
length  they  came  out  on  the  bank  of  a  rapid 
stream. 

"Wait  you  here,"  said  Pipo,  dropping  his  pack 
and  darting  up-stream  at  a  pace  that  showed  he 


was  as  fresh  as  ever.  The  others  watched  him 
enviously— and  sank  down  on  a  fallen  tree  trunk, 
thoroughly  tired  out. 

Pipo  seemed  to  be  a  long  time  absent  and  they 
were  becoming  anxious,  when  Larry  uttered  a 
shout.    Down  the  stream  in  mid  current  Pipo  was 


returning;  and,  joy  of  joys!  he  had  a  boat  large 
enough  to  carry  them  and  their  loads. 

"I  did  not  tell  you,"  said  Pipo,  as  he  landed, 
"for  I  was  not  sure.  But  it  is  very  much  better, 
not?  So,  if  the  mountain-men  follow  us,  it  will 
be  no  more  tracks  they  will  find." 

"How  did  you  get  the  boat,  Pipo?" 
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"By  a  small  nugget  of  gold  from  my  pack. 
Nugget  of  gold  will  do  much,  ScTiores,  with  a 
peon  cattle-herder." 

They  loaded  their  packs  on  board  and  then 
stretched  themselves  out  full  length  in  the  boat, 
letting  the  current  bear  them  away  under  Pipo's 
guidance.  The  jungle  was  quickly  left  behind, 
and  they  came  to  a  stretch  of  water  where  the 
banks  were  lined  with  graceful  cocoanut-pahns. 
Here  Pipo  ran  the  boat  ashore  and,  procuring  a 
number  of  half -ripened  nuts,  split  them  open  and 
passed  them  around.  The  heat  had  become  in- 
tense, for  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  and 
they  were  nearing  sea-level,  but  the  sweetish  milk 
of  the  nuts  was  as  cold  as  if  drawn  from  shells 
of  ice:  nothing  could  have  been  more  refreshing. 
Farther  on  they  plunged  over  a  rapid,  through 
which  Pipo  skilfully  steered  them;  and  shortly 
afterward  they  began  to  drift  between  coffee  and 
sugar  plantations. 

They  took  turns  at  sleejiing  through  the  day- 
all  but  the  indefatigable  Pipo,  who  held  his  place 
at  the  steering-oar  letting  no  one  relieve  him. 

Near  nightfall  Pipo  ran  the  boat  ashore,  roused 
the  sleepers,  and  said,  pointing  down  a  well-trav- 
eled road,  "Two  leagues  to  .\capulco  !" 

Thoroughly  rested,  they  resumed  their  packs, 
and  with  light  and  hopeful  hearts  undertook  the 
last  stage  of  their  journey.  The  road  was  good 
and  its  hills  were  as  nothing  to  limbs  as  well 
seasoned  as  theirs.  At  nine  in  the  evening  they 
registered  at  a  civilized  hotel  and  ate  a  civilized 
supper.  Nor,  when  they  lay  down  in  comfortable 
beds,  did  any  of  them  neglect  to  offer  a  prayer  of 
thanksgiving.  Even  Tomson  was  heard  to  mutter 
sleepily,  "God  bless  that  thar  little  cuss,  Pipo !" 

Ch.\pter  XIX 

THE    MESS.VGE  — FROM    O.NE   END   OF  THE   LINE 
TO  THE  OTHER 

On  Board  S.S.  Colima. 
Off  Mexico,  Feb.  14,  18-. 
Dear  Elsie : 

It  has  come  to  me  with  something  of  a  shock 
that  this  is  Saint  Valentine's  Day,  and  that  a  year 
ago  I  promised  you  a  valentine.  Moreover,  I 
promised  that  you  should  hear  from  me. 

I  am  tardy  in  fulfilling  both  promises;  but  this 
has  not  been  caused  by  forgetfulness.  I  have 
thought  of  Plainfield  often,  but  the  days  have 
been  so  full  of  incident,  labor,  and  danger  that  I 
scarcely  have  realized  how  the  time  has  flown. 

This  is  the  last  place  on  earth  from  which  you 
might  expect  to  hear  from  me— though  if  Larry 
were  ask«d,  he  would  say  that  at  present  we  are 
a  long  way  from  being  on  earth  at  all. 


When  this  reaches  you,  you  will  wonder  how 
we  came  to  be  here.  To  tell  you  the  great  news 
all  in  a  lump ;  we  are  on  our  way  home  with  a 
fortune. 

How  we  got  it  is  a  long  story  that  I  will  reserve 
for  your  future  entertainment.  The  short  of  it 
is,  we  have  been  mining  gold  in  Mexico.  We 
have  had  to  endure  many  hardships  and  perils, 
but  I  feel  that  it  has  made  men  of  us. 

Larry  is  still  with  me.  Of  course  you  will  re- 
member Larry,  who  was  with  me  at  Plainfield  just 
before  I  left  the  Land  of  the  Free. 

There  are  three  other  good  friends  with  us; 
a  Mr.  Hamilton,  our  firm  friend,  our  partner  in 
the  mine,  and,  when  he  's  home  in  Paso,  a  high 
official  on  the  Mexican  Central.  Number  two  is 
a  dear  old  prospector  named  Tomson,  who  has 
stuck  to  us  through  thick  and  thin,  and  who,  now 
that  he  has  made  some  thousands,  will  go  to  rail- 
roading with  us.  The  last  of  the  three  is  Pipo. 
^'ou  would  like  Pipo  tremendously,  I  know. 
Strong  as  an  ox,  faithful  as  a  dog,  innocent  as  a 
child  is  Pipo.  He  is  a  young  .^ztec  Indian  peon, 
whom  we  redeemed  from  slavery  in  the  pueblo  of 
Vautepec.  We  all  think  so  much  of  him  that  we 
are  taking  him  home  with  us  and  shall  give  him 
an  education. 

We  shall  return  to  Paso  from  Frisco  after  we 
have  sold  our  gold  to  the  mint.  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  promised  to  make  me  assistant  train-de- 
spatcher  when  we  get  back.  I  had  thought  of 
going  to  college,  but  the  position  he  offers  is  such 
a  very  good  one  that  I  do  not  feel  I  can  aft'ord  to 
throw  it  over.  My  "trick"  will  be  an  eight  hour 
one,  so  I  shall  be  able  to  find  considerable  time 
to  pursue  the  studies  which  I  most  need, 

Larry  is  promised  an  agency,  and  seems  very 
happy  at  the  thought  of  getting  back  to  the  old 
key  and  sounder. 

My  love  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  a  kiss 
to  each  of  the  little  ones. 

The  Colima  is  a  coasting  vessel,  touching  at  all 
important  ports.     Our  next  place  of  call  will  be 
Guaymas ;  and  as  that  is  a  railway  terminus,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  mail  this  letter  there. 
Your  old  friend, 

Robert  Belville, 


It  was  a  long  time  indeed  before  Elsie  received 
Belville's  letter;  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
western  mails. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  later,  during  Belville's 
vacation,  part  of  which  he  was  spending  at  Plain- 
field.  They  were  looking  over  the  interesting 
things  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Me.x- 
ico ;    the    costume    of    a    mountaineer,    scrapes. 
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rebosas,  pictures  made  from  the  plumage  of 
birds,  pieces  of  Aztec  pottery,  Mexican  drawn- 
work  and  laces,  bits  of  silver  filigree,  and  other 
curious  odds  and  ends ;  it  was  while  examining 
these,  I  say,  that  Elsie  received  Belville's  letter; 
for  when  showing  them  his  old  money-belt,  he 
came  across  it,  carefully  folded  with  the  outlaw's 
chart  in  one  of  the  pockets. 

"And  Chita?"  asked  Elsie,  when  Belville  had 
finished  recounting  his  adventures. 

"Chita  and  Lucy  Hamilton  are  at  college. 
They  will  return  home  for  the  holidays,  which 
will   gladden   more   hearts   than   Larry's.      Larry 

THE 


has  risen  faster  than  I.  While  I  am  still  assistant 
despatcher,  Larry  has  secured  the  agency  at  Paso 
—  or  'Juarez,'  as  they  call  it  now.  He  and  I 
room  together.  Tomson  has  charge  of  a  section 
crew,  and  keeps  liachelor's  hall  for  Pipo,  whom 
he  is  sending  to  school  in  El  Paso,  and  whom  he 
has  practically  adopted,  though  we  're  all  of  us 
his  'godfathers.'  " 

"And  all  this,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  beaming,  "has 
come  about  because  you  used  the  ground-wire!'' 

"Also,"  Belville  added  thoughtfully,  "also,  I 
guess,  because.  I  somehow  managed,  with  Larry's 
help,  to  resist  a  good  many  temptations." 

END. 
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A  TREE  THAT  GROWS  WHILE  YOU  WAIT 

1;Y    a      IlVAl  I    VF.KKllJ. 

How  many  boys  and  girls  have  ever  seen  a  plant 
grow?  Not  the  kind  of  plant  which  springs  from 
the  seed  planted  by  a  magician  or  an  East  Indian 
fakir,  but  a  real,  bona-fide  plant  with  green 
leaves,  stout  stalk,  and  roots  embedded  in  old 
mother  earth.  It  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale,  and 
reminds  one  of  Jack  and  his  bean-stalk  to  think 
of  such  a  thing:  but,  nevertheless,  if  the  readers 
of  St.  Nichol.\s  should  visit  the  West  Indies, 
they  could  actually  watch  a  tree  grow.  The 
name  of  this  tree  which  grows  while  you  wait  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  its  fruit  may  be  seen 
in  nearly  every  grocery  store  and  at  every  fruit- 
stand,  for  this  tropical  "hustler"  is  the  banana. 

The  banana-tree  is  a  very  interesting  tree  in 
many  ways.  Init  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows, 
under  certain  conditions,  is  its  most  remarkable 
peculiarity. 

Even  under  ordinary  conditions  the  banana- 
tree  grows  very  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
from  the  time  that  the  tiny  "sucker"  is  planted 


A    EANAN.\-STA1.K   JUaT    CUT.    A.NU    TllK    .S.\ME    ST.Vl.k 

TWENTY    MINUTES    LATER,    SHOWING 

CENTRAL  GROWTH. 

a  tall,  banner-leaved  tree  develops  and  bears  its 
great  bunch  of  luscious  fruit:  but  even  this  mar- 
velous growth  (which  would  be  like  planting  an 
apple-seed  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn  of  the 
same  year  picking  apples  from  the  tree  produced 
by  this  seed)  is  slow  and  commonplace  compared 
to  that  which  the  tree  can  attain  under  certain 
conditions. 

If  a  good-sized,  healthy  banana-tree  is  cut  oft 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground  during  the  wet  sea- 
son, the  tree  will  not  die.  but.  nine  times  out  of 


ten.  will  send  up  a  new  shoot  from  the  centre 
of  the  trunk  and  will  grow  fast  enough  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  for  within  forty-eight  hours  it 
will  rear  waving  green  leaves  triumphantly  above 
the  severed  trunk. 

It  is  when  first  starting  this  new  growth  that 
the  tree  can  actually  be  seen  growing,  however, 
and  the  accompanying  photographs  were  taken 
in  order  to  show  how  rapidly  the  tree  recovers 
from  an  injury  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
remarkable  feat  is  accomplished. 

In  the  first  picture  the  big  fleshy  stalk,  or 
trunk,  is  shown  as  it  appeared  when  freshly  cut 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Twent)-  minutes 
later,  the  centre  of  the  trunk  had  pushed  itself 
above  the  smooth  surface  of  the  cut  and  had 
grown  nearly  an  inch  in  height,  as  shown  in  the 
second  picture.  Owing  to  a  heavy  tropical 
.shower,  no  more  pictures  could  be  obtained  for 
several  hours,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
and  leave  the  tree  unobserved.  At  five  in  the 
afternoon  the  tree  was  again  visited,  when,  lo 
and  behold  !  a  green  shoot  several  feet  in  height 
rose  proudly  from  the  centre  of  the  stalk,  as 
shown  in  the  third  photograph.  By  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  the  smooth,  green  shoot  had  un- 
rolled, and  four  broad  and  perfect  leaves  waved 
above  the  old  trunk  as  if  in  defiance  of  our  ef- 
forts to  check  the  upward  growth  of  this  ambi- 
tious tree.  Thus,  in  thirty-one  hours  the  plant 
had  overcome  an  injury  that  would  prove  fatal 
to  most  trees,  and  had  developed  to  a  fairly  re- 
spectable height,  as  shown  by  the  fourth  picture. 
A  month  later  the  new  tree  was  as  large  and 
flourishing  as  before  it  was  mutilated,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  discover  where  the  old  trunk  had 
been  cut  off'. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  banana- 
tree  can  thus  produce  a  new  growth  from  the 
centre  of  its  trunk.  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  trunk  of  the  banana-tree  is  not  hard  and 
woody  like  other  trees,  but  is  really  composed  of 
unde\eloped  leaves  wrapped  tightly  together  in  a 
spiral  form.  When  the  tree  grows,  these  rolled-up 
leaves  push  upward  and  merely  unroll ;  thus  no 
time  is  lost  in  forming  buds  and  growing  leaves 
as  do  ordinary  trees.  When  the  trunk  is  cut  off, 
it  does  n't  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
leaves,  because  they  are  always  pushing  up  from 
the  centre  of  the  stalk.  If  you  will  roll  a  sheet 
of  paper  tightly  and  push  against  one  end.  you 
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will  see  exactly  how  the  leaves  are  pushed  up 
from  the  trunk  of  the  banana-tree,  and,  if  you 


THE    BANANA-STALK    EIGHT    HOURS    LATER. 

cut  the  roll  in  t\\o,  you  will  find  that  it  does  n't 
prevent  you  from  pushing  out  the  centre  of  the 
roll  as  before. 

Although  the  banana-tree  repairs  an  injury  so 
rapidly  and  well,  the  shoot  formed  from  the  cut 
stalk  seldom  bears  fruit  or  flowers.  As  these 
shoots  are  taller  and  stronger  than  the  original 
trees,  however,  they  are  much  better  adapted  to 
withstand  wind  and  storms,  and  the  natives  fre- 
quently cut  off  the  banana-trees  in  order  to  force 
them  to  produce  the  strong,  fruitless  growth  and 
to  serve  as  wind-breaks  for  other  crops. 

Perhaps,  now  that  I  have  told  you  about  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  interesting  tree,  you  may  be 
anxious  to  learn  more  of  the  banana  and  its  uses. 

In  the  north  we  think  only  of  the  banana  as 
a  fruit,  but,  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where 
it  grows,  it  is  used  for  a  great  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  broad  leaves,  before  they  are  torn 
and  frayed  by  the  wind,  are  often  cut  and  used 
as  umbrellas,  and  it  is  a  funny  sight  to  see  a 
long  line  of  natives  walking  along  the  road,  each 
carrying  a  big,  green  banana-leaf  above  his 
head.  After  being  dried,  the  leaves  are  made 
into  thatch   for  houses  and  buildings,  they  are 


used  as  padding  for  harness  and  saddles,  for 
packing  about  fruit  and  fragile  articles,  as  bed- 
ding for  horses  and  cattle,  for  chafing-gear  on 
vessels'  rigging,  and  for  many  other  purposes. 
The  fleshy  trunks  of  the  trees  form  a  rich  fer- 
tilizer for  gardens  and  fields,  and  the  fibres  are 
made  into  ropes,  lines,  and  cordage.  In  fact,  the 
famous  Manilla  hemp  is  really  the  fibre  of  a  spe- 
cies of  banana.  The  fruit  is  eaten  raw  when  ripe 
and  cooked  while  green,  and,  in  addition,  it  is 
dried  and  made  into  excellent  flour.  When  fer- 
mented, bananas  produce  excellent  vinegar,  and 
a  fiery  liquor  is  also  distilled  from  them. 

We  seldom  see  more  than  two  varieties  of  ba- 
nanas in  the  north,  — the  common  yellow  fruit 
and  the  red  variety.  Unfortunately  these  are 
two  of  the  most  inferior  kinds.  No  one  knows 
just  how  many  varieties  of  bananas  exist;  but 
over  three  hundred  occur  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  among  these  may  be  found  kinds  to  suit 
every  taste  and  use.  The  most  highly  esteemed 
for  eating  when  ripe  are  the  tiny  "fig  bananas" 


THE  BANAN.\-STALK  THIRTY-ONE    HOURS  AFTER  CUTTING. 

or  ''lady-fingers,'"  a  dainty  variety  scarcely  four 
inches  in  length,  with  a  skin  as  thin  as  paper 
and  with  sugary,  highly-flavored  pulp.  There 
are  also  orange  bananas,  green  bananas  speckled 
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with  brown  and  red,  bananas  with  streaks  and 
spots  of  black,  bananas  with  rough,  warty  skins, 
and  scores  of  varieties  of  red  and  yellow  bananas 
of  every  imaginable  shape  and  size.  The  na- 
tives laugh  at  the  idea  of  eating  red  bananas  and 
think  them  the  coarsest  and  most  worthless  of 
all,  using  them  only  as  vege- 
tables, when  green,  or  as 
food  for  cattle  and  pigs. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  banana, 
the  red  variety  requires  two 
years  to  mature,  and,  for 
this  reason,  they  are  not  so 
widely  grown  and  command 
a  higher  price  than  the  yel- 
low fruit. 

Bananas  have  been  culti- 
vated for  so  many  ages  that 
they  are  now  found  through- 
out the  tropics  of  the  whole 
world,  and.  like  manv  other 


curve  back  and  drop  off,  leaving  behind  each 
one  a  tiny  "hand"  of  young  and  undeveloped 
fruit.  Within  nine  to  twelve  months  after  the 
sucker  is  set  out,  the  tree  is  fully  grown  and  the 
big  bunch  of  fruit  is  ready  to  cut.  But,  instead 
of  cutting  off  the  fruit,  the  entire  tree  is  felled, 
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cultivated  fruits,  the  banana  has  almost  lost  the 
power  of  producing  seeds.  If  you  look  carefully 
at  the  central  part  of  the  banana,  you  will  find 
traces  of  tiny  seeds,  but  these  will  not  grow  if 
planted,  and  nowadays  bananas  are  all  grown 
from  the  shoots,  or  "suckers,"  which  spring  from 
about  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

In  planting  a  banana-tree,  one  of  these  shoots 
is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and,  within  a  few 
months,  it  becomes  a  stout  tree  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height  and  six  inches  or  more  in  diame- 
ter. \'ery  soon  a  big  conical  pink  bud  appears 
among  the  leaves.  Daily  the  bud  expands  and 
the  flower-stalk  grows  outward,  while  the  petals 


FA\\N'A-TRAIN    IN    CUATKM AI,A. 

for  the  banana  bears  but 
once  in  its  lifetime.  Long 
before  the  tree  is  cut,  how- 
ever, new  stalks  have  sprung 
up  around  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  and  each  of  these,  if 
left  undisturbed,  would  grow 
into  a  tree,  bear  its  fruit  and 
die  down,  while  around  each 
l)arent-stalk  other  suckers 
would  spring  up.  As  this 
would  go  on  indefinitely  un- 
til the  soil  was  exhausted 
and  the  trees  formed  a  veri- 
table jungle,  the  banana- 
plaiilers  remove  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  shoots 
in  each  group.  In  thinning  out  the  suckers,  care 
is  taken  that  those  left  are  of  various  sizes  and 
ages  so  that,  while  one  is  in  fruit,  another  will  be 
blossoming,  another  will  be  half  grown,  and  still 
another  will  be  just  sprouting  from  the  ground. 
In  this  way,  the  planter  keeps  a  continual  succes- 
sion of  bearing  trees,  which  makes  bananas  a 
very  profitable  crop— even  though  each  tree  bears 
but  once. 

Bananas  have  many  advantages  over  other 
trees  and  fruits  aside  from  the  rapidity  of  their 
growth  and  the  fact  that  a  crop  may  be  gathered 
every  month  in  the  year.    They  are  wonderfully 
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free  from  disease  and  insect  enemies,  and  a 
worm-eaten  banana  is  rare  indeed.  Locusts  are 
almost  the  only  insects  which  injure  the  trees, 
and  even  these  pests  rarely  cause  serious  damage. 
Weeds  affect  bananas  very  little,  and,  among  the 
parasitic  creepers,  plants,  and  choking  vines  of 
the  tropics,  the  banana-tree  is  able  to  hold  its 
own,  and  flaunts  its  broad  leaves  and  bears  its 
bunches  of  golden  fruit  in  defiance  of  its  ene- 
mies. 

P'ew  people  realize  the  enormous  numbers  of 
bananas  which  are  brought  into  the  United 
States,  for  we  seldom  see  more  than  one  or  two 


FULL-GROWN    BANANA-TREE    WITH    FRUIT    READY    TO   CUT. 

bunches  hanging  in  a  shop  at  one  time,  and  the 
price  remains  about  the  same  at  all  seasons. 
If  we  visit  the  docks  at  Boston,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  where  the  banana 
ships  unload,  we  will  be  filled  with  wonder  and 
surprise  at  the  number  of  bunches  which  fill  the 
holds  of  the  ships.  Each  year  there  are  some 
fifty  million  bunches  brought  into  the  United 
States,  and,  allowing  one  hundred  bananas  to  the 


bunch,  this  means  that  over  five  billion  bananas 
are  consumed  in  our  country  each  year.  Most  of 
these  bananas  are  brought  from  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Jamaica,  but  great  quantities  come  from 
South  America.  Mexico,  Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and 
the  other  West  Indian  islands,  and  great  fleets  of 
steamships,  thousands  of  miles  ot"  railways,  count- 
less river  steamboats,  enormous  wharves,  armies 
of  men,  and  even  entire  towns  and  villages  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  banana  industry. 

So  abundant  are  bananas  in  their  native  lands 
that  they  form  the  chief  article  of  food  for  many 
of  the  natives,  and  practically  all  the  inhabitants 
of  lands  where  the  fruit  grows  eat  bananas  in 
one  form  or  another  at  least  once  a  day  through- 
out their  lives.  A  native  must  be  poverty-stricken 
indeed  to  be  so  poor  that  he  cannot  afford  a  few 
banana-trees,  and  nearly  every  dooryard  or  gar- 
den contains  at  least  one  banana-  or  plantain- 
tree. 

Plaintains  are  species- of  bananas  which  lack 
the  sweet,  delicate  taste,  and  are  eaten  as  vege- 
tables either  boiled,  fried,  baked,  or  mashed  like 
potatoes ;  and  as  plantains  and  bananas  may  be 
purchased  in  their  native  lands  at  ten  cents  a 
bunch,  the  wolf  finds  few  doors  at  which  to 
knock  in  banana-land. 

THE  DESPOILERS 

BY  N.   M.   PAIRPOINT 

The  nest  in  the  sycamore-tree  had  been  added 
to  year  by  year,  until  it  now  towered  above  all 
surrounding  objects,  and  in  the  soft,  early  spring 
night,  a  gentle,  shrill  murmur  came  from  the  ex- 
pectant mother-bird  as  she  moved  slightly  and 
again  settled  back  upon  the  eggs. 

Presently  the  dawn  came,  and  the  light  that 
flooded  the  shore  and  bay  roused  all  nature's 
choristers  to  their  morning  hymn  of  praise;  and, 
as  a  deep  accompaniment  to  the  robins  and  song- 
sparrows,  came  the  "Caw-caw"  of  the  crows, 
over  beyond  the  hilltop. 

This  nest  had  been  home  to  many  generations 
of  sea-eagles,  and,  as  each  bird  died,  the  remain- 
ing one  of  the  pair  had  re-mated  and  inherited 
the  nest. 

Very  peaceably  had  they  lived  with  their 
neighbors  of  the  near-by  thicket,  the  herons,  and 
they  had  always  been  ready  to  join  in  shrill  re- 
joicing when  the  hoarse  "Quark-quark"  had  an- 
nounced some  extra  luck  in  the  way  of  frogs  or 
newts  in  the  near-by  marsh. 

Three  speckled  eggs  lay  in  the  nest,  and  the 
mother-bird  surveyed  them  with  special  pride, 
after  the  sun  was  well  up,  before  she  flew  off 
to  the  bay  for  her  morning  meal. 

The  herons  had  long  been  gone,  following  the 
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receding  tide,  standing  like  statues,  knee-deep  in 
puddles,  then  with  a  sudden  jump,  ahnost  too 
swift  to  be  seen,  seizing  some  unwary  chogset 
who  had  ventured  among  the  grass  roots. 

The  sun  was  up,  and  the  air  was  still.  It  prom- 
ised to  be  the  warmest  day  of  the  season,  so 
there  was  no  anxiety  in  the  mother-birds'  minds 
about  leaving  their  precious  eggs  longer  than 
usual,  for  the  season  was  well  advanced,  and  the 
eggs  must  cool  at  least  once  a  day. 

The  first  of  the  herons  came  flapping  up  from 
the  marsh,  leisurely,  as  is  their  way,  with  head 
indrawn  and  straight-out  bill  pointing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  are  going,  their  long  legs  trail- 
ing out  behind.  She  flew  straight  to  the  thicket 
of  small  oaks  where  the  colony  of  nests  was 
located. 

As  she  came  to  the  trees,  instead  of  alighting 
near  her  own  nest  as  usual,  she  rose  again  sud- 


denly into  the  air  with  cries  of  "Quark-quark," 
filled  with  consternation,  for  in  her  own  nest, 
and  in  all  the  others  around  hers,  the  eggs  were 
broken,  the  nests  torn  down,  and  havoc  every- 
where. 


Her  cries,  as  she  circled  above  the  thicket, 
brought  all  the  members  of  the  flock  who  were 
within  hearing.-distance.  Cry  after  cry  went  up, 
and  herons  flocked  from  marsh  and  shore,  all 
joining  their  frantic  screams  to  those  of  the 
first  comers. 

They  flew  from  nest  to  nest  in  the  thicket ; 
they  walked  with  outstretched  necks  and  clamor- 
ous cries  over  the  ground  round  about  the  nest- 
ing-place;  but  no  explanation  of  the  disaster 
seemed  to  present  itself. 

The  excitement  was  still  at  its  height  when 
the  mother  osprey  leisurely  came  up  over  the 
trees  from  the  bay^  and  she  paused  on  steadily 
flapping  wings  and  outstretched  neck  to  watch  the 
commotion  among  her  neighbors,  then  dropped 
down  slowly  to  her  own  nest. 

She  alighted  on  its  broad  edge,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment seemed  dazed  at  the  broken  eggs  and  the 
disturbed  condition  of  her  home. 

Then,  as  the  realization  of  the  loss  of  her 
voung  ones  seemed  to  be  borne  in  upon  her,  she 
uttered  shriek  after  shriek,  rising  into  the  air, 
and  circling  round  and  round  above  the  dese- 
crated nest. 

In  a  very  few  moments,  her  cries  were  an- 
swered from  the  direction  of  the  bay  by  other 
shrill  cries  with  a  clear  note  of  anxiety  in  them, 
and  her  mate  came  rushing  from  his  fishing  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Together  they  circled  round  and  round,  mak- 
ing the  surrounding  hillside  ring  with  their 
shrieks,  then  settled  on  the  branches  of  the  tree 
and  regarded  the  nest  with  unremitting  screams. 

They  flew  above  the  nest  and  below  it ;  they 
settled  on  the  tree  itself,  again  and  again;  they 
settled  on  other  trees  near  by;  but  still  they  did 
not  seem  to  decide  about  the  trouble. 

Back  they  went  to  the  home  tree,  and  the 
mother-bird  settled  on  the  nest  again,  and  had 
carefully  turned  over  the  one  remaining  egg, 
when  the  excitement  in  the  heronry  attracted 
their  attention. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  both  decided  at  the  same 
uMment  that  these  hitherto  quiet  and  peaceable 
neighbors  had  taken  advantage  of  their  absence, 
and  had  caused  the  damage. 

Apparently  with  a  single  impulse,  both  great 
birds  sprang  into  the  air,  and  hurled  themselves 
upon  the  demoralized  herons.  Down  they 
crashed  through  the  thicket,  striking  at  the  star- 
tled birds  with  beaks  and  claws,  and  driving  them 
from  nest  and  branch. 

The  herons  dived  and  flew  into  the  underbrush, 
where  the  larger  birds  who  were  attacking  them 
could  not  follow,  and  lay  hiding  while  the  ospreys 
circled  over  the  deserted  nests  with  shrill  shrieks, 
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and  with  savage  dives  wherever  they  fancied  a 
heron  might  be. 

Presently,  as  the  herons  had  disappeared,  the 
ospreys  returned  to  their  own  nest,  and  with 
many  shrill  protests  began  to  repair  damages. 

A  few  sticks  were  brought  and  arranged  round 
the  edge,  and  the  one  remaining  egg 
carefully  moved  round  before  the  mother- 
bird  again  settled  down,  now  with  thin, 
gentle  murmurings  as  if  to  assure  the 
bird  to  be  of  safety  and  protection. 

The  other  bird  hovered  near,  some- 
times in  the  branches  above,  sometimes 
in  a  near-by  tree,  then  again  flying  oft' 
with  a  savage  cry  when  one  of  the  dis- 
consolate herons  ventured  to  return. 

The  next  day,  the  little  osprey  hatched, 
and  both  parents  stayed  on  guard, 
savagely  driving  off'  any  heron  who 
dared  venture  into  the  vicinity. 

Night  and  day  thej'  guarded  it,  one 
always  staying  while  the  other  went  to 
the  bay  for  food  for  itself,  and  to  bring 
back  some  for  the  baby,  and  always  with 
senses  keenly  alive  to  any  movement 
near  the  old  heronry. 

One  day.  the  mother-bird  had  just  re- 
turned and  brought  a  fish  for  the  baby. 
While  preening  her  feathers  and  croon- 
ing contentedly  beside  the  nest,  a  discon- 
solate heron  ventured  by  and  settled  for 
a  moment  near  its  old  nest  in  the  oak 
thicket. 

In  a  moment  the  osprey  saw  it,  and 
with  a  harsh  scream  flew  at  the  bird. 

The  heron,  with  startled  cries,  flung 
itself  into  the  underbrush  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees,  and  the  osprey  circled  above  it. 

The     heron     then     worked     its     way 
through  the  bushes  and.  at  the  other  end,  flew  for 
the  ne.xt  thicket  beyond. 

The  mother's  rage  was  still  so  strong  she  fol- 
lowed, blind  to  everything  but  her  desire  for  re- 
venge on  the  oft'ending  herons. 

On  she  flew,  sometimes  almost  reaching  her 
fleeing  enemy,  and  striking  at  it  with  beak  and 
claws  as  the  lighter  bird  dodged  out  of  her  reach. 

They  doubled  back  and  forth,  shrieking  and 
screaming  in  their  fear  and  rage,  when  a  sound 
reached  the  mother-bird  that  made  her  forget 
her  flying  enemy  before  her. 

She  turned  abruptly  back  toward  the  nest  and 
flew  with  all  her  strength  and  force,  for  she  could 
hear  the  shrill  screams  of  her  baby,  that  told  her 
it  was  in  danger  of  its  life. 

Back,  back,  she  rushed,  and,  as  the  nest  came 
in  sight,  she  saw  her  baby  clinging  to  the  outer 


edge  as  a  great  black  crow  from  the  colony  which 
was  over  the  hill  was  striking  at  it  with  deadly 
aim. 

It  was  only  the  baby's  squirming  and  his 
struggles  that  had  saved  it,  and  so  intent  was 
the    crow    upon    its    prey,    it    failed    to    see    the 
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mother-bird  until  the  moment  she  hurled  herself 
upon  him. 

He  fought  desperately  as  they  fell  together 
from  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  managed  to 
wrench  himself  clear  of  her  claws  with  the  loss 
of  half  his  feathers.  Once  on  the  ground,  he  held 
his  own  and  flung  himself  among  the  bushes,  just 
as  the  father-bird  arrived  and  hurled  himself 
against  the  shrubs. 

But  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  crow  man- 
aged to  hop  and  fly  from  bush  to  bush  until  the 
ospreys  had  lost  him.  Then  very  slowly  and 
painfully  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  flock, 
which  he  regretted  having  left. 

The  mother-bird  was  already  consoling  the 
frightened  young  one  and  assuring  him  that 
there  were  no  more  enemies  who  wanted  to  med- 
dle with  him. 
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A  COLLEGE  FOR  WILD-ANIMAL  ACTORS 

To  M.  Paul  Bourgeois,  a  young  French  animal- 
trainer,  belongs  the  distinction  of  organizing  and 
directing  the  first  dramatic  school  where  wild 
animals    are    prepared    for    the    moving-picture 
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Stage.  The  graduates  of  this  remarkable  insti- 
tution, which  is  located  near  New  York,  are  now 
appearing  in  films  all  over  the  country,  their  ser- 
vices being  rented  to  the  various  motion-picture 
companies  for  use  in  such  of  their  productions 
as  call  for  the  presence  of  jungle  inhabitants. 

M.  Bourgeois  credits  much  of  the  success  he 
has  achieved  in  the  motion-picture  world  to  his 
own  system  for  training  animals.  Infinite  pa- 
tience, firmness,  and  kindness,  he  says,  give  him 
more  complete  control  over  his  proteges  than 
any  number  of  whips  or  red-hot  irons. 

With  a  few  slight  exceptions,  the  principles  of 
animal  posing  and  human  acting  are  the  same. 
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When  a  film  requiring  beasts  is  to  be  made,  the 
animals  are  first  trained  regularly  in  their  simple 
movements  until  the  performance  becomes  a 
habit,  since  they  can  respond  only  to  instinct,  not 
to  intelligence.  Originality  must  be  used  by  the 
trainers  to  make  their  charges  do  the  right  thing 
at  exactly  the  proper  time  for  the  camera  man. 


For  this  purpose,  common  devices  are  coating 
tree  branches  with  honey  to  keep  Bruin  aloft  the 
entire  length  of  a  scene,  or  exposing  a  chicken 
off  the  stage  when  the  fox  should  jump  out  of 
a  window. 

A  marvelous  circumstance  of  the  profession, 
for  which  M.  Boifrgeois  himself  can  hardly  ac- 
count, is  that  these  so-called  dangerous  beasts 
rarely  attempt  to  harm  their  fellow-actors.  Wo- 
men, maintains  the  director,  seem  even  more 
fearless  than  men.  To  prove  this  assertion  M. 
liourgeois  describes  a  recent  film  depicting  life 
in  the  jungle.     In  one  scene,  a  small  young  ac- 


tress with  comiilete  security  nestled  up  to  a  huge 
tigress,  while  several  stage-hands  and  moving- 
jiicture  employees,  with  less  confidence,  ner- 
vously held  revolvers  leveled  at  the  animal. 

Robert  H.  Moulton. 


A  JAPANESE  VOLCANO  IN  ERUPTION 

The  volcano  on  the  island  of  Sakuragima  has 
again  begun  to  spout  smoke  and  ashes  high  in  the 
air,  causing  the  people  in  the  surrounding  country 
to  flee  for  their  lives. 

This  is  the  same  volcano  that  did  so  much  dam- 
age last  year  when,  before  it  broke  into  eruption, 
over  five  hundred  earthquakes  were  recorded  by 
the  government  seismograph,  and  ninety-one 
were  felt  bv  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  nestled 
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below  it.  In  the  town  of  Kagoshima,  across  a  the  experiment  of  catching  a  pair  of  them  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  water,  the  70,000  inhabitants  Yorkshire  coast,  in  England,  and,  after  marking 
were  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  a  thousand  people  them,  carrying  them  south  fifty  miles  or  more, 
were  killed.  returning   first   one   and  then   the   other   to   the 

The   roaring   alone    was    enough    to    create    a       water  at  different  points  on  the  shore.    Then  the 
panic  of  fear,  and  continued 
for  one  week  without  inter- 
ruption   before    the    volcano 
became  silent. 

Alarming  and  destructive 
as  has  been  the  activity  of 
this  volcano,  however,  it  has 
affected  a  comparatively  lim- 
ited area  by  comparison  with 
the  tremendous  eruption 
which  occurred  in  1883  on 
the  Island  of  Krakatua,  be- 
tween Sumatra  and  Java. 
Not  only  was  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  island 
blown  away,  but  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  pumice  and 
fine  ash  was  hurled  to  a 
height  of  twenty  miles,  and. 
caught  by  the  aerial  current, 
was  wafted  around  the  en- 
tire world.  The  tidal  wave 
that  followed  drowned  over 
thirty  thousand  people  on 
neighboring  and  far  distant 
islands,  and  was  even  ob- 
served at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  away. 

Equally  marvelous  is  it  that 
the  noise  of  the  explosion  was 
heard  on  the  island  of  Rodri- 
guez, in  the  direction  of  Mad- 
agascar, three  thousand  miles 
distant :  the  air-wave  caused 
by  it  traveled  three  times 
around  the  earth  before  its 
force  was  spent. 

L.  M.  Edhol.m. 

SOMETHING  NEW  ABOUT 
THE  CRAB 

Who  would  believe  that, 
among  creatures  having  well- 
developed  domestic  instincts, 

we  must  include  the  humble  crab  — the  "spiders  of 
the  sea,"  as  Victor  Hugo  calls  them?  Once  under 
water,  we  might  expect  one  part  of  the  sea  to  be 
as  homelike  as  another,  but  that  only  shows  how 
little  the  average  human  being  understands  a 
crab's  point  of  view.  Some  one,  however,  sus- 
pected them  of  the  homing  instinct,  and  so  tried 
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Yorkshire  crabbers  carefully  searched  their  traps 
as  they  made  each  haul,  on  the  lookout  for  the 
possible  return  of  the  wanderers.  Strange  to 
relate,  one  day  not  one,  but  both  of  the  crabs 
were  caught  a  second  time,  having  made  their 
way  back  across  the  intervening  miles  of  sea- 
bottom  to  their  Yorkshire  home. 


The    Strange    Story   of 

Mr.  Dog  -^Mr.  Bear 

By  Mabel    Fuller   BlodgctT 


(FOR  \'KRV  LITTLE  FOLK) 


VI.  MR.  lii:.\R  TKl.I.S  A  STORY 
You  rememl)er  how  very  badly  the  young  children 
of  Mrs.  Jack  Rabbit  acted  the  only  night  they 
went  to  school  in  Mr.  Bear's  woodshed?  Well, 
the  next  morning,  they  woke  up  and  began  to  talk 
things  over.  Peter  Rabbit  was  rather  ashamed  of 
himself,  for  one.  and  he  reminded  the  others  of 
how  kind  Mr.  Bear  had  been  to  them,  and  how, 
though  he  spoke  so  gruffly,  he  generally  had  a 
few  choice  carrots  in  his  coat  pocket  for  them 
when  they  met.  The  others  hung  their  heads, 
and  even  Benjamin  Bunny,  who  was  the  most 
mischievous  of  them  all,  seemed  really  sorry  for 
having  bothered  good  Mr.  Bear..  So,  when  Pe- 
ter Rabbit  proposed  they  should  carry  to  him 
that  very  day  a  jar  of  preserved  blueberries,  and 
beg  his  pardon,  they  one  and  all  agreed. 

Mr.  Bear  was  strolling  up  and  down  his  gravel 


walk  watching  Mr.  Dog,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
front  porch,  book  in  hand,  saying  over  and  over 
to  himself,  "d-o-g— dog,  b-e-a-r— bear."  and 
other  words  his  new  teacher  had  given  him  to 
learn  to  spell  before  evening. 

Mr.  Bear  saw  the  young  rabbits  marching 
along  two  by  two,  and  at  first  he  scowled,  fof  he 
thought  they  must  be  up  to  some  new  mischief. 

But  Peter  Rabbit,  cap  in  hand,  came  forward 
politely.  Giving  Mr.  Bear  no  time  to  speak, 
he  told  his  errand;  and  before  he  had  done,  Mr. 
Dog  had  stopped  lessons  to  listen,  and  Mr.  Bear 
was  beaming  on  the  whole  party.  He  accepted 
the  jar  of  blueberries,  and  invited  them  up  to 
the  house.  He  was  looking  about  for  something 
with  which  to  entertain  them,  when  Mr.  Dog 
suggested  that  Mr.  Bear  tell  his  famous  story. 

'"A  story  !  a  story  !     O  dear  good   Mr.   Bear, 
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please  do  tell  us  a  story !"  said  all  the  young  rab- 
bits, and  in  no  time  two  of  them  had  drawn  Mr. 
Bear's  favorite  rocker  out  on  the  porch,  and  in 
another  minute  every  little  rabbit  present  was 
seated  as  close  as  possible  to  the  story-teller- 
some  on  the  piazza  steps,  some  on  the  walk,  and 
others  overflowing  onto  the  grass.  Mr.  Bear, 
seated  comfortably  above  them  with  Mr.  Dog, 
who  was  now  preparing  the  potatoes  for  dinner, 
looked  down  on  a  row  of  eager  furry  faces,  every 
ear  lopped  forward,  every  pink  eye  fixed  on  Mr. 
Bear,  who  began,  as  every  good  story-teller 
should,  with  "Once  upon  a  time." 

"Once  upon  a  time,  my  dear  young  rabbit 
friends,"  said  Mr.  Bear,  "there  lived  in  a  magic 
wood  far,  far  away,  another  bear  who  was  a 
relation  of  mine.  I  am  cinnamon  color,  as  you 
see,  but  he  was  snowy  white.  This  was  the  more 
strange  because  he  was  the  only  one  of  his  fam- 
ily to  be  like  that.  All  the  others  were  black,  or 
dingy  brown;  and  while  their  fur  was  rough  and 
shaggy.  Polo's  fur  ( for  that  was  what  they  called 
him,  his  real  name  being  Roly  Polo)  was  very 
soft  and  silky.  This  vexed  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  even  his  father  and  mother,  and  they 
treated  poor  Polo  cruelly.  They  pretended  to  be 
ashamed  of  him  on  account  of  his  white  coat, 
they  made  him  do  all  the  disagreeable  work,  and 
nothing  pleased  them  so  much  as  to  make  him 
tend  the  fire  and  then  send  him  out  into  the  for- 
est covered  with  soot  and  ashes." 

"Shame  !"  said  Benjamin  Bunny,  and  the  other 
rabbits  nodded  their  heads. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Mr.  Bear,  "it  was  a  shame  ! 
And  after  a  while,  if  you  will  believe  it,  the  bear 
family  really  got  to  thinking  their  own  coats  the 
handsomest  and  were  dreadfully  mortified  if  any 
of  the  neighboring  wood-folk  saw  Polo  when,  as 
it  sometimes  chanced,  he  had  had  a  good  bath 
and  was  white  and  shining.  They  kept  him  out 
of  the  way  as  much  as  possible,  and  they  never 
let  him  play  any  games  with  them,  unless  it  was 
to  be  something  that  none  of  the  others  liked  to 
be.  Poor  Polo  was  very  unhappy  and  wished 
every  day  that  he  had  been  born  just  a  plain, 
ordinary,  brown  bear.  If  he  could  have  changed 
himself  over  he  would  have  done  so;  but  as  he 
could  n't,  it  did  seem  rather  hard  to  have  his 
whole  family  dislike  him  for  something  that 
really  was  n't  his  fault." 

"I  should  think  so!"  said  Peter  Rabbit. 

"Well,  one  day,  who  should  ride  by."  continued 
Mr.  Bear,  "but  the  King  of  the  country.  He 
caught  sight  of  Polo,  who  was  doing  the  family 
washing  on  the  back  porch  of  the  Bear  House, 
though  he  could  n't  see  the  little  white  bear  very 
plainly,  because  there  was  a  latticed  screen  in 


the  way.  The  King  reined  in  his  horse  and 
called  out  to  Mr.  Father  Bear  to  come  out. 

"Mr.  Father  Bear  did  so  at  once,  bowing  down 
to  the  ground  as  he  approached  the  King. 

"  'My  good  bear,'  said  the  King,  'I  have  long 
been  looking  for  some  one  of  your  kind  to  take 
to  court  with  me  to  be  my  friend  and  companion. 
For  such  a  one  I  have  a  diamond  collar,  a  bed  of 
down  with  a  satin  cover,  and  much  honey  on  a 
silver  plate,  besides  a  purse  of  gold  which  may 
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be  spent  freely,  as  whenever  it  is  gone  I  shall  fill 
it  full  again.' 

"Mr.  Father  Bear  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

"  'Myself  and  my  family  are  yours  for  the  tak- 
ing, great  King,'  he  said  hurriedly. 

"  'Oh,'  said  the  King,  'that  is  very  good  of 
you,  I  am  sure  !  But  I  want  something  a  little 
different  from  the  common  run  of  bears.  Have 
you  by  any  chance  a  very  handsome  son?' 

"  'Yes,  indeed,'  answered  Mr.  Father  Bear 
promptly.  T  have  a  very  handsome  one.  Ursus, 
my  eldest,  is  both  strong  and  beautiful.' 
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"  'Well,'  said  the  King,  'I  am  busy  to-day,  but 
to-morrov.'  I  will  come  and  inspect  your  family.'  " 

The  young  rabbits  shivered  with  excitement. 
'"I  just  hope  he  sees  Polo  !"  said  one. 

Mr.  Bear  smiled  at  the  delighted  interest  of  his 
hearers  and  continued. 

"So  the  King  rode  on,  while  Mr.  Father  I'.i  ir 
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went  into  his  house,  and,  calling  the  family  to- 
gether, told  them  the  great  news.  Even  Polo,  on 
the  back  porch,  heard  it  also. 

"Then  Ursus  was  combed  and  brushed,  and 
had  yards  and  yards  of  bright  orange  and  red 
ribbon  made  into  bows  and  pinned  all  over  his 
best  clothes,  in  order  to  make  them  still  more 
beautiful. 

No  one  paid  any  attention  to  Roly  Polo,  but 
Ursus  was  made  much  of  and  given  the  best  of 
everything  to  eat   at   supper.     You  would  think 


that  he  was  already  the  King's  favorite,  and  he 
gave  himself  such  airs  that  Roly  Polo  had  to  go 
out  of  the  room  and  hold  both  paws  over  his  mouth 
to  keep  from  laughing  out  loud,  which  would  not 
have  been  a  good  thing  to  do,  of  course. 

"The  next  morning  was  one  of  the  busiest  in 
tlii^  lir'lo  white  bear's  life.  It  was  'Polo,  bring 
this,'  'Polo,  get  that,'  with  never 
so  much  as  a  'thank  you."  but  a 
shove  here  and  a  cuff  there,  till 
he  was  ready  to  sit  down  and  cry. 
"Fortunately,  before  it  was 
very  late,  up  rode  the  King.  At 
the  first  sound  of  the  Herald's 
silver  trumpet,  Polo  had  been  hur- 
ried into  the  coat-closet  and  locked 
up  there  for  safe  keeping,  while 
Ursus  came  forth  looking  very 
fine  indeed,  as  he  thought,  with  his 
orange  and  red  ribbon  rosettes. 

"When  he  saw  him.  the  King 
Inirst  out  laughing. 

"  'Surely,'  he  said,  'this  is  n't 
the  handsome  son  you  promised 
me  !     Bring  out  all  the  family.' 

"In  a  moment  there  they  all 
stood  for  the  King's  inspection, 
Mr.  Ursus  Bear  in  the  back- 
ground furiously  biting  off  his 
gay  ribbons,  and  the  others, 
black  and  dingy  brown,  all  bow- 
ing and  showing  their  white 
teeth  in  the  very  pleasantest 
smiles  they  could  manage. 

"But  the  King  appeared  much 

annoyed,     even     cross,     and     he 

spoke  sharply  to  Mr.  Father  Bear. 

"  'Is  this  all  the  family?' 

"  'All  ?'  said  Mr.  Father  Bear, 

hesitating. 

"  'Did  you  not  hear  my  ques- 
tion?' said  the  King,  sternly. 

"  'Y-yes,  your  Majesty,'  stam- 
mered   Father    Bear,    trying    to 
think    of    some    excuse    to    give 
about    Roly    Polo.      Mr.    Father 
Bear  could  n't  make  up  his  mind  to  let  the  King 
see  that  one  of  his  children  was  so  very  unlike  the 
others,  with  not  even  one  spot  of  brown  to  take 
away  from  the  staring  whiteness  of  his  furry  coat. 
"The  King  wondered  at  Father  Bear's  confu- 
sion, but  he  began  to  think  he  might  have  been 
mistaken  after  all  in  thinking  he  had  seen  some- 
thing so  different  the  day  before.     So  he  signed 
to   his   guard   to   start,   and  picked   up   the  reins 
which   had  been   hanging  loosely  on  his  horse's 
neck." 
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"Oh  dear  !"  sighed  a  young  rabbit. 

"Don't  talk!"  said  another;  "we  want  to  hear 
\\hat  happened." 

"And  then,"  said  Mr.  Bear,  "then  there  came 
the  funniest  noise,  a  scratching  and  squealing. 
And  now  I  '11  tell  you  what  nobody  there  knew : 

"The  coat-closet  door  did  not  fit  quite  tin'r 

'Tn  fact,  there  was  as  much  as 
half  an  inch  of  space  at  the  bot- 
tom, and.  the  windows  of  the 
Bear  House  being  open,  Roly 
Polo  had  heard  every  word. 

"  'What  's  that  ?'  asked  the 
King,  pausing.  "That  noise  seems 
to  come  from  inside  the  house. 
Herald,  search!'  he  commanded. 

"  'O  your  Majesty !'  pleaded 
Mr.  Father  Bear  in  a  great  state 
of  fear  and  excitement,  'pleasi.- 
don't !  I  think  that  noise  may 
come  from  my  unhappy  son.  He 
is  so  very  ugly  I  did  n't  want  to 
offend  your  Majesty's  eyes  with 
the  sight  of  him.'  " 

"How  dreadful !"  murmured 
Peter  Rabbit. 

"So  it  was,"  agreed  Mr.  Bear, 
"but  as  you  will  see,  it  did  n't  do 
a  bit  of  good.  For  the  King  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  Mr. 
Father  Bear's  entreaties,  and  the 
royal  commands  were  at  once 
obeyed. 

"In  a  few  moments  the  gor- 
geous Herald  in  blue  and  silver 
came  forth  leading  by  the  ear  a 
little  white  bear,  none  other  than 
our  friend  Roly  Polo.  The  KiiiL; 
liked  his  looks  immensely,  for  lu- 
was  a  very  attractive  little  bear, 
and  his  dark  eyes  were  full  of 
intelligence.  His  pink  tongue 
showed  just  a  little,  for  all  this 
was  so  surprising  that  he  forgot 
and  kept  his  mouth  open,  and  ■•  •  i  m.  mi:  all 
the  King  thought  his  smile  very 
sweet,  and  that  it  showed  an  amiable  disposition. 

"Meanwhile,  Mr.  Father  Bear  was  trying  to 
idge  away,  and  all  the  Bear  family  were  looking 
guilty  and  most  unhappy.  In  a  few_  words,  for 
Kings  are  apt  to  come  straight  to  the  point,  his 
Majesty  told  Mr.  Father  Bear  exactly  what  he 
thought  of  him,  and  then  he  ordered  him  and  his 
whole  family  sent  into  the  neighboring  country 
with  strict  orders  never  to  return.  That  is.  all 
but  Roly  Polo,  who  was  first  to  have  a  perfumed 

THE  END. 


bath,   and   then   to  be   installed   in  the   palace   as 
the  King's  high  favorite. 

"The  whole  Bear  family  wept  and  wrung  their 
paws — " 

"Served  them  right !"   said   Benjamin   Bunny, 
interrupting  in  his  excitement. 

.^1    Koly    Polo,    who   had    a    sweet    forgiving 


nature,  begged  the  King  to  pardon  them  and  then 
went  back  with  the  King  to  the  palace,  and  lived 
happily  forever  after." 

"My  !"  said  the  young  rabbits,  "that  was  a  fine 
story !"  and  they  one  and  all  thanked  their  kind 
host  and  were  preparing  to  take  leave  in  their 
best  manner,  when  out  came  ^Ir.  Dog  with  a 
plate  of  lettuce  sandwiches,  and  a  big  pitcher  of 
lemonade,  and  that  at  once  really  turned  the 
whole  thing  into  a  party. 


Hats  ofif  to  the  picture-makers  this  tinu- ! 

and    hearty    huzzas    besides !       For.    from 

this  Hallowe'en  heading,  with  its  gleaming 

Jack-o'-Lantern  circled  by  sheeted  ghosts, 

to     the    dainty,     Dresden-china     figure     on 

page   1 148,  as  well  as  in  scores  of  equally 

clever     and     charming     drawings     which 

(alack!)    we   have   no   room   to   print — our 

young     artists     have     covered     themselvt  ^ 

with    glory.      And    when    we    come    to    ilii 

contributions  of  the  camera  girls  and  bo\  ^, 

their  work  this  month  has  made  this  Oct" 

ber  department  a  veritable  pictorial  mag.t 

zine   in   itself.      Even   with   one  more  pavt 

than  usual,  we  can  do  no  sort  of  justice  1m 

the    argosy    of    beautiful    photographs    re 

ceived   in   response  to   the  subject   "When 

I     Live."       From     the     twenty-nine     here 

shown,  however,  some  idea  may  be  gained 

of    the    whole    rich    array,    hundreds    and 

hundreds  of  them,  a  bewitching  succession 

of  charming  scenes  and   residences.     As  will  be  seen  at    a    glance,    there    were   pretty,   cozy    homes,    and    homes 

almost    palatial  :    mansions    like    manor-houses,    with    terraces    and    gables    "overlooking    heath    and    holt,"    and 

cabins    and    chalets    crowning    some    mountain    vista ;    quaint,   old-time-y    homesteads,   snuggled   under   oaks   and 

maples,   and   rambling   cottages   with    vine-clad   arbors ;     pillared    porches    leading    to    high-walled    gardens,    and 

lovely   old   farmhouses,   facing  quiet,   shady   lanes ;   here  a    rustic   "lodge   in   some    vast   wilderness,"   and   there   a 

stately   villa,    "fair    with    orchard    lawns   and   bowery    hollows   crowned    with    summer   sea."      St.    Nicholas    and 

the    League   could   ask   no   better   advertisement   than   these    pictures ;    and    they    will    have    an    added    interest    for 

every   reader  of  the   magazine  as   showing  what  beauty  and   peace   surround   the   habitations   of   many   American 

young    folk    of    to-day.      Assuredly    we    ought    all    to    rejoice    that    they    are    fairly    typical    of    the    comfort    and 

prosperity    that    distinguish    the    homes    of    our    favored  land. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION   No.    188 

In  making  the  awards,  contributor;.'  age.s  are  cunsidereii. 
PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Lucy  M.  Hodge  (age   15),  New  Jersey.      Silver  badges.  Clara  M.  Farrell  (age  12),  Canada; 
Anna  Rogers  Lay  (age  14),  N.  C. ;  Evelyn  Howard  (age  11),  Cal.  ;   Theo.  E.  Wright  (age  15),  British  Columbia. 
VERSE.     Gold  badge,  Elizabeth  Peirce  (age  14),  California. 

Silver  badges,  Christine  E.  Williams  (age  11),  Ohio;  Amelia  Lapham  Bush  (age  15),  Ohio. 
DRAWINGS.     Gold  b;i<lge,  Alta  M.  Davis  (age  15),  Nebraska. 

Silver  badges.  Sarah  M.  Johnson  (age  12),  N.  J.  ;   Otto  Tennigkeit  (age  17),  N.  V.:   Betsy  Flagg  (age  15),  N.  V. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badges.  Esther  B.  White  (age  12),  New  York;   Jean  Southam  (age  in,  Canada. 
Silver  badges,  Lucy  Pomeroy  (age  14),  New  York;   Margaret  J.  Burt  (age   12),  Illinois;   Matthew  Pugsley  (age  15I, 
New  York;   Katherine  S.  Thomas  (age  13),  Massachusetts  ;   John  K.  Weeks  (age  9),  New  Jersey  ;   Elizabeth  Flem- 
ing (age  13),  Arizona;  Clarke  Costikyan  (age  13),  New  Jersey;   Margaret  Alice  Keith  (age  15),  Ohio;  Elizabeth  J. 
Norton  (age  12),  Colorado;   Ruth  Broughton  (age  12),  New  Jersey. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     G<.ld  badge.  Edmund  Burke  (age  13),  Te.xas. 

Silver  badges,  Katharine  V.  R.  Crosby  (age  17),  New  York;  James  Stanisewsky  (age  17),  Illinois. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badges,  Katherine  D.  Stewart  (age  17),  Me.  ;  Elinor  Porter  Childs  (age  16),  Conn. 
Silver  badges,  Ellen  R.  Chisholm  (age   14),    Nova  Scotia;   Ruth  J.  Blodgett  (age   13),  Vermont;   Augusta  Morhart 
(age  16),  Ohio. 
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A  SONG  OF  SUMMER 

BY    ELIZABETH    PEIRCE    (AGE    I4) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  zvon  October,  i^og) 


The  birdlings  sing  on  a  summer  morn  : 
"Awake,  and  hear  us  trill ! 
The  sun  has  shone  on  snow-capi)ed  peaks, 
And  we  're  no  longer  still !" 

The  streamlet  sings  on  a  summer  morn. 
And  runs  o'er  the  stones  along  ; 
"Wake,  ev'ry  one,  the  sun  is  up, 
Awake  and  hear  my  song !" 

The  gentians  sing  in  the  cool  green  glen  : 
"We  're  budding  for  you,  wake  up  ! 
We  wave  and  bend  near  the  bubbling  spring 
Each  flow'r  with  its  deep  blue  cup." 

EVENING 

The  sun  goes  down  in  a  rosy  glow. 
The  birdlings  cease  their  song. 
The  trees  stand  black  by  the  rainbow  lake 
Like  sentinels,  tall  and  strong. 

The  merr}'  song  of  the  rushing  stream 
Has  changed  to  a  lullaby. 
The  stars  come  up  o'er  the  dark  moraine, 
And  shine  like  lamps  on  high. 


The  moon  keeps  watch  among  the  stars, 
The  owl  hoots  low,  "Sleep  on  ! 
In  the  starry  cool  of  the  mountain  night 
Sleep,  till  the  dark  be  gone!" 

A  HALLOWE'EN  STORY 

BY    CLARA    M.   FARRELL    (aGE    1 2) 

.  {Silver  Badge) 

Marjorie    and    her    mother    were    sitting   by    the    open 
crackling  fire  just  the  day  before  Hallowe'en. 

"I  "m  so  tired  of  Hallowe'en  parties,  they  are  so 
silly,"  said  Marjorie. 

"What !"  said  Mother,  looking  up  in  surprise,  "tired 
of  Hallowe'en.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  its  story.  I 
will  tell  it  to  you. 

"This  custom  of  having  Hallowe'en  came  in  centuries 
ago,  even  before  Christianity.  People  were  in  the  habit 
of  lighting  bonfires  thinking  that  of  all  nights  in  the 
year  this  was  the  one  when  witches  and  ghosts  were 
most  likely  to  wander  about. 

"The  Druids,  who  were  the  ancient  fortune-tellers  in 


England  celebrated  their  autumn  harvest  and  lit  bon- 
fires in  honour  of  the  Sun-God  who  had  been  kind  to 
them. 

"In  Rome,  at  this  festival,  nuts  and  apples  represent- 
ing the  Roman's  stores  were  the  principal  symbols. 
This  is  the  reason  why  people  duck  for  apples  and 
crack  nuts  at  Hallowe'en  parties.  You  see  there  is 
more  in  this  occasion  than  you  thought,  girlie." 


PUGSLEV,  age 
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"Yes,  Mother  !  and  now  I  will  go  and  accept  this  in- 
vitation to  Marion  Fairfield's." 

Next  day  at  the  party  Marjorie  ducked  for  apples  and 
cracked  nuts  with  the  best  of  them.  At  night,  when 
her  mother  tucked  her  comfortably  in  bed,  she  was  able 
to  say  that  she  had  never  enjoyed  Hallowe'en  so  much 
Ijeforc,  and  would  never  forget  the  story  of  its  origin. 

A  HALLOWE'EN   STORY 

BY  LUCY    M.    HODGE    (aGE    1 3) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  February.  1915) 
'Rastus  Watts  was  a  funny  sight  as  he  stood  at  the 
door  of  his  little  cabin  at  sunset.  His  woolly  hair  was 
tied  up  with  white  thread,  and  between  his  bare  toes 
could  be  seen  more  thread.  His  overalls  were  rolled 
up  to  his  knees,  showing  his  black  legs,  which  were 
like  two  sticks.  His  shirt  sleeves  also  were  rolled  up, 
and  on  each  bare  arm  there  were  three  or  four  rubber 
bands. 

But  'Rastus  did  not  care  how  he  looked,   for  it  was 


Hallowe'en,  and  the  only  way  he  knew  of  to  keep  the 
witches  off  was  to  tie  his  hair  and  toes  with  white 
thread,  and  wear  rubber  bands  on  his  arms. 

He   watched    the   sun   set,   and   then  turned  back  into 
the  cabin,  and  eating  his  solitary  supper,  went  to  bed. 
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About  eleven  o'clock,  footsteps  pattered  softly  around 
the  cabin,  and  stopped  at  the  door.  Then  a  hollow 
voice  moaned, 

"E-ras-tus  Wa-attsl" 

Up  jumped  'Rastus,  his  teeth  chattering. 

"Oh.  don'  hurt  me  !"  he  moaned.  "1  'se  never  done 
nothing  to  harm  you,  'Mr.  Ghos'.  I  'se  allers  been  your 
friend.     You  ain't  gwine  back  on  a  feller  now!" 

"E-rastus!"  moaned  the  voice  again,  "you  stole  a 
water-melon,  you  stole  a  cabbage,  an  on-ion!" 

"But,  Mr.  Ghos',  it  war  n't  your  watermillion.  nor 
your  onion  !" 

'liiViir'iiiMJiillllftiiiWiTfTii  iiiiiiln  


"That  docs  n't  matter,  it  was  so-omebody's,  o-oh ! 
If  you  do  it  again  you  '11  be  punished,  o-oh  I"  and  the 
voice  died  away. 

'Rastus  burrowed  his  head  into  the  bedclothes.  How 
long  he  stayed  there  he  did  not  know,  but  when  he 
looked  up,  the  sun  was  shining. 

"Mother,"  said  Bobby  Herring  ne.Nt  day,  "I  gave  'Ras- 
tus such  a  scare  I  bet  he  '11  never  steal  any  more  of 
our  'water-millions.'  " 

And  indeed  he  never  did. 


A  HALLOWE'EN  STORY 

BY   ANN.A    ROGERS    L.\Y    (AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"I  'm  not  afraid  of  those  things,"  thought  Billy.     "They 
think  they  're  goin'  to  scare  me,  but  they  can't." 

As  he  turned  from  the  bright  yellow  pumpkins  he 
had  been  looking  at,  he  remembered  that  there  were 
such  things  as  ghosts  on  Hallowe'en,  and  he  hurried  to 
get  home  before  they  noticed  him. 

When  he  reached  the  rose  garden,  there  from  behind 
one  of  the  tallest  ramblers  crept  three  big  white 
things  that  swayed  in  the  breeze  and  made  queir 
noises. 

Billy  started  to  scream  hut  suddenly  he  remembered 
his  mother's  advice,  "Don't  scream  at  ghosts  because  il 
won't  do  any  good,  and  besides  some  ghosts  are  nice." 
He  did  n't  think  they  were  nice,  hut  he  walked  on  with 
his  head  down  to  the  ground  and  did  n't  scream. 

The  ghosts  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the 
faster  Billy  walked  the  faster  they  walked.  But  sud- 
denly they  began  running  and  ran  and  ran  until  they 
caught  him.  Well,  it  was  rather  scary  for  him  but  he 
knew  it  would  do  no  good  to  make  a  noise,  so  he  kept 
still. 

The  ghosts  screamed  and  moaned  and  did  all  sorts 
of  things  to  scare  Billy  but  at  last  they  gave  up,  and 
dropped  their  sheets.  Now  who  do  you  suppose  they 
were  ?     I  guess  I  will  have  to  tell  you  :  they  were  his 


sisters.  Well,  each  one  gave  him  a  nice  big  bo.x  of 
molasses  candy  kisses  and  a  real  kiss  besides.  Billy 
looked  up  at  his  ghost  sisters  and  said  with  joy  and 
relief :  "Well  ghosts  arc  nice  things,  sometimes,* 
are  n't  they  ?" 

A  SONG  OF  SUMMER 

BY    CHRISTINE    E.    WILLIAMS    (AGE    IlJ 

(Silver  Badj/e) 
SixG  a  song  of  summer, 
Roses  pink  and  red 
Blooming  underneath  the  windo'w. 
In  my  little  flower  bed. 

Daisies  white  and  golden 
Are  nodding  in  the  fields  ; 
And   the    fragrant   honey-suckle, 
To  the  bee,  its  honey  yields. 

Buttercups  so  golden 
Dancing  in  the  sun  ; 
And  evening  primrose  opening 
Its  petals,  one  by  one. 

Pink  and  white  petunias 

Around  the  flower  beds, 

With  the  south  wind  fanning  them, 

In  thanks,  they  nod  their  heads. 

Sing  a  song  of  summer. 
Vacation  time  is  here ; 
We  wish  that  good  old  summer 
Would  last  throughout  the  year. 

A  VACATION  STORY 

BV    EVELYN    HOWARD    (AGE    II) 

(.Silver  Badge) 
Dorothy  and  Frank  had  long  dreamed  of  finding  buried 
treasures,  and  this  summer  they  were  at   last  going  to 
try.     In   the   morning  they  started   out   in   high   spirits. 
"I    hardly    believe,    though,"    said    Frank,    "that    we    '11 


find  pieces  of  eight  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains ; 
pirates  don't  usually  bury  their  treasures  in  the  moun- 
tains, but  in  islands."  "We  might  find  some,  though.'' 
Dorothy  at  least  was  hopeful. 

.As  they  were  about  to  wade  a  stream,  Dorothy  said 
they  might  as  well  look  in  one  place  as  another,  for 
they  had  no  guide  but  the  hope  that  there  was  a  treas- 
ure somewhere.  Frank  agreed,  and  they  were  soon 
diligently  digging  in  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
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BV    CLARKE    CObTIKVAN,  AGE  13.      (SILVEK    BADGE.) 


'WHERE  I  LIVE." 
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After  about  an  hour's  hard  toil,  Frank  wanted  to 
give  up,  but  Dorothy  persisted,  and  suggested  having 
lunch  before  they  went  to  work  again.  "For  we  might 
be  just  above  a  whole  box  of  treasure."  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  they  fell  to  again  with  renewed 
vigor. 

They  worked  till  sundown,  when  Frank  started  home. 


DGE.) 


As  Dorothy  was  about  to  run  after  him,  she  per- 
ceived, in  the  earth  which  they  had  thrown  back,  a  dark 
yellow  stone,  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  "Oh ! 
Frank!  Come  here  this  minute!"  It  was  a  yold  nug- 
get. "Oh,  Dorothy !  This  is  better  than  pieces  of 
eight.     Did  you  e\'er  see  anything  so  fine?*' 

A  long  time  has  since  gone  by,  but  Dorothy  and 
Frank  have  never  forgotten  their  joy  over  this  gold 
nugget.  No  other  so  large  has  ever  been  found  in  that 
vicinity,  though  it  is  now  (luite  a  wealthy  mine. 

A  HALLOWE'EN  STORY 

BY    THEO.    E.    WRIGHT    (aGE    I5) 

{Silver  Badge) 
One  Hallowe'en  my  sister  and   I,  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral friends  and  several  pumpkins,  went  out  to  give  the 
"Hallowe'en  Scare"  to  some  of  our  neighbors. 
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BADGE.) 


We  Started  merrily  down  the  street,  stopping  at  every 
house  and  arranging  our  pumpkins  on  the  veranda 
steps,  ringing  the  doorbells  and  then  hiding  among  the 
bushes  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Sometimes  the  people  were  rather  grumpy,  and  re- 
fused to  pretend  to  be  frightened,  and  they  would  go 
into  their  houses  again  with  various  impatient  exclama- 
tions.     Others    came    out   and    tried   to    catch   us.      Of 


course  they  always  succeeded  and  we  would  be  taken 
indoors  and  given  candy  and  cake,  and  sometimes  little 
Hallowe'en  gifts. 

But  at  one  house  we  gave  a  real  "scare."  We  put 
our  pumpkins  on  the  steps  and  along  the  path  leading 
up  from  the  gate,  rang  the  bell  and  hid.  A  Chinese 
servant  (who  was  rather  timid)  came  to  the  door  in 
answer  to  the  bell,  and  we  saw  him  start  at  the  awful 
sight,  and  then,  with  a  funny  little  gurgle  of  terror,  he 
disappeared  with  a  bang  of  the  door.  We  waited  a  few 
minutes  to  see  if  he  would  return,  but  he  did  not,  and 
we  went  to  fetch  our  pumpkins  ;  but  as  we  went  up  the 
steps  the  people  of  the  house  came  out,  and  we  were 
captured.  The  lady  told  us  that  the  poor  little  China- 
man had  rushed  into  the  dining-room  where  they  were 
at  dinner,  with  his  eyes  bulging  out  of  his  head  with 
fright  and  horror. 

"Miz  Brown,"  he  gasped,  "quick,  go  see!  A  debel 
on  a  door-step  !     Oh,  awful !" 

We  were  so  pleased  with  the  success  of  our  "Hallow- 
e'en Scare"  that  we  did  not  visit  any  more  houses  that 
night,  but  went  home  and  had  a  feast. 


ALL  DKESSE 


A  SONG  OF  SUMMER 

BY   FRANKLIN    MC  DUFFEE    (aGE    I  7) 

As  across  the  brooding  ocean 
Steals  the  moon's  first  beam. 
Painting  on  the  heaving  bosom 
Lines  of  golden  gleam. 

So  has  .Summer  softly  stolen 
From  her  southern  home. 
Over  laughing  hill  and  N'allej' 
To  the  northland  come. 

In  her  rosy  path  the  flowers 
All  unbidden  spring; 
Once  again  the  woodlands  waken 
And  the  brooklets  sing. 

Once  again  the  merry  fairies 

Hide  in  every  flower, 

Dance  in  silvery  glades  at  midnight. 

Where  the  moonbeams  shower. 

Once  again  the  world  has  wakened 
To  the  Joy  of  Life, 
And  in  every  throbbing  bosom 
Love  has  conquered  strife. 
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A  SONG  OF  SUMMER 

BY   AMELH    LAPHAM    BUSH    (AGE    I5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Come,  ye  mortals  tired  and  weary, 

Frenzied  by  the  lust  of  gold. 
Come  with  me  from  out  the  city. 

And  /  7/  show  you  wealth  untold. 

Not  the  tall  and  grimy  factory, 
But  the  kingly   forest  trees ; 

Not  the  ceaseless  sounds  of  labor. 
But  the  drone  of  lazy  bees. 


Not  the  wide  and  muddy  river, 
But  a  laughing  little  brook  ; 

Not  the  hot  and  dirty  pavements. 
But  a  quiet  shady  nook. 

I  will  show  you  where  the  primrose 
Hides  its  head  from  passers-by ; 

I  will  show  you  ferns  and  mosses. 
And  the  gold-winged  butterfly. 

You  shall  hear  the  merry  bluebird, 
As  unto  his  mate  he  sings  ; 

You  shall  hear  the  squirrel's  chatter, 
And  the  sound  of  flutt'ring  wings. 

Oh,  ye  mortals,  do  not  linger. 
For  the  summer  waxes  old  ; 

Come  unto  the  mighty  forests. 

There  you  '11  find  vour  sought-for 


A  VACATION  STORY 

BY  LILLIA   LYMAN    (AGE    l6) 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry,  summer  day.  The  lake  was  dotted 
with  the  gaily  colored  caps  of  the  swimmers,  and  the 
"would-be's."  Peggy-  Smallen  a  little  girl  of  fifteen  was 
a  good  swimmer.  Winifred  Jenkins  a  girl  of  nineteen 
tho'  not  as  good  a  swimmer  as  Peggy,  was  swimming 
out  far  beyond  her  depth.  Suddenly  amid  the  shrieks 
of  laughter  there  came  a  different  shriek,  a  shriek  of 
fear. 

"Help,  I  'm  drowning,  help,  help  !" 

The  laughing  faces  of  the  girls  changed  to  terror- 
stricken  ones.  It  was  Winifred,  who  had  gone  out  too 
far  and  was  exhausted.  Swift  as  an  arrow  Peggy's 
form  was  seen  to  shoot  out  toward  the  drowning  girl. 

The  watchers  saw  her  swim  out  to  Winnie,  who  in- 


stantly caught  her  around  the  neck  and  drew  her  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  water.  They  held  their  breaths 
until  they  saw  them  both  rise  to  the  surface.  Winifred 
had  realized  that  she  was  imperilling  her  rescuer's  life, 
and  had  released  her  hold  and  made  one  final  struggle 
for  life.  This  time  she  was  successful,  and  slowly  she 
swam  back  to  shore  with  Peggy  at  her  side. 

That  night  when  Peggy  said  "good  night"  to  the 
swimming-teacher  who  had  instructed  her  in  swimming, 
and  had  seen  the  rescue  from  the  shore,  she  said  to  her, 

"My  dear  little  Peggy,  that  was  a  very  brave  thing 
you  did  this  afternoon." 

"Why,  no,  she  saved  her  own  life.  I  did  n't  do  any- 
thing." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  it  was  n't  so  much  what  you  did  as 
your  brave  thought  in  doing  it.  You  never  once 
thought  of  yourself,  only  of  Winnie's  peril.  Besides,  it 
was  vour  bravery  that  helped  Winnie  to  save  her  own 
life."' 

A  VACATION  STORY 

BY   RUTH    AVA   BARCIIER    (AGE    1 5) 

The  sun  had  just  peeped  over  "Spotted  Mountain"  and 
was  casting  his  warm  yellow  rays  upon  my  bedroom 
wall,  in  our  camp  at  Lake  Kenebago,  Maine.  The 
"chore-boy"  had  made  a  roaring  fire  in  the  open  grate, 
.uid  the  crackling  hickory  knots  sent  a  warm  red  glow 
through  the  room,  which  I 
was  loth  to  leave  when  the 
gong  summoned  us  to  break- 
fast in  the  main  camp. 
After  breakfast,  Mother, 
Papa,  a  few  friends,  our 
guide,  and  I  were  to  go  on 
a  deer  hunt,  far  into  the 
forest. 

We  rowed  up  the  lake 
until  we  reached  the  side 
of  the  dense  woods.  Dis- 
embarking, we  tramped  for 
an  hour  or  more,  until  we 
were  terrified  at  sight  of  an 
approaching  storm.  The 
sky  grew  darker  and  darker. 
The  wind  howled,  and  with 
a  terrific  peal  of  thunder, 
followed  by  sharp  strokes 
of  lightning,  the  storm,  in 
all  its  drenching  fury,  burst 
upon  us. 

After  groping  about  in 
the  blinding  rain  awhile,  the 
sky  cleared,  and  we  dis- 
cerned the  outlines  of  a 
rude  hut.  nestled  among  the 
pines.  Thence  we  hastened, 
and  an  aged  mountaineer 
bade  us  sit  by  the  fire  and 
dry  our  wet  garments. 

When  the  storm  had 
abated,    we    began    to    walk 

again,  through  mud  up  to  our  ankles !  Reaching  the 
beach  where  our  canoes  were  landed,  we  were  about  to 
push  off,  when  our  astonished  eyes  beheld  a  beaver, 
with  three  baby  beavers,  splashing  into  the  water 
from  a  bank  where  they  had  been  gnawing  a  young 
birch-tree  ! 

Quite  a  contrast  to  what  we  expected  to  see.  but  an 
adventure,  nevertheless,  for  beavers  are  timid,  and 
rarely  is  man  accorded  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  at 
work. 
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A  SONG  OF  SUMMER 

BY   STERLING   NORTH    (aGE  8) 

Vacation  's  come, 
•      And  in  the  trees 

The  birds  are  singing. 

I  hear  the  hum 

Of  golden  bees 

On  daisies  swinging. 

By  grassy  stream 
The  long-legged  crane 
Is  deeply  wading. 
In  pink  and  cream, 
Beyond  the  lane. 
The  sun  is  fading. 
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Helen  Belford 
Elizabeth  Brooks 
Royden  Burke 
Leslie  P.  Moyer 
Sewall  Emerson 
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Dorothy  Davis 
Dorothy  Burns 
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Hubert  Barentzen 


Edith  Pierpont 

Stickney 
Donald  Weaver 
Edith  Anna  Luke 
Rodney  Mason 
Bertha  Winkler 
Roberta  Taylor 

Myrtle  Winter 
Elizabeth  Palms  1 


Ruth  Browne 
Dorothy  Manheim 
Gertrude  Steele 
Martha  Lambert 
William  Penn 
Margreta  S.  Kerr 
Verna  Peacock 
Annie  Bainbridge 
Helen  S.  Paine 
i  Irving  Johnson 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  192 

Thf.  St  NiCHOL.'iS  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  .\lso,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  .Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  192  will  close  October  24  (for  for- 
eign members  October  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  February. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Storm,"  or  ".After  the  Storm." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "The  Open  Gate." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmitunted  ;  no  blue 
]irints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "The  Family  Pet." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "Shopping,"  or  "Going  Shopping,"  or  a  Head- 
ing for  February. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Kiddle-bo.x." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing  of  game  witli  a  camera  instead  of  \\\{h  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photograpliy "  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  J'lizc;  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  li,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aeeomfanieii  by  a  self-adJresseil  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

.\xv  reader  of  St.  Nichol.\s,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  ctSmpete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
eonvineed  beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that 
the  eontribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  OH  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles  " 
Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Chico,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  boy  nine  years  old.  I  have 
been  reading  you  for  three  years — Mother  and  I  to- 
gether. We  take  turns  reading  the  stories  out  loud. 
Afterwards  wc  talk  about  Joyce  and  Cynthia  and  Peg 
and  Marco  and  the  rest  just  as  if  they  were  live  friends 
of  ours.  I  like  Marco  best.  So  does  Mother.  My! 
but  he  was  great — never  getting  mad  or  sassy,  but  al- 
ways kind  and  polite. 

My  home  is  in  Chico,  a  very  beautiful  city  of  18,000 
population,  in  northern  California.  Chico  has  very 
many  beautiful  trees.  Years  and  years  ago,  a  man, 
named  General  Bidwell,  who  loved  trees,  planted  ave- 
nues and  boulevards  of  trees  all  over  everywhere  ro'und 
here.     We  are  glad  he  did  it  now. 

I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters  but  I  have  a  workshop 
and  a  gym  and  a  wheel.  Some  summers  I  go  to  my 
grandmother's  at  East  Aurora,  New  York.  She  has  a 
farm  called  "Pratt  Farm" — after  me.  I  mean  I  am 
named  "Pratt"  after  the  Farm.  It  is  some  farm,  with 
chickens  and  cats  and  calves  and  cows  and  a  dog  named 
"Teddy" 

This  year  I  shall  spend  my  vacation  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Pratt   Daly. 

HiLLBURN,    N.    Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sending  a  picture  of  Father 
twice,  as  a  puzzle.     I  took  the  photograph  last  year,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  to  send  it  to  you. 

I  shut  off  half  of  the  camera  shutter  and  then  took  a 
picture  with  Father  handing  his  cigar  to  space  ;  then  I 


shut  off  the  other  half,  and  Father  just  mo\ed  over  and 
took  from  space  again.  I  took  both  on  the  same  plate, 
and  you  see  the  result. 

The  puzzle  was  to  find  out  how  to  do  it. 

Emily  B.  Strong  (age  12). 


GODALMING,    EXGLAND. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have 
written  to  you,  though  I  have  taken  you  in  for  four 
years.  I  think  that  you  are  far  the  best  magazine  of 
all,  and  many  of  my  friends  think  so  too.  I  think  your 
stories  are  lovely.  "The  Lost  Prince"  excites  me  very 
much,  and  I  like  also  the  "More  than  Conquerors"  se- 
ries. 

England  is  an  exciting  country  to  live  in  now,  and  it 
is     specially    exciting    near    us.       We    are    quite     near 


Aldershot,  the  great  army  centre,  and  army  atiroplanes 
are  perpetually  flying  over  us.  Also  we  have  a  great 
camp  near  by  of  the  New  Army,  and  a  great  concentra- 
tion camp  of  German  prisoners.  A  good  many  of  them 
seem  happy  enough,  but  there  are  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
Teutons  who  are  furious  at  being  prisoners,  and  are 
burning  to  be  back  again.  One  day,  my  brother,  who  is 
a  naval  officer,  went  over  to  see  them.  At  the  sight  of 
his  uniform  they  became  perfectly  furious,  scowling, 
and  shaking  their  fists  at  him.  He  is  an  officer  in  the 
submarines. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  article  on  submarines  in 
the  February  number,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out 
something  that  was  left  out.  It  seems  there  are  two 
ways  in  which  ships  that  have  size,  speed,  and  weight 
can  defend  themselves.  One  is  by  steaming  round  in 
circles.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  aim  a  torpedo  at  a 
ship  which  does  that,  and  if  there  is  a  heavy  swell  on, 
practically  impossible.  That  is  what  my  brother  says. 
Also,  when  one  of  our  war-ships  sees  anything  resem- 
bling a  submarine  now,  it  immediately  rushes  at  it  full 
steam  ahead  and  tries  to  ram  it  before  it  can  fire.  If 
a  submarine  is  rammed  amidships,  or  its  conning  tower 
is  carried  quite  away,  it  's  done  for.  It  is  reported  that 
e^■e:l  a  steam  yacht  did  this  the  other  day. 

I  am  feeling  very  much  "in  the  war."  My  other 
brother  is  with  the  Territorial  regiment,  the  Artists' 
Rifles,  at  the  front.  One  way  or  another  I  have  nine- 
teen relations  serving,  but  four  are  lost.  My  father  is 
a  master  at  the  big  public  school  here — Charterhouse. 
A  great  many  of  the  "old  boys"  have  gone,  and  we 
often  hear  that  one  of  our  old  friends  has  been  slain. 
Several  masters  haYe  joined,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
sixth  form.  All  the  boys  are  being  drilled,  and  have 
"march  out"  twice  a  week.  If  the  war  goes  on  long, 
they  will  grow  up,  and  go,  so  it  is  just  as  well  that  they 
should  begin  training. 

Your  interested  reader. 

Honor  Rendall  (age  16). 

Rome,  Italy. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  thought  you  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  some  of  my  experiences  after  the  earthquake 
of  the  thirteenth  of  January.  The  shock  here  at  Rome 
occurred  at  about  eight  in  the  morning.  Our  house 
rocked  like  a  boat  for  a  few  moments  and  then  all  was 
over.  I  certainly  felt  rather  queer,  I  assure  you. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  news  of  the  great  disaster 
in  the  Abruzzi  a  party  of  seven  of  us.  including  an 
.American  friend  and  my  father,  were  on  our  way  to 
the  stricken  region,  equipped  with  medical  supplies  and 
rations  for  two  days.  It  took  twenty-three  hours  instead 
of  four  to  reach  Avezzano,  the  largest  town  that  was 
destroyed.  As  sufficient  help  had  arrived  here,  we 
continued  our  journey  for  seventeen  miles  up  the  track 
to  the  town  of  Pescina,  w'hich  was  in  ruins.  The  few 
survivors  were  camping  out  in  shacks  made  of  planks, 
quilts,  bales  of  straw  or  anything  that  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  a  pitiful  sight  they  were.  A  half  hour's 
walk  brought  us  to  San  Benedetto  dei  Marsi,  a  small 
town  which  was  nothing  but  one  expanse  of  ruins.  I 
don't  think  the  destruction  of  Carthage  could  have  been 
as  complete.  The  photograph  I  enclose  only  gives  a 
faint  idea  of  the  damage  done.  Very  little  aid  had 
reached  here.  We  worked  most  of  the  day  in  carrying 
the  wounded — and  many  there  were — to  the  Red  Cross 
station  on  rude,  improvised  stretchers.  The  misery  we 
saw  everywhere  cannot  be  imagined.     Only  a  few  hun- 
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dred  souls  now  remain  from  tbe  former  five  thousand. 
That  night  our  party  slept  under  some  wagons  by  the 
side  of  a  shed,  in  which  there  were  fifteen  wounded 
whom  we  cared  for.  All  the  other  relief  parties  had 
left,  saying  that  wolves  came  down  from  the  mountains 


at  night.  We  procured  water  tor  the  injured  from  a 
stream  and  distributed  bread  among  them.  Next  morn- 
ing fresh  parties  arrived  and  helped  in  carrying  the 
unfortunates  to  the  railroad.  At  noon,  being  ahnost 
exhausted  with  fatigue  and  having  witnessed  numbers 
of  heartbreaking  scenes,  we  made  our  way  in  two 
hours  to  the  town  of  Cerchio,  also  ruined  by  the  earth- 


quake. From  here  we  took  train  for  Rome  with  many 
of  our  patients,  whom  we  cared  for  until  we  arrived 
One  man  with  us,  who  had  been  under  the  ruins  for  two 
days,  lost  eighteen  of  his  family. 

Two  days  later  Father,  in  company  with  three  other 
Americans,  again  visited  Avezzano  and  S.  Benedetto 
in  two  automobiles  laden  with  clothes  and  provisions, 
bought  for  the  most  part  with  money  entrusted  to  my 
father  by  our  ambassador,  Mr.  Page. 

Your  constant  reader, 

Chas.  Fairchild  Gii.l  (age  15). 


New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   I   wrote  this  poem  all  by  myself, 
hoping  you  would  like  it. 

Truly  yours, 

Helen  Fr.\xc  (age  7). 

Ah  !     The  day  is  fine  ! 

But  I  am  ever  so  lonesome ; 

My  heart  is  so  sad 

That  I  wish  I  was  asleep. 

The  sun  shines  brightly, 

.And  not  a  cloud  is  in  the  sky; 

Yet  still  I  am  sad. 

Greenville,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  On  July  4  last  year,  we  gave  the 
beautiful  little  play  "The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  as  printed 
in  St.  Nichol.>s.  We  gave  it  in  a  garden,  and  built  a 
stage  out  from  the  pergola.  It  was  beautiful,  every  one 
said. 

The  Prince  was  dressed  in  white  and  gold,  the  Prin- 
cess in  pale  green  and  white,  the  King  in  crimson  and 
ermine,  the  Queen  in  blue  and  ermine,  and  the  pages 
in  scarlet  and  white.  The  lords  and  ladies  were  dressed 
to  represent  flowers,  and  the  fairies  to  represent  the 
seasons.  Your  interested  reader, 

Charles  I.  Watson  (age  11 ). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

>oss-words:  i.    Re-  Diagonal.     Labor  Day.     Cr 

Rajah      7.  Rh 


,  Risky. 


15.  Rests.     16,  Ro 


3.    Imbecile. 
8.  Joyfully. 


Apparent 


Languish. 
6.    Frigidly. 


Arithmetica 
log  was  4. 


ZLE.     Mr.  Smith 


Ja 


Madis 


i  6,  and  the 
third   row, 


Revi 
nips. 


Dir 


SALS.     Tennessee,     t. 
Stun,  nuts.     5.  Live,  t 
■,  Enid.     9.  Ante,  Etna. 


Bats,  stab-     3. 


Novel  Double  Acrostic.     Primals, 
United   States.     Cross-words;   i.    Journ 
ture.     4.  Entangle.     5.  Shepherd.    6.  Madhouse.     7.  Abstains.    8-  De- 
throne.    9.  Imagined.     10.  Satchels.     11.  Overture.     12.  Nestling. 

A  Kettle  of  Fish.     i.  Gudgeon.    2.  Bass.     3.  Dab.     4.  Skate,     q. 
Carp.     6,  Angler.     7.  Ling.     8.  Sole. 


pty: 


Pike 


Swastika.  From  i  to  2,  example:  2 
5,  waste:  5  to  6,  end:  6  to  7,  dilemma:  7  to  8,  axioir 
10,  ravel;  10  to  11,  law:  11  to  12,  whisper:  12  to  i 
den:  14  to  15,  novel;  15  to  16,  lot;  16  to  17,  Irembl 
18  to  19,  hot;   19  to  20,  tramp;   20  to  i,  pie. 


CONNECTI 

Deed.     6.  Edge, 
12.  Emir. 


Wo 


.  Weak.     : 

8.  Arab. 


Cade 


The  Hidden  Vehicli 


Cab  (s. 


1  bee). 


Item. 


Word-square,     t.  Wren 
Prim 


3.  Etta.     4.  Near. 


Illustrate 
more);   from  i  to  8, 
Owlet.     3.  Ounce. 

Solvers  wishing  1 


Acrostic,     Pr 
(James). 
.  Perch.     5.  Eagle. 

)  compete  for  prizes  i 

:    Answers  to  be  ac 
HOLAS  Riddle-box,  c 


als,  Cooper  (James    F< 
Toss-words:  1.  Camel. 


Connected  Words.  George  Washington.  From  i  to  2,  going:  2 
to  3,  gecko;  3104,  omega;  i  to  5.  grain;  2  to  6,  gnome;  3107,  Odeon; 
4  to  8,  along;  5  to  6,  Norse;  6  to  7,  Ellen;  8  to  7,  gamin:  9  to  5, 
spurn;  6  to  10,  endow;  7  to  it,  niece;  8  to  12,  Grant;  9  to  10,  screw: 
ri  to  10,  elbow:  11  to  12.  event:  13  to  g,  orris;  to  to  14,  water:  11  to 
15,  ennui:  12  to  16,  tench:  14  to  13,  rhino;  15  to  14,  inter;  16  to  15, 
houri. 


in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed 


J  pu; 


Tiagazine  must  be  received  n< 
■  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  Ne 


nth,  and  ; 


uldbe 


Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  July  Nu% 
Morhart— Elinor   Porter  Childs— Ellen   R.  Chishol 
Knoche  Marlatt— Marshall  A.  Best— Sam  Cohen— Eli: 
on  Symposium — Isabel  Shaw — Hube 


later  than  the  24th  of  1 
York  City. 

?  were  received  before  July  24  from  Katherine  D.  Stewart — Ruth  D.  Blodgett — Augusta 

Elisabeth    Palms    Lewis— Mary  E.    Gorham— Merle  V.    Raines— J.    B.    Fenno— Frances 

belh  Rogers— Claire  A.    Hepner— Orrin  Grimmell  Judd— Elizabeth  F.  Meyers-Arthur 

Janet  B.  Fine— Midwood— Arthur  Poulin— Allil  and  Adi— Marian  E.  Buck 


-Richard  W.  Sawtelle 


— R.  Collins  and  F,  Noble— Edmund  Burke— Evelyn  Hil 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Julv  Number  were  received  before  July  24  from  Constance  W.  McLaughlin,  6— Rebecca  Farnham.  6— Whitney 
Ashbridge,  6— Emily  Hayne,  6— Edith  A.  Lukens,  fr-H.  J,  Root,  6— t)wight  C.  Farnham,  6— Helen  A.  Vance,  6— Betty  Lowe,  6— Helen  A. 
Moulton,  6— E.  Curtis  Bennett,  6— Elisabeth  Allen,  6— Ruth  Voorhees,  5- Mayo  Story,  5— Marion  Richter,  5- Edivin  R.  Clark,  5- Ignatius 
Vado,  4— Luther  B.  Arrington,  4— Elizabeth  Townsend,  4— "Neosho,"  3— Alice  N.  Farrar.  3— Elizabeth  P.  Hobbs,  3— Sterling  Dow,  3— Joe 
Earnest,  3— Evelyn  Foster,  2— Nathan  H.  Goldstein,  2— Elizabeth  Whitney.  2-A.  E.  Griffin,  Jr  ,  z- Helen  H.  Jones.  2— Ruth  Lyon.  2— Harriet 
Dow,  2— P  V.  Campagnoni,  2— E.  E.  Schnepf.  2— E.  Porterfield,  i— R.  Herzberg,  1— M.  Howk,  i— F.  Speer,  i— M.  Turner,  t— S.  Peilte,  i  — 
G.  C.  and  G  W,,  I— J,  Dresbach,  i— N.  K.  Kohler,  i— H,  Gore,  i— C.  Copeland,  i— D,  W,  Hausman,  i— E.  B.  Perkins,  i— T.  M.  Griggs,  i— 
M.  L.  Davis,  I— H,  Drcyfach,  i— E.  Wiener,  i— M.  L.  Mulhall,  i— E,  Bell,  i- W.  Forbes,  r— B,  Haines,  i— P.  Kelt  i  — M.  Kellogg,  i— I 
nd,   I— E.    M.   Matteson,   i-C.   Haste,   i-C.  Carney,  i— J.  de  Van.   i— M.    E.   Seager,  i— H.   K.   Nichols,  i— A.   B.  Thompson,   i-K, 


chit: 


F.  Gn 


Peterson,  i — D.  Almy,  i — L.  Lipsi 

NOVEL  ACKOSTIC 

My  primals  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  writer;  and  an- 
other row  of  letters,  reading  downward,  spells  the  title 
of  one  of  this  writer's  books. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  A  kind  of  loose 
jacket  worn  by  laborers.  2.  To  become  visible.  3.  Al- 
most. 4.  Lives.  5.  To  confirm.  6.  The  German  name 
for  a  vowel-change  in  the  Germanic  languages.  7. 
Pickled.  8.  Characteristics,  g.  To  command.  10.  Per- 
taining to  a  noim. 

EDITH  piERPONT  STICKNEV  (age  15),  Honor  Member. 

SEXTUPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  SEXTUPLE 
CURTAILINGS 

{Silver  Badge,  St,  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Behead  six  letters  and  curtail  six  letters  from 

1.  The  state  of  being  illimitable,  and  leave  a  tag. 

2.  In  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  leave  a  fowl. 

3.  The  quality  of  being  invulnerable,  and  leave  epoch. 

4.  The  millionth  part  of  a  millimeter,  and  leave  sick. 

5.  In  a  chronological  manner,  and  leave  a  bulk}'  piece 
of  wood. 

6.  Heedlessly,  and  leave  a  fish  resembling  the  chub, 
found  in  northern  European  waters. 

7.  Attended  with  disadvantage,  and  leave  an  emmet. 


I— J.  Vandeventer,  i — G.  R.  Pentz 

8.  The  state  of  being  commendable,  and  leave  a  small, 
soft  lump. 

When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  be- 
headed and  curtailed,  the  initials  of  the  eight  three-let- 
ter words  remaining  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous 
epic  poem.  james  stanisewsky  (age   17). 

I-MBEDDED  WORD-SQUARE 

( Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  Afrit,  iqi;) 
o  o  o  o    •    •    •    •  I.     Upper,  Left-hand  Square:  i. 

o  o  o  o  ■  .  •  •  \  feminine  name.  2.  A  masculine 
0  0****-  •  name.  3.  K  tall,  grass-like  plant.  4. 
o  0  *  *  »  *  •  •  An  island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
-.«***  o  o  II.   Upper,    Right-hand   Square: 

.    .    t  *  *  t   0  0       I.  An  allowance.    2.  A  watercourse. 

•  •••0000       3.  Terminates.     4.  Trial. 

•  •    •    ■    0  o  o  o  III.     Lower,  Left-hand  Square  : 

I.    To    encourage.      2.   A   hard   sub- 
stance.    3.  Terminates.     4.  Trial. 

IV.  Lower.  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Part  of  the 
neck.  2.  Above.  3.  A  tiny  island  south  of  Greece.  4. 
A  heroic  poem. 

V.  Centr.^l  Square:  i.  A  happy  place.  2.  A  tropical 
fruit.     3.  A  famous  volcano.     4.  Tidy. 

EDMUND    BURKE    (age    I3). 
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DOriJLE  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  one  of  the  rows  of  letters  will  spell  the  name 
of  an  English  general,  while  the  primals  spell  the  name 
of  his  opponent  in  a  world-famous  battle. 

Cross-words  :   i.  To  graze.     2.  A  city  of  western  New 
York.     3.  A  large  city  of  Italy.     4.  Corners.     5.  A  dove. 
6.    Entertains    agreeably.      7.    Plunders.      8.    A   city    of 
Spain  famous  for  its  swords.    9.  To  enclose  in  a  cyst. 
ciLxkLES  H.  JOH.NSO.V  (age  11),  Lciiguc  Member. 

JlLuStRaTeD  zIgZaGi 

({> 


All  of  the  nine  pictured  objects  may  be  described  by 
words  of  equal  length.  When  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the 
upper,  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left- 
hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  English 
poet  who  was  born  in  October,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

AN.\GKA»I 
A  VERY  famous  man : 

1    PUSH    LfMBLR    TO    SCORCH. 

BEHEADINGS  AND  CURTAILINGS 

Ex-\MPLE:  Behead  and  curtail  a  domestic  animal,  and 
leave  a  vowel.     Answer,  c-a-t,  a. 

I  Behead  and  curtail  utility,  and  leave  a  consonant. 
2.  A  luminary,  and  leave  a  vowel.  3.  A  vase,  and  leave 
a  consonant.  4.  A  limb,  and  leave  a  consonant.  5.  A 
small  number,  and  leave  a  vowel.  6.  A  conjunction,  and 
leave  a  consonant.  7,  A  lyric  poem,  and  leave  a  con- 
sonant. 8.  A  snare,  and  leave  a  vowel.  9.  Skill,  and 
leave  a  consonant.  10.  A  weight,  and  leave  a  vowel. 
II.  Astern,  and  leave  a  consonant.     12.  To  request,  and 


leave  a  consonant.  13.  Possessed,  and  leave  a  vowel. 
14.  Part  of  a  circle,  and  leave  a  consonant.  15.  Fleshy, 
and  leave  a  vowel.  16.  Consumed,  and  lea\e  a  con- 
sonant. 17.  A  quagmire,  and  leave  a  vowel.  18.  Since, 
and  leave  a  consonant.  19.  Not  strict,  and  leave  a 
vowel. 

When  the  three-letter  words  have  been  rightly 
beheaded  and  curtailed,  the  nineteen  remaining  letters 
will  spell  a  famous  event  of  the  Revolutionary  War  that 
took  place  in  the  month  of  October. 

L.  ELS.\  LOEBER  (age  14),  League  Member. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
'^  ^  ^  S_  I.    Upper  Square  :    i,  House- 

•0  <?  (?  t  hold    pets.      2.    An    imaginary 

S  k   I    t^  monster.     3.  A  broad  smile.     4. 

■  ■    .  S.  I  hi  Ot.  l  i^      To  dispatch. 

■  •    .  ff  ^4  £  .    !•■  .  II.      Left-h.\nd    SguARE:    i. 

■  ■  .Ui  t-'^l'  .Ri  A  lump.  2.  A  pain.  3.  To 
.    .    .   lD£k  4).    S  .        avoid.     4.  To  impel. 

^-    •    •  III.      Central    Square:     i. 

t  ■    •    •  To    throw.      2.    A    certain    big 

•-*•••  lake.     3.  A  number.     4.  Act. 

IV.  RiGHT-HANO  Square: 
1.  .'Achievement.  2.  A  river  of  Spain.  3.  Mistakes.  4. 
\  portion. 

V.  Lower  Square:  i.  E>4ploit.  2-  A  feminine  name. 
3.  To  send  forth.     4.  To  fix  the  time  of. 

KATHARINE   V.    R.    CROSBV    (age    I7). 

CHARADE 

Mv  first  lives  in  the  watery  deep; 
In  my  second  children  sleep ; 
My  whole  ill-natured  is,  and  cross ; 
We  let  such  go  and  feel  no  loss. 
FREDA  KiRCHWEY  (age  12),  League  Member. 

A  POD  OF  PEAS 

E.xAiMPLE:  Take  a  pea  from  to  goad,  and  make  a  hay- 
stack.    Answer,  p-rick. 

I.  Take  a  pea  from  to  purify,  and  leave  to  drive.  2. 
Take  a  pea  from  position,  and  leave  a  filmy  fabric.  3. 
Take  a  pea  from  to  gasp,  and  leave  an  emmet.  4.  Take 
.1  pea  from  to  squeeze,  and  leave  a  measure  of  length. 
5.  Take  a  pea  from  to  frolic,  and  leave  a  song.  6.  Take 
a  pea  from  an  apologue,  and  leave  fit  for  plowing.  7. 
Take  a  pea  from  certain  tropical  trees,  and  leave  char- 
ity. 8.  Take  a  pea  from  to  argue  in  support  of  a  claim, 
and  leave  to  conduct.  9.  Take  a  pea  from  to  spring 
upon  suddenly,  and  leave  a  measure  of  weight.  10. 
Take  a  pea  from  a  caper,  and  leave  station. 

ALBERTixA  L.  PITKIN  (age  15),  League  Member. 

AN  OCTOBER  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  fifty-seven  letters  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  a  well-known  poem.  The  title  of  the  poem 
may  be  spelled  out  by  the  initials  of  the  first  nine  words 
described. 

My  36-1 1-43-4-21  is  a  pile  of  sheaves  of  grain.  My 
33-46-38-25-^6  is  a  direction  of^the  cpmgas^.  My 
55-37-^3-^-2'  IS  frequently .|,  My  Sg-{h-io-S3-^i^  is  a 
garment.  My  5'i- 12-3 1-6-45  is  a  staff.  My  27-Sf-^- 
55—24  are  scents.  My  34—40—50—22-5  is  a  flower-clus- 
.ter.  M)i  13-51-44-10-7  are  small  salamanders.  My 
3-42-g-54-=2o  is  pulls  along.  My  35-56-26-15-32  is 
part  01  a  saw.  My  18-39-14-17  is  to  foreshadow.  My 
47-1-28  is  a  presuming  person. 

ELOiSE  M.  PECKHAM   (age  13),  Hoitor  Member. 
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THE  BOYS'  LIFE  OF  MARK  TWAIN 

BY  ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

Author  of  "Mark  Twain,  a  Biography,"  "Hollow  Tree"  Stories,  etc. 

Tliis  is  the  story  of  a  boy  born  in  the  humblest  surroundings,  reared  almost  unthojit  schooling,  and  amid 
benighted  conditions  such  as  to-day  ha7'e  no  existence;  yet  who  lived  to  achieve  a  •world-wide  fame ;  to  attain 
honorary  degrees  froin  the  greatest  universities  of  America  and  Europe;  to  be  sought  by  statesmen  and 
kings;  to  be  loved  and  honored  by  all  men  in  all  lands,  and  mourned  by  thetn  when  he  died.  It  is  the  story 
of  one  of  the  world's  Z'cry  great  >nen — the  story  of  Mark  Twain. 


Chapter  I 

THE   FAMILY    OF   JOHN    CLEMENS 

A  LONG  time  ago,  back  in  the  early  years  of  an- 
other century,  a  family  named  Clemens  moved 
from  eastern  Tennessee  to  eastern  Missouri  — 
from  a  small  unheard-of  place  called  Pall  Mall, 
on  Wolf  River,  to  an  equally  small  and  unknown 
place  called  Florida,  on  a  tiny  river  named  the 
Salt. 

That  was  a  far  journey,  in  those  days,  for  rail- 
way trains  in  1835  had  not  reached  the  South 
and  West,  and  John  Clemens  and  his  family  trav- 
eled in  an  old  two-horse  barouche,  with  two 
e.xtra  riding  horses,  on  one  of  which  rode  the 
eldest  child,  Orion  Clemens,  a  boy  of  ten,  and 
on  the  other  Jennie,  a  slave  girl. 

In  the  carriage  with  the  parents  were  three 
other  children— Pamela  and  Margaret,  aged 
eight  and  five,  and  little  Benjamin,  three  years 
old.  The  time  was  spring,  the  period  of  the 
Old  South,  and  while  those  youngsters  did  not 
realize  that  they  were  passing  through  a  sort  of 
Golden  Age,  they  must  have  enjoyed  the  weeks 
of  leisurely  journeying  toward  what  was  then 
the  Far  West— the  Promised  Land. 


The  Clemens  fortunes  had  been  poor  in  Ten- 
nessee. John  Marshall  Clemens,  the  father,  was 
a  lawyer,  a  man  of  education ;  but  he  was  a 
dreamer,  too,  full  of  schemes  that  usually  failed. 
Born  in  Virginia,  he  had  grown  up  in  Kentucky, 
and  married  there  Jane  Lampton,  of  Columbia, 
a  descendant  of  the  English  Lamitons  and  the 
belle  of  her  region.  They  had  left  Kentucky  for 
Tennessee,  drifting  from  one  small  town  to  an- 
other that  was  always  smaller,  and  with  dwin- 
dling law-practice  John  Clemens  in  time  had 
been  obliged  to  open  a  poor  little  store,  which  in 
the  end  had  failed  to  pay.  Jennie  was  the  last 
of  several  slaves  he  had  inherited  from  his  Vir- 
ginia ancestors.  Besides  Jennie,  his  fortune  now 
consisted  of  the  horses  and  barouche,  a  very  lim- 
ited supply  of  money,  and  a  large  unsalable  tract 
of  East  Tennessee  land,  which  John  Clemens 
dreamed  would  one  day  bring  his  children  for- 
tune. 

Readers  of  ''The  Gilded  .\ge"  will  remember 
the  journey  of  the  Hazvkins  family  from  the 
"Knobs"  of  Tennessee  to  Missouri  and  the  im- 
portant part  in  that  story  played  by  the  "Tennes- 
see land.  '  Mark  Twain  wrote  those  chapters,  and 
while  they  are  not  history,  but  fiction,  they  are 
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based  upon  fact,  and  the  picture  they  present  of 
family  hardship  and  struggle  is  not  overdone. 
The  character  of  Colonel  Sdlos,  who  gave  the 
Haii'kmscs  a  grand  welcome  to  their  new  home, 
was  also  real.  In  life  he  was  James  Lampton, 
cousin  to  Mrs.  Clemens,  a  gentle  and  radiant 
merchant  of  dreams,  who  believed  himself  heir 
to  an  English  earldom  and  was  always  on  the 
verge  of  colossal   fortune.     With   others  of  the 


The  next  thing  was  to  find  a  home.  There 
were  twenty-one  houses  in  Florida,  and  none  of 
them  large.  The  one  selected  by  John  and  Jane 
Clemens  had  two  main  rooms  and  a  lean-to  kit- 
chen—a small  place  and  lowly— the  kind  of  a 
place  that  so  often  has  seen  the  beginning  of  ex- 
alted lives.  Christianity  began  with  a  babe  in  a 
manger;  Shakspere  first  saw  the  light  in  a  cot- 


M^ 


L  l.KMKNS  AND    HIS    FAMU.V    ON    THE    \V.\Y    FROM    EASTERN 
TENNESSEE   TO    EASTERN    MISSOURI,  IN    1835. 


Lampton  kin,  he  was  already  settled  in  Missouri 
and  had  written  back  glowing  accounts,  though 
perhaps  not  more  glowing  than  those  which  had 
come  from  another  relative,  John  Ouarles, 
brolher-in-law  to  Mrs.  Clemens,  a  jo\  ial,  whole- 
hearted optimist,  well  loved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

It  was  a  June  evening  when  the  Clemens  fam- 
ily with  the  barouche  and  the  two  outriders 
finally  arrived  in  Florida,  and  the  place  no  doubt 
seemed  attractive  enough  then,  however  it  may 
have  appeared  later.  It  was  the  end  of  a  long 
journey;  relatives  gathered  with  fond  welcome; 
prospects  seemed  bright.  Already  John  Ouarles 
had  opened  a  general  store  in  the  little  town. 
Florida,  he  said,  was  certain  to  become  a  city. 
Salt  River  would  be  made  navigable  with  a  series 
of  locks  and  dams.  He  offered  John  Clemens  a 
partnership  in  his  business. 

Quarles,  for  that  time  and  place,  was  a  rich 
man.  Besides  his  store  he  had  a  farm  and  thirty 
slaves.  His  brother-in-law's  funds,  or  lack  of 
them,  did  not  matter.  The  two  had  married  sis- 
ters—that was  capital  enough  for  his  hearty  na- 
ture. So,  almost  on  the  moment  of  arrival  in 
the  new  land,  John  Clemens  once  more  found 
himself  established  in  trade. 


tage  in  Stratford;  Lincoln  entered  the  world  by 
way  of  a  leaky  cabin  in  Kentucky,  and  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Clemens  home  in  Florida, 
on  a  bleak  autumn  day— November  30,  1835;  — 
there  was  born  one  who  under  the  name  of  Mark 
Twain  would  live  to  cheer  and  comfort  a  tired 
W'orld. 

The  name  Mark  Twain  had  not  been  thought 
of  then,  and  probably  no  one  prophesied  favora- 
bly for  the  new-comer,  who  was  small  and  feeble 
and  not  over-welcome  in  that  crowded  house- 
hold. They  named  him  Samuel,  after  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  and  added  Langhorne  for  an 
old  friend— a  goodly  burden  for  so  frail  a  way- 
farer. But  more  appropriately  they  called  him 
"Little  Sam,"  or  "Sammy,"  which  clung  to  him 
through  the  years  of  his  delicate  childhood. 

It  seems  a  curious  childhood,  as  we  think  of  it 
now.  Missouri  was  a  slave  State— Little  Sam's 
companions  were  as  often  black  as  white.  All 
the  children  of  that  time  and  locality  had  negroes 
for  playmates,  and  were  cared  for  by  them. 
They  were  fond  of  their  black  companions  and 
would  have  felt  lost  without  them.  The  negro 
children  knew  all  the  best  ways  of  doing  things- 
how  to  work  charms  and  spells,  the  best  way  to 
cure  warts  and  heal  stone-bruises,  and  to  make 
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it  rain  and  to  find  lost  money.  They  knew  what 
signs  meant,  and  dreams,  and  how  to  keep  oft" 
hoodoo ;  and  all  negroes,  old  and  young,  knew 
any  number  of  weird  tales. 

John  Clemens  must  have  prospered  during  the 
early  years  of  his  Florida  residence,  for  he 
added  another  slave  to  his  household.  Uncle 
Ned,  a  man  of  all  work,  and  he  built  a  somewhat 
larger  home,  in  one  room  of  which,  the  kitchen, 
was  a  big  fireplace.  There  was  a  wide  hearth 
and  always  plenty  of  wood,  and  here  after  sup- 
per the  children  would  gather  with  Jennie  and 
Uncle  Ned,  and  the  latter  would  tell  hair-lifting 
tales  of  ''ha'nts,"  and  lonely  roads,  and  witch- 
work  that  would  make  his  hearers  shiver  with 
terror  and  delight  and  look  furtively  over  their 
shoulders  toward  the  dark  window-panes  and  the 
hovering  shadows  on  the  walls.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  the  healthiest  entertainment,  but  it  was  the 
kind  to  cultivate  an  imagination  that  would  one 
day  produce  Tom  Sazvycr  and  Hiick  Finn. 

True,    Little    Sam    was    very    young    at    this 


John  Clemens  had  not  remained  satisfied  with 
Florida  and  his  imdertakings  there.  The  town 
had  not  kept  its  promises.  It  failed  to  grow, 
and  the  lock-and-dam  scheme  that  would  make 
Salt  River  navigable  fell  through.  Then  one  of 
the  children,  Margaret,  a  black-eyed,  rosy  little 
girl  of  nine,  suddenly  died.  This  was  in  August, 
1839.  A  month  or  two  later  the  saddened  family 
abandoned  their  Florida  home  and  moved  in 
wagons  with  their  household  furnishings  to 
Hannibal,  a  Mississippi  River  town  thirty  miles 
away.  There  was  only  one  girl  left  now,  Pa- 
mela, twelve  years  old,  but  there  was  another 
boy,  baby  Henry,  three  years  younger  than  Lit- 
tle Sam — four  boys  in  all. 

Chapter  II 

THE    NEW    HOME,    AND    UNCLE    JOHN 
QUARLES'S    FARM 

Hannibal  was  a  town  with  prospects— and  con- 
siderable trade.    It  was  slumbrous,  being  a  slave 


THE  SECOND  HOME  OF  THE  CLEMENS 
FAMILY,  AT  FLORIDA.  THIS  HOUSE,  NO 
LONGER  IN  EXISTENCE,  WAS  OFTEN 
POINTED  OUT  AS  MARK  TW.\IN'S  BIRTH- 
PLACE. 


^c^.  /^/^C 


period,  but  even  a  little  chap  of  two  or  three 
would  understand  most  of  that  fireside  talk,  and 
get  impressions  more  vivid  than  if  the  under- 
standing were  com[)lete.  He  was  barely  four 
when  this  first  chapter  of  his  life  came  to  an  end. 


town,  but  it  was  not  dead.  John  Clemens  be- 
lieved it  a  promising  place  for  business,  and 
opened  a  small  general  store  with  Orion  Clem- 
ens, now  fifteen,  a  studious  dreamy  lad,  for 
clerk. 
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The  little  city  was  also  an  attractive  place  of 
residence.  Mark  Twain  remembered  it  as  "the 
white  town  drowsing  in  the  sunshine  of  a  sum- 
mer   morning.  .  .  .  the    great    Mississippi,    the 


in  his  sleep  and  was  often  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  fretting  with  the  cold,  in  some  dark 
corner.  Once  he  heard  that  a  neighbor's  chil- 
dren had  the  measles,  and,  being  verv  anxious 


Cupyright,  1912.  by  Harper  &BrolKers. 

THE    HOUSE    IN    WHICH    MARK   TWAIN    WAS    BORN. 


magnificent  Mississippi,  rolling  its  mile-wide  tide 
along  .  .  .  the  dense  forest  away  on  the  other 
side." 

The  "white  town"  was  built  against  green 
hills,  and  overhanging  on  the  river  were  bluffs  — 
Holliday's  Hill  and  Lover's  Leap.  A  distance 
below  the  town  was  a  cave— a  wonderful  cave, 
as  every  reader  of  "Tom  Sawyer"  knows— while 
out  in  the  river,  toward  the  Illinois  shore,  was 
the  marvelous  island  that  was  one  day  to  be  the 
meeting-place  of  Tom's  pirate  band,  and  later 
to  become  the  hiding-place  of  Hiick  and  Xiggcr 
Jim. 

The  river  itself  was  full  of  interest.  It  was 
the  highway  to  the  outside  world.  Rafts  drifted 
by ;  smartly  painted  steamboats  panted  up  and 
down,  touching  to  exchange  traffic  and  travelers, 
a  never-ceasing  wonder  to  those  simple  shut-in 
dwellers,  whom  the  telegraph  and  railway  had 
not  yet  reached.  That  Hannibal  was  a  pleasant 
place  of  residence,  we  may  believe,  and  what  an 
attractive  place  for  a  little  boy  to  grow  up  in  ! 

Little  Sam.  however,  was  not  yet  ready  to  en- 
joy the  island  and  the  cave.  He  was  still  deli- 
cate—  the  least  promising  of  the  family.  He  was 
queer  and  fanciful,  and  rather  silent.    He  walked 


to  catch  the  complaint,  slipped  over  to  the  house 
and  crept  into  bed  with  an  infected  playmate. 
Some  days  later.  Little  .Sam's  relatives  gathered 
about  his  bed  to  see  him  die.  He  confessed  long 
after  that  the  scene  gratified  him.  However,  he 
survived,  and  fell  into  the  habit  of  running 
away,  usually  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

"Vou  gave  me  more  uneasiness  than  any  child 
I  had,"  his  mother  once  said  to  him  in  her  old 
age. 

"I  suppose  you  were  afraid  I  would  n't  live." 
he  suggested. 

She  looked  at  him  with  the  keen  humor  which 
had  been  her  legacy  to  him. 

"Xo.  afraid  j-ou  would."  she  said.  Which  was 
only  her  joke,  for  she  had  the  tenderest  of 
hearts,  and  like  all  mothers  had  a  weakness  for 
the  child  that  demanded  most  of  her  mother's 
care.  It  was  chiefly  on  his  account  that  she  re- 
turned each  year  to  Florida  to  spend  the  summer 
on  John  Quarles's  farm. 

If  L^ncle  John  Quarles's  farm  was  just  an  or- 
dinary Missouri  farm,  and  his  slaves  just  aver- 
age negroes,  they  certainly  never  seemed  so  to 
Little  Sam.  There  was  a  kind  of  glory  about 
everything  that  belonged  to  L'^ncle  John,  and  it 
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was  not  all  imagination,  for  some  of  the  spirit 
of  that  jovial,  kindly-hearted  man  could  hardly 
fail  to  radiate  from  his  belongings. 

The  farm  was  a  large  one  for  that  locality, 
and  the  farm-house  was  a  big  double  log-building 
—that  is,  two  buildings  with  a  roofed-over  pas- 
sage between,  where  in  summer  the  lavish  South- 
ern meals  were  served,  brought  on  in  huge  dishes 
by  the  negroes,  and  left  for  each  one  to  help 
himself.  Fried  chicken,  roast  pig,  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  venison  just  killed,  squirrels,  rabbits,  par- 
tridges, pheasants,  prairie-chickens,  green  corn, 
watermelon  — a  little  boy  who  did  not  die  on  that 
bill  of  fare  would  be  likely  to  get  well  on  it,  and 
to  Little  Sam  the  farm  proved  a  life-saver. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  heavenly  place  for  a  little 
boy.  In  the  corner  of  the  yard  there  were  hick- 
ory and  black-walnut  trees,  and  just  over  the 
fence  the  hill  sloped  past  barns  and  cribs  to  a 
brook,  a  rare  place  to  wade,  though  there  were 
forbidden  pools.  Cousin  Tabitha  Ouarles,  called 
"Puss,"  his  own  age,  was  Little  Sam's  playmate, 
and  a  slave  girl,  Mary,  who.  being  six  years 
older,  was  supposed  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
There  were  swings  in  the  big  shady  pasture, 
where  Mary  swung  her  charges  and  ran  under 
them  until  their  feet  touched  the  branches.  All 
the  woods  were  full  of  squirrels  and  birds  and 
blooming  flowers :  all  the  meadows  were  gay  with 
clover  and  butterflies,  and  musical  with  singing 
grasshoppers  and  calling  larks ;  the  fence-rows 
were  full  of  wild  blackberries :  there  were  apples 
and  peaches  in  the  orchard  and  plenty  of  melons 
ripening  in  the  corn.  Certainly  it  was  a  glorious 
place  ! 

Little  Sam  got  into  trouble  once  with  the  wa- 
termelons. One  of  them  had  not  ripened  quite 
enough  when  he  ate  several  slices  of  it.  \'ery 
soon  after  he  was  seized  with  such  terrible 
cramps  that  some  of  the  household  did  not  think 
he  could  live.     But  his  mother  said: 

"Sammy  will  pull  through.  He  was  not  born 
to  die  that  way." 

Which  was  a  true  prophecy.  Sammy's  slen- 
der constitution  withstood  the  strain.  It  was 
similarly  tested  more  than  once  during  those 
early  years. 

He  was  usually  regarded  as  a  curious  child. 
At  times  dreamy  and  silent,  again  wild-headed 
and  noisy,  with  sudden  impulses  that  sent  him 
capering  .and  swinging  his  arms  into  the  wind 
until  he  would  fall  with  shrieks  and  spasms  of 
laughter  and  madly  roll  over  and  over  in  the 
grass.  It  is  not  remembered  that  any  one  prophe- 
sied very  well  for  his  future  at  such  times. 

The  negro  quarters  on  L^ncle  John's  farm 
were  especially  fascinating.     In  one  cabin  lived  a 


bed-ridden  old  woman  whom  the  children  looked 
upon  with  awe.  She  was  said  to  be  a  thousand 
years  old  and  to  have  talked  with  Moses.  She 
had  lost  her  health  in  the  desert,  coming  out  of 
Egypt.  She  had  seen  Pharaoh  drown,  and  the 
fright  had  caused  the  bald  spot  on  her  head.  She 
could  ward  off  witches  and  dissolve  spells. 

Uncle  Dan'l  was  another  favorite,  a  kind- 
hearted,  gentle  soul,  who  long  after,  as  Siggcr 
Jim  in  the  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
tales,  would  win  world-wide  love  and  sympathy. 

Through  that  first  warm  golden  summer-time 
Little  Sam  romped  and  dreamed  and  grew.  He 
would   return   each   summer  to  the   farm  during 
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those  early  years.  It  would  become  a  beautiful 
memory.  His  mother  generally  kept  him  there 
until  the  late  fall,  when  the  chilly  evenings  made 
them  gather  around  the  wide  blazing  fireplace. 
Sixty  years  later  he  wrote : 

I  can  see  the  room  yet  with  perfect  clearness.  I  can 
see  all  its  belongings,  all  its  details  ;  the  family-room  of 
the  house,  with  the  trundle-bed  in  one  corner  and  the 
spinning-wheel  in  another — a  wheel  whose  rising  and 
falling  wail,  heard  from  a  distance,  was  the  mournfulcst 
of  all  sounds  to  me  and  made  me  homesick  and  low- 
spirited  and  filled  my  atmosphere  with  the  wandering 
spirits  of  the  dead  ;  the  vast  fireplace,  piled  high  with 
flaming  logs  from  whose  ends  a  sugary  sap  bubbled  out 
but  did  not  go  to  waste,  for  we  scraped  it  off  and  ate  it 
.  .  .  the  lazy  cat  spread  out  on  the  rough  hearthstones, 
the  drowsy  dogs  braced  against  the  jambs,  blinking ;  my 
aunt  in  one  chimney-corner,  and  my  uncle  in  the  other, 
smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe. 
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It  is  hard  not  to  tell  more  of  the  farm,  for  the 
boy  who  was  one  day  going  to  write  of  Tom  and 
Huck  and  the  rest  learned  there  so  many  things 
that  Tom  and  Huck  would  need  to  know. 

Chapter  III 


But  he  must  have  "book-learning,"'  too.  Jane 
Clemens  said.  On  his. return  to  Hannibal  that 
first  summer,  she  decided  that  Little  Sam  was 
ready  for  school.  He  was  five  years  old  and  re- 
garded as  a  "stirring  child." 

"He  drives  me .  crazy  with  his  didoes  when 
he  's  in  the  house,"  his  mother  declared,  "and 
when  he  's  out  ofit,  I  'm  expecting  every  minute 
that  some  one  will  bring  him  home  half  dead.  " 

Mark  Twain  used  to  say  that  he  had  had  nine 
narrow  escapes  from  drowning,  and  it  was  at  this 
early  age  that  he  was  brought  home  one  after- 
noon in  a  limp  state,  having  been  pulled  from  a 
deep  hole  in  Bear  Creek  by  a  slave  girl.  When 
he  was  restored,  his  mother  said : 

"I  guess  there  was  n't  much  danger.  People 
born  to  be  hanged  are  safe  in  water." 

Mark  Twain's  mother  w-as  the  original  of  Atmt 
Polly  in  the  story  of  "Tom  Sawyer,"  an  out- 
spoken, keen-witted,  charitable  woman,  whom  it 
was  good  to  know.  She  had  a  heart  full  of  pity, 
especially  for  dumb  creatures.  She  refused  to 
kill  even  flies,  and  punished  the  cat  for  catching 
mice.  She  would  drown  young  kittens  when  nec- 
essary, but  warmed  the  w'ater  for  the  purpose. 
She  could  be  strict,  however,  with  her  children, 
if  occasion  required,  and  recognized  their  faults. 
Little  Sam  was  inclined  to  elaborate  largely  on 
fact.    A  neighbor  once  said  to  her : 

"You  don't  believe  anything  that  child  says,  I 
hope." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  his  average.  I  discount  him 
ninety  per  cent.    The  rest  is  pure  gold." 

She  declared  she  was  willing  to  pay  somebody 
to  take  him  off  her  hands  for  a  part  of  each  day 
and  try  to  teach  him  "manners."  A  certain  Mrs. 
E.  Horr  was  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Horr's  school  on  Main  Street,  Hannibal. 
was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind.  There  were  pupils 
of  all  ages,  and  everything  was  taught  up  to  the 
third  reader  and  long  division.  Pupils  who  cared 
to  go  beyond  those  studies  went  to  a  Mr.  Cross, 
on  the  hill,  facing  what  is  now  the  public  square. 
Mrs.  Horr  received  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for 
each  pupil,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  were  read 
daily.  After  the  rules  came  the  ABC  class, 
whose  recitation  was  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
requiring  no  study-time. 

The  rules  of  conduct  that  first  day  interested 


Little  Sam.  lie  wondered  how  nearly  he  could 
come  to  breaking  them  and  escape.  He  experi- 
mented during  the  forenoon  and  received  a  warn- 
ing. Another  experiment  would  mean  correc- 
tion. He  did  not  expect  to  be  caught  again ;  but 
when  he  least  expected  it,  he  was  startled  by  a 
command  to'go  out  and  bring  a  stick  for  his  own 
punishment. 

This  was  rather  dazing.  It  was  sudden,  and 
then  he  did  not  know  much  about  choosing  sticks 
for  such  a  purpose.  Jane  Clemens  had  com- 
monly used  her  hand.  A  second  command  was 
needed  to  start  him  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
was  still  dazed  when  he  got  outside.  He  had  the 
forests  of  Missouri  to  select  from,  but  choice  was 
not  easy.  Everything  looked  too  big  and  com- 
petent. Even  the  smallest  switch  had  a  wiry 
look.  But  over  the  way  was  a  cooper's  shop. 
There  were  shavings  outside,  and  one  had  blown 
across  just  in  front  of  him.  He  picked  it  up, 
and,  gravely  entering  the  room,  handed  it  to 
Mrs.  Horr.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  the  first  ex- 
ample of  that  humor  which  would  one  day  make 
Little  .Sam  famous  before  ail  the  world. 

It  was  a  failure  in  this  instance.  Airs.  Horr's 
comic  side  may  have  prompted  forgiveness,  but 
discipline  must  be  maintained. 

"Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,"  she  said  (he 
had  never  heard  it  all  strung  together  in  that 
ominous  way),  "I  am  ashamed  of  you!  Tinimy 
IJunlap,  go  and  bring  a  switch  for  Sammy."  And 
the  switch  that  Jimmy  Dunlap  brought  was  of  a 
kind  to  give  Little  Sam  a  permanent  distaste  for 
school.  He  told  his  mother  at  noon  that  he  did 
not  care  for  education ;  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  a  great  man ;  that  his  desire  was  to  be  an 
Indian  and  scalp  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Horr. 
In  her  heart  Jane  Clemens  was  sorry  for  him, 
but  she  openly  said  she  was  glad  there  was  some- 
body who  could  take  him  in  hand. 

Little  Sam  went  back  to  school,  but  he  never 
learned  to  like  it.  \  school  was  ruled  with  a  rod 
in  those  days,  and  of  the  smaller  boys  Little  Sam's 
back  was  sore  as  often  as  the  next.  When  the 
days  of  early  summer  came  again;  when  from 
his  desk  he  could  see  the  sunshine  lighting  the 
soft  green  of  Holliday's  Hill,  with  the  glint  of 
the  river  and  the  purple  distance  beyond,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  to  be  shut  up  with  a  Webster 
spelling-book  and  a  cross  teacher  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  bear.  There  still  exists  a 
yellow  slip  of  paper  upon  which  in  neat,  old-fash- 
ioned penmanship  is  written  her  teacher's  com- 
mendation of  Pamela  Clemens'  "amiable  deport- 
ment and  faithful  application  to  her  studies." 

Thus  we  learn  that  Little  Sam's  sister,  eight 
years    older    than    himself,    attended    the    same 
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school,  and  that  she  was  a  good  pupil.  If  any 
such  reward  of  merit  was  ever  conferred  on  Lit- 
tle Sam,  it  has  failed  to  come  to  light.    If  he  won 
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the  love  of  his  teacher  and  playmates,  it  was 
probably  for  other  reasons. 

Yet  he  must  have  learned  somehow,  for  he 
could  read,  presently,  and  was  a  good  speller  for 
his  age. 

Chapter  IV 

EDUCATION  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 

On  their  arrival  in  Hannibal,  the  Clemens  family 
had  moved  into  a  part  of  what  was  then  the 
Pavey  Hotel.  They  could  not  have  remained 
there  long,  for  they  moved  twice  within  the  next 
few  years,  and  again  in  1844  into  a  new  house 
which  Judge  Clemens,  as  he  was  generally  called, 
had  built  on  Hill  Street  — a  house  still  standing, 
and  known  to-day  as  the  Mark  Twain  Home. 


John  Clemens  had  met  varying  fortunes  in 
Hannibal.  Neither  commerce  nor  the  practice  of 
law  had  paid.  The  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  which  he  was  elected,  returned  a  fair  income, 
but  his  business  losses  finally  had  obliged  him  to 
sell  Jennie,  the  slave  girl.  Somewhat  later  his 
business  failure  was  complete.  He  surrendered 
everything  to  his  creditors,  even  to  his  cow  and 
household  furniture,  and  relied  upon  his  law- 
[iractice  and  justice-fees.  However,  he  seems  to 
liave  kept  the  Tennessee  land,  possibly  because 
no  one  thought  it  worth  taking.  There  had  been 
offers  for  it  earlier,  but  none  that  its  owner 
would  accept.  It  appears  to  have  been  not  even 
considered  by  his  creditors,  though  his  own  faith 
in  it  never  died. 

The  struggle  for  a  time  was  very  bitter.  Orion 
Clemens,  now  seventeen,  had  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  and  assisted  the  family  with  his  wages. 
Airs.  Clemens  took  a  few  boarders.  In  the  midst 
(if  this  time  of  hardship  little  Benjamin  Clemens 
(lied.    He  was  ten  years  old. 

It  was  the  darkest  hour. 

Then  conditions  slowly  improved.  There  was 
more  law-practice  and  better  justice-fees.  By 
1844  Judge  Clemens  was  able  to  build  the  house 
mentioned  above  — a  plain,  cheap  house,  but  a 
shelter  and  a  home.  Sam  Clemens— he  was 
hardly  "Little  Sam"  any  more  — was  at  this  time 
nine  years  old.     His  boyhood  had  begun. 

Heretofore  he  had  been  just  a  child— wild  and 
mischievous,  often  e.xasperating,  but  still  a  child 
—  a  delicate  little  lad  to  be  worried  over,  moth- 
ered, or  spanked  and  put  to  bed.  Now  at  nine 
he  had  acquired  health,  with  a  sturdy  ability  to 
look  out  for  himself,  as  boys  in  such  a  commu- 
nity will.  "Sam,"  as  they  now  called  him,  was 
"grown  up"  at  nine  and  wise  for  his  years.  Not 
that  he  was  old  in  spirit  or  manner  — he  was 
never  that,  even  to  his  death  — but  he  had  learned 
a  great  number  of  things,  many  of  them  of  a 
kind  not  taught  at  school. 

He  had  learned  a  good  deal  of  natural  history 
and  botany— the  habits  of  plants,  insects,  and 
animals.  Mark  Twain's  books  bear  evidence  of 
this  early  study.  His  plants,  bugs,  and  animals 
never  do  the  wrong  things.  He  was  learning  a 
good  deal  about  men,  and  this  was  often  less 
pleasant  knowledge. 

That  was  a  day  and  locality  of  primitive  im- 
pulse and  sudden  action.  Fierce  quarrels  and 
bloodshed  were  not  rare  in  a  town  like  Hanni- 
bal. And  there  were  events  connected  with 
slavery.  Sam  once  saw  a  slave  struck  down 
and  killed  with  a  piece  of  slag  for  a  trifling  of- 
fense. He  saw  an  Abolitionist  attacked  by  a 
mob   that   would  have   lynched   him,   had  not  a 
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Methodist  minister  defended  him  on  a  plea  that 
he  must  be  crazy.  He  did  not  remember  in  later 
years  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  slave  auction,  but 
he  added : 


brother  Orion,  a  regular  attendant,  threatened  to 
drag  him  there ;  but,  as  the  thunder  got  louder, 
Sam  decided  that  he  loved  Sunday-school  and 
would  so  the  next  .Sunday  without  beinir  invited. 
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"\  am  suspicious  that  it  was  because  the  thing 
was  a  commonplace  spectacle  and  not  an  uncom- 
mon or  impressive  one." 

Readers  of  Mark  Twain's  books,  especially 
the  stories  of  Hitck  and  Tom,  will  hardly  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  these  details  of  the  author's  early 
education.  Sam,  however,  did  not  regard  them 
as  education— not  at  the  time.  Some  of  the 
things  he  saw  got  into  his  dreams.  He  set  them 
down  as  warnings,  or  punishments,  intended  to 
give  him  a  taste  for  a  better  life.  He  felt  that 
it  was  his  conscience  that  made  such  things  tor- 
ture him.  That  was  his  mother's  idea,  and  he 
had  a  high  respect  for  her  opinion  in  such  mat- 
ters. Among  other  things,  he  had  seen  her  one 
day  defy  a  vicious  and  fierce  Corsican— a  com- 
mon terror  in  the  town— who  had  chased  his 
grown  daughter  with  a  heavy  rope  in  his  hand, 
declaring  he  would  wear  it  out  on  her.  Cautious 
citizens  got  out  of  her  way,  but  Jane  Clemens 
opened  her  door  to  the  fugitive ;  then,  instead  of 
rushing  in  and  closing  it,  spread  her  arms  across 
it,  barring  hiin  out.  The  man  raved,  and  threat- 
ened her  with  the  rope,  but  she  did  not  flinch  or 
show  any  sign  of  fear.  She  stood  there  and 
shamed  and  defied  him  until  he  slunk  off,  crest- 
fallen and  conquered.  .\ny  one  as  brave  as  his 
mother  must  have  a  perfect  conscience,  Sam 
thought,  and  would  know  how  to  take  care  of  it. 
In  the  darkness  he  would  say  his  prayers,  espe- 
cially when  a  thunder-storm  was  coming,  and 
vow  to  begin  a  better  life.  He  disliked  Sunday- 
school  as  much  as  he  did  day-school,  and  once  his 


Sam's  days  were  not  all  disturbed  by  fierce 
events.  They  were  mostly  filled  with  pleasanter 
things.  There  were  picnics  sometimes,  and  ferry- 
boat excursions,  and  any  day  one  could  roam  the 
woods  or  fish,  alone  or  in  company.  The  hills 
and  woods  around  Hannibal  were  never  disap- 
pointing. There  was  the  cave  with  its  marvels. 
There  was  Bear  Creek,  where  he  had  learned  to 
swim.  He  had  seen  two  playmates  drown ;  twice, 
himself,  he  had  been  dragged  ashore,  more  dead 
than  alive.  Yet  he  had  persevered,  and  he  could 
swim  better  than  any  playmate  of  his  age. 

But  it  was  the  river  that  he  cared  for  most. 
It  was  the  pathway  that  led  to  the  great  world 
outside.  From  Lover's  Leap  he  would  look  down 
on  it  for  hours,  and  dream.  He  would  venture 
out  on  it  in  a  quietly  borrowed  boat  when  he  was 
barely  strong  enough  to  lift  an  oar.  He  learned 
to  know  all  its  moods  and  phases. 

More  than  anything  in  the  world  he  hungered 
to  make  a  trip  on  one  of  the  big,  smart  steamers 
that  were  always  passing. 

"You  can  hardly  imagine  what  it  meant,"  he 
reflected  once,  "to  a  boy  in  those  days,  shut  in 
as  we  were,  to  see  those  steamboats  pass  up  and 
down,  and  never  take  a  trip  on  them." 

It  was  at  the  mature  age  of  nine  that  he  found 
he  could  endure  this  no  longer.  One  day  when 
the  big  packet  came  down  and  stopped  at  Han- 
nibal, he  slipped  aboard  and  crept  under  one  of 
the  boats  on  the  upper  deck.  Then  the  signal- 
bells  rang,  the  steamer  backed  away  and  swung 
into  midstream ;  he  was  really  going  at  last.     He 
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crept  from  beneath  the  boat  and  sat  looking  out 
over  the  water  and  enjoying  the  scenery.  Then 
it  began  to  rain— a  regular  downpour.  He  crept 
back  under  the  boat,  but  his  legs  were  outside, 
and  one  of  the  crew  saw  him.  He  was  dragged 
out  and  at  the  next  stop  set  ashore.  It  was  the 
town  of  Louisiana,  where  there  were  Lampton 
relatives,  one  of  whom,  a  cousin,  took  him  home. 
Very  likely  the  home-coming  was  not  entirely 
pleasant,  though  a  "lesson,"'  too,  in  his  general 
education. 

And  always,  each  summer,  there  was  the  farm, 
where  his  recreation  was  no  longer  mere  girl- 
plays  and  swings,  with  a  colored  nurse  following 
about,  but  sports  with  his  older  boy-cousins,  who 
went  hunting  with  the  men,  for  partridges  by  day 
and  for  'coons  and  'possums  by  night.   Sometimes 


WHEN  YOUNG    SAM    CLEMENS    R.\N  AWAY.      -THliKE  WERE  1.4 
TON  RELATIVES,  ONE  OF  WHOM,  A  COUSIN,  TOOK  llIM  HOME 

the  little  boy  followed  the  hunters  all  night  long 
and  returned  with  them  through  the  sparkling 
and  fragrant  morning,  fresh,  hungry,  and  tri- 
umphant, just  in  time  for  breakfast.  So  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Little  Sam,  at  nine,  was  no  longer 
Little  Sam,  but  plain  Sam  Clemens,  and  grown 
up.  If  there  were  doubtful  spots  in  his  educa- 
tion—matters related  to  smoking  and  strong 
words — it  is  also  no  wonder,  and  experience  even 
in  these  lines  -was  worth  something  in  a  book 
like  "Tom  Sawyer." 

The  boy  Sam  Clemens  was  not  a  particularly 
attractive  lad.     He  was  rather  undersized,  and 


his  head  seemed  too  large  for  his  body.     He  had 
a  mass  of  light  sandy  hair,  which  he  plastered 
down  to  keep  from  curling.    His  eyes  were  keen 
and  blue  and  his  features  rather  large.     Still,  he 
had  a  fair,  delicate  complexion  w^hen  it  was  not 
blackened  by  grime  and  tan;  a  gentle,  winning 
manner;   a  smile  and   a  slow  way  of  speaking 
that  made  him  a  favorite  with'  his  companions. 
He  did  not  talk  much  and  was  thought  to  be 
rather  dull— was  certainly  so  in  most  of  his  les- 
sons—but, for  some  reason,  he  never  spoke  that 
every  playmate  in  hearing  did  not  stop,  whatever 
he  was  doing,  to  listen.     Perhaps  it  would  be  a 
plan   for  a  new  game  or  lark;  perhaps  it  was 
something  droll ;  perhaps  it  was  just  a  casual  re- 
mark that  his  peculiar  drawl  made  amusing.    His 
mother  always  referred  to  his  slow   fashion  of 
speech  as  "Sammy's  long  talk."    Her  own  speech 
was  even  more  deliberate,  though  she  seemed  not 
to  notice  it.    Sam  was  more  like  his  mother  than 
the    others.      His    brother    Henry    Clemens, 
three  years  younger,   was  as  unlike   Sam   as 
possible.     He  did  not  have  the   "long  talk," 
and  was  a  handsome,  obedient  little  fellow 
whom  the  mischievous  Sam  loved  to  tease. 
Henry    was   to   become    the   Sid   of   "Tom 
Sawyer,"   though   he   was   in   every  way   a 
finer  character  than  Sid.      With   the 
death   of    little    Benjamin,    Sam   and 
Henry  had  been  drawn  much  closer 
together,    and,    in    spite    of 
Sam's     pranks,     loved     each 
other  dearly.    For  the  pranks 
were    only    occasional,     and 
Sam's   love    for   Henry   was 
constant.   He  fought  for  him 
oftener  than  zvitli  him. 

Many    of    the    home    inci- 
dents in  the  "Tom  Sawyer" 
book  really  happened.     Sam 
did   clod    Henry    for   getting 
him    into    trouble    about    the 
colored  thread  with  which  he 
sewed  his  shirt  when  he  came  home  from  swim- 
ming; he  did  inveigle  a  lot  of  boys  into  white- 
washing a  fence  for  him ;  he  did  give  pain-killer 
to   Peter,  the  cat.     As   for  escaping  punishment 
for  his  misdeeds,  as  described  in  the  book,   this 
was  a  daily  matter,  and  his  methods  suited  the 
occasions.     For  of  course  Tom  Sai^.'ycr  was  Sam 
Clemens  himself,  almost  entirely,  as  most  readers 
of  that  book  have  imagined.     However,  we  must 
have  another  chapter  for  Tom  Saivyer  and  his 
doings— the  real   Tom  and  his  real  doings  with 
those  graceless,   lovable   associates.   Jar  Harper 
and  Huckleberry  Finn. 

( Tc^  be  conttKued. ) 
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I  never  see  her  change  them,  but  she  always  seems  to  know 

Just  when  to  see  things  pretty  small — and  when  to  make   em  grow! 
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II 

Some  days  folks  think  I  'm  'quisitive, 

And  bother  'round  a  lot; 
Her  specs  just  twinkle  as  she  'splains 

"  She  's  such  a  little  tot!" 
But  when  she  gives  me  gingerbread. 

Or  cookies,  for  a  treat. 
She  says,  "  A  great  big  girl  like  you 

Needs  lots  and  lots  to  eat!" 


I  saved  some  choc'lates  for  her  once — 

Some  teeny  little  ones — 
She  said  1  was  "an  angel"  an* 

They  looked  "as  big  as  buns"  ! 
But  when  I  dropped  my  mug,  and  made 

A  big  spot  on  the  mat. 
She  said,  "  It  won't  be  seen  at  all, 

A  little  thing  like  that !" 


I  'm  saving  all  my  pennies,  and  I  'm  going  to  buy  two  pairs 
Of  spectacles  for  Father, — the  kind  my  grandma  wears. 


che  r.eselkchalt. 

A  SECRET 


By  ,«.n,i.>io„  of  the  , 

-FROM  THE  PAIN'TIXG  BY  HEINRICH  SPERLING. 


THE  END  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY  BETH  BRADFORD  GILCHRIST 


Margaret  Wallace  put  out  a  hand  and  steadied 
herself  by  the  seat  in  front.  Through  the  win- 
dow she  could  see  the  engine  climbing  a  curve, 
the  dogged,  snorting,  panting  little  engine  that 
the  time-table  told  her  had  so  nearly  come 
to  the  end  of  the  road.  For  two  minutes  she 
watched  it  nose  its  way  into  a  fresh  fold  of  the 
hills ;  then  the  cars  straightened  into  line  and  she 
lost  it.  The  girl  straightened,  too,  and  gazed 
ahead  with  the  face  of  a  soldier  going  into  action. 
She  had  not  been  brought  up  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  shirking  situations  not  to  her  liking, 
and  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  begin  now.  Her 
nearest  approach  to  it  was  a  sudden  almost  pas- 
sionate affection  for  the  swinging,  swaying, 
jerky  bouncings  of  the  train.  She  wanted  the 
motion  to  go  on,  if  not  forever,  at  least  for  sev- 
eral hours.  The  issues  that  waited  at  the  end 
of  the  road  were  too  great  to  be  faced  without  a 
tremor. 

She  did  not  look  timid  or  panic-stricken,  this 
slender  girl  in  black  with  the  quiet  brown  eyes 
and  capable  hands,  the  piquant  nose  and  obstinate 
chin,  —  a  trifle  pale,  perhaps,  but  that  might  be 
due  to  weariness.  One  does  not  travel  eleven 
thousand  miles  without  acquiring  the  right  to  be 
tired,  and  the  dust  and  soot  of  the  train  were 
discomforting  even  to  her  cosmopolitan  experi- 
ence. 

Outside  the  car  window  the  June  hilltops 
reared  rugged  green  shoulders  against  a  blue 
New  England  sky.  From  within,  Margaret  Wal- 
lace eyed  them,  unregarding. 

What  she  saw  in  her  mind's  eye,  what  held 
her  inner  vision,  was  a  square-cut,  determined 
face  atop  a  sturdy  tweed-clad  boy's  body.  A 
smudge  of  black  brows  crossed  the  face,  and 
beneath  them  twinkled  two  mischievous  black 
eyes.  That  was  all  the  salvage  Margaret's  mem- 
ory had  secured  from  the  first  four  years  of  her 
life.  Shortly  after  her  fourth  birthday  Jack 
had  disappeared.  Something  her  mother  called 
letters  took  his  place.  In  time.  Margaret  learned 
to  call  them  letters,  too,  and  to  look  regularly  for 
the  "American  mail."  In  time,  she  gathered 
from  her  father's  conversation  that  it  had  been 
necessary  to  his  theories  to  send  his  son  home  to 
be  educated.  "A  man  ought  to  grow  up  in  his 
own  country,  sir,  go  to  school  with  his  fellows,  to 
become  the  best  kind  of  citizen.  Otherwise,  he 
never  gets  their  point  of  view,  never." 

Apparently  the  quality  of  his  daughter's  citi- 


zenship had  not  mattered.  She  had  never  been 
sent  home.  Margaret  remembered  a  year  when 
there  had  been  infrequent  references  to  some 
such  project,  allusions  her  mother  hastened  to 
assign  to  a  vague  future.  Then  it  had  become 
plainly  impossible.  Her  mother  died,  and  some 
one  must  take  care  of  her  father.  Margaret 
took  up  the  task  at  twelve.  At  seventeen,  when 
the  absent-minded  student  of  Asiatic  folk-music 
followed  his  wife,  Margaret  was  an  accom- 
plished home-maker  in  si-\  languages  and  twice 
as  many  dialects.  But  all  she  knew  of  her. 
brother  was  gleaned  from  letters  and  occasional 
snapshots,  which  somehow  seemed  less  real  than 
her  own  four-year-old  memories.  Of  course  she 
had  a  mental  picture  of  him,  compounded  of  the 
snapshots  (invariably  unsatisfactory  affairs)  and 
the  memories  and  the  letters  —  descriptions  of  his 
schools  and  the  fellows  he  knew,  sports,  and  big 
games,  and  vacations  at  "Cousin  Harriett's" — a 
composite  that  had  never  quite  focused  and  that 
grew  more  and  more  indistinct  and  blurred  as 
the  train  climbed  higher. 

She  had  no  picture  of  Cousin  Harriett.  Even 
now  she  made  no  attempt  to  form  one.  Beside 
Jack,  Cousin  Harriett  and  Cousin  Harriett's 
household  did  not  count.  It  would  have  been 
pleasant,  Margaret  thought,  if  she  could  have 
faced  the  ordeal  at  the  end  of  the  next  hour  and 
a  half  without  Cousin  Harriett  and  her  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  But  since  that  was 
clearly  impossible,  why  wi.sh  things  otherwise? 
\\  hat  was  the  use  of  wishing? 

.As  a  child  of  four,  she  remembered  passion- 
ately adoring  Jack.  She  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
she  would  like  him  now.  He  was  a  stranger, 
except  for  the  letters.  That  they  acquainted  her 
with  the  shape  and  coloring  of  his  life  was  the 
most  that  could  be  said  for  them.  Perhaps  hers 
had  done  as  little  for  him.  It  was,  of  course, 
possible  that  Jack  would  not  like  her.  She  told 
herself  quite  simply  that  her  father  had  not 
liked  her.  Neither  had  he  disliked  her.  He  had 
merely  been  too  deeply  absorbed  in  his  work  to 
think  much  about  her.  But  if  Jack  did  not  like 
her,  and  she  did  not  like  him  — .\h,  that  was  a 
different  matter  ! 

Behind  the  mask  of  her  quiet  face  Margaret 
cried  out  fiercely  against  the  course  of  life  that 
had  brewed  for  her  the  draught  of  the  next 
hours,  ^\'hen  a  girl  grew  up  with  her  brother, 
each  took  the  other  as  a  matter  of  course,  learn- 
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ing  each  other's  ways  in  the  making.  Coming 
suddenly  on  each  other  like  this,— fully  made,  so 
to  speak, — they  weighed  and  questioned.  Yet  it 
was  n't  decent  even  to  imagine  not  liking  one's 
only  brother.  It  was  cruel  to  imagine  his  not 
liking  her. 

Ordinarily.  Margaret  bestowed  little  thought 
upon  herself.  Xow  she  faced  the  fact  that  she 
must  be  different  in  countless  ways  from  the 
girls  Jack  knew.  Not  outwardly  perhaps.  Care- 
ful inspection  of  the  girls  on  steamer  and  train 
had  shown  her  that  her  clothes  were  right 
enough,  thanks  to  the  little  Yokohama 
tailor.  The  difference  lay  deeper  than 
clothes.  She  remembered  the  curiou 
amazement  of  a  girl  on  the 
steamer  who  discovered  that 
■'Miss  \\'allace"  had  never 
had  her  picture  taken.  In 
the  face  of  the  girl's  frank 
astonishment  Margaret  had 
experienced  a  sharp  sense  of 
strangeness  to  the  habits  of 
her  own  people.  \\'ould  Jack 
find  her  "queer"  ?  .\nd  how 
would  she  find  Jack  ? 

She  would  know  soon.  IKt 
train  had  been  twenty  hours  late 
into  Chicago.  Even  so,  she  should 
have  come  through  yesterday,  but  for  an 
enforced  night  at  .-Mbany.  Much  of  to-day  had 
been  spent  in  junctions.  Blessed  delays !  Now 
Jack  must  have  broken  free  from  the  examina- 
tions that  had  prevented  his  meeting  her  on  the 
road.  She  fancied  him  having  hurried  up  from 
New  Haven  to  the  station,  for  reaching  which 
he  had  sent  her  such  sijecific  directions.  "It  's 
some  stunt  to  find  the  way,"  he  had  written,  "but 
a  bit  of  all  right  when  you  get  there."  He  would 
be  on  the  platform,  waiting.  Her  heart-beats 
quickened.  It  was  a  long  way  she  had  come,  far 
longer,  it  seeired  to  her,  than  the  eleven  thousand 
miles  by  steamer  and  rail.  Since  her  clock  had 
struck  four,  she  seemed  to  have  been  traveling 
all  her  life  toward  the  station  that  was  presently 
to  bump  out  at  her  from  the  June  evening. 

\Vould  it  prove  indeed  the  end  of  her  road  — "a 
bit  of  all  right"  — when  she  got  there? 

Sunset  was  already  on  the  hills.  Suddenly  the 
girl  saw  it  with  conscious  eyes.  She  leaned  for- 
ward, a  flush  of  startled  color  brightening  her 
cheeks.  As  she  did  so,  there  came  a  bump  that 
dwarfed  all  the  other  buiups  to  smoothness.  The 
train  shuddered,  recoiled,  rocked  wildly,  and 
rolled  down  the  bank  ! 

The  first  coherent  thought  that  swung  out  of 
chaos     into     Alargaret     Wallace's    consciousness 


carried  with  it  strong  irritation.  ".\'ow  I  shall 
not  get  there  in  an  hour  !"  It  revealed  to  her 
that  her  shrinking  had  masked  a  greater  longing ! 
The  irritation  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
She  stretched  carefully  and  decided  that  she  was 
not  hurt.  Was  anybody  hurt  ?  She  tried  to  get 
out  and  found  herself  pinned  helplessly.  Beside 
her  rose  a  child's  frightened  crying,  oddly 
muffled.  She  remembered  that  at  the  last  station 
a  little  girl  had  taken  the  seat  across  the  aisle. 
"Are  you  hurt  ?  "  Margaret  asked. 
The  child  cried  on. 

"Stop!"    ordered    the    girl,    peremptorily. 
Stop  instantly." 
The  child  stopped  from  sheer  sur- 
rise. 
You    are    not    going    to    cry," 
Margaret  told  her.     "You  are 
too  big  a  girl  and  too  brave 
to  do  that.    Here  is  my  hand. 
Can    you    reach    it  ?      Now 
hold    tight.       ^'ou    are    not 
hurt,  are  you?" 
"I— don't— know."  The  words 
choked  on  a  sob. 
'I  will  help  you  find  out.     We 
will  make  a  game  of  it."     The 
soft  voice  with  its  precise  intona- 
tions,   the    speech    of    one    who    has 
never  met  a  language  in  its  disheveled  un- 
dress, threw  the  words  at  the  child  gaily.     "First, 
tell  me  your  name,  please." 
"Eunice  — Eunice  Gray." 

"I  like  that  name.  Mine  is  Margaret.  Now 
for  the  game.  "S'our  left  hand  is  the  one  I  hold, 
is  it  not  ?  " 

"No,  that  's  my  right  hand.  Oh,  I  don't  like 
this  plush}'  stuff  in  my  mouth." 

"That   is  n't  plush,"   i\Iargaret   said   promptly. 
"It  is — asphodel.     Are  you  lying  on  your  face?" 
"^'es.    What  's  asphodel ?" 

"-\  flower.  A  flower  that  grows  in  the  grass. 
Don't  think  it  is  plush  against  your  cheek.  Think 
it  is  grass  —  full  of  asphodels.  Now  I  shall  begin 
to  count.  When  I  say  three,  move  your  left  arm. 
One  — two — three  !" 
"Where  do  I  put  it  ?" 

"Brush  it  through  the  grass  gently,  very 
gently." 

"It  hits  something." 
"Something  hard?" 
".\wful  hard." 

"A  rock  amorig  the  asphodels.  Now  try  to 
move  your  left  leg.  Think  which  it  is.  You  have 
it  now  ?    One— two — three  !" 

"I  want  to  turn  over."  said  the  child  when  she 
had  reported  successfully  on  her  limbs. 
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Margaret  laughed,  a  deliberate,  reassuring  lit-  "Very,  zrry  real  fairies.     Of  course  you  know 

tie  laugh.     "That,"   she  said,   "is   another  game.       there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  fairies?" 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  magician  ?"  "Tell  me,"  said  the  child.    "Tell  me  about  them." 

"There  's  one  in  my  fairy 
book  at  home." 

"I  will  tell  you  a  secret. 
There  is  a  magician  here 
too." 

"Honest  ?'' 

"Yes— honest.  You  are  a 
princess,  a  lovely  princess. 
and  like  the  lovely  princess 
in  your  book  at  home —  She 
is  lovely,  is  she  not  ?" 

"She  's  just  bee-yeauti- 
ful !"  breathed  the  child. 

'"Like  that  princess,  you 
are  in  a  magician's  power. 
So  am  I.  for  I  am  a  princess, 
too.  This  magician  is  almost 
always  a  good  magician,  but 
he  is  very  powerful.  When 
the  bad  imps  plague  him,  he 
grows  cross  sometimes  and 
throws  princesses  into 
prison." 

"Are  we  in  prison?"  asked 
an  awed  voice. 

"Yes,  indeed !"  Margaret 
said  cheerfully.  "But  re- 
member the  grass  full  of 
asphodels  under  your  cheek. 
You  cannot  turn  over  be- 
cause the  magician  will  not 
let  you,  that  is,  not  just  yet. 
He  cannot  help  what  we  do 
when  the  good  fairies  set  us 
free.     Listen !" 

"Anybody  down  there  ?" 
called  a  ringing  voice  di- 
rectly above  them. 

"Two."  Margaret  lifted 
the  words  clearly.  "We  are 
not  hurt,  but  we  cannot  get 
out." 

"We  '11  fi.x  that.  Just  a 
minute  now." 

Wood  splintered  under  the 
blows  of  an  ax.  Confused 
sounds  came  down  to  the  two 
under  the  wreckage,  sounds  "'''^^'  '"""'^ 

of  strain  and  struggle. 

"The  fairies  are  coming,"  the  girl  told  Eunice. 
"They  are  fighting  the  magician,  fighting  him 
with  steel  and  with  their  bare  hands  to  let  us  out 
of  prison." 

"Real  fairies?    Are  they  rcair'  asked  the  child. 


NOT    TR.WEL   ELEVE!J    THOUSAND    MILES    WITHOLT 
ACQUIRING    THE    EIGHT    TO    BE    TIRED." 

So  Margaret  told  about  fairies,  talking  out  of 
a  mind  stored  alike  with  Arabian  musings  and 
far-Eastern  dreamings.  Strange,  fantastic,  cu- 
rious lore  it  was  to  which  Eunice  Gray  listened, 
absorbed.      She    forgot   both   prickly   plush   and 
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imagined  asphodels:  she  failed  to  notice  how  the 
minutes  passed.  Voices  and  sounds  had  no 
power  to  disturb  her  so  long  as  that  one  soft 
clear  voice,  so  near  her  ear,  kept  on. 

Early  in  the  telling,  space  opened  above  Mar- 
garet. A  dark  sun-tanned  young  face  appeared 
in  the  opening :  a  hand  reached  down  to  her. 

"Now  !"  commanded  the  brisk,  ringing  tones. 
"Pull  your  feet  clear  and  put  up  your  hands." 

"A  great  yellow  dragon?"  came  the  muffled 
ecstasy  of  lips  against  plush.  The  hand  in  Mar- 
garet's squeezed  excitedly. 

"The  little  girl  first,"  Margaret  pleaded.  "She 
might  be  lonely  without  me." 

"Where—     Oh,  I  see." 

The  face  bent  lower,  the  black  eyes  peered 
keenly  under  the  wreckage,  studying  its  distorteil 
mass. 

Over  his  shoulder  he  spoke.    "Pass  the  saw." 

Very  carefully,  very  slowly  Margaret  drew 
herself  nearer  to  the  child's  head.  The  little 
body  lay  as  yet  inextricably  cut  off  from  succor. 
Margaret  set  her  lips  to  the  pink  car  and  told  on, 
entrancingly.  Above  she  could  see  the  rescuers. 
Their  figures  loomed  against  a  twilight  sky.  A 
star  began  to  burn  above  the  early  dusk  of  the 
woods.  Lanterns  appeared.  Her  eyes  followed 
the  motions  of  the  active  figure  with  the  saw. 
He  was  so  strong,  so  splendid,  what  she  would 
like  Jack  to  be. 

Now  and  then  he  spoke  to  her.  ".All  right 
down  there?  Let  us  know  if  you  want  anything. 
We  've  got  to  rip  away  most  of  this  pile  to  get 
her  out." 

Once  she  asked  him.  "Is  any  one  — badly  hurt?" 

"Nobody  that  I  know  of.  Engineer  's  the 
worst.    They  're  still  working  at  the  other  car." 

Once  a  new  voice,  gruff,  imperative,  barked 
out  of  the  invisible.  "Want  any  help  here?  "  And 
the  crisp  ringing  tones  she  liked  answered: 
"Catch  hold  and  push.  Not  there !  You  '11 
bring  it  all  down  if  you  touch  that." 

And  still  she  told  on,  racking  her  brain  for 
forgotten  stories,  discarding,  adapting,  embroid- 
ering, weaving  a  magic  world  whose  wonders 
caught  the  child  up  out  of  all  sense  of  the  things 
around  her.  The  older  girl  seemed  to  herself 
only  a  voice,  an  endless  voice  that  w-ould  never 
stop,  that  perhaps  could  not  stop  if  it  would. 

Then  the  clinging  hand  let  go  reluctantly,  and 
the  little  girl  was  lifted  out  overhead.  Again  the 
dark  young  face  bent  down  to  Margaret.  The 
brows  were  a  black  smudge  in  the  fitful  light. 
She  started  to  rise  and  felt  herself  swung  up  in 
strong  arms  into  a  dream  where  lanterns  flick- 
ered and  people  crowded  about,  and  a  hatless 
disheveled  woman,  clasping  the  child  who  had  sat 


across  the  aisle,  clamored  to  take  her  away; 
where  she  tried  to  walk  and  stumbled  from  sheer 
stiffness,  and  eventually  found  herself  seated  by 
the  road-bed  at  the  side  of  a  spare,  beak-nosed 
woman  who  was  eating  a  sandwich.  Sandwiches 
were  in  Margaret's  hands,  too.  While  she  nibbled, 
her  eyes  followed  an  active  figure  that  ranged  in 
and  out  of  the  lantern  light.  There  were  other 
figures,  also  active,  also  inspecting  the  wreck; 
Margaret  saw  only  one. 

With  the  suddenness  of  a  jack-in-the-box  he 
.shot  up  before  her.    "Oh,  here  you  are  !" 

She  offered  him  a  sandwich. 

"Thanks.  Golly,  but  that  tastes  good  !  How 
far  do  you  go  ?" 

"To  the  end  of  the  road." 

"Then  you  want  to  get  into  one  of  these  autos 
straight  away.    They  're  going  to  motor  us  in." 

The  beak-nosed  woman  followed  them.  He 
handed  her  into  the  tonneau  of  a  five-passenger 
and  turned  to  Margaret. 

"This  your  bag?  " 

"Ves.    \\'here  did  you  find  it?" 

"Among  the  splinters.  I-Ceep  the  seat  for  me, 
will  you  ?" 

He  darted  away,  and  Margaret  sank  down  with 
a  novel  sensation  of  being  cared  for,  —  she  who 
for  five  years  now  had  borne  the  brunt  of  looking 
out  for  two.  A  minute  later  he  was  back,  wrap- 
ping something  about  the  shoulders  of  the  spare 
woman,  holding  a  man's  coat  up  to  Margaret. 

"Better  put  it  on.    Vou  '11  be  cold  riding." 

"P>ut  you  —  " 

"I  'm  warm  enough." 

He  snapped  the  door  .shut  and  the  car 
started. 

For  a  minute  it  slid  over  the  ground  in  silence. 
Then  the  front  seat  threw  out  a  query,  the  spare 
woman  answered,  and  the  inevitable  wordy  re- 
hearsal of  the  accident  began.  Lender  cover  of 
the  talk  the  boy  and  girl  sat  silent. 

"Do  you  mind  my  telling  j'ou  —  I  "ve  got  to 
anyhow,"  the  boy  said  at  last,  "that  you  're  all 
right?  All  right!  My  sister  went  through  yes- 
terday, and  I  thought  I  could  n't  stand  it  to  have 
anything  interfere  with  my  getting  on  quick.  but- 
Well,  nobody  was  killed,  and  I  'm  glad  of  the 
spill,    ^^'hat  were  you  telling  that  kid?" 

"Fairy  stories,"  said  Margaret,  softly. 

"I  caught  a  word  now  and  then.  Took  me 
back  to  when  I  was  a  kid  myself  — on  the  other 
side  of  the  world." 

The  girl's  heart  stopped  beating.  She  turned 
toward  him. 

"On  the  other— side  of  — the  world?"  she  fal- 
tered. "Why.  that  is  where  I  learned  them.  Who 
are  you?     ll'lio  arc  yonT' 
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She  could  not  see  his   face  distinctly,  but  the 
arm  that  steadied  her  was  trembling. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  're  my  sister,  you  plucky  lit- 


voice  spoke  beside  the  open  door  of  the  tonneau. 
"Mat  tire,"  it  drawled.  "I  guess  you  two  will 
have  to  let  me  git  at  what  's  under  that  seat  if  we 


"■DUN  T    TELL    MB   YOU     RE    MY    SISTER,   YOU    PLUCKY    LITTLE    KID,  YUU  ! '" 

tie  kid,  you  !     I  say.  did  n't  she  go  through  yes-       make  out  to  push  through  to  the  end  o'  the  road 
terday?"  this  evenin'." 

"Jack .'"  breathed  Margaret.  The  boy  sprang  out  and  the  girl  followed  him. 

"I  don't  have  to  push  through,"  she  said  hap- 
SoMEWH.^T  later  a  voice  penetrated  their  con-  pily,  under  her  breath,  her  arm  in  her  brother's. 
sciousness.     The  car  was  resting  quietly,  and  the       "I  got  there  an  hour  ago." 
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(  Photogrnphs.  :u!lh  one  excefHon,  token  ky  E    Miiller.  Jr.) 
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One  reads  that  the  English  f'rc-d  read  nought  bat- 
tle-ship Formidable  has  been  torpedoed  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine:  that  the  German  armored  cruiser 
Bliiclier  has  been  sunk  by  the  British  battle- 
cruiser  Lion ;  that  a  German  torpedo  sank  the 
super-dreadnought  Audacious:  or  that  the  ligiit 
cruisers  of  the  enemy  formed  a  screen  about  this 
or  that  vessel,  but  were  driven  off  by  the  pro- 
tected cruisers.  The  destroyers  are  depicted  as 
rescuing  many  sailors,  and  a  torpedo-boat  ren- 
ders valuable  service  by  towing  in  a  disabled 
depot-ship.  Or  we  read  that  all  the  German  ves- 
sels except  one  succeeded  in  reaching  the  protec- 
tion of  their  mine-field. 

The  list  of  italicized  words  might  be  increased 
considerably  if  one  considers  the  fighting  units  in 
the  air — the  Zeppelins.  Tanbes.  Parsii'als.  mono- 
planes, and  biplanes.  The  purpose  of  this  article 
is,  however,  to  make  plain  the  terms  applied  to 
naval  forces:  to  show  wherein  an  armored  cruiser 
differs  from  a  protected  one.— the  distinction 
between  pre-dreadnoughts.  dreadnoughts,  and  ,f»- 
per-drcadnoughts.  — to  compare  the  duties  of  de- 
stroyers with  those  of  torpedo-boats;  to  tell  why 
submarines  may  perhaps  be  "hovered"  by  their 
"parent-ships,"  etc. 

When    in    Spanish    War   days    Captain    Clark 


made  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  battle-ship  Oregon 
famous  by  bringing  her  around  Cape  Horn  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  his  great  ship 
was  one  of  the  mightiest  afloat,  able  successfully 
to  exchange  broadsides  with  any  ship  on  the 
seven  seas.  Yet  to-day,  were  the  Oregon  placed 
in  line  against  any  of  her  modern  sisters  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  a  very  short  time  she 
would  lie  a  battered  hulk  before  their  guns.  So 
rapid  has  been  the  development  of  naval  archi- 
tecture that  ten  years  is  approximately  the  life 
of  a  battle-ship  as  a  unit  fit  to  be  reckoned  with 
first-class  fighting  ships. 

It  has  been  stated  that  on  the  morning  preced- 
ing the  battle  between  the  Monitor  and  the  iron- 
plated  Merrimac  the  fighting  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain  consisted  of  over  two  hundred  ships,  and 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  it  boasted 
only  two  — the  Warrior  and  her  sister  ironclad. 
This  drastic  reduction  was  on  account  of  the 
proved  superiority  of  ironclads  over  wooden 
ships,  as  shown  by  the  battle  between  the  two 
American  vessels. 

In  a  modified  degree,  the  same  state  of  affairs 
obtained  when  Great  Britain  commissioned  her 
first  dreadnought  ten  j-ears  ago.  That  vessel, 
bearing    the    name    Dreadnought,    established    a 
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classification  that  compelled  all  previous  battle- 
ships to  be  known  as  prc-drcadnougltts;  and  after 
a  short  time,  when  still  larger  calibered  and  more 
numerous  guns,  coupled  with  greater  speed  and 


ships  designed,  or  improved,  upon  the   now   fa- 
mous first  dreadnought. 

This   first  ship  carried   a   total   of  ten    12-inch 
guns,  in   five  turrets,  three  of  the  turrets  being 


M.\KI.\G    23    KNOTS 


NOTE  BY  THE  PHOTOGR.^PHliR  ON  ■•  SN.\P.SH0TT1NG '■  A  DREADNOUGHT  COMING  AT  FULL  SPEED. 


I  knew  the  course  off  Rockland,  M. 
set  out  in  my  motor-boat  from  Rockls 
i'ork  appeared  on  the  horizon,  makir 
across  her  bow  and  stopped  the  en^ii 
our  little  craft  to  wait  until  the  last 
50  yards  on  either  side  of  her  into 
training  in  facing  danger  to  secure  an  artist: 


I  the 


bridge  i 


see  men  running 

foot  or  engulfed  by  the  foaming  bow-wave.      But  j 

several  yards  only.     The  bow-wave   seized  us  and  spun 

or  other,  the  little  motor-boat  stayed  right  side  up,  and  we  ma 

at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  I  did  not  think  further  about  th. 

I  developed  the  plate  I  found  that  I  had  secured  the  most  ren 

at  full  speed  which  has  ever  been  taken E.  MUller,  Jr. 

better  shell-resisting  armor,  were  placed  upon 
vessels  of  her  class,  the  new  ships  became  known 
as  super-dreadnoughts. 

In  the  meantime,  all  nations  had  been  quick  to 
recognize  the  tremendously  increased  all-round 
effectiveness  of  the  new  vessels,  and  for  their 
first  line  of  offense  and  defense  built  only  battle- 


which  the  AVtf-J'or^  had  been  ordered  to  cover  on  her  high-speed  trial,  and  early  in  the  morning  I 

I  intercept  her.     After  we  had  bobbed  about  for  several  hours  on  the  long  Atlantic  swell,  the  New- 

jre  than  23  knots  an  hour.     When  she  had  reached  a  point  about  half  a  mile  from  us,  we  ran  directly 

that  there  should  be  no  vibration  to  cloud  the  picture.     I  took  my  camera  and  stood  on  the  stem  of 

at  which  escape  would  be  possible.     As  the  huge  ship  plowed  nearer  and  nearer,  lifting  the  swells  for 

th  bow-waves,  I  was  seized  by  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  snap  the  shutter  and  escape  ;  but  my 

picture  came  to  my  aid,  and  I  held  my  place  on  the  bobbing  stern  until  the  onrushing  monster  was 

the  cockpit,  and  yelled  to  the  mechanic  to  start  the  engine.     The  engine  refused 

:ine  over  and  over.     The  battle-ship  loomed  up  gigantically  above  us,  and  I  could 

re  seemed  to  be  no  chance  whatever  to  avoid  being  crushed  under  the  steel  fore- 

about  to  jump,  the  engine  started  and  we  cleared  the  side  of  the  battle-ship  by 

ut  like  a  top,  until  it  seemed  that  we  would  surely  "  turn  turtle."     But.  somehow 

e  for  Rockland  with  our  nerves  decidedly  unstrung.     My  camera  had  been  lying 

picture  until  I  reached  my  studio  in  New  York.     Then,  to  my  amazement,  when 

irkable  picture  of  my  career,  and  perhaps  the  finest  picture  of  a  battle-ship  racing 


on  the  centre  line,  and  the  remaining  two  ar- 
ranged one  to  starboard  and  one  to  port.  This 
gave  her  a  bow  and  stern  fire  of  si.x  12-inch  and 
a  broadside  delivery  of  eight  12-inch  guns.  The 
great  disadvantage  of  this  arrangement  was  that 
the  second  turret  on  the  centre  line  had  the  fire 
of  its  guns  masked  forward,  and  they  could  only 
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and  has  a  speed  of  23  knots, 
of  ten  14-inch  guns  and  twenty-' 


\V    OF   U.  S.    Sll  I  ' 

powerful  unit  of  the  United  States  Navy  nww  in 
Her  beam  is  os  feet,  her  draught  28,  and   she  cai 
;  5-inch  Runs.     She  is  a  sister  ship  of  the  7V.i 


r  of  57  officers  and  1 


be  fought  on  cither  broadside,  while  the  two  side 
turrets  obtained  but  a  limited  arc  of  fire.  In 
subsequent  British  shii)S  the  second  turret  for- 
ward was  raised,  giving  the  vessel  an  end-on  fire 
of  eight  guns.  The  port  and  starboard  turrets 
were,  however,  retained  in  tlie  same  position. 

The  naval  designers  of  the  United  States  solved 
the  problem  of  turret  dis])osition  by  placing  all 


The  original  dreadnouKht.  with  a  main  battery  of  ten  12-inch 
guns.  Showing  how  the  fire  of  the  second  forward  pair  is  masked 
by  the  turret  ahead. 


readnought,  with  a  nial 

1  batterj'  of  eight 

.5-inrh 

g  the  sweeping   all-rou 

nd  range  of  fire. 

Some- 

three  guns  on  each  turr 

et. 

guns.     Sho 


their  turrets  on  the  centre  line  of  the  ship,  thus 
making  available  all  their  guns  on  either  broad- 
side, and  obtaining  an  end-on  fire  by  elevating 
the  rearmost  turrets  so  that  they  fired  over  the 
forward  ones. 


On  the  latest  dreadnoughts  13. 5-.  14-,  15-,  and 
even,  so  it  is  rumored,  16-inch  guns  are  being 
mounted.  Their  armor  is  of  varying  strength, 
being  generally  composed  of  a  very  thick  water- 
line  belt,  tapering  to  four  or  si.x  inches  at  the 
bow  or  stern,  and,  above  this,  side-armor  of  eight 
and  ten  inches  in  thickness.  The  turrets,  con- 
ning-tower.  and  all  the  vitals  of  the  great  ships 
are  heavily  encased  in  armor.  The  speed  of  the 
ships  is  usually  about  twenty-two  knots,  but,  as 
each  new  super-dreadnought  comes  off  the  stocks, 
the  displacement  is  increased,  permitting  of 
greater  efliciency  in  all  departments  — guns,  ar- 
mor, and  speed.  These  are  the  "ships  of  the  line" 
of  the  olden  days.  Their  business  is  to  fight,  and, 
although  their  speed  has  increased  with  their 
displacement,  their  main  duty  is  to  give  and  to 
lake  hard  knocks.  Their  great  guns  hurl  a  shell 
weighing  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  and  in 
the  recent  North  Sea  battle  they  found  the  mark 
at  a  distance  of  nine  and  one  half  miles,  while, 
in  the  Dardanelles  bombardment,  the  Queen 
Ethabcth  hurled  her  one-ton  shells  over  a  space 
of  nearly  fifteen  miles.  Besides  their  battery 
of  great  guns,  the  battle-ship  of  to-day  mounts 
also  ten,  twelve,  and  even  sixteen  6-inch  guns, 
besides  a  powerful  defense  of  rapid-fire  pieces 
for  repelling  torpedo  and  submarine  attacks. 

Battlc'Ciuisers  are  comparatively  a  new  de- 
velopment in  naval  architecture.  At  present,  the 
United  States  does  not  possess  a  single  one  of 
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these  magnificent  vessels.  If  the  naval  student 
were  to-day  asked  what  class  of  vessel  in  the 
present  war  has  so  far  proved  most  effective.  I 
am  quite  sure  he  would  reply,  "The  submarine 
and  the  battle-cruiser."  Let 
us  consider  the  battle-cruisers 
while  classifying  ships. 

These  great  vessels  were 
first  introduced  by  Great 
Britain,  and  already  in  the 
present  war  they  have  nearly 
all  been  in  action  and  their 
value  fully  proved.  In  the 
Falkland  Islands  engagement 
It  was  the  two  battle-cruisers 
Inflexible  and  Invincible 
which  battered  to  pieces  and 
sunk  the  squadron  of  the 
German  admiral.  Without 
the  presence  of  these  two 
great  ships,  the  British  fleet 
would  probably  have  been 
vanquished.  The  British 
Government  succeeded  in 
dispatching  the  two  giants  to  reinforce  their 
squadron  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Germans, 
and  Admiral  Sturdee,  taking  advantage  of  the 
singularly  land-locked  harbor  of  Port  Stanley, 
in  the  Falklands,  concealed  their  presence  until 
after  he  had  drawn  the  five  German  vessels  well 
within  range  by  exposing  his  weaker  ships  as  a 
bait  in  the  offing.  Then,  when  once  the  action 
had  well  developed,  the  long,  gray  forms  of  the 


Again,  in  the  two  North  Sea  actions  the  battle- 
cruiser  has  demonstrated  its  worth.  Admiral 
Beatty  had  under  his  command  even  more  power- 
ful vessels  of  this  class  than  had  his  colleague. 


THE    BRITISH    E ATTLE-CKUISER   /./OJV. 


monster  battle-cruisers  came  tearing  out  at  a 
twenty-five  knot  speed,  their  12-inch  guns  opened 
fire,  and  the  fight  became  one  of  battle-cruisers 
against  armored  cruisers.     The  result  we  know. 


FIRST-CLASS    BATTI.E-SHIP    /.Ol/S/J.WI. 

Admiral  Sturdee,  for  the  Lion,  the  Tiger,  and 
the  Princess  Royal  all  mount  eight  13.5-inch 
guns,  two  in  each  turret,  placed,  after  the  United 
States  plan,  on  the  centre  line.  Besides  these, 
they  carry  sixteen  4-inch  or  twelve  6-inch  guns, 
and  their  armor-belt  is  nine  inches  in  thickness, 
as  against  seven  inches  in  the  two  cruisers  taking 
part  in  the  Falkland  Islands  battle.  The  two 
other  battle-cruisers  in  Admiral  Beatty"s  squad- 
ron are  almost  identical  with 
the  two  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Sturdee.  The  speed  of 
the  Tiger  on  her  trial  trip 
was  28.5  knots  per  hour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  was 
but  little  slower.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  in  the  "well 
contested  running-fight"  with 
the  Germans  they  developed 
a  speed  of  nearly  thirty-five 
miles  per  hour.  These  bat- 
tle-cruisers burn  oil  as  well 
as  coal. 

The  distinguishing  differ- 
ence, then,  between  battle- 
ships and  battle-cruisers  is: 
first,  battle-cruisers  carry  the 
same  caliber  of  guns,  but 
fewer  of  them  than  does  the 
battle-ship ;  second,  the  armor  of  the  cruiser  is 
not  so  thick;,  third,  they  possess  greater  speed, 
enabling  them  to  bring  into  action  at  high  speed 
their  great  guns ;  fourth,  their  radius  of  action  is 
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greater  than  that  of  the  battle-ship  — that  is,  their 
coal-  and  oil-supply  and  general  maintenance  ar- 
rangements are  larger,  permitting  them  to  steam 
greater  distances  without  going  into  port. 


them  to  fight.  Indeed,  it  would  almost  appear 
that  the  day  of  the  armored  cruiser  is  over;  that 
cruisers  in  the  future  will  either  be  battle-cruis- 
ers, or  light  cruisers  possessing  tremendous 
speed,  which  will  enable  them 
to  do  their  work  and  get 
away  from  the  powerful  ships 
when  cornered. 

Protected  cruisers.  These 
ships  are  frequently  as  large 
as  the  armored  ones,  but  their 
main  distinguishing  differ- 
ence is  that  they  possess  no 
armored  belt.  They  are  pro- 
tected, instead  of  armored. 
Their  protection  usually  con- 
sists of  a  curved  armored 
deck    inside,    instead    of    an 


To  sum  up,  they  possess, 
roughly  speaking,  about  two 
thirds  of  the  hitting  power 
and  defense  of  the  battle- 
ship, but  their  greater  speed 
permits  them  to  take  their 
tremendous  powers  of  of- 
fense and  defense  to  any 
part  of  the  threatened  line  in 
much  quicker  time  than  can 
the  battle-ship. 

Armored  cruisers  are  less 
powerful  than  battle-cruis- 
ers. They  have  not  such  powerful  guns  or  armor 
as  the  latter ;  neither  can  they  steam  as  fast.  The 
United  States  has  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
armored  cruiser  afloat.  They  usually  mount  a 
large  number  of  8-,  9-,  or  lo-inch  guns,  with  a 
secondary  battery  of  4-,  5-,  or  6-inch  guns,  be- 
sides the  usual  number  of  machine-  and  rapid-fire 
guns.  Their  armor-belt  is  sometimes  as  thick  as 
that  of  the  battle-cruiser,  but  they  cannot  steam 
at  the  tremendous  speed  of  the  latter  class  of  ship. 

The  British  Good  Hope  and  Monmouth,  sunk 
by  the  Germans  off  the  coast  of  Chili  in  Novem- 
ber, were  armored  cruisers ;  so  were  the  two 
German  ships  Seluiriiliorst  and  Gneisenau.  sent 
to  the  bottom  by  .Admiral  Sturdee's  battle-cruisers 
in  December  last  oft'  the  Falkland  Islands.  Their 
batteries  of  eight  8-inch  guns  were  almost  power- 
less before  the  mighty  salvo  of  the  12-inch  guns, 
while  the  speed  of  the  British  battle-cruisers  en- 
abled them  to  overhaul   the  Germans  and   force 
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armored  belt  outside,  which  of  course  is  a  much 
lighter  defense  than  that  of  the  armored  cruiser. 

The  main  object  of  war-ship  designers,  when 
dealing  with  armor,  is  to  protect  what  is  called 
"the  vitals"  of  the  ship  — to  so  shield  the  craft 
that  its  engines,  its  buoyancy,  and  its  steaming 
qualities  shall  not  be  endangered.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  armored  ships  they  rely  on  a  belt,  sup- 
plementing that  by  interior  defenses,  such  as  an 
armored  deck,  the  arrangement  of  coal-bunkers, 
etc.  In  the  protected  class  of  ships  the  belt  is 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  the  stability  of 
the  vessel  is  assured  by  an  armored  deck  curved 
over  the  sides,  by  the  disposition  of  the  bunkers, 
etc.  The  gun  positions,  too,  in  armored  ships  are 
heavily  encased,  while  on  the  protected  class  this 
defense  is  lighter,  usually  consisting  of  shields 
instead  of  turrets. 

The  United  States  is  well  supplied  with  pro- 
tected cruisers.     You  will  usually  be  able  to  dis- 
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■THE  DESTROYER  SHOOTS  ALONG  WITH  THE  VELOCITY 
OF  AN  EXPRESS-TRAIN." 
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tingnish  them  by  remembering  that  medium-sized 
cities  give  their  names  to  them.  In  fact,  in  this 
connection  it  is  quite  useful  to  remember  that,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  United  States  Xavj-  the  battle-ships 
and  large  armored  cruisers  are  named  after 
States :  that  sometimes  the  largest  cities  give 
their  names  to  armored  cruisers,  while  the  smaller 
cruisers  are  named,  as  we  have  said,  after  less 


The  light  cruiser  is  unarmored.  It  possesses  no 
belt,  no  armored  deck,  but  relies  only  on  its  steel 
walls  to  keep  out  the  shells  of  its  foe.  It  is  fast, 
and  light  of  draft,  enabling  it  to  penetrate  into 
shallow  waters,  to  reconnoiter,  to  chase  and  to 
bring  to  action  the  "destroyers"  of  its  enemy. 
It  is  a  "scout"  ship:  it  forms  a  "fringe"  around 
the  advancing  fleet  of  heavier  vessels,  and  guards 


important  cities;  that  the  names  of  our  illustri- 
ous men  are  given  to  torpedo-boats,  while  sub- 
marines are  distinguished  by  letters  and  num- 
bers. A  little  observation  in  this  respect  will 
quickly  give  one  a  line  on  the  class  of  United 
States  ships,  and  when  one  reads  that  "The  L'.S.S. 
Arkansas  has  called  at  Malta,"  he  will  at  once 
understand  that  an  American  first-class  battle- 
ship is  touching  at  the  Mediterranean  port:  or 
when  he  notes  the  cabled  news  that  "L'.S.S. 
Xashzille  is  coaling  at  Hong-Kong,"  he  will  un- 
derstand that  a  United  States  protected  cruiser 
is  replenishing  her  bunkers  at  the  far  eastern 
port. 

The  probable  future  for  the  protected  cruiser 
is  that  it  will  increase  in  size  and  speed :  that  it 
will  be  merged  into  the  present  armored  cruiser: 
and  that  in  company  with  the  latter  it  will  be 
eventuallv  absorbed  bv  the   great  battle-cruiser. 


them  against  destroyer,  torpedo-boat,  or  subma- 
rine attack ;  it  sometimes  acts  as  "mother"  or 
"parent"  to  the  latter  class  of  boats. 

The  duties  demanded  of  the  light  cruiser  are 
heavy.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  contradictory 
statement,  but  is  a  fact.  The  eyes  of  its  crew 
must  ever  be  "peeled"'— watching,  waiting  and 
alert,  for  the  first  sign  of  danger ;  ready  to  rush 
in  and  succor  its  dependent  destroyers,  torpedo- 
boats,  or  submarines,  or  equally  ready  to  charge 
in  and  annihilate  the  same  vessels  of  its  enemy 
by  the  fire  of  its  4-  and  6-inch  guns.  Sometimes 
it  is  given  to  one  of  these  ships  to  carve  for 
itself  an  immortal  name,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
German  Emdcn.  which  by  its  adroitness  man- 
aged to  elude  its  enemy  for  so  long  a  period, 
doing,  in  the  meantime,  incalculable  damage  to 
the  shipping  of  its  country's  foes,  until  finally 
brought  to  book  bv  H..W.5.  Sidi:e\. 
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1,  well  under  way.  which  runs  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  is  made  from  the  heavy  smoke  caused  by  the  oil  burners.  1  his  smoke 
Iter  for  many  hours,  which  enables  the  Destroyers  to  make  attacks  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy.  They  have  done  remark- 
irk  ofiF  Narragansett  Bay  within  the  last  few  months,  demonstrating  this  particular  phase  of  warfare,  which  has  proven  that  they  can  either 
attack  or  defend  a  Battle-ship  Fleet  by  "  blanketing  "  the  fleet  in  case  of  defense  or  screening  themselves  while  attacking.  Ever>*  one  of  our  sub- 
marines has  been  disabled  by  these  Destroyers,  and  this  battle-practice  has  proved  them  to  be  the  most  useful  boats  in  our  Navy,  as  they  are 
able  to  cross  the  ocean  many  times,  being  four  hundred  tons  larger  than  our  former  Destroyers. 


The  United  States  has  many  vessels  of  this 
class.  As  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  naval 
craft,  there  is  a  constant  change  in  its  size, 
power,  and  speed,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
in  the  future,  the  destroyer  and  the  light  cruiser 
may  be  merged  into  one  fast,  powerful,  hard- 
hitting light  ship. 

Destroyers.  In  these  vessels  the  romance  of 
the  service,  perhaps  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  submarine,  reaches  its  greatest  intensity. 
If  one  has  ever  seen  one  in  manoeuvers  or  in 
action,  it  is  a  sight  he  will  never  forget.  It 
shoots  along  with  the  velocity'  of  an  express- 
train,  its  bows  cased-in  for  one  third  of  its 
length,  protecting  the  craft  from  "taking  it 
green,"  or  from  the  drenching  spray  whirled  up 
as  the  boat  tears  along;  each  slender  mast,  with 
its  little  bit  of  bunting  standing  out  like  a  painted 
tin  flag  in  the  fierce  onrush ;  its  three  or  four 
funnels  belching  volumes  of  dense  smoke,  occa- 
sionally streaked  by  a  red  flame ;  its  long,  low- 
lying  rail  aft  almost  awash,  and  behind  it  a 
maelstrom  of  seething,  roaring  foam.  Forward, 
behind  its  thin  shield,  is  the  long,  inquiring  bar- 
rel of   its  3-   or  4-inch  gun,   and,  on   the   bridge 


above,  the  figure  of  its  youthful  officer,  clinging 
to  the  spidery  superstructure,  peering  with  in- 
tense eyes  through  his  glasses  into  the  wild  waste 
of  gray  waters  beyond. 

The  destroyer  was  designed  some  years  ago  to 
prey  upon  the  torpedo-boat  —  hence  its  name, 
"torpedo-boat  destroyer,"  now  shortened  to  "de- 
stroyer." It  was  designed  and  built  to  be  faster 
than  the  torpedo-boat,  so  that  it  might  overhaul 
and  sink  the  pest  of  the  sea  with  its  hail  of  4- 
inch  shells.  It  has  grown  in  size  until  now  it 
has  reached  a  displacement  of  between  two  and 
three  thousand  tons ;  frequently  carries  three  and 
even  four  4-inch  guns :  can  steam  at  forty  miles 
and  more  per  hour,  and  keep  the  sea  for  long 
periods. 

It  can  readily  overhaul  and  shoot  to  bits  the 
torpedo-boat,  and  by  reason  of  its  great  speed  it 
is  able  to  avoid  the  deadly  submarine:  in  fact, 
several  instances  are  on  record  in  the  present 
war  where  it  has  even  charged  down  and  sunk 
the  slinker  of  the  sea.  The  destroyer  was  ex- 
pected to  do  much  in  the  present  war.  and  it  has 
fully  lived  up  to  expectations.  It  is  gratifying 
for  us  to  know  that  our  Government  possesses  a 
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large  number  of  these  dashing,  daring  knights 
of  the  sea. 

The  day  of  the  small  torpedo-boat  in  the  navy 
would  appear  to  be  almost  over.  By  reason  of 
its  smaller  displacement  it  cannot  compete  either 
in  speed,  power,  or  sea-keeping  ability  with  its 
enemy,  the  destroyer.  It  is  still  being  built  and 
will  continue  to  be  built  for  some  years,  but  ap- 
parently its  only  usefulness 
will  lie  in  the  fact  that,  by 
reason  of  its  lesser  draft,  it 
can  enter  shoal  waters  from 
which  the  destroyer  is  de- 
barred, or  it  may  act  as  con- 
voy, and  do  duty  on  patrol 
and  scout  work,  although  for 
all  these  the  destroyer  ap- 
pears to  be  better  fitted.  In 
all  probability  the  torpedo- 
boat  will  grow  to  the  size  of 
the  destroyer,  and  the  latter 
will  increase  until  its  dis- 
placement is  little  below  that 
of  the  present  scout-cruiser. 

The  exploits  of  the  snh- 
marinc  have  been  so  her- 
alded that  its  fame  is  now 
widely  sung.  Sir  Perc\' 
Scott,  the  great  British  naval 
tactician  and  expert.  Ions 
ago  predicted  that  the  sub- 
marine would  come  into  its 
own,  and  to  a  great  extent 
his  prophecy  has  been  veri- 
fied. The  Germans  have 
indeed  wrought  havoc  with  their  daringly  han- 
dled under-water  craft,  but  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  situation  brings  out  the  conclusions  that 
the  submarine  has  not  by  any  means  rung  the 


knell  of  the  great  battle-ship  and  battle- 
cruiser.  Until  the  submarine  shall  be  capable  of 
keeping  the  sea  for  long  periods,  the  command 
of  the  ocean  will  still  rest,  as  it  does  to-day,  with 
that  power  whose  capital  ships  can  stay  there  in 
fair  or  foul  weather,  and  which  can  meet  and 
fight  successfully  their  opponent's  capital  ships, 
or  prevent  them  from  venturing  forth. 


The  projections  (which  can  be  withdr 


No  case  is  yet  on  record  of  any  submarine  tor- 
pedoing a  ship  moving  at  any  great  speed.  All 
the  disasters  to  the  British  navy  have  occurred 
while  its  ships  were  either  stationary  or  moving 
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slowly ;  and  again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
nearly  all  these  disasters  have  happened  to  more 
or  less  antiquated  vessels,  for  with  the  exception  of 
H.M.S.  Audacious,  concerning  which  we  have  no 
authentic  information,  almost 
all  the  torpedoed  British 
ships  were  of  the  older 
classes.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
great  number  of  well-in- 
formed naval  students,  ves- 
sels moving  at  good  speed 
and  protected  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  rapid-fire  guns  are 
still  practically  immune  from 
successful  under-water  at- 
tack. Indeed,  if  this  were 
not  so,  the  British  navy  would 
not  at  the  present  time  hold 
the  command  of  the  sea  that 
it  does.  The  war-ships  of 
this  navy  still  go  and  come 
where  they  will  upon  the 
ocean ;  they  still  have  prac- 
tically the  complete  command 
of  the  sea.  Not  without  dis- 
asters, to  be  sure,  but  war 
cannot  be  undertaken  with- 
out risks  and  some  disasters. 
It  is  the  main  object  attained 
or  lost  that  constitutes  the 
victor  or  the  defeated,  and 
the  assertion  that  Great 
Britain  rules  the  waves  to- 
day even  more  completely 
than  she  did  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  will 
not  be  denied  by  any  close 
follower  of  the  great  naval 
operations. 

It  is  possible  that  the 
value  of  the  submarine  in 
the  future  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  means  of  the 
"hovering"  system  —  that 
mother-ships  may  be  con- 
structed in  which  the  sub-  °'"'''' 
marine  may  be  carried  to  the 

scene  of  operations,  and  then  liberated  for  the 
discharge  of  its  deadly  work.  Indeed,  such 
ships  are  stated  to  be  already  in  existence :  but 
granting  this,  a  mother-ship  "'hovering"  a  sul)- 
niarine  could  be  hunted  down  by  a  powerful 
battle-cruiser,  escorted  by  destroyers  which  would 
seek  out  and  annihilate  the  released  submarine, 
while  the  mother-ship  fell  before  the  great  guns 
of  the  battle-cruiser.  Apparently,  the  value  of 
the  under-water  craft  will  depend  for  a  long  time 


upon  its  remaining  comparatively  close  to  its 
home  port,  to  which,  after  destroying  its  victim, 
it  can  return  again  quickly. 

Speed  is  the  great  protection  of  the  great  bat- 
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tie-ships  and  cruisers ;  and  so  long  as  they  can 
steam  fast  and  keep  moving,  the  danger  from 
submarines  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be. 

The  submarine  in  its  present  state  has  three 
great,  almost  disastrous,  deficiencies,  viz. :  lack  of 
radius  of  action ;  its  slow  speed :  and  its  inability 
to  strike  without  frequently  coming  to  the  sur- 
face for  observations.  The  capital  ships  still 
hold  "the  command  of  the  sea." 


TV  SHEPHERD  E?\D 
OF  TUSCANY-- 


Sy. 


K^theritjeD-Cather 


April  had  come,  bringing  flower  and  bird  weather  to 

the  sweet  Italian  land  of  Tnscany,  and  even  along  the 

Apennine  slopes,  where  the  blossom  carpet  was  not 

so  heavy  as  in  the  sunny  lowlands,  buttercups  and  wild 

datYodils  made  golden  rugs  beneath  the  ilex-trees.    They 

stretched  away  in  shining  patches  to  the  vine-draped  Fie- 

sole  hills,  from  which  other  rugs  of  gayer  bloom  and  richer 

verdure  sloped  down  to  the  silver  Arno.     Blue  skies  above, 

bird  song  and  blossom  breath  sweetening  the  air,  it  was  surely 

a  time  for  merrymaking  and  joyous  words.     Yet  two  boys  in 

charge  of  a  flock  on  the  hills  above  X'espignano  looked  at  each 

other  with  e.xcited  faces,  and  the  older  one  spoke  so  angrily  to 

his  companion  that  the  lad  winced  as  if  struck. 

"You  have  so  little  courage  that  even  if  you  go.  you  won't 
amount  to  anything.  So  stay  here,  because  you  're  not  brave 
enough  to  try  the  world  !" 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  younger  were  wide  with  hurt  surprise. 
■'Do  you  mean  that  you  think  me  a  coward,  Pasquali?"  he 
asked,  his  sensitive  lips  quivering  as  if  it  required  an  effort  to 
keep  back  the  tears. 

Pasquali  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  fond  of  Giotto,  and 
had  not  meant  to  grieve  him,  yet  he  felt  provoked  because  he 
did  not  agree  to  his  plan. 

"Xot  exactly  that,"  he  replied  more  gently.  "But  can't  you 
see  that,  as  long  as  we  stay  here  in  Vespignano,  we  must  go 
on  herding  sheep,  while  yonder  in  the  city  there  is  a  chance 
of  becoming  rich?" 

And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  down  to  where  Florence 
lay  in  her  valley  beside  the  .\rno,  all  white  and  gold  against 
the  blue  of  the  Lucca  mountains,  like  a  bit  of  fairy-land. 

"It  is  beautiful  there.  Giotto,"  he  urged;  "with  marble 
palaces  instead  of  peasant  huts,  and  the  people  wear  fine 
clothes,  and  are  happy.     Come  along,  and  be  something 
bigger  than  a  shepherd." 

For  a  minute,  Giotto's  face  was  afire  with  anticipa- 
tion. He  knew  that  Cimabue,  the  greatest  of  Italian 
painters,  would  come  soon  to  decorate  the  castello,  and 
that  the  count  was  sending  men  to  the  city  next  day  to 
be  his  escort.  For  weeks,  Pasquali  had  been  urging  him 
to  run  away  and  join  the  cavalcade  beyond  Fiesole.  from 
which  point  they  could  travel  along  together,  and,  as 
members  of  the  noble's  train,  gain  admission  to  Flor- 
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ence,  which  would  not  be  possible  for  two  boys 
alone.  Pasquali  had  a  golden  flow  of  words, 
and  so  dazzling  was  his  picture  of  the  luxurious 
life  they  might  lead  there,  that  Giotto  was  al- 
most persuaded.  But  it  was  only  for  a  minute. 
Then   he   shook   his   head,   and   answered :   '"No, 

Father  needs  me  here.     Be-  

sides,  I  have  no  money,  and 
even  if  it  does  seem  cow- 
ardly, I-  am  afraid  to  go  to 
the  city  without  even  a  lira." 

Pasquali  laughed,  not 
pleasantly  but  with  a  sneer, 
as  if  to  mock  the  fears  of  his 
companion.  He  was  two 
years  older,  and  so  large  and 
strong  that  he  looked  like 
a  man.  Little  he  hesitated 
about  leaving  Vespignano, 
and  was  so  confident  of  his 
ability  to  make  his  way  any- 
where that  he  pressed  his 
timid  friend  with  promises 
to  look  out  for  him. 

"You  can  send  money 
home  to  your  father,  and  even 
if  it  is  a  little  hard  at  first, 
anything  will  be  better  than 
this  lonely  life  of  herding." 

But  as  Giotto  looked  at  the 
white-fleeced  sheep  aromid 
him,  and  then  at  the  village 
below,  he  thought  differ- 
ently. He  saw  his  grand- 
father, too  old  to  follow  a 
herd  now,  laughing  with 
some  of  the  children,  as  if 
all  the  world  were  glad,  and 
his  sister  Teresa,  dark-eyed 
and  graceful,  go  singing  into 
the  hut  where  his  grand- 
mother sat  spinning.  Just 
beyond,  white-haired  Ar- 
mando, bent  and  feeble  too, 
hobbled  along  on  his  stick, 
beckoning  and  smiling  to 
those  who  hailed  him  as 
he  passed,  while  gay  young  Serafino,  who  had 
broken  a  leg  a  fortnight  before  while  rescuing  a 
lamb  from  a  precipice,  was  taking  the  sun  and 
trying  to  gain  strength  to  go  back  to  his  flock. 
Shepherd  folk  all  were  they,  and  there  were  no 
merrier  hearts  in  Tuscany.  So  if  those  could  be 
happy  who  had  never  seen  the  city  except  as 
they  looked  down  on  its  gleaming  towers  from 
the  hills  where  they  pastured  their  flocks,  it  did 
n't   seem   a  bad  life   after  all.     The   ilex-tufted 


slopes  that  Pasquali  was  so  eager  to  leave  were 
home  to  Giotto.  He  was  born  in  a  hut  below, 
and,  as  far  back  as  his  memory  went,  could  look 
out  of  its  northern  window  on  the  Apennines. 
And  there  had  always  been  the  music  of  the 
Mugone   stream,    now   yellow   and    muddy,   now 
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shimmering  like  a  silver  ribbon  flung  down  from 
the  peaks,  as  it  hurried  away  to  join  the  Arno. 
Pasquali  was  an  orphan,  and  had  lived  in  many 
places,  one  of  which  was  as  dear  as  another. 
But  to  the  boy  who  had  never  been  beyond  the 
grazing  lands,  there  was  only  one  home  spot, 
and  that  was  in  Vespignano.  Why,  then,  should 
he  leave  it  for  a  place  where  he  would  be  friend- 
less and  might  perhaps  have  to  go  hungry?  And 
that  question  he  put  to  Pasquali. 
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"Besides."  he  continued,  "herding  does  n't 
seem  so  dreadful.  I  love  my  sheep,  and  often 
when  the  hours  seem  long  I  make  pictures  in  the 
sand.    Then  I  forget  that  I  am  lonely." 

Pasquali  sneered.  "Stay  on  and  be  a  shepherd 
if  you  think  the  life  so  fine.  But  look  out  that 
the  count  never  catches  you  drawing  when  you 
are  out  with  the  sheep,  for  he  will  tell  your  fa- 
ther, and  then  there  will  be  trouble.  But  I  mean 
to  be  a  great  man,  and  do  something  finer  than 
follow  a  flock." 

And  he  strode  away  before  Giotto  could  tell 
him  that  once,  when  he  was  drawing,  the  count 
had  come  by,  and,  instead  of  making  trouble,  had 
seemed  much  interested. 

Pasquali  kept  his  word  and  went  away  that 
night,  and,  in  the  days  that  followed,  Giotto 
wondered  much  about  him,  hoping  he  would  be 
successful  in  the  city.  Of  course  no  word  came 
back,  for  at  that  time  letters  had  to  go  by  courier, 
which  cost  so  much  that  only  the  rich  sent  mes- 
sages, while  the  poor  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
wondering  and  hoping.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
the  lad  would  be  able  to  make  his  way,  for  he 
was  so  big  and  strong  that  of  cour.se  people 
would  give  him  work,  and  Giotto  even  planned 
for  the  time  when  he  might  appeal  to  him. 

"When  I  am  older  and  can  earn  more,"  he 
mused,  "I  will  go  and  ask  Pasquali  to  help  me 
find  work;  for,  if  I  send  a  few  lire  home  each 
week,  it  will  not  be  hard  for  Father." 

For  little  did  he  dream  that  a  time  would  come 
when  he  would  not  need  Pasquali's  aid,  and  that 
Florence  would  be  as  proud  of  him  as  of  her 
most  illustrious  prince. 

Several  days  later,  as  be  ate  his  lunch  on  the 
hillside,  he  heard  the  blare  of  trumpets  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  Cimabue  the  painter,  and  saw 
the  train  go  up  to  the  castle  gate.  The  splen- 
didly groomed  horses  held  their  plumed  heads 
high,  while  gold  and  silver  mountings  on  saddle 
and  bridle  made  them  seem  like  fairy  steeds. 
Banners  and  pennants  floated,  and  brighter  even 
than  the  scarlet  coats  of  the  attendants  was  the 
artist's  crimson  mantle :  and,  as  the  solitary  lad 
watched  the  gorgeous  cavalcade  go  into  the  court- 
yard and  out  of  sight,  he  thought  that  to  be  a 
painter  must  be  better  than  to  be  a  prince.  Then, 
taking  up  a  piece  of  slate  he  had  found  that 
morning,  he  began  making  pictures  of  his  sheep. 

Everything  else  went  out  of  his  mind.  He  for- 
got that  he  was  a  peasant  and  lived  in  a  poor 
hut,  forgot  everything  in  his  love  of  sketching, 
and.  as  soon  as  one  picture  was  finished,  he 
rubbed  it  out  and  made  another.  Sometimes  a 
lamb  came  up,  caressing  him  with  its  velvet  nose, 
or  a  soft-eyed  ewe  lay  down  at  his  feet.     But  he 


did  not  know  it.  Nor  did  he  hear  hoofs  advan- 
cing from  behind,  or  see  two  riders  alight  from 
their  mounts.  He  was  still  lost  in  his  drawing 
when  a  voice  said,  "This  is  the  shepherd  lad  of 
whom  I  told  you,  the  one  who  makes  pictures  in 
the  sand." 

(iiotto  jumped  in  alarm.  He  knew  it  was  the 
count  who  spoke,  and  feared  that  he  would  be 
angry  because  he  had  not  greeted  him  as  the 
low-born  should  those  of  rank.  But  the  noble- 
man was  not  displeased,  for  he  thought  of  some- 
thing finer  than  .social  distinction,  and,  taking 
the  slate  from  the  weather-browned  hand,  he 
gave  it  to  his  companion. 

"See,  Cimabue !"  he  said.  "This  is  how  he 
passes  his  lonely  hours." 

Giotto  caught  the  name  and  it  thrilled  him. 
Cimabue !  The  king  of  Italian  painters !  He 
would  laugh  at  such  poor  sketching. 

"Oh,  sire,  it  is  not  worth  looking  at !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  did  it  just  to  keep  from  being  lonely." 

But  Giovanni  Cimabue  did  look  at  the  slate, 
and,  as  he  examined  it,  spoke  some  words  to  the 
count  that  the  boy  did  not  understand.  Then  he 
asked,  "Would  you  like  to  be  a  painter?" 

".'\  painter !"  Giotto  repeated.  "Oh,  yes,  sire. 
But  that  is  impossible,  for  Father  is  poor,  and  I 
must  tend  sheep." 

"Opportunities  come  to  those  who  deserve 
them,"  the  great  man  replied,  "and  there  is  some- 
thing for  you  beside  a  shepherd's  life." 

Then  the  two  rode  away,  and,  as  they  went, 
Giotto  wondered  what  Cimabue  meant.  But  he 
had  not  very  long  to  wonder,  for  that  same  night 
they  came  to  the  peasant  hut  to  ask  that  he  might 
study  painting._  The  decorations  at  the  castle 
would  reciuire  some  weeks,  and  when  the  artist 
returned  to  Florence  he  would  take  the  lad  into 
his  workshop.  .At  first  it  seemed  impossible  that 
such  a  lovely  thing  could  come  to  a  herd  boy, 
but  when  his  father  gave  his  word,  and  thanked 
both  count  and  painter,  he  wondered  what  Pas- 
quali would  think,  Pasquali,  who  had  taunted  him 
with  being  too  much  of  a  coward  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  the  city. 

Giotto  did  not  lead  bis  sheep  to  the  slopes  next 
day,  nor  any  day  thereafter.  But  all  through  the 
golden  summer,  when  around  Fiesole  were  bil- 
lows of  many-colored  bloom,  and  his  own  hills  of 
\'espignano  were  painted  with  orange  and  russet, 
he  worked  with  Cimabue  at  the  castle.  Every 
morning,  when  the  sunrise  tints  still  hung  like 
flaming  poppies  along  the  peaks,  he  went  from  the 
hut  in  the  village,  and  he  came  back  again  at 
night  to  dream  of  his  brushes  and  colors.  The 
count  let  one  of  his  own  shepherds  tend  the  Bon- 
done  flock,  so  his  studies  brought  no  hardship  to 
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his  people,  and.  as  all  the  villagers  loved  him,  so 
all  were  glad  tliat  he  was  to  he  a  painter. 

Meanwhile,  in  fair  Florence,  Pasquali  was 
learning  that  the  city  is  a  monster  waiting  to  de- 
vour those  who  approach  her  friendless  and 
empty-handed.      Day   after   day  he   tramped   the 
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Streets  from  one  shop  to  another,  and  up  to 
doors  of  great  houses  where  many  servants  were 
employed,  looking  for  work,  and  always  he  was 
met  with  the  question,  ''What  can  you  do?" 

"In  \'espignano  I  was  a  shepherd."  he  would 
reply.     "But  tiie  life  was  dull,  so  I  came  away." 

"Better  go  hack,"  those  disposed  to  he  kind 
would  say.  "The  city  is  no  place  for  country 
lads."  While  others  drove  him  away  witii  angry 
words. 


I'or  weeks  he  slept  under  the  sky  and  ale  the 
hread  of  charily.  Then,  sick  and  discouraged,  he 
started  back  to  \'espignano. 

Giotto,  on  his  way  home  from  the  castle  one 
evening,  saw  the  weary,  foot-sore  lad  go  toward 
the  hut  that  had  once  been  his  home,  and  won- 
dered if  it  could  be  Pasquali, 
who  had  been  so  eager  to 
get  away.  Hunger  had  made 
hollows  in  his  cheeks,  and 
only  the  soft,  dark  eyes,  and 
the  hair  curling  about  the 
brow  in  the  old  way  made 
him  sure  it  was  his  friend. 
"Pasquali  mio,"  he  called, 
falling  into  the  tender  speech 
of  the  old  shepherd  days. 
■'Why  are  you  back?  Did  n't 
you  like  the  city?" 

"The  city !"  the  boy  re- 
peated in  horror.  'Tt  is  a 
black  hole  of  misery  to  those 
without  money.  It  were  bet- 
ter had  I  stayed  here  with 
the  sheep,  because  now  per- 
haps I  cannot  get  any  sheep 
to  tend." 

Giotto  forgot  that  the  boy 
had  scorned  him  for  not  be- 
ing brave  enough  to  try  the 
world.  He  thought  only  that 
his  friend  was  troubled, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  help 
him. 

"I  am  sure  you  can,"  he 
comforted.  "Come  home 
with  me  to-night,  and  to- 
morrow I  will  ask  the  count 
to  give  you  work." 

So  the  two  went  together 
to  the  hut,  where  the  shep- 
herd, fare  seemed  good  in- 
deed to  the  discouraged  lad ; 
and  the  ne.xt  day,  although  he 
had  all  the  help  he  really 
needed,  the  count  pitied  the 
runaway  and  took  him  back. 
The  frosts  came,  and  the  chestnut-trees  on  the 
slopes  wore  coats  of  bronze.  The  walls  of  the 
castello  had  been  beautified  until  nothing  was 
left  to  be  done,  and  the  painter  prepared  to  leave 
\'espignano.  Then  Giotto  went  to  the  city,  the 
same  F'lorence  in  which  Pasquali  had  urged  him 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  spring.  But  he  did  not 
steal  away  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  He  went  in- 
stead as  one  who  departs  with  honor.  All  the 
shei)herds  of  the  vallev  met  to  sav  good-by,  and 
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the  count  himself,  and  Cimabue,  the  painter,  rode 
beside  him.  No  knight  faring  forth  to  conquest 
ever  rode  with  higher  hopes  in  his  breast,  and 
few  have  gone  to  greater  honors.  Hard  work 
awaited  him  in  the  studio  of  the  master,  for 
Cimabue  was  an  exacting  teacher,  and  knew 
that,  no  matter  hnw  gifted,  one  does  not  excel 
except  by  painstaking,  persistent  effort  of  both 
hand  and  lirain.  But  he  was  an  appreciative 
teacher  as  well,  and  nothing  pleased  him  as  much 
as  some  new  evidence  of  genius  in  the  boy  in 
whom  be  had  such  great  faith. 

Once  he  went  away  from  the  workshop,  leav- 
ing Giotto  busy  there.  The  boy  kept  to  bis  paint- 
ing for  a  while,  then,  stopping  to  look  at  the  half- 
finished  work  of  his  master,  a  mischievous  idea 
possessed  him.  Seizing  a  brush,  he  painted  a  fly 
on  the  nose  of  the  figure  on  the  canvas,  and  so 
lifelike  was  bis  portrayal,  that,  when  Cimabue 
returned,  he  tried  to  brush  it  away  with  his  hand, 
before  be  discovered  the  trick  his  pupil  had 
played  on  him.  Yet  he  was  not  angry,  for  it 
was  but  another  proof  tliat  the  boy  kejit  his  eyes 
open  and  studied  everything  around  him,  with- 
out doing  which  no  one  can  hope  to  be  a  painter. 

^'ears  passed,  and  Florence  became  a  fairer 
and  more  glorious  city  because  a  peasant  lad  from 
the  iiortbern  bills  had  taken  up  his  abnde  there. 


He  became  an  architect  as  well  as  a  painter,  and, 
whenever  a  new  palace  was  to  be  builded  or  an 
old  one  needed  beautifying,  it  was  Giotto  who 
was  chosen  for  the  work,  because  no  one  in  Italy 
wrought  such  wonders  as  he.  The  lords  of  the 
land  called  him  from  one  city  to  another.  Naples, 
Pisa,  Raveinia,  Assisi,  and  even  imperial  Rome, 
clamored  for  a  show  of  his  genius;  and,  when- 
ever he  gave  his  time  to  a  piece  of  work,  it  was 
as  if  a  fairy  hand  had  touched  it. 

But  in  Florence  his  heart  seemed  to  rest,  and 
there  he  put  forth  his  noblest  effort.  Those  who 
followed  strove  to  make  their  work  as  fine  as  his, 
so  the  city  of  the  Arno  came  to  be  a  place  of 
wonderful  achievement. 

The  story  of  its  loveliness  has  spread  to  every 
land,  and  to-day  it  is  the  treasure-house  of  Italy, 
possessing  an  untold  wealth  of  art  and  some  of 
the  noblest  buildings  in  the  world,  the  most  won- 
derful among  them  having  been  glorified  by  the 
hand  of  Giotto. 

"Ciiotto's  Campanile,"  men  still  call  the  match- 
less bell-tower  that  rises  beside  the  Duonio.  But 
of  the  thousands  who  go  there  to  see  it,  only  a 
few  know  that  he  who  planned  and  partly  built 
it  was  once  a  shepherd  whom  Cinia1)ue  fnund 
drawing  on  a  ])icce  of  slate  as  be  tended  his 
flocks  on  the  bills  of  Tuscany. 
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Chapter  I 

THE   HOUSE  IN   CHARLTON  STREET 

It  was  five  o'clock  and  a  very  dull,  dark  after- 
noon in  Charlton  Street.  One  by  one  the  lights 
had  twinkled  out  in  all  the  little  two-story-and- 
dormer-windowed  houses  on  the  block,  — in  all  but 
one.  The  parlor  windows  of  this  house  were  still 
unlit,  but  behind  the  flower-box  in  one  of  them  a 
hand  could  be  seen  moving  aside  the  white  cur- 
tains at  frequent  intervals  and  a  dim  face  peering 
anxiously  into  the  dusk. 

At  ten  minutes  past  five  precisely,  two  trim 
girl-figures  turned  the  corner  of  Varick  Street, 
hurried  down  the  block,  raced  to  the  steps  of  this 
same  house,  and  waved  frantically  at  the  dark 
windows.  An  answering  wave  saluted  them  from 
between  the  parted  curtains.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment lights  twinkled  out  from  the  windows,  and 
a  quick  hand  pulled  down  the  shades  with  a  jerk, 
shutting  out  the  dim  street  for  the  night.  But 
back  of  the  drawn  shades  a  small  figure  in  an 
invalid-chair  held  out  welcoming  arms  to  the  girls 
who  had  just  entered. 

"My !  How  long  you  were !  I  thought  you  'd 
never  get  here  to-day.  And  it  's  been  so  dark 
and  dismal  all  the  afternoon,  too !"  The  two 
girls,  who  were  plainly  twins,  knelt  down,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  invalid-chair. 

"We  li'crc  an  age,  I  know,  Margaret  dear,"  be- 
gan Bess,  "but  there  was  a  good  reason.  It  's 
quite  exciting,  — all  about  the  new  girl!" 

"Yes,  you  can  never  guess  what,  either!" 
echoed  Jess,  winding  one  of  Margaret's  dark 
curls  around  her  finger. 

"Oh,  tell  me— quick!"  The  child's  big,  beauti- 
ful gray  eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  eagerness,  and 
a  faint  flush  tinted  her  delicate  face.  "Is  it  that 
queer  girl  you  told  me  about,  who  only  came  into 
the  class  a  few  days  ago?" 

"That  's  the  one,— but  let  's  get  our  things  ofif 
first  and  see  if  Sarah  made  any  cookies  to-day. 
We  're  starving !" 

A  huge  woman  who  had  been  moving  about 
the  room  lighting  gas-jets,  pulling  down  shades, 
and  straightening  the  furniture,  now  broke  into 
the  conversation:  "Ve  kin  save  yerselves  the 
trouble!  I  ain't  made  no  cookies  this  day— an' 
me  will  all  that  wash  I     What  d'  ye  think  I  be?" 


"Go  'long,  Sarah  !"  laughed  Bess.  "You  know 
there  's  probably  a  whole  jarful  in  the  pantry, 
and  we  don't  care  whether  you  made  them  to-day 
or  a  week  ago.    They  're  always  dandy  !" 

Sarah  gave  a  chuckle  that  shook  her  huge 
frame,  and  tucked  a  light  shawl  lovingly  about 
the  knees  of  the  girl  in  the  chair. 

"Ye  '11  have  a  hard  time  findin'  any !"  she 
warned,  as  the  two  ran  off.  "Won't  they,  Margie, 
macushla?" 

In  five  minutes  the  twins  were  back,  each  with 
a  massive  chunk  of  chocolate  layer-cake  in  her 
hand  and  a  mouth  full  of  the  same. 

"You  told  the  truth,  Sarah,  for  once !  There 
were  n't  any  cookies,  but  this  is  heaps  better  !'' 

"If  ye  get  any  crumbs  on  me  floor,"  threatened 
Sarah,  ominously,  "ye  '11  have  no  more  cake  of 
any  kind,  the  week  out!"  And  she  departed 
downstairs  in  great  (pretended)  displeasure. 

"N^ow  for  it !  Tell  me  right  away,"  demanded 
Margaret.     "I  'm  so  impatient  to  hear!" 

"Well,"  began  Bess,  in  muffled  tones,  strug- 
gling to  swallow  a  large  mouthful  of  cake,  "you 
remember  we  told  you  about  that  nice  girl  who 
came  into  our  section  three  days  ago,  but  who 
seemed  so  offish  and  queer  and  quiet.  She  's  al- 
ways staring  out  of  the  window  as  if  she  were 
dreaming.  And  when  she  is  n't  studying,  she  "s 
reading  some  book  the  whole  time.  And  she 
hardly  ever  talks  to  a  soul.  Jess  and  I  thought 
she  must  feel  rather  lonesome  and  strange.  You 
know  it  is  rather  hard  to  come  into  the  first  year 
of  High  School  more  than  a  month  after  every- 
thing 's  started,  and  every  one  else  has  got  ac- 
quainted, and  try  to  pick  up  !  I  think  one  must 
feel  so  awfully  out  of  it ! 

"So  Jess  and  I  decided  we  'd  ask  her  to  eat 
lunch  with  us  to-day.  She  always  eats  by  her- 
self, and  yesterday  she  did  n't  eat  at  all,— just 
read  a  book  the  whole  time !  I  went  up  to  her 
at  lunch-period  and  said,  —  " 

"What  's  her  name?"  interrupted  Margaret. 

"Corinne  Cameron,  — is  n't  it  a  dandy  name? 
Corinne  !  It  has  such  a  ilistiiigitishcc!  sound!  — 
W'ell,  she  was  reading,  as  usual,  and  looked  up 
at  me  sort  of  dazed  and  far-away  when  I  asked 
her  if  she  'd  care  to  eat  with  us.  But  she  seemed 
very  glad  to  do  it  and  came  right  over.  We  had 
a  very  interesting  talk,   and  she  asked  us  right 
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away  to  call  her  'Corinne,'  instead  of  'Miss  Cam- 
eron,' as  they  do  in  High  School.  She  said  it 
made  her  feel  about  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
every  one  to  be  called  'Miss.'  So  of  course  we 
asked  her  to  call  us  'Elisabeth'  and  'Jessica.' '' 

"But  why  did  n't  you  tell  her  just  'Bess'  and 
'Jess'?"  interrupted  Margaret  again.  "That  "s  so 
much  more  natural." 

"Well,  you  see,  'Corinne'  sounds  so  sort  of  dis- 
tinguished and— and  dignified  !  And  somehow 
our  names  don't.  They  just  seem  ordinary  and 
—  and  so  like  small  children.  And  at  least  'Elisa- 
beth' and  'Jessica'  seem  more— grown-up  !" 

"What  does  she  look  like?''  questioned  Mar- 
garet, going  off  on  another  tack. 

"Oh,  she  's,  well,  sort  of  distinguished-looking, 
too  — like  her  name.  She  's  tall  and  slim  and  has 
very  dark  brown  wavy  hair,  and  liig,  dark  eyes, 
almost  black,  and  the  prettiest  straight  nose,— 
not  a  little  snub  like  ours  (I  don't  mean  yours. 
Margaret!  That  's  all  right!).  But  she  always 
acts  as  though  her  thoughts  were  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  away.  She  talked  about  books  mostly, 
and  asked  us  if  we  did  n't  just  Io7r  to  read.  -And 
when  wc  said  no.  not  so  awfully,  she  seemed  so 
astoni.shed.  I  said  we  'd  rather  play  basket-ball, 
and  she  laughed  and  said  we  could  n't  play  that 
all  the  time,  and  what  did  we  do  with  our  spare 
moments.  I  told  her  we  did  n't  have  many,  be- 
cause, at  home  here,  wc  were  always  bu.sy  amus- 
ing you  or  helping  Sar;di,  when  wc  were  n't 
studying. 

"Then  she  asked  about  you,  Margaret,  and  was 
so  interested  when  we  told  her  about  your  poor 
back,  and  how  you  could  n't  move  around  much 
or  go  to  school,  but  studied  with  us  and  knew 
just  as  much  as  we  did  — and  );;o)t..  because  you 
read  a  great  deal,  too.  even  though  you  are  only 
thirteen  and  wc  're  fifteen.     .\nd  she  said: 

"  'That  's  perfectly  fine !"  Well,  we  were  talk- 
ing so  hard  that  we  scarcely  noticed  lunch-period 
was  over,  and  we  had  n't  said  half  that  we  wanted 
to.     She  promised  to  eat  with  us  every  day. 

"This  afternoon  we  decided  not  to  stay  for 
basket-ball  in  the  gym.  because  Jess's  finger  hurts 
so  much  where  she  cut  it  last  night.  -So  we 
left  at  half-past  two  (which  we  hardly  ever 
do),  and  who  should  start  to  walk  over  our  way 
but  Corinne,  and  she  was  delighted  that  we  could 
go  part  of  the  way  together.  She  lives  in  the 
Ten  Eyck.  that  swell  new  apartment  in  West 
Twelfth  Street." 

"The  Ten  Eyck  !  "  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  a 
tone  of  hu.shed  awe.  ''Gracious !  she  must  be 
very  wealthy,  then  !" 

"Wait  till  you  hear  !"  murnnired  Jess,  paren- 
thetically, and  Bess  went  on  : 


"She  told  us  they  'd  just  moved  there  because 
her  father,  who  is  n't  in  very  good  health,  has  to 
live  near  his  business.  He  's  in  a  big  steamship 
company  on  West  Street.  And  until  now  they  've 
always  lived  in  an  apartment  on  Madison  Avenue 
near  Central  Park.  They  just  moved  down  here 
a  week  ago.  Her  mother  is  dead,  and  an  aunt, 
her  father's  sister,  lives  with  thcni. 

"By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  Ten  Eyck, 
and  what  do  you  think!  — she  asked  us  to  come 
in  and  chat  awhile,  because  she  was  all  alone. 
Her  aunt  was  out  at  some  club.  Of  course  we 
went  in,  and  my!  but  it  was  splendiferous,  espe- 
cially .going  up  to  the  eighth  floor  in  a  big  ele- 
vator !  Their  rooms  are  sort  of  built  all  around 
a  central  hall.  It  "s  different  from  any  apart- 
ment we  were  ever  in.  Corinne  took  us  to  her 
room,  which  was  about  as  large  as  this  parlor, 
and  had  the  cutest  low  bookcases  all  around  the 
walls  and  lovely  cushioned  seats  in  the  windows. 
And  we  sat  there  and  talked  a  long  time. 

"But  here  's  another  queer  thing  about  her. 
While  we  were  talking  about  school  antl  our 
studies,  and  how  hard  the  geometry  seemed,  she 
suddenly  showed  us  an  old  book  that  was  lying 
on  her  table,  — it  was  a  trrv  old,  battered-uj)  look- 
ing book  with  brown  stains  on  the  leaves,  and  one 
cover  half  hangnig  off,  and  the  queerest  old- 
fashioned  pictures,— and  she  asked  us  whether 
we  'd  like  to  look  at  it.  She  said  it  was  her  chief 
treasure  just  now.  It  was  called  'Valentine's 
Manual,  \'olunic  II,'  and  seemed  to  be  all  about 
Xew  York  City  in  very  early  times.  She  said 
her  father  had  picked  it  up  at  an  auction-sale 
of  some  one's  library,  and  had  given  it  to  her  for 
her  birthday. 

"I  did  n't  say  much,  for  somehow  I  thought  it 
was  an  awfully  f|ueer  thing  to  get  for  your  birth- 
day—an old.  dilapidated,  uninteresting  book  like 
that !  And  then  I  guess  she  saw  that  wc  were 
surjirisetl,  for  she  said: 

"  'Don't  you  love  old  things?' 
"I  just  had  to  laugh,  — it  all  seemed  so  queer! 
And  I  said,  no,  I  preferred  them  brand-new.    And 
then  she  said  : 

"  'Well,  perhaps  every  one  does  n't  feel  the 
same  as  I  do;  for  Eather  says  I  'm  a  born  .mti- 
quarian,  just  as  he  is  !'  We  could  n't  say  a  word, 
either  of  us,  for  actually,  we  don't  know  what 
'antiquarian'  means !  She  went  out  of  the  room 
jtist  after  that  and  brought  back  some  lemonade 
and  little  sweet  crackers.  Then  we  had  to  leave, 
for  it  was  getting  late,  and  we  knew  you  'd  be 
watching  for  us."  Here  Bess  ended  her  recital 
and  Margaret  instantly  exclaimed : 

"Get  the  dictionary  — quick !  I  want  to  see 
what  'antiquarian'  means!  " 
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"That  's  just  like  you  !"  commented  Jess,  as 
she  hauled  a  big  Webster's  Lhiabridged  out  of 
the  bookcase.  "You  're  a  lot  like  Corinne,  too.  I 
think  you  two  would  get  on  beautifully  together. 
Here  it  is : 

" 'Antiquarian.  — one  who  is  addicted  to  the 
studj'  of  antiquities;  an  admirer  of  antiquity.' 
And  'antiquities'  are  old  things,  of  course.  Well, 
what  she  sees  to  admire  in  "em  beats  me  !  Any- 
how, she  's  an  awfully  nice  girl,— sort  of  unusual, 
you  know,  —  and  I  'm  glad  we  made  her  acquaint- 
ance. Bess  and  I  were  saying  on  the  way  home 
that  it  's  kind  of  like  an  adventure  to  meet  un- 
usual people — "  Jess  broke  off  suddenly,  at  the 
sound  of  a  latch-key  in  the  front  door,  and  they 
all  exclaimed : 

"There  's  Mother  !     Is  n't  she  early  to-night !  " 

A  pleasant-voiced  woman  called  out  to  them 
cheerily,  and  a  moment  later  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Bronson's  face,  which  singularly  resembled 
her  youngest  daughter's,  had  once  been  very 
pretty,  but  now  showed  many  traces  of  anxious 
care.  Her  expression  was  of  one  who  was  con- 
stantly thinking  over  worrisome  matters.  But  at 
the  sight  of  the  trio  her  face  lit  up,  the  lines 
smoothed  away  temporarily,  and  ten  years 
seemed  magically  to  drop  from  her  as  she  sat 
down  in  the  group,  questioning  them  about  the 
affairs  of  their  day. 

After  a  few  moments  the  twins  went  off  down- 
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stairs  to  help  Sarah  with  the  dinner,  and  Mar- 
garet was  left  to  her  coveted  half-hour  alone 
with  her  mother. 

"Oh,  Alummy,"  she  sighed,  snuggling  her  head 
on  Mrs.  Bronson's  shoulder,  "this  is  lovely !  You 
don't  often  get  home  so  early.  But  I  appreciate 
it  specially,  because  I  feel  sort  of  blue  and  no- 
'count  to-night." 

"Is  that  so.  dear?"  exclaimed  her  mother,  some 
of  the  anxious  lines  returning  to  her  face.  "Is 
the  pain  worse?     What  has  happened  to-day?" 

"Xo,  it  is  n't  my  back."  Margaret  almost 
sobbed.  "It  's  just  that  nothing  has  happened— 
to  me— to-day ;  nothing  ever  docs  happen  !  I  just 
sit  here  all  day  long,  waiting  for  "something  to 
turn  up,'  like  Dickens'  Mr.  Micazi'bcr.  and  noth- 
ing ever  does  turn  up  !  The  twins  go  out  and 
meet  nice  people  and  have  pleasant  things  hap- 
pen, but  there  's  nothing  like  that  for  me.  Oh. 
I  want  some  adventures— just  one  nice,  big, 
beautiful  adventure  would  do— some  delightful, 
unexpected  surprise!  I  'd  be  content  if  I  could 
have  just  one!"  It  w-as  very  unusual  for  Alar- 
garet  to  make  the  slightest  complaint,  and  it  was 
well  now  that  her  head  was  on  her  mother's 
shoulder,  and  that  she  did  not  see  the  sudden 
pain  in  Mrs.  Bronson's  face. 
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"Dearie,  I  know  !"  her  mother  said.  "It  's  dull 
enough  for  you,  sitting  here  day  after  day.  But 
we  're  all  doing  the  best  we  can  to  make  you 
happy.  After  all,  you  never  can  tell  what  "s 
going  to  happen.  Just  keep  on  hoping  for  some- 
thing interesting  to  'turn  up,'  and  I  'm  sure  some- 
time it  will.  Things  occasionally  happen  in  the 
most  unexpected  way  !  Even  Mr.  Micazvbcr  had 
something  pleasant  'turn  up"  after  a  while,  if  you 
remember." 

Margaret  snuggled  her  head  closer,  "^'ou  're 
a  dear.  Mummy  !  ^'ou  do  cheer  me  up  so  !  I  feel 
better  already,  and  I  'm  going  to  hope  harder 
than  ever  that  .something  nice  and  interesting- 
some  real  adrciitiirc—w\\\  turn  up  sometime, 
perhaps  .'!ooii .'" 

ClI.\PTF.R    II 
SOMETHING   TURNS   UP 

And  the  unexpected  happened  sooner,  much 
sooner,  than  Margaret  would  even  have  dared 
to  dream.  Something  did  "turn  up"  !  P>ut  like 
many  adventures,  it  came  clothed  in  the  guise  of 
quite  an  ordinary,  every-day  affair,  and  there  was 
little  about  its  beginning  to  suggest  the  remotest 
ide.i  of  .uiything  startling.  To  be  exact,  it  was 
sim])ly  that  about  a  week  after  the  beginning  of 
their  acquaintance  the  twins  came  home  one  day 
with  the  announcement  that  their  new  friend, 
Corinne,  had  expressed  a  decided  wi.sh  to  call 
and  make  Margaret's  acquaintance,  and  that 
they  had  invited  her  for  the  following  day.  At 
first  Margaret  had  protested  strongly: 

"Oh  no,  girls !  I  can't  see  her.  You  know  T 
never  see  any  strangers!  It  s  awfully  nice  of 
her.  But  —  but  I  would  n't  know  what  to  say  lo 
any  one  I  did  n't  know  very  well.  Do  thank  her 
for  me,  but  —  " 

"Nonsense!"  cried  P)ess,  decidedly.  "It  '11  do 
you  good  to  see  some  one  beside  just  ourselves. 
Mother  thinks  so  too.  .\nd  you  "11  like  her,  I 
know.  I  could  n't  tell  her  she  must  n't  come, 
anyway!  It  would  n't  be  polite!"  And  that 
clinched  the  argument. 

In  reality,  it  had  seemed  quite  wonderful  to 
Margaret  that  this  interesting  new  friend  of  her 
sisters  could  possibly  care  to  become  acquainted 
with  her,  and  she  felt  grateful  for  the  pleasant 
attention.  But  w-ith  the  unconquerable  shyness 
of  a  secluded  invalid  she  shrank  from  the  meet- 
ing, all  her  longing  for  something  new  and  excit- 
ing to  happen  being  temporarily  forgotten.  And 
then  the  day  arrived. 

'"Ve  '11  be  after  havin'  company,  this  after- 
noon, Margie  mavourneen.  so  I  suppose  ye  'II  be 
wantin'  a  little  snack  about  half-past  four?" 
Sarah  had  just  wheeled  Margaret  into  the  front 


parlor  by  the  window,  raised  the  shades  a  trifle, 
and  tucked  her  idol  securely  and  cozily  into  her 
chair. 

"Oh,  yes,  Sarah  !  Do  have  hot  chocolate  and 
those  lovely  drop-cakes  you  made  this  morning!" 

"Who  's  the  gur-rl  that  's  comin',  anyway? 
Shurc  it  's  a  strange  thing  for  you  to  be  seein' 
any  one!"  Sarah  exclaimed  jealously  as  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"Oh,  some  one  named  Corinne  Cameron.  She 
's  a  nice  girl.  The  twins  like  her,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, with  assumed  indifference.  Not  for  worlds 
would  she  have  allowed  Sarah  to  read  her  real 
feelings  on  the  subject. 

"Huh  !"  was  Sarah's  only  reply  as  .she  handed 
Margaret  her  book  and  hunl)ered  heavily  down- 
stairs to  the  kitchen,  while  the  invalid  settled 
herself  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  her  twin  sisters 
and  their  "queer"  new  friend.  It  was  only  two 
o'clock  and  she  could  n't  possibly  expect  them  be- 
fore three  or  a  quarter  past.  The  time  loomed 
long  and  interminable  before  her.  First  she 
tried  to  read,  hut  even  the  beloved  "Little  Wo- 
men" failed  to  interest  her.  .So  she  rested  her 
elbow  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and,  chin  in  hand, 
stared  out  of  the  w'indow  across  the  street  at  a 
.squat  little  dormer-windowed  house  directly  op- 
posite. 

Would  she  really,  she  wondered,  like  the  girl 
who  was  coming  that  day?  The  occasion  was 
certainly  an  unusual  one  in  her  uneventful  life, 
for  she  saw,  as  a  rule,  almost  no  one  outside  of 
her  own  family,  except  the  doctor.  From  the  time 
.she  was  a  small  baby  she  had  suffered  with  an 
.affection  of  the  spine,  and  the  physicians  could 
hold  out  no  hope  that  she  would  ever  be  anything 
but  an  invalid.  Ever  since  she  had  grown  too 
barge  to  he  carried  about,  she  bad  spent  her  wak- 
ing hours  in  this  invalid-chair. 

Of  the  outside  world  she  saw  little  save  the 
view  from  the  parlor  windows,  and  what  passed 
before  her  each  sunny  day  during  the  short  hour 
that  Sarah  pu,shed  her  in  her  chair  up  and  down 
the  block.  But  Margaret  was  singularly  loving 
and  sweet-tempered,  and  most  of  the  time  suc- 
cessfully hid  the  pain  and  weariness  she  suf- 
fered, both  in  body  and  mind.  Few  realized,  ex- 
cept the  faithful  -Sarah,  what  bodily  misery  she 
often  endured  ;  and  none  could  appreciate  the  un- 
conquerable shyness  that  kept  her  from  all  com- 
panionship with  girls  of  her  own  age,  excejHing 
that  of  her  sisters. 

Margaret  envied  nothing  more  heartily  than 
the  ability  to  join  in  the  athletic  sports  of  the 
robust  twins.  She  yearned  above  all  things  to 
play  basket-ball  and  wield  a  tennis-racket.  And 
because  such  things  were  to  be  forever  impossible 
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to  her,  she   felt  that  she  could  be  of  no  earthly 
interest  to  her  sisters'  equally  athletic  comrades, 
so  she  shyly  refused  to  meet  any  of  them.     But 
this   new   girl   was   obviously   "different."      Mar- 
garet   felt   that    perhaps    she    would   understand, 
that  they  would  find  much  of  common  interest  to 
talk   about.      For    Margaret, 
too,  loved  books,— loved  them 
with    the    passionate    delight 
that  only  confirmed  invalids 
can     feel     for     the     printed 
magic  that  takes  them  out  of 
themselves   and  makes   them 
forget  their  bodily  ills.     She 
read   voraciously   everything 
that  came  her  way.     Beside 
that,    she  had  long   ago   in- 
sisted  on   studying  with   the 
twins.      She   kept   pace   with 
them  through  all  their  school 
work   and   often   outstripped 
them  in  the  quickness  of  her 
comprehension.        And      the 
twins  were  immensely  proud 
of  her  attainments. 

The  home  life  of  the 
Bronsons  was  a  pleasant  one. 
but  rather  different  in  many 
ways  from  that  of  ordinary 
families.  Their  father  had 
died  when  Margaret  was  a 
baby.  Their  mother  was  the 
busy,  worried,  overworked 
director  of  a  large  French 
dressmaking  establishment 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  By  her 
earnings  she  supported  her 
family  in  moderate  comfort 
and  maintained  the  little 
house  in  Charlton  Street, 
which  had  always  been  their  <■'  ,,. 

home.      She    went    away    to  / 

business  early  every  morn- 
ing, and  often  did  not  arrive 
home  till  late  in  the  evening, 

especially  in  the  "rush"  sea-  ■■on   wi    im; 

sons.     Thus  she  saw  little  of 

her  children  except  on  Sundays,  and  then  she 
was  usually  too  tired  to  enjoy  their  company, 
though  she  loved  them  devotedly. 

It  was  big,  loyal  Sarah  McKinstry  who  really 
ran  and  directed  the  household.  She  had  lived 
with  the  family  ever  since  Mrs.  Bronson  had 
come  to  the  Charlton  Street  house,  a  bride,  and 
considered  it  her  own.  Little,  frail,  ailing  Mar- 
garet she  adored  with  a  passionate  and  jealous 
devotion.     Margaret  never  teased  her,  as  did  the 


twins,  and  many  a  weary  night  had  she  spent  sit- 
ting up  with  the  little  sufferer  when  the  pain  was 
worse  than  usual.  Her  sharp  tongue  she  used 
on  the  others  unsparingly,  but  never  on  the  deli- 
cate child  in  the  invalid-chair.  Nevertheless,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  reallv  devoted  to  them 
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all.  And  though  they,  perhaps,  never  expressed 
it  in  quite  that  way,  they  knew  that  the  heart  of 
Sarah  McKinstry  was  as  a  precious  jewel  in  a 
setting  of  cast-iron. 

So  on  this  sunny  afternoon  sat  Margaret  in  her 
window,  wondering  much  about  the  coming  visit, 
—  wondering  for  the  hundredth  tiine  if  she  would 
really  like  this  queer  Corinne  Cameron,  and — 
which  was  even  more  important  — would  she  be 
liked  in  return. 
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The  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  three,  and 
^Margaret  began  to  crane  her  neck  in  order  to  see 
as  far  down  the  street  as  possible.  They  would 
come  from  the  \'arick  Street  end  of  the  block, 
she  knew,  because  they  always  walked  down  that 
way.  in  preference  to  the  shorter  but  not  so 
pleasant  route  through  Macdougal  Street. 

At  three-fifteen  precisely  they  swung  into  view. 
The  twins,  who  looked  very  much  alike,  were 
walking  one  on  each  side  of  a  tall  girl,  who 
topped  them  by  almost  a  head.  Margaret  gave  a 
little  gasp  and  leaned  far  out  of  her  chair.  In 
one  swift  glance  she  scanned  the  new  actpiaint- 
ance,  as  the  three  came  abreast  of  the  house. 

"Oh,  I  'm  going  to  like  her— surely  ■'"  .she 
whispered,  as  .she  waved  in  answer  to  the  triple 
salute.  Then  she  drew  back  suddenly  behind  the 
curtains  in  a  new  access  of  .shyness,  now  that 
the  encounter  was  really  so  close. 

But  if  Margaret  had  any  lingering  doubts  on 
the  subject,  they  were  quickly  dis])elled  in  the 
first  half-hour  with  the  "(pieer"  girl.  Corinne 
broke  the  ice  at  once  after  her  introduction  to 
the  little  invalid. 

"\\  hat  a  dear,  fascinating  house  you  live  in  !" 
she  began,  gazing  about  the  parlor  with  her 
dreamy,  far-away  look.  "J'hat  carved  marble 
mantel  is  just  fine,  and  so  are  the  pillars  between 
the  rooms,  and  all  this  white  paneling." 

The  twins  stared  at  each  other  and  then  at 
Margaret. 

"Mercy!  Do  yon  think  so?"  cried  P>ess, 
"Why.  we  've  always  thought  it  the  horridest, 
old-fashioned  place  —  " 

"That  's  just  what  I  mean,"  interrupted  Co- 
rinne. "It  is  old-fashioned,  and  that  "s  why  it  's 
so  delightful !" 

"Oh,  we  forgot  that  you  like  old  things !" 
laughed  Bess.  "Well,  this  is  just  a  little,  old. 
shabby  rookery,  and  not  a  single  interesting  thing 
about  it.  You  don't  know  how  we  've  longed  to 
move  into  a  lovely  new  ai)artment  —  like  the  one 
you  live  in,  for  instance,  — and  have  all  the  up-to- 
date  fixings  and  everything." 

"Well.  I  d  give  a  lot  to  change  with  you  !  " 
replied  Corinne.  "I  hate  apartments  !  I  've  lived 
in  one  all  my  life,  and  I  ve  always  just  dreamed 
of  living  in  a  dear  old  house  like  this  that  was 
built  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  Think  of  all 
the  things  that  must  have  happened  in  it,  and  all 
the  history  it  's  seen!  — Nobody  ever  heard  of 
anything  hisforieal  about  an  apartment-house  !" 

Margaret,  who  had  n't  said  a  word  all  this 
time,  leaned  forward  now  with  shining  eyes  and 
demanded : 

"But  — Corinne  — "  (she  hesitated  just  a  little 
over   the   unaccustomed   name)    "what   can   you 


possibly  see  about  this  place  that  's  interesting? 
We  've  always  thought  it  just  as  ordinary  as — as 
ordinary  could  be,— when  we  \e  thought  about  it 
at  all  !  "    And  now  Corinne  was  in  her  element. 

"W'hy,  think  of  it !"  she  exclaiined.  "Think 
what  stories  there  must  be  about  this  house— or 
any  old  house  I  Think  what  strange  things  may 
have  happened  in  it !  Think  what  history  it  s 
seen  !  Think  what  mysteries  there  may  be  about 
it  — if  we  only  knew  them!  Just  imagine  what 
scenes  peojilc  may  have  looked  at  out  of  those 
darling  little  dormer-windows,  or  what  famous 
generals  may  have  leaned  against  this  white-pil- 
lared mantel  and  talked  of  their  battles,  or  what 
traitors  may  have  sat  in  this  parlor  and  laid 
plots,  or  what  secret  letters  may  be  hidden  behind 
the  woodwork  in  that  funny  little  eater-cornered 
closet  over  there,  or — " 

She  stopped  suddenly  from  sheer  lack  of 
breath.  Her  three  listeners  were  staring  at  her 
spellbound.  Even  the  less  impressionable  twins 
w  ere  devouring  her  words  in  wide-eyed  wonder. 

As  for  Margaret,  she  was  tingling  to  her  fin- 
ger-tijis  with  a  strange  excitement.  A  whole 
new  vista  of  wonderful  things  had  suddenly  been 
o])ened  to  her.  She  looked  about  on  what  she 
had  always  considered  her  perfectly  ordinary, 
commonplace  home,  and  her  very  scalp  prickled 
to  think  of  the  many-sided  mysteries  its  walls 
might  contain.  -She  felt  a  sudden  wild  desire  to 
get  to  the  cater-corncred  closet  Corinne  had 
mentioned  (though  she  knew  it  contained  noth- 
ing more  exciting  than  Sarah's  dusters  and  some 
dilapidated  books),  rip  out  its  white  woodwork 
and  search  frantically  for  hidden  documents. 
Instead,  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  a  long 
sigh,  and  remarked : 

"Well,  you  are  a  wonder,  Corinne !  You  've 
given  me  something  new  to  think  of.  From  now 
on,  this  house  will  always  be  as  interesting  to 
me  as  a  story  !" 

Corinne  nodiled,  but  only  said,  "I  know  !" 

Suddenly  Jess  sat  up  with  a  start  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"Oh,  by  the  way.  Corinne,  as  you  're  so  inter- 
ested in  old  things.  I  wonder  if  you  'd  like  to  see 
the  spinning-wheel  we  've  got  up  in  the  attic. 
Mother  says  it  belonged  to  her  grandmother  in 
Xew  England  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago!" 

"Have  you  actually  an  attic F"  cried  Corinne, 
joyfully.  "Oh.  do  let  me  sec  it— that  is,  if  it 
won't  be  inconvenient !  Actually,  girls,  I  've 
never  been  in  a  real  attic  in  my  life !  And  I  'd 
love  to  see  the  spinning-wheel,  too." 

"Well,  come  right  along  with  me."  said  Jess, 
"and  we  '11  see  it  while  the  daylight  lasts.  I 
suppose  it  is  n't  the  same  kind  of  an  attic  you  'd 
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find  in  a  I)itj  old  farm-house,  but  it  's  the  open 
space  over  the  top  floor  that  we  've  always  used 
as  an  attic  and  storeroom,  except  the  back  part, 
which  is  finished  off  into  a  room  that  Sarah  uses. 
She  's  our  maid,— or  rather,  our  housekeeper, 
and  we  'd  better  not  let  her  catch  us  up  there, 
because  she  's  awfully  particular  how  she  keeps 
the  attic,  and  never  allows  us  to  go  up  and  dis- 
turb things." 

So  Jess  escorted  the  antique-loving  Corinne  to 
the  exploration  of  the  attic,  while  Bess  remained 
downstairs  to  keep  Margaret  company. 

"Well?"  she  questioned,  turning  to  her  younger 
sister  as  soon  as  the  others  were  out  of  ear-shot. 
She  knew  that  no  further  explanation  of  her 
question  was  necessary. 

"Oh,  she  's  simply  wonderful  !"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  in  a  half-whisper.  "I  rather  expected 
I  'd  like  her,  but  I  never  dreamed  she  'd  be  as 
interesting  as  this.  And  she  thinks  the  same 
way  I  do  about  a  lot  of  things." 

"But  is  n't  she  queer.'"  marveled  Bess.  "Ac- 
tually, on  the  way  walking  down  here  this  after- 
noon, I  thought  we  'd  never  be  able  to  drag  her 
past  some  of  the  old,  rickety  places  on  Varick 
Street.  She  'd  stand  in  front  of  each  one  and 
rave  about  it  till  we  really  began  to  attract  the 
notice  of  people  passing.  But  she  did  n"t  care ! 
You  'd  have  thought  we  were  sight-seeing  in 
Europe  !  And  she  was  worst  of  all  in  front  of 
that  ramshackle  old  place  on  the  corner  of  Car- 
mine Street,  that  has  a  whole  piece  of  the  side 
cut  off,  apjiarently,  and  the  front  door  stuck  in 
that  funny  angle.  True  as  you  live,  she  got  out 
a  blank-book  and  pencil  and  stood  there  sketch- 
ing it !  (You  know,  she  draws  beautifully.)  Said 
she  wanted  to  show  it  to  her  father !  I  did  n't 
'think  or  care  anything  about  that  kind  of  talk 
then ;  but  do  you  know,  what  she  's  said  here  this 
afternoon  actually  makes  me  feel  kind  of  inter- 
ested in  it  all  !  I  seem  to  see  a  lot  in  these  old 
things  that  I  did  n't  before." 

Bess  gazed  about  the  parlor  again  with  specu- 
lative eyes,  and  added:  "Now,  that  old  cupboard 
in  the  corner,  for  instance,"  when  they  were 
both  startled  by  a  loud  crash  from  upstairs. 
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"Gracious !  — what  was  that?"  she  exclaimed, 
and  ran  out  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  listen.  But 
as  there  were  no  further  alarming  noises,  she 
soon  came  back. 

"I  guess  it  was  n't  anything  serious,  but  I  hope 
nothing  's  broken  or  disturbed,  or  Sarah  '11  have 
a  fit!". 

Five  minutes  later,  Corinne  and  Jess  came 
tearing  down  the  stairs,  breathless  and  excited, 
the  latter  carrying  something  in  her  hand. 

"Did  you  hear  that  bang?"  cried  Jess.  "It  was 
an  accident  — I  '11  tell  you  about  it— but  we  made 
the  most  wonderful  discovery — you  can  never 
guess  what !"  She  was  panting  for  breath  and 
stopped  short  at  this  point. 

"Tell  me  !  Tell  me  quick !"  begged  Margaret, 
almost  wriggling  out  of  her  chair  in  her  excite- 
ment. 

"Here  it  is  !"  Corinne,  equally  breathless,  took 
up  the  tale.  "We  brought  it  down—"  At  this 
moment  there  came  the  sound  of  heavy,  thumping 
steps  on  the  basement  stairs,  and  Jess,  running  to 
the  bookcase,  hastily  thrust  something  far  behind 
a  row  of  books. 

"Sarah  's  coming!"  she  warned.  "I  've  hid  it. 
She  must  n't  guess  what  we  've  been  up  to,  or 
she  'd  spoil  everything!"  She  laid  a  warning 
finger  on  her  lips  as  Sarah  tramped  massively 
into  the  parlor  bearing  a  daintily  spread  tray. 

"I  hur-rd  a  tur-rible  bangin'  jest  now!"  she 
remarked  suspiciously  as  she  set  it  down.  Then 
turning  her  eyes  on  the  twins:  "What  might  the 
pair  of  )'e  have  been  up  to  ?" 

"Oh  nothing,  Sarah  !"  Jess  replied  sweetly.  "I 
went  up  to  the  attic  for  a  moment,  and  something 
fell  while  I  was  pulling  it  out.  But  there  was  n't 
any  damage  done,"  she  hastened  on  reassuringly, 
"and  I  put  it  right  back  !" 

"I  've  warned  ye  to  keep  out  of  that  attic  !" 
grumbled  Sarah,  arranging  the  chocolate-cups. 
"Something  always  happens  when  ye  go  there. 
From  now  on,  I  think  I  '11  be  lockin'  it  up  !" 

"My  gracious!"  thought  Margaret,  boiling  in- 
wardly with  impatience.  "I  Jo  believe  this  is 
an  adventure,  at  last !  \\\\\  Sarah  ever  get  out 
of  this  room  so  that  I  can  hear  all  about  it  !" 
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Now  that  the  armies  of  Europe  are  trying  to  beat 
their  way  into  Constantinople,  this  city  becomes 
more  real  to  us  than  when  we  thought  of  it  as  a 
black  clot  in  our  geographies.  We  used  to  know 
it  as  a  point  somewhere  in  the  lower  right-hand 
corner  of  the  map,  where  Europe  is  separated 
from  Asia  by  several  annoying  little  bodies  of 
water  that  were  so  hard  for  us  to  remember.  But 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  ate  a  bag  of  peanuts  while 
going  in  a  ferry-boat  to  Constantinople  from 
Scutari,  the  little  .Asiatic  village  just  opposite,  you 
will  understand  the  width  of  the  Bosporus  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  than  your  geography  can  tell  you. 

The  photographs  on  these  two  pages  present  a 
good  general  view  of  the  city  as  seen  from  the 
Galata  side ;  and  the  accompanying  map  shows 
clearly  the  divisions  of  this  ancient  and  famous 
metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  From  the 
roof  of  the  American  College  buildings,  which 
are  on  a  hill  in  Scutari,  we  can  look  directly 
across  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn. 

Stamboul    is   the   old   part   of   the   city,   where 


many  different  peoples  have  dwelt— first  Greeks, 
then  Romans,  now  Turks,  and  you  can  still  see 
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by  a  bit  of  a  house  or  an  old  wall  how  these 
people  lived.  Galata  is  where  English,  French, 
Italians,  and  Germans  carry  on  their  business 
in  Turkey,  and  where  the  big  boats  unload  their 
cargoes.  Between  Galata  and  Stamboul  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  and  most  crowded  bridges  in 
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the  world.  Pera  is  where  most  of  the  Europeans 
live. 

Constantinople  is  indeed  like  the  fairy  city 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  to  which  the  poor  brothers 
are  whisked  away  on  a  carpet— a  dream  city  on 
the  edge  of  the  water— a  city  of  lavender-bhie 
domes,  and  minarets  that  seem  to  reach  to  the 
sky.  We  are  just  aware  of  the  little  houses 
straggling  up  the  hill  or  dipping  their  feet  in  the 
water.  The  maze  of  houses  and  the  mosques  are 
veiled  in  a  light  blue  haze,  just  as  if  the  city,  like 
the  women,  had  to  wear  the  "yachmak,"  or  head- 
covering.  Off  beyond  is  the  glistening  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  near  by,  the  dazzling  blue  waters 
of  the  Bosporus  dotted  with  little  black  boats. 
The  city  stretches  on  farther  up  the  shore,  and 
just  beyond  are  the  wooded  hills.  At  the  foot 
of  one  of  them,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 
is  the  long  low  white  marble  palace  of  the  sul- 
tan—Dolmah  Bagtche  it  is  called,  which  means 
"walled-in  garden." 

Everybody  who  is  young  must  love  Constan- 
tinople. It  is  so  full  of  color  and  soft  musical 
sounds  that  one  is  sure  something  unexpected  and 
wonderful  will  happen  any  moment.  Nowhere 
in  the  world,  perhaps,  can  be  seen  so  many  differ- 
ent types  of  people  as  on  Galata  Bridge.  Let  us 
pay  ten  paras  — a  little  over  one  cent— and  go  on 
the  bridge ;  we  shall  see  and  hear  more  than  a 
dollar's  worth.  There  go  modern  Turkish  gen- 
tlemen dressed  like  our  fathers,  but  wearing  fez- 
zes  instead  of  hats.     A  fez  is  made  of  soft  red 


felt  and  has  no  brim ;  from  the  top  hangs  a  black 
silk  tassel.  Here  come  old-fa.shioned  Turkish 
gentlemen  with  bent  shoulders  and  flowing 
beards.  They  wear  soft  padded  overcoats  of 
many  colors,  and  each  is  sure  to  have  on  a 
ring  set  with  a  beautiful  stone  that  he  keeps 
turned  toward  the  inside  of  his  hand.  There  are 
some  priests  with  white  scarfs  round  their  fez- 
zes ;  here  are  others  with  green  ones,  because 
they  have  been  to  Mecca,  where  every  pious  Turk 
wants  to  go  before  he  dies.  There  are  whirling 
dervishes  in  brown  overcoats,  and  tall  brown 
hats  shaped  like  chicken  croquettes.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  dervishes?  They  are  priests  who 
perform  a  peculiar  ceremony  in  their  religious 
houses.  They  take  off  their  brown  overcoats  and 
dance  in  green  or  white  costumes  that  have  full, 
pleated  skirts.  They  spin  round  and  round  on 
their  tiptoes,  accompanied  by  strange  music, 
while  the  chiefs  of  the  order  sit  cross-legged  on 
the  floor  and  watch  them. 

Then  there  may  pass  a  Tartar  pilgrim  all  in 
white  from  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  or  a 
Persian  in  gray  with  a  Persian-lamb  fez,  or  a 
fierce  Kurd.  The  last  is  a  soldier,  and  wears  a 
brown  hood  with  a  long  end  knotted  round  his 
head.  Since  the  Balkan  War,  when  many  Kurds 
were  in  Constantinople  on  their  way  to  the  army, 
the  little  Turkish  girls  have  worn  the  same  sort 
of  hood  of  soft  colors  and  fabrics.  On  the  bridge, 
too,  may  be  seen  the  shrouded  Turkish  ladies, 
who  move  silently  along  like  black  ghosts.    They 
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wear  the  "icliarchaf '  — the  modern  Turkish  dress 
which  incKides  a  veil  over  the  face;  old-fashioned 
women  of  the  poorer  class  still  wear  the  soft 
white  yachmak  that  covers  the  head  but  not  the 
face.  And  then,  too.  there  are  the  liamals—vfM 
peasants  from  the  interior  — who  do  the  fetching 
and  carrying,  'i'hey  wear  little  caps  and  bright 
sashes,  and  have  on  their  backs  a  kind  of  saddle 
on  which  they  jnit  anything  from  a  bag  of  flour 
to  a  piano.  They  walk  fa.ster  than  the  rest  and 
sing  "Dustur,  dustur,"  which  means  "Get  out  of 
the  road."  If  w'e  are  very  lucky,  we  shall  see  a 
string  of  camels  with  their  noses  in  the  air,  and 
on  their  humps  lovely  faded  blue  and  red  saddle- 
bags. They  are  usually  led  by  a  donkey,  and  with 
them  is  a  camel-driver  of  most  fetching  appear- 
ance. The  camels  are  so  big  and  shaggy  and 
out  of  place  that  we  ])inch  ourselves  to  see  if 
we  are  really  aw^ake. 

Now  let  us  go  wandering  about  the  old  city. 
The  narrow,  silent  streets  are  paved  with  cobble- 
stones, and  lined  with  houses  that  have  never 
been  painted,  but  have  been  colored  by  the  sun, 
the  rain,  and  the  wind.  Some  of  them  are  over- 
grown with  Wisteria  vines  that  cross  from  one 
side  of  the  street  to  the  other  and  frame  the  big 
shut  front  door. 

One  fine  day  I  lifted  the  knocker  on  one  of 
these  doors  when  calling  on  a  Turkish  family  I 
knew.  The  door  was  opened  silently,  and  I  found 
myself    in   a   tiny    garden    full    of    flowers.      No 
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matter  how  small  his  house,  the  Turk  always  has 
a  bit  of  a  garden.  If  he  is  rich,  he  has  it  on  a 
hill  from  which  he  can  see  the  Bosporus.  The 
garden  I  visited  opened  from  a  bricked  hall.  We 
went  up  the  stairs  and  were  greeted  by  the  ladies 
of  the  family  more  courteously  and  gracefully 
than  I  ever  have  been  greeted  anywhere  else.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  for  you  the  Turkish  salu- 
tation. It  is  as  hard  to  acquire  as  a  foreign  ac- 
cent. As  she  bows,  a  lady  makes  a  downward 
sweep  with  her  arm,  then  raises  her  hand,  palm 
upward,  to  her  heart  and  lips.  This  means,  "I 
am  at  your  service ;  my  heart  is  yours ;  the  words 
that  I  speak  are  in  your  favor." 

I  was  taken  into  a  room  all  windows.  The 
Turk  loves  windows  as  he  loves  gardens— win- 
dows that  look  over  the  water.  All  around  the 
room  were  bright-colored  "sedias," — low  hard 
couches. — which  are,  how'ever,  very  comfortable 
to  sit  or  lie  upon.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  on 
a  brass  tray  was  a  big  brazier  containing  live 
coals,  on  which  the  daughter  of  the  house  soon 
made  Turkish  coffee.  Besides  gardens  and  win- 
dows, the  Turk  loves  coffee  —  his  own  peculiar 
kind  that  you  must  taste  some  day  along  with 
the  other  goodies.  This  is  the  way  it  was  made 
for  me :  Into  a  brass  coffee-maker,  which  looks 
like  a  pitcher  with  a  long  handle,  she  put  one 
sugar  lump  and  one  coffee-cupful  of  water. 
When  this  had  boiled,  she  took  one  teaspoonful  of 
finely  powdered  Turkish  coffee  from  a  china  egg 
on  the  tray  and  put  it  into  the  water.  She  let 
this  come  to  a  boil  three  times  and  then  poured 
it,  holding  the  pitcher  a  foot 
from  the  cup  so  that  there 
would  be  foam  on  the  coffee. 
I  tried  to  drink  it  in  the 
really  Turkish  way,  holding 
the  saucer  with  the  cup  to  my 
lips.  If  you  try  it,  you  will 
see  how  hard  it  is  to  do 
this  easily! 

A  little  sister  showed  tis 
her  drawing-book,  in  which 
she  had  begun  at  the  back 
and  worked  toward  the  front. 
The  Turkish  children  recite 
their  lessons  all  together  in 
the  old-fa.shioned  schools,  and 
if  you  could  hear  them,  you 
would  think  that  you  had 
gone  into  Jl'oiidcrlaiid  with 
Alice  w^here  "things  would  n't  come  straight.'' 
The  little  girls  go  to  school  in  groups,  and  with 
them  is  always  an  old  servant  who  carries  all 
their  books  on  what  looks  for  all  the  w^orld  like  a 
small  clothes-tree.    The  boys  go  and  come  in  two 


long  lines  attended  by  their  teacher.     They  carry 
their  own  books  and  wear  long  trousers  and  fez- 
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zes  exactly  like  their  fathers.  Some  of  the  tiny- 
girls  carry  their  own  little  tables  and  drawing- 
boards.  In  the  gipsy  village  in  Scutari  the  chil- 
dren learn  their  lessons  by  songs  in  the  street. 
They  stand  in  a  circle  with  a  big  girl  iu.'Dic  mid- 
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die,  and  they  get  noisier  and  noisier  the  more 
interested  they  grow.  These  little  girls  wear 
"shelvars,"  which  look  like  little  trousers  gath- 
ered in  at  the  ankle.  I  tried  to  take  a  picture 
of  a  little  girl  in  an  orange-colored  pair  and  of 
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a  boy  in  a  wrapiicr  and  fez,  Init  the_v  were  fright- 
ened and  ran  away  crying. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  about  the  Turkish  shops— 
the  really  Turkish  ones.  Most  of  them  are  about 
the  size  of  a  spider's  parlor  and  have  no  front 
wall,  so  you  see  the  wares  can  be  temptingly  dis- 
played to  the  passer-by.  You  see  in  one  of  our 
pictures  a  shop  of  all  kinds  of  blankets  and 
scarfs.  The  scarfs  are  especially  useful:  if  you 
are  a  man,  vou  can  wind  one  around  vour  fez  or 


your  waist:  if  you  are  a  lady,  you  can  wear  it 
indoors  as  a  shawl,  sash,  or  scarf;  or,  if  it  is  the 
right  kind,  a  little  girl  can  wear  it  to  school 
on  her  head.  You  don't  know  which  one  to 
choose  when  they  are  tossed  down  in  front  of 
you— a  riotous  mingling  of  reds,  browns,  oranges, 
golds,  and  yellows.  Another  fascinating  shop  is 
a  bead-shop.  Most  of  them  are  together  on  the 
bead  street.  There,  you  may  see  displayed  all 
kinds  of  strings  of  beads— long  and  short,  large 
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and  small  beads,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  of  amber, 
meerschaum,  and  olive-wood.  The  Turkish  gen- 
tlemen carry  the  short  strings,  and,  when  they 
chat,  they  play  with  the  beads,  unconsciously,  but 
always  in  the  same  way.  They  move  them  for- 
ward with  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  two  at  a 
time,  one  from  each  side  of  the  string.  When 
all  have  been  moved,  they  turn  the  string  about 
and  move  the  beads  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Then  there  is  the  rug-shop.  The  Turkish  rug- 
merchant  offers  you  tea  or  coffee  and  cigarettes, 
as  be  ho]ies  you   will  sjicnd  much  money.     And 


the  hole  has  grown  larger  without  affecting  the 
size  of  the  eatable  part.  This  part  is  not  sweet 
and  is  covered  with  aniseed). 

It  would  make  your  mouth  water  if  I  should 
tell  you  of  all  the  delectable  dishes  you  might 
have  in  the  cafes  all  over  the  city.  The  Turk 
loves  to  eat.  he  loves  to  sit,  and  he  loves  to  stare 
at  his  garden,  at  his  beloved  Bosporus,  or  at 
space.  They  never  say  in  Turkey  "W  here  do  you 
live?"  but  always  "Where  do  you  sit?"  In  the 
spring  and  fall  the  hills  about  Constantinople 
are   dotted    with    spots   of   color.      They   are   the 


while  you  drink,  he  throws  down  before  you 
rugs,  rugs,  rugs,  soft,  rich,  alluring,  from  Ba- 
luchistan, Kurdistan,  Persia.  But  you,  I  am  sure, 
would  prefer  a  candy-shop.  Even  if  you  have 
tasted  our  Turkish  paste,  yon  have  only  a  remote 
idea  of  how  succulent  a  goody  the  real  loukoimti 
is.  Then  there  is  halva.  full  of  nuts  and  all  sorts 
of  other  good  things  which  you  can  never  guess. 
It  is  sticky,  and,  when  you  bite  it,  it  nearly  pulls 
your  teeth  out.  Then  there  are  courahies  and 
smils.  both  of  which  are  cakes  which  you  must 
buy  on  a  ferry-boat  to  get  the  real  flavor.  A  man 
comes  in,  carrying  a  basket  in  one  hand  and 
waving  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  other.  The  coura- 
hies are  stuck  to  this  paper  and  you  pull  them  off 
yourself.  The  smits  are  on  a  stick  which  pro- 
trudes from  the  top  of  the  basket.  For  you  must 
know  that  a  smit  is  shaped  like  a  doughnut  (only 


Turkish  men  and  women  sitting  on  the  grass. 
And  what  a  wonderful  view  they  look  at !  There 
they  sit  for  hours  and  hours,  usually  silent,  occa- 
sionally chatting,  sometimes  grunting  "Uh,  iili, 
nil,   nil."  in  descending  tones. 

The  chief  other  thing  a  Turk  does  in  times  of 
peace  is  to  pray.  From  the  gallery  of  a  minaret, 
the  muezzin  calls  him  to  prayer  five  times  a  day. 
Do  you  know  what  a  minaret  is  ?  It  is  the  tower 
of  the  Turkish  church,  or  mosque.  Mosques  built 
by  royalty  may  have  two  minarets,  others  only 
one.  They  are  slender,  very  tall,  with  a  grace- 
fully pointed  top  that  draws  the  eye  right  up  to 
the  sky.  There  is  a  Turkish  proverb  that  says, 
"Never  steal  a  minaret  unless  you  have  a  place 
to  hide  it  in."  Two  thirds  of  the  way  up.  there  is 
a  carved  gallery,  very  light  and  beautiful,  where 
the  priest  stands  and  chants  down  through  the 
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air  the  call  to  prayer,  which  in  English  prose  is 
this:  ■■'{"here  is  no  God  Init  Allah:  Mohammed  is 


A    I'OKTAl. 


His  Proi)hct :  let  us  go  and  pray:  let  us  go  save 
our  souls ;  God  is  great :  there  is  no  God  hut 
God."  A  pious  Turk  either  fjoes  to  the  moseiue, 
or  prays  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be.  I  once 
saw  a  venturesome  soldier  praying  on  a  ferry- 
boat. Inside  the  mosques  the  cooing  of  many 
pigeons  adds  to  the  rhythmic  murmur  of  the 
jiravers.     There   are   pigeons   inside   and   outside 


ta 
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of  all  the  mosques;  one.  of  which  a  picture  is 
here  shown,  is  called  the  Pigeon  Mosque. 

The    most    famous    mosque    of    all    is    Santa 
Sophia,  once  a  Christian  church  as  you  can  tell 


by  its  name,  built  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  about 
300  .\.D.  It  is  yellow,  weathered  by  time,  is  very 
big  and  on  top  of  a  hill.  Inside,  it  is  a  dark  golden- 
brown,  and  the  pigeons  flying  around  under  the 
roof  seem  to  be  far,  far  above  you.  The  rugs  on 
the  floor  are  all  on  a  slant  because  the  church 
was  built  originally  with  the  altar  toward  the 
east:  later  the  Moslems  made  it  face  toward 
^lecca,  southeast  of  Constantinople.  No  Turk 
ever  walks  on  those  rugs  with  his  shoes  on,— he 
leaves  them  at  the  door  or  carries  them  in  his 
hand,  —  and  before  he  comes  in  to  pray,  he  washes 
his  feet  and  hands  at  the  fountain  outside,  no 
matter  how  cold  the  water  or  the  weather.  Foun- 
tains are  everywhere  in  Constantinople,  made  of 
white  marble  and  exquisitely  carved. 

Constantinoi)le  has  been  famous  in  history  ever 
since  the  legend  that  Leander  died  in  swimming 
ihc  Hellespont,  the  old  name  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Xations  have  quarreled  over  it,  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderfully  situated  cities  in  the 
world,  and  Constantine  the  Great  made  it  the  cap- 
ital of  his  huge  empire.  You  will  study  all  that 
in  Roman  history  if  you  have  not  studied  it  al- 
ready, and  will  read  also  of  its  capture  by  the 
Turks,  under  Mohammed  the  Conqueror,  nearly 
five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  makes  the 
most  exciting  fairy  tale  seem  colorless.  Perhaps 
you  never  knew  that,  when  Henry  the  Eighth  of 
England  and  I'rancis  the  F'irst  of  France  were 
forming  a  mutual-admiration  society  of  their  two 
kingdoms  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  there  was  an- 
other king,  as  great  as  either 
of  them,  in  the  southeast  of 
Europe  carving  great  pieces 
out  of  other  countries  for  his 
empire.  This  sultan,  Sulei- 
man the  Magnificent,  was  a 
great  lawgiver.  His  reign 
was  the  height  of  Turkey's 
power.  Soon  after  its  close 
the  rest  of  Europe  became 
interested  in  Turkey,  espe- 
cially Russia  and  England. 
Recently.  German  influence 
has  been  stronger  than  any 
other  at  the  Turkish  court. 
That  is  why  Turkey  is  now 
fighting  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many, and  why  England  and 
France  are  trying  to  storm 
the  forts  and  escape  the  mines  in  the  water-en- 
trances to  Constantinople  and  so  open  up  a 
way  to  the  Mediterranean  for  their  great  ally, 
Russia. 
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THIi  COURTYARD  OF  THE  PIGEON  MOSQUE.— FROM  THE  PAINTING  BV  JULES  GUERIN. 


PRINCE  HILDEBRAND  AND  HIS  SINGERS 

]5V  CAROLYN  WELLS 

Illustrious  Prince  Hildebrand,  a  youth  of  seven  summers, 

Was  waited  on  by  lackers,  pages,  minions,  maids,  and  mummers. 

He  had  a  dozen  jeweled  crowns,— they  seemed  to  him  hut  trifles,— 

He  had  a  hundred  swords  and  spears,  and  twenty-seven  rifles. 

He  had  a  castle  with  a  moat,  a  tower  that  was  haunted  — 

In  fact,  this  lucky  princeling  had  'most  everything  he  wanted. 

His  tastes  were  very  musical,  and  troubadours  came  daily 

To  play  to  hiin  on  lutes  and  shawms,  both  plaintively  and  gaily. 

There  came  intrepid  trumpeters,  and  masterly  bell-ringers. 

And  wandering  minstrels,  strolling  bards,  and  tnany  minnesingers. 

Prince  Hildebrand  was  critical.     Music  of  all  descriptions 

He  loved.    But  one  note  olY  the  key  woidd  throw  him  in  conniptions ! 

And  when  the  timid  tenors  sang,  or  bassos,  big  and  burly, 
The  little  prince  oft  flouted  them,  and  looked  morose  and  surly. 
He  said  one  had  a  nasal  twang,  and  one  was  too  staccato; 
Another  phrased  as  if  his  mouth  was  full  of  hot  tomato  ! 
And  this  one's  voice  was  hard  as  nails,  and  that  one's  high  notes  wavered; 
The  others  flatted  terribly,  or  sharped,  or  cracked,  or  quavered. 
In  short,  he  scowled  at  every  one  who  came  to  sing  before  him. 
He  was  a  pettish  little  prince,  and  all  things  seemed  to  bore  him. 
His  ear  for  music  was  so  fine,  they  could  do  nothing  with  him ; 
'T  was  so  acutely  sensitive  to  harmony  and  rhythm. 
He  cried,  "'Ofif!  ofT!  ye  varlets  all!"     He  hooted  in  derision. 
"I  want  a  singer  who  will  sing  with  absolute  precision  ! 
Who  strikes  the  middle  of  each  note,  without  a  false  inflection; 
Whose  tones  are  true,  and  clear,  and  sweet,— in  short.  I  want  Perfection! 
Until  vou  find  me  one  like  this,  you  're  banished  from  my  presence  ! 
I  want  these  popinjays  no  more  !    Go,  send  them  to  the  peasants!" 

When  his  queen  mother  heard  of  this,  she  smiled  and  left  her  spinet; 
"If  that  is  all  my  baby  wants,— he  'II  get  it  in  a  minute  !" 

Straight  to  the  prince's  room  she  went,  bearing  a  potted  posy. 

Upon  a  branch  of  which  there  sat  a  bird,  quite  tame  and  cozy. 
"Your  Highness  wants  a  perfect  song?    The  singer  's  here."  she  stated; 

The  maids  and  minions,  breathlessly,  in  silence  watched  and  waited. 

"Sing!"  cried  the  prince.     The  bird  poured  forth  such  trills  of  joy  and  gladness, 
Prince  Hildebrand  laughed  out  in  glee,— all  gone  his  woe  and  sadness. 

"Oh,  Mother-Queen!    What  perfect  notes!"  exclaimed  the  little  chappie; 
And  ever  since.  Prince  Hildebrand  is  kind,  and  sweet,  and  happy. 


•YOUR  HIGHNESS  WANTS  A  PERFECT  SONG?     THE  SINGER  'S  HERE,'  SHE  STATEL 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 


September  brought  no  decisive  changes  in  the 
war  situation.  It  was  only  another  month  of  the 
terrible  tragedy.  The  Germans  continued  their 
advance  into  Russia,  but  the  Russians  retreated  in 
such  skilful  fashion  that  the  retreat  seemed  to 
be  made  on  schedule  time.  The  result  was  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  army  escaped. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  Allies  made  a  des- 
perate assault  upon  the  German  line  in  the  West. 
The  newspapers  gave  heartbreaking  accounts  of 
the  losses,  but  we  did  not  read  that  the  German 
line  was  broken.  The  line  was  bent,  and  at  places 
it  was  cracked,  but  in  no  place  was  it  pierced.  In 
spite  of  the  furious  onset  of  the  Allies,  the  huge 
armies  in  Flanders  and  I'rance  remained  at  a  dead- 
lock. In  the  Dardanelles,  too, the  Turk  continued  to 
hold  his  own.  The  Balkan  States  were  in  a  more 
feverish  condition  than  they  have  been  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but  at  the  end  of  the  month 
neither  Bulgaria  nor  Rumania  had  decided  upon 
a  course  of  action.  The  month  closed  with  a 
prospect  so  dark  and  gloomy  that  peace  was  not 
even  thought  of.  Yet  who  can  tell  ?  The  war 
came  when  nobody  expected  it,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  Peace  may  come  in  the  same  sudden 
manner. 


AN  INDISCREET  AMBASSADOR 
After  it  was  seen  that  our  troubles  with  Ger- 
many and  England  would  be  settled  in  a  satisfac- 
tory' way.  there  was  quiet  at  Washington  for  a 
few  days.  But  soon  the  President  had  a  new 
problem  to  deal  with.  This  time  the  trouble  was 
with  an  indiscreet  and  interfering  ambassador. 
Dr.  Constantine  Dumba,  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor at  Washington,  sent  to  his  home  government 


a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  his  purpose 
to  stir  up  strife  in  our  steel  and  ammunition 
factories  where  many  Austrians  and  Hungarians 
are  employed.  If  these  subjects  of  Austria  could 
be  persuaded  to  strike,  it  was  Dumba's  hope,  as 
expressed  in  his  letter,  that  the  work  of  the 
factories  would  be  crippled  and  the  production  of 
war  materials  would  be  prevented.  Dr.  Dumba 
planned  that  this  letter  should  be  sent  to  Austria 
in  secret,  by  a  messenger  who  was  an  American 
citizen.  But  the  letter  did  not  reach  the  Austrian 
government ;  the  bearer  of  it  while  on  his  way 
to  \'icnna  was  arrested  and  a  copy  of  the  telltale 
document  was  found  upon  his  person.  When  the 
contents  of  the  letter  became  known  to  the  public, 
there  was  much  excitement.  Newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  demanded  in  the  strongest 
kind  of  language  that  Dr.  Dumba  be  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  meddling  in  our  affairs.  This 
demand  was  quite  reasonable,  for  an  ambassador 
has  no  right  to  do  such  things  as  he  purposed  to 
do.  An  ambassador  must  attend  strictly  to  his 
official  duties,  and  surely  to  interfere  with  the 
workings  of  a  factory  is  not  an  official  duty.  Dr. 
Dumba's  offense  was  plainly  unpardonable.  The 
President  took  the  same  view  of  his  conduct  as 
was  taken  by  the  newspapers  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. He  felt  that  the  Austrian  ambassador 
had  very  seriously  violated  the  obligations  of 
his  position,  and  that  his  continued  presence 
in  America  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  So 
Secretary  Lansing  informed  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  "no  alternative  but  to  request  the 
recall  of  Mr.  Dumba  on  account  of  his  improper 
conduct."  Dr.  Dumba  made  a  statement  in 
which  he  defended  his  action,  but  his  defense  did 
not  change  the  decision  of  our  government;  the 
ambassador  had  to  leave  the  country.     In  asking 
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for  his  recall,  the  President  upheld  the  dignity  of 
our  government  and  at  the  same  time  conveyed 
to  other  amhassadors  at  Washington  a  silent 
warning  that  they  must  attend  strictly  to  the 
duties  of  their  offices  and  not  attempt  to  influence 
American  affairs.  The  President  is  trying  to 
keep  the  United  States  from  interfering  with  the 
affairs  of  other  nations,  and,  as  all  fair-minded 
men  will  agree,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
other  nations  shall  not  interfere  with  ours. 

THE  MEXICAN  PROBLEM 

At  the  end  of  September  the  solution  of  the 
Mexican  problem  seemed  as  far  away  as  ever. 
The  proposed  peace  meeting  of  the  Mexican  lead- 
ers—referred to  last  month  in  The  Watch 
TuwER  — was  not  held.  Carranza,  the  most  pow- 
erful of  the  leaders,  refused  to  attend  the  meeting 
unless  the  government  of  which  he  claims  to  be 
the  chief  was  first  recognized  as  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.     The  Pan-American  repre- 


found  that  the  peace  plan  had  failed.  They  felt 
that  if  there  existed  anywhere  in  Mexico  a  gov- 
ernment that  was  strong  enough  to  preserve  law 
and  order,  such  a  government  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized and  supported.  So  they  gave  the  people  of 
Mexico  to  understand  that  if  within  a  reasonable 
time  any  government,  whether  the  Carranzan 
government  or  some  other,  would  show  that  it 
was  really  able  to  govern  Mexico,  it  would  be 
recognized  by  the  I-'an- American  powers.  Inas- 
much as  the  Carranzan  government  was  the 
strongest  of  all  the  governments  that  are  claiming 
power  in  Mexico,  it  was  quite  generally  believed 
that  the  Pan-American  representatives  after  all 
were  seriously  thinking  of  recognizing  Carranza. 
This  statement,  however,  really  settled  nothing; 
for  there  was  no  certainty  that  any  government 
would  be  able  to  show  that  it  was  fit  to  rule. 

Oddly  enough,  at  the  very  time  that  the  Pan- 
American  representatives  appeared  to  be  thinking 
of  recognizing  one  of  the  governments  in  Mex- 
ico, it  seemed  to  an  outsider  that  there  was  no 
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sentatives,  who  suggested  the  calling  of  the  peace 
meeting,  did  not  think  it  wise  to  recognize  the 
Carranzan  government.  So  the  plan  that  was  to 
give  peace  to  Mexico  failed. 

But  the  Pan-American  representatives  did  not 
lose  their  interest  in  Mexican  affairs  when  they 


such  thing  as  government  in  Me.xico.  For  in 
September  the  lawlessness  of  the  Mexicans  was 
rampant,  especially  along  the  border  line  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  During  the  whole 
month,  there  were  raids  by  bandits  along  the  bor- 
der, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  United 
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States  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  guard  our 
territory  from  invasion.  Our  soldiers  were  or- 
dered to  drive  back  the  raiders,  but  were  for- 
bidden to  pursue  them  upon  Alexican  soil. 
Assaults  were  made  by  Mexican  troops  upon 
American  soldiers,  and  more  than  one  American 
soldier  was  killed.  This  lawlessness  and  violence 
at  our  very  door  caused  all  Americans  to  realize 
that  the  Mexican  problem  is  growing  more  and 
more  serious.  How  long,  we  cannot  help  asking 
ourselves,  are  Americans  to  suffer  from  the 
anarchy  that  exists  in  Mexico?  Will  the  time 
soon  come  when  our  patience  will  be  exhausted, 
and  our  soldiers  will  be  ordered  to  march  into 
Mexico  and  put  down  violence  ?  Every  one 
hopes  and  prays  that  the  time  will  not  come,  for 
we  do  not  want  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  a 
nation  that  numbers  15,000,000  of  people,  and  we 
shall  almost  certainly  have  such  a  war  if  once 
the  feet  of  American  soldiers  begin  to  tread  upon 
Mexican  soil. 

BRINGING  THE  JOBLESS  MAN 
TO  THE  iMANEESS  JOB 

For  several  months  past,  the  Department  of  Labor 
at  Washington  has  been  very  busy  trying  to  find 
work  for  the  unemployed.    Li  the  spring  of  1914 

5J  DO  YOU  NEED  HELP? 

OTHER  employers! 

MEN  AND  WOMEN-DO  YOU  WANT  WORK? 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


this  Department  received  from  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, and  other  great  States  of  the  Middle  West, 
telegrams  saying  that  the  farmers  out  there  were 
in  great  need  of  hands  for  the  harvest  fields.  In 
response  to  these  telegrams  the  Department  un- 
dertook to  do  what  it  could  to  help  the  farmers 
secure  men  for  harvesting  the  coming  crop.  It 
sent  notices  far  and  wide  to  about  50,000  post- 
offices  announcing  the  needs  of  the  farmers. 
Postmasters  were  requested  to  post  the  notices  in 
a  public  place  so  that  all  who  were  in  search  of 
work  might  learn  where  they  could  find  it.  As  a 
result  of  these  notices  great  numbers  of  idle  men 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  western  farmers,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  75,000  men,  who 
would  not  else  have  known  of  the  chance,  made 


their  way  to  the  wheat  belt  and  were  employed 
during  the  harvest  season.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  farmers  of  Kansas  alone  saved  at  least 
10,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  that  would  have 
rotted  in  the  ground  if  the  harvesters  had  not 
come.  The  Department  of  Labor  was  so  greatly 
encouraged  by  these  results  that  it  began  to  plan 
for  a  regular  system  of  finding  employment  for 
the  idle,  and  soon  it  was  bringing  thousands  of 
jobless  men  to  manless  jobs.  Between  February 
and  July  of  this  year  nearly  100,000  idle  men 
applied  to  the  Department  for  positions  and  about 
17,000  of  these  found  employment.  In  the  month 
of  July  alone  more  than  6000  places  were  filled. 

The  opportunity  for  Uncle  Sam's  agents  to 
find  work  for  the  unemployed  is  almost  bound- 
less. The  Department  of  Labor,  through  the  post- 
masters and  thousands  of  other  officers  of  the 
national  government,  can  learn  where  laborers 
are  needed,  and  where  they  can  be  found,  and  it 
can  put  employers  who  want  men  in  touch  w'ith 
men  who  are  idle.  If  the  Department  makes  the 
best  of  its  opportunities  in  this  direction,  it  will 
render  a  service  of  the  highest  possible  value. 
For  an  idle  man  searching  for  a  job  is  indeed  a 
pitiable  object.  If  a  time  of  idleness  were  a  time 
of  recuperation  and  rest,  there  would  be  a  good 
side  to  lack  of  employment.  But  enforced  idle- 
ness does  not  bring  recuperation  and  rest.  The 
idle  man  must  bestir  himself  and  find  something 
to  do,  or  starve,  and  the  search  for  labor  is  often 
more  fatiguing  than  labor  itself.  We  can  see  an 
idle  man  rising  early  in  the  morning  and  walking 
miles  to  a  distant  point  where  he  has  heard  a  job 
can  be  had.  He  walks  because  he  cannot  afford 
to  ride.  When  he  reaches  the  place  he  meets 
with  disappointment.  Then  he  tramps  to  another 
place  miles  away  only  to  meet  with  disajipoint- 
ment  again.  yVfter  a  day  consumed  in  useless 
tramping  he  goes  home  exhausted  in  body  and 
depressed  in  spirit.  The  next  day  is  like  the  day 
lie  fore,  and  every  day  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difiicult  to  go  home  to  his  wife  and  children 
without  anything  to  give  them.  At  last  the  poor 
jobless  man  loses  hope  and  becomes  a  tramp. 
Thus  the  lack  of  employment  often  means  far 
more  than  simply  a  loss  of  wages;  it  often  means 
a  drain  upon  the  vital  forces  that  undermines  the 
character  of  men,  and  drags  them  down  to  a  low 
condition  from  which  they  never  rise. 

BRINGING  THE  LANDLESS  MAN 
TO  THE  MANLESS  LAND 

While  Uncle  Sam  is  trying  to  find  jobs  for  the 
jobless,  he  is  at  the  same  time,  through  the  Recla- 
mation Service,  making  efforts  to  provide  land 
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for  the  landless.  He  is  doing  this  by  irrigating 
the  arid  regions  in  the  Far  West,  where  there  are 
millions  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  that  is 
naturally  fertile  and  capable  of  producing  a  va- 
riety of  crops,  but  is  worthless  because  rain  never 
falls  upon  it.  To  bring  water  to  these  lands  re- 
quires great  outlays  of  money  and  great  feats  of 
engineering.  Rivers  must  sometimes  be  taken 
from  their  beds  and  directed  into  other  channels ; 
mountains  must  be  pierced  with  tunnels ;  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  canals  and  ditches  must  be  dug. 
For  a  long  time  the  work  of  irrigating  the  arid 
lands  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  States  and  by 
private  companies ;  but  in  recent  years  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  undertaking  to  reclaim  the 
desert.  Already  Uncle  Sam  has  completed  many 
great  irrigation  projects  and  has  reclaimed  vast 
areas  of  arid  lands.  Just  the  other  day  he  fin- 
ished the  Arrowrock  Dam  built  in  connection 
with  the  Boise  irrigation  projects  in  southwestern 
Idaho.  This  is  the  highest  dam  in  the  world.  It 
rises  more  than  350  feet  from  bed-rock  to  parapet 
wall  and  it  is  more  than  1000  feet  long.  The 
cost  of  the  dam  was  about  $5,000,000.  Behind 
the  dam  is  stored  the  water  which  comes  down 


into  a  river  from  near-by  mountains  after  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  ice.  In  the  summer  the 
gates  of  the  dam  will  be  opened  and  the  water 
will  flow  down  and  find  its  way  through  canals 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 
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and  ditches  to  the  lands  that  are  to  be  irrigated. 
The  water  will  cover  about  250.000  acres  of  ex- 
ceedingly rich  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boise. 
And  all  this  land  will  be  opened  to  settlers  on 
very  easy  terms.     Indeed  the  settler  may  get  a 


AN  iD.Mio  Arri.r.  orchakd  in  the  ikkigated  district 


homestead  for  nothing,  for  it  is  public  land.  Each 
settler,  however,  must  bear  his  share  in  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  irrigation  work.  But  even 
this  expense  is  not  hard  to  meet,  for  the  home- 
steader is  allowed  twenty  years  in  which  to  pay 
his  share.  So  if  a  poor  man  wishes  forty  acres  of 
the  excellent  land  which  will  be  watered  by  the 
streams  which  will  flow  from  the  .\rrowrock 
Dam,  he  can  secure  it  by  paying  forty  dollars  a 
year  for  twenty  years.  Thus  by  his  irrigation 
projects  Uncle  Sam  is  bringing  men  "back  to  the 
land,"  where  men  in  these  times  are  most  needed. 

CIVICS  FOR  NEWLY  MADE 
CITIZENS 

Uncle  Sam  has  recently  undertaken  another  very 
important  task.  He  is  trying  to  provide  a  way 
by  which  foreigners  who  wish  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  may  first  learn  something 
about  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  In 
years  past  we  have  been  very  careless  in  the 
matter  of  naturalization,  and  have  granted  the  boon 
to  persons  ignorant  of  the  duties  they  assume. 
But  now  the  Bureau  at  Washington  which  has 
charge  of  naturalization  is  taking  care  that  can- 


didates for  citizenship  shall  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  our  government  before  they  receive 
their  naturalization  papers.  Agents  of  the  Bu- 
reau in  different  parts  of  the  country  get  in 
touch  with  persons  who  are  about  to  be  natural- 
ized, and  inform  them  that 
before  they  can  be  admitted  as 
citizens  they  will  be  required 
to  show  that  they  possess  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  civ- 
ics. More  than  350,000  for- 
eigners have  been  reached  by 
the  Bureau  and  have  been 
urged  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  examination  which  is 
given  candidates  when  they 
come  before  the  court  to  be 
naturalized.  The  judges  who 
issue  the  naturalization  papers 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  the  agents,  and  they  refuse 
to  naturalize  persons  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  leading  facts 
of  -American  government.  The 
agents  do  all  they  can  to  help 
the  candidate  acquire  the  nec- 
essary information.  In  their 
efforts  they  are  often  assisted 
by  the  public  schools.  In  some 
of  the  larger  cities  there  have 
been  established,  in  the  even- 
ing schools,  special  classes  for  instructing  for- 
eigners who  have  applied  for  citizenship.  In 
Chicago  such  classes  have  been  formed  in  eight 
of  the  evening  schools.  The  subjects  of  study  in 
these  classes  are:  "the  Constitution  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  government  of 
Illinois  and  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  and  such 
other  information  as  is  required  by  the  courts  of 
naturalization."  These  special  classes  are  at- 
tended by  both  men  and  women.  The  men  come 
to  receive  instruction  in  civics,  while  the  women 
attend  in  order  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
English.  In  some  cases  pupils  in  these  classes 
are  over  fifty  years  of  age.  But  the  candidates, 
whether  old  or  young,  are  said  to  be  diligent 
pupils.  They  work  hard  to  learn  what  is  taught 
them,  for  they  know  that  if  they  are  not  well 
prepared  when  they  apply  to  the  court  for  their 
papers  the  judge  will  probably  refuse  to  make 
them  citizens. 

High  praise  is  due  the  agents  of  Uncle  Sam 
for  undertaking  the  work,  to  the  schools  for  help- 
ing it  along,  and  to  the  judges  for  encouraging 
it.  For  when  we  prepare  newly  made  citizens 
for  their  civic  duty,  we  prepare  them  for  intelli- 
gent voting.     And  that  is  what  our  country  will 
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need  in  the  future  more  than  anything  else.  In 
the  future  great  battles  will  be  fought  not  with 
bullets  but  with  ballots,  and  the  greatest  nation 
will  be  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  army  of 

intelligent  voters. 

A  NEW  COXSTITUTIOX 
FOR  A  GREAT  STATE 

In  November  the  voters  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  people  of 
the  State  are  to  have  a  new  constitution.  For 
several  months  a  constitutional  convention  of 
1 68  delegates,  representing  all  parts  of  the  State, 
sat  at  Albany  and  worked  at  framing  a  constitu- 
tion which  they  thought  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  people  better  than  the  constitution  under 
which  the  State  is  now  governed.  In  September 
the  convention  finished  its  labors  and  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  State  the  revised  constitution 
to  be  voted  upon  or  rejected  as  the  voters  may 
decide.  If  a  majority  of  votes  are  cast  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  constitution,  it  will  become  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  State.  If  the  proposed 
constitution  fails  to  receive  a  majority  of  votes, 
the  old  constitution  will  remain  in  force. 

The  vote  on  the  new  constitution  for  New  York 
will  be  watched  closely  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
because  the  constitution  contains  some  provisions 
that  are  novel  and  also  very  important.  For  ex- 
ample the  proposed  constitution  provides  for 
what  is  known  as  the  "short  ballot."  In  many 
States— and  New  York  is  one  of  these— the  ballot 
is  sometimes  so  long,  it  contains  the  names  of  so 
many  candidates  that  it  resembles  a  page  in  a 
city  directory.  Such  a  ballot,  of  course,  be- 
wilders the  mind  of  the  voter;  in  the  multitude 


of  candidates  he  finds  it  almost  impossible  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice.  For  several  years 
past,  students  of  government  have  been  contend- 
ing that  only  a  few  officers  ought  to  be  elected  so 
that  the  ballot  may  contain  only  a  few  names.  Now 
the  new  constitution  of  New  York  has  applied 
the  principle  of  the  "short  ballot"  by  reducing  the 
number  of  state  elective  officers  from  seven  to 
four,  the  only  elective  officers  being  the  Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor,  Attorney-General 
and  the  Comptroller.  Another  most  important 
provision  in  the  new  constitution  provides  for  a 
change  in  the  method  of  making  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  State.  At  present  the 
Legislature  makes  such  appropriations  as  it  sees 
fit,  leaving  it  to  the  Governor  to  cut  out  such 
items  as  he  may  regard  as  improper.  Under  this 
system  it  has  been  found  that  the  Legislature 
spends  money  in  a  haphazard,  extravagant  fash- 
ion. So  the  new  constitution  provides  that  the 
Governor  shall  submit  to  the  Legislature  an  item- 
ized statement  containing  estimates  of  the  appro- 
priations that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  state  government.  This  state- 
ment is  known  as  the  "budget."  The  Legislature 
is  given  power  to  reduce  an  item  in  the  budget,  or 
to  strike  an  item  out  entirely,  but  it  may  not 
increase  the  amount  of  an  item.  Observe  that  the 
budget  system  will  institute  a  radical  change. 
Under  the  present  system  the  Legislature  is  per- 
mitted to  make  an  appropriation  for  any  purpose 
it  pleases,  and  it  may  make  an  appropriation  as 
large  as  it  pleases :  under  the  budget  system  an 
appropriation  cannot  be  a  dollar  or  a  cent  greater 
than  the  Governor  wishes  it  to  be.  The  Legisla- 
ture may  spend  less  than  the  Governor  wishes  to 
spend,  but  it  cannot  spend  more. 


PUCK'S  FLOWER 

BY  JANE  BLAIR  REID 


Have  you  read  that  pretty  play 
Where  a  mischief-making  fay 
Drew  a  juice  of  wondrous  power 
From  a  harmless-seeming  flower. 
Just  one  drop  of  which  distilled 
Made  all  love  go  as  he  willed  ? 

If  ive  had  that  magic  spell 

We  could  make  folks  love  us  well ; 


But  alas  !  't  was  fairy  brew 
And  the  flower  in  Elfland  grew. 

Yet  there  is  another  flower 
That  has,  too,  the  charmer's  power, 
And  without  the  fairies'  arts 
We  can  make  it  win  us  hearts. 
Can  you  guess  what  it  can  be? 
'T  is  the  flower  of  courtesy. 
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I.\"  the  October  number,  St.  Nicholas  introduced 
to  its  readers  the  greatest  veteran  stars  of  the 
gridiron  who  will  play  this  autumn  and  whose 
distinction  has  been  achieved  especially  by  re- 
markable exploits  with  the  ball.  In  this  issue, 
St.  Nicholas  will  continue  and  complete  its 
pleasant  service  by  introducing  the  season's  great 
players  whose  distinction  has  been  achieved  by 
the  remarkable  skill  with  which  they  play  their 
positions,  regardless  of  their  special  exploits  with 
the  ball.  Naturally,  however,  all  of  those  great 
figures  who  appeared  in  the  previous  sketch  are 
also  entitled  to  be  included  in  this  narrative, 
though  space  will  not  permit  a  repetition  of  their 
names  and  deeds,  for  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  previous  number  of  the  magazine. 
Logically,  our  attention  should  first  be  directed 
to  the  position  of  end.  A  critical  survey  of  the 
football  men  of  the  country  from  coast  to  coast 
reveals  only  eight  players  in  this  position  who 
have  attained  relatively  a  superstandard  degree 
of  skill.  These  eight  men  are :  M.  R.  Brann,  of 
Yale ;  John  J.  Butler,  captain  of  Bates ;  Denton 
H.  Sparks,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  R.  A. 
Higgins,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College ;  Roy  M. 
Homewood,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 


J.  G.  Vowell,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee; 
Roy  C.  Hunt,  captain  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  Jacob  Speelman,  captain  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contemplate  at  close  range 
these  marvelous  exponents  of  end-rush  play.  M. 
R.  Brann,  whom  nature  has  equipped  with  the 
color  of  hair  which  immemorially  has  been  the 
badge  of  the  fighting  man,  is  a  product  of  An- 
dover.  Twenty-two  years  of  age,  si.x  feet  in 
height,  and  weighing  l8o  pounds,  "Red"  Brann  is 
a  name  that  will  imply  some  wonderful  football 
])laying  this  fall.  The  second  representative  of 
New  England  is  John  J.  Butler,  of  Bates,  previ- 
ously famed  along  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard 
while  a  member  of  the  eleven  of  Maiden  High 
School.  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  section  of  our 
football  range  looms  the  impressive  figure  of 
Roy  M.  Homewood,  of  North  Carolina.  Not  only 
as  a  football  player,  but  also  as  a  baseball  and 
track  man,  Homewood  is  known  to  every  colle- 
gian and  school-boy  of  the  South.  R.  A.  Higgins, 
of  Pennsylvania  State,  is  interesting  to  us  also 
in  many  ways.  He  not. only  is  an  old  football 
player  from  Peddie  Institute,  but  he  once  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  Hamilton  "Tigers,"  a 
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A    l.ard-piuyiiig,   ^w,lt 

II'A.  b 

footed    end-rush    uf    tli 

familiar  Yale  type. 

and       forme 

fuutball  play 

,-       ../-LINA). 

nd,  sprinter,  An  end  who  scored  all  A  celebrated   end    and 

Canadian       points,  three  touchdowns       all-round  athlete.    One  of 
r.  for  his  team  against  Ken-       the  South's  best  ty[jes. 

lucky  State,  Nov.,  i^M- 


An  end  and  captain 
well  known  throughout 
New  England  for  his 
quick  wits  and  flying  feet. 


(MIsSUUKl). 
End  and  captain.     A  re- 
markable   football     player 
and  all-round  heavy-weight 
athlete. 


JAMES    SEXTER  (GEORGIA    "TECH. 
A  famous  end-rush  celebrated  for  his  dashes  < 
iround  "  plays. 


ROY    C.   HL'NT   ( '-  :  ■  : '.  !.'> 
SITYOF  WASUINGIUN). 
An  end-rush  whose  bril- 
playing   has   contrib- 


ships. 


THE  GREATEST   END-RUSHES   IX   THE    UNITED   STATES   WHO  ARE   PLAYING   THIS  SEASON. 
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JOHN    It.    MCAl  1.111  i: 

(DAKIMUL'  TH). 

One  of  the  greatest  tackles  in 

America  and  an  expert  hockey 

and    baseball   player.     Captain 

of  his  team. 


\\.\1,LA(  r.    C.    MAXI-IELi:) 

(LAFAYETTE). 
A  giant  tackle  of  astounding 
nental  and  physical  activity. 


t..     I    .      I    :    ....'.     IIKXASI. 

I  aptain  and  tackle.  Cham- 
pion niiercollegiate  wrestler  of 
the  South,  and  a  shot  and  ham- 


l'.  P.  MAII.miS  (TULANK). 
One  of  the  greatest  tackles  of 
the  South  and  captain  of  his 
eleven.  F.qually  famed  in  base- 
ball, basket-ball,  track  and  field 
athletics. 


B.  T.   DOBBIXS 
(TENNESSEE), 
celebrated     captain    anc 
lidable  performei 


FIFTEEN    OF   THE    GREATEST 


(GEUKGETUVVN). 
A  giant  tackle  who  can  sprint 
in  even  time  and  who  can  hurl 
the  shot  and  hammer  surpris- 
ing distances. 
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1'  \rl     J.    «■ 
(MARVIAM 
A   fleet-footed,   hard-rushing 


(W. 


J    r    ( I  I  \  (\\Mitii[Ti 

captain,   who         s.itilit>    in    other    spurts — ba^e 


kle  with  a  head  full  of  foot-        has  won  many  a  victory  for  his        ball,  basket-ball,  and  track 


A  brilliant  exponent  of  clever 
"tackle  playing,  who  also  plays 
basket-ball  and  excels  in  track 


HAROLD   H.   COREY   (NEBRASKA), 
ckle  who  is  the  personification  of  grit,  vim,  and  skill. 


HOWARD    BUCK. 
(WISCONSIN). 
A  wrestler,  track   man,  bas- 
ket-ball  and    baseball    player, 
and  captain  who  plays  tackle. 


LAURENS  C.    SHULL 

(CHICAGO). 

A  tackle  of  great  speed  and 

remarkable    technical     clever- 
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MICIIAKL   DORIZAS    (PA.).  F.  A.  VOCUM  (OBEKI.IN) 

Guard.    A  native-born  Greek, 
a  veritable  Hercules,  champion        shoulders  many 
heavy-weight  wrestler  of  inter-        has  broken  to  pieces, 
collegiate  America. 


CHARLES  W.    BACHMAN 
(NOTRE  D.\MEI. 

A  guard  who  is  a  bulwark  in 
the  center  that  no  team  can 
successfully  batter. 


R.    R.    GOMRIXGER 

(lD.\HO). 

Justly  celebrated  in  the  West 

,s  a  great  offensive  and  defen- 


Canadian  Rugby  team,  and  also  is  an  amateur 
record  boxer  in  that  country.     Leaping  now  in 


A.  M.  Wl.V.VND  (UI.M    1'   1).  I-Ii.WK    \V.    MCKK.AN 

A    guard     of    extraordin.iry  (w.  AND   J.I. 
strength   and   swiftness.     Cap-  A  magnificent  guard  who  de- 
tain of  the  Army  team.  fends  his  entire  line. 

SIX    LEADINC;    GUARDS. 

fancy  to  the  Middle  West,  our  attention  first 
rests  upon  Denton  II.  Sparks,  of  Chicago,  for- 
merly an  old  Hyde  Park  High  School  player. 
Sparks  is  an  expert  not  only  as  an  end  in  football, 
but  also  as  a  tennis-player,  basket-ball  man,  shot- 
putter,  and  hammer-  and  discus-thrower. 

J.  G.  \'o\vell,  of  Tennessee,  is  here  classed  as 
an  end.  where  he  has  achieved  his  laurels,  but 
this  autumn  he  may  be  found  e.xclusively  at  full- 
liack.  He  is  a  player  of  marvelous  scoring  power 
and  a  versatile  all-round  athlete.  Rivaling  him  in 
the  -South  for  end-rush  honors  is  James  Senter, 
of  Georgia  "Tech."  Senter  is  a  giant,  six  feet 
and  two  inches  in  height ;  and,  besides  being  one 
of  the  best  ends  in  the  country,  is  a  baseball 
])itcher  of  wide  fame.  A  little  farther  west  in 
this  southern  section  of  the  country  is  Homer 
Montgomery,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
whose  all-round  playing  has  been  a  feature  of 
that  brilliant  team.  A  name  too  celebrated  to  be 
confined  to  the  Missouri  Valley  corps  of  football 
teams  is  that  of  Jacob  Speelman,  captain  of  Mis- 
souri, and  once  a  player  at  Grand  Rapids  High 
School.  In  addition  to  his  football  honors  Speel- 
man is  well  known  as  a  heavy-weight  boxer  and 
wrestler,  an  exceptional  gymnast  and  swimmer, 
and  a  remarkable  basket-ball  man.  The  Pacific 
Coast  furnishes  a  worthy  member  of  this  galaxy 
of  ends  in  the  captain  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
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ington,  Roy  C.  Hunt,  an  extraordinarily  clever 
player  in  various  positions,  but  most  famous  at 
end. 

As  the  number  of  great  ends  in  the  United 
States  vary  the  usual  ratio  by 
being  exceptionally  few,  so  the 
number  of  great  tackles  is  ex- 
ceptional by  being  unusually 
large.  Not  fewer  than  eighteen 
superstandard  players  in  this 
position  command  our  attention. 
These  men  are  fairly  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United 
States,  excepting,  strange  to 
say,  New  England  and  the  Far 
West.  Of  the  old  and  great 
football  institutions  of  the  East, 
Dartmouth  alone  is  represented 
among  the  national  stars  in  the 
tackle  position,  and  Dartmouth, 
rich  indeed,  possesses  two. 
These  players  are  Chester  A. 
Pudrith,  who  was  featured  in 
our  October  article,  and  John 
B.  McAuliffe.  The  latter  comes  from  Worcester 
Academy,  where  he  made  a  great  name  in  many 


Thi-ee  institutions  of  the  Middle  States  which 
can  boast  wonderful  tackles  this  fall  are  Lafay- 
ette, Syracuse,  and  Union.  Lafayette's  champion 
in  this  position  is  Wallace  C.  Maxfield,  well 
known  previously  as  a  school- 
boy player  at  Bloomfield  High 
School,  and  Mercersburg  and 
Dean  Academies.  Similar  in 
physique  and  style  of  playing  to 
Maxfield  is  Harold  A.  White, 
of  Syracuse  University,  recog- 
nizable as  the  old  DeWitt 
Clinton  High  School  star  of 
New  York  City,  a  magnificent 
tackle  and  a  swimmer  with  a 
national  reputation.  The  third 
corner  of  this  triangle  of  stars 
is  Carl  B.  Jenkins,  captain  of 
Union,  as  famed  upon  the 
diamond  as  he  is  upon  the  grid- 
iron. 

Departing  now  from  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  for  the  southern,  we  are 
amazed  by  the  abundance  of  extraordinary  tack- 
les in  this  section.     With  the  first  step  across 


IRVING  R.    STANWOOD 

(COLBY). 

Widely  known  for  his  brilliant 

A'ork  at  center.     Captain  of  his 


A    perfect    player    at    center 
who  also  is  able  to  back  up  the 


GEORGE  M.  TANDY 

(NORTH  CAROLINA). 

A   steady   center    who  backs 

up  every  play  and  can  fill  any 

position  on  his  team. 


FOUR    REDOUBTABLE    CENTER.?. 


branches  of  sport.    At  Dartmouth  he  has  confined 
himself  to  football  and  hockey. 


Mason  and  Di.xon's  line  we  encounter  the  heroic 
figure  of  John  J.    Dowdle,  captain  of   Mt.   St. 
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RICHARD  B.    RUTHF.UK 
(NF.BRASKA). 
Captain,  half-back,  gymnast,  swi 
tier,  basket-ball  and  track  man. 


UAl.l.AC   i;    !•;.    HAMILTON 

(MINNESOTA). 
A  famous  kicking  full-back. 


CL  V    1:.    1  II AMl;I.ULIN 
(NEBRASKA). 
A  half-back  whose  dashes  and  plunges  largely 
contributed  to  a  championship  at  liis  university. 


MXIC   OK  THE   MOST   KOT.MiI.E   OF  THE  SE.\SON"S  BACKS. 


Mary's,  who  appeared  prominently  in  our  previ- 
ous article.  Near  by  is  Paul  J.  Wilkinson,  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Thomas  F. 
Gormley,  of  Georgetown.  This  former  Villa 
Nova  star  stands  six  feet  and  one  inch  in  height 
and  weighs  225  pounds,  yet  he  possesses  as  fleet 
a  pair  of  feet  as  there  is  in  all  football.  A  rival 
and  opponent  of  this  cluster  of  great  tackles  is 
E.  B.  Schultz,  captain  of  Washington  and  Lee. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
is  B.  T.  Dobbins,  cai)tain  of  the  University  of 
the  South,  familiarly  and  affectionately  known  as 
"Sewanee."  And  still  farther  south  is  Peter  P. 
Mailhes,  Tulane's  captain,  while  towering  in  the 
Texas  section  is  K.  L.  Berry,  captain  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  All  of  these  men  are  players 
of  great  stature,  enormous  strength,  flashing 
speed,  and  with  a  technical  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  game  that  is  dazzling. 

Before  leaving  the  South  we  are  arrested  by 
the  merits  of  J.  F.  Cody,  of  \^anderbilt  Univer- 
sity, an  old  Battle  Ground  Academy  player.  This 
clever  young  giant  can  stand  on  defense  like  a 
buttress  of  solid  rock,  and  can  run  and  tackle 
with  the  speed  of  the  lightest  player  on  his  team. 

\'ying  with  the  .South  in  its  large  number  of 
extraordinary  tackles  is  the  Middle  West.  At  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  is  Daniel  G.  Fries,  an 
old  Covington  High  School  player,  and  a  basket- 
ball player  and  track-athlete  of  wide  reputation. 


At  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  once 
know-n  as  Buchtel  College,  is  Captain  Park  P. 
Crisp,  a  product  of  Akron  High  School,  and  a 
college  athlete  who  not  only  is  a  national  star  in 
football,  but  who  also  is  a  baseball  player  of  a 
skill  seldom  found  in  an  amateur.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  is  represented  in  this  class  by 
Laurens  C.  Shull,  the  old  Sioux  City  High  School 
])layer,  who  can  face  on  an  equality  any  other 
tackle  in  the  United  States.  At  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  too,  is  Howard  Buck,  captain,  a  wres- 
tler, and  a  baseball,  basket-ball,  and  track  man. 
The  State  University  of  Iowa  obtains  a  place  in 
this  select  circle  of  tackles  through  its  captain, 
Irving  J.  Barron,  champion  heavy-weight  wres- 
tler of  his  intercollegiate  conference.  Harold  H. 
Corey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  completes 
the  number  of  famous  tackles  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  for  a  player  nowadays  to 
become  conspicuous  as  an  extraordinary  guard. 
Time  was  when  guards  could  "star"  equally  with 
ends  and  tackles.  In  1905,  however,  when  the 
final  blows  were  struck  by  the  reformers  against 
mass  interference,  a  rule  was  adopted  which  com- 
pelled the  five  central  men,  when  on  offense,  to 
place  either  both  hands,  or  both  feet,  or  one  hand 
and  foot,  upon  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  rule  was  to  prevent  these  heavy  men 
from  readily  getting  into  the  interference.     One 
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A.  J.  ROBERTSON  (MONT.)- 
Captain  and  quarter-back.  A 
player  of  exceptional  brilliance 
who  is  equally  famed  for  his 
skill  upon  the  diamond. 


JOHN    E.    P.\KLIMAN 

(SOUTH    DAKOT.M. 

A      superstandard      quarter- 

back  who  also  plays  baseball, 

wrestles,  and  runs  in  the  sprints. 


GEORGE    E.    KIKIC 
(MAINE). 
A  famous  running  half-bs 


FREDERIC   A.    MOORE 
(GALLAUDET). 
A  versatile  athlete.     Pitche 
wrestler,  and  quarter-back. 


D.   T.   TAYLOE 
(NORTH    CAROLINA). 
A  player  of  extraordinary  all- 
round  skill  and  one  of  the  fleet- 
est-footed runners  in  all  football. 


harold  p.  andrews 
(brown). 

A  versatile  baseball,  football, 
basket-ball,  and  hockey  player. 
Captain  of  his  team. 


of  its  effects  has  been  to  reduce  the  guard  to  a 
mere  defensive  player,  and,  as  we  all  know,  the 


guard's  position  is  such  that  his  brilliant  work 
seldom  is  seen  by  the  spectators. 

Notwithstanding  this  handicap  upon  the 
guards,  eight  picturesque  figures  stand  out  be- 
fore all  others  as  exponents  of  guard  play.  All 
of  these  men  except  one  are  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  all  are  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  H.  P.  Tallman,  Rutgers'  captain, 
already  has  been  featured  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle among  the  goal-kickers  and  punters.  As  a 
guard,  he  is  one  of  the  most  effective  men  that 
has  played  the  position  in  many  years.  A.  M. 
W'eyand,  captain  at  West  Point,  is  a  guard  who 
differs  from  the  other  football  characters  in  this 
narrative  in  that  he  had  no  football  experience 
previous  to  entering  the  Military  Academy,  but 
has  learned  all  of  his  lore  upon  the  "Plains"  at 
West  Point.  Dartmouth,  which  has  appeared  so 
frequently  in  this  narrative,  again  obtains  a  place 
1)y  the  prowess  of  C.  Spears,  the  heaviest  man 
playing  football  in  the  country  to-day— 255 
pounds.  This  giant  also  has  kicked,  and  may 
kick  again,  goals  from  the  45-,  47-,  and  52-yard 
lines.     He  comes  from  Kewaunee  Pligh  School. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  quiet, 
popular  young  Greek  Hercules  by  the  name  of 
Michael  Dorizas.  Those  who  follow  intercolle- 
giate sports  will  immediately  recognize  him  as 
the  champion  heavy-weight  wrestler  of  intercol- 
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legiate  America,  a  javelin-  and  discus-thrower. 
and  a  strong  man  extraordinary.  \\'ith  singular 
aptness  he  has  learned  our  American  game  and 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  guards  in  the  coun- 
try this  fall.  Two  men,  light  in  weight  for 
guards,  have  overcome  this  handicap  and  have 
become  marvelous  players  in  the  position.  They 
are  Edward  A.  Robbins,  of  Hobart,  and  Frank 
\V.  McKean,  of  Washington  and  Jefferson.  An- 
other player  who  has  won  a  place  in  any  classifi- 
cation of  great  guards  that  may  be  made  is 
Charles  W.  Rachman,  of  Xotre  Dame,  formerly 
of  Englewood  High  School.  Taking  a  long  jump 
over  many  intervening  teams  to  the  University 
of  Idaho,  we  find  a  veritable  giant  in  the  person 
of  R.  R.  Gomringcr,  a  guard  who  would  be  con- 
spicuous upon  any  team  in  the  country. 

Recent  development  of  the  central  position  in 
the  line  for  purposes  of  defensive  play  has  given 
to  that  post  opiiortunitics  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  on  the  line  for  effective  and  spectacular 
work.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  surprising 
dearth  at  present  of  star  center-rushes  in  the 
country.  A  sweep  of  the  nation's  gridirons  re- 
veals only  four  superstandard  veteran  centers : 
George  M.  Tandy,  of  North  Carolina;  Irving 
Stanwood.  captain  of  Colby;  Robert  D.  Peck. 
University  of  Pittsburgh ;  and  .Moysius  Wes- 
becher,  captain  of  Washington  and  Jcffer.son. 

George  M  .Tan<ly  was  a  finished  football  player 
when  he  left  Jacksonville  High  School,  in  Illi- 
nois, having  been  awarded  sixteen  "monograms" 
by  the  school  for  his  work  in  football,  baseball, 
basket-ball,  and  track  sports.  At  North  Caro- 
lina he  also  is  noted  for  his  field-goal  skill  as 
well  as  for  his  play  in  the  center  of  the  line. 
Irving  R.  Stanwood.  of  Colby,  is  an  old  player  of 
the  Needham  Hi,gh  School,  and  Robert  D.  Peck 
owes  his  basic  experience  in  football  to  school 
teams.  A  phenomenal  center  for  Pittsburgh,  he 
also  is  that  university's  first  baseman  on  the  dia- 
mond. Aloysius  Wesbecher  in  his  time  has  played 
every  position  in  the  line.  He  is  a  product  of 
Greensburg  High  School.  Like  Peck,  his  great 
opponent  and  rival,  Wesbecher  is  a  famous  base- 
ball player  and  also  a  guard  in  basket-ball. 

Of  the  large  numl)er  of  notable  backs  some 
were  featured  in  the  October  number. 

For  the  first  great  back  to  be  considered  this 
month  let  us  select  a  celebrated  quarter-back  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  Emorj-  M.  Hoover,  captain  of 
Whitman  College,  a  player  so  fleet  of  foot  that 
he  holds  a  record  of  lolf,  seconds  for  the  loo- 
yard  dash.  At  the  University  of  Montana  is  to 
be  found  an  unusual  quarter-back.  Captain  Alfred 
J.  Robertson,  who  also  is  a  forward  on  the  uni- 
versity basket-ball  team  and  a  third  baseman  on 


the  nine.  Robertson  originally  learned  his  foot- 
ball at  St.  Cloud  High  School,  in  Minnesota,  and 
later  starred  on  the  various  organizations  at 
Carleton  College.  Coming  eastward,  we  find  at 
the  University  of  South  Dakota  another  super- 
standard  quarter-back  in  John  E.  Parliman, 
boxer,  wrestler,  sprinter,  baseball  and  football 
man.  Still  a  fourth  back  of  national  dimensions 
to  be  found  in  this  trans-Mississippi  section  is 
Richard  B.  Rutherford,  captain  of  Nebraska.  He 
began  at  Beatrice  High  School. 

Gallaudet  College  this  autumn  will  possess  an 
extraordinary  quarter-back  in  its  former  cap- 
tain, Frederic  A.  Moore,  who  came  there  from 
the  Kansas  High  School.  For  two  successive  sea- 
sons Moore  has  captained  the  eleven.  He  also 
pitches  for  the  nine,  wrestles  in  the  light-weight 
class,  and  many  times  has  won  his  letter  in  inter- 
collegiate sports.  At  old  William  and  Mary  is 
a  doughty  little  quarter-back.  .S.  L.  Bertschey,  an 
exceptional  all-round  football  player,  baseball, 
aiid  basket-ball  man. 

Harold  P.  .Andrews,  Brown's  versatile  captain, 
must  not  be  overlooked  among  the  half-backs. 
This  sturdy  athlete  first  became  well  known  in 
high-.school  sports  at  Providence.  At  Brown 
University  .\n(lrcws  has  won  his  letter  five  times 
—  three  times  in  baseball  and  twice  in  football. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  also  has  among  the  great 
half-backs  of  the  United  .States  a  representative 
who  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  any  company.  This 
man  is  Samuel  H.  McClung.  captain  of  Occiden- 
tal College.  McClung  can  run,  dodge,  tackle, 
punt.  pass,  and  catch  with  any  back-field  man  in 
America  and  carry  off  equal  honors. 

.•\  half-back  whose  record  wins  for  him  a  place 
among  these  selections  is  George  F.  Kirk,  of  the 
University  of  Maine,  formerly  of  Bar  Harbor 
High  School,  a  huge  personality  in  New  England 
football.  D.  T.  Tayloe,  captain  and  half-back 
of  North  Carolina,  was  featured  in  our  preceding 
article  for  his  exploits  with  the  ball.  He  is  en- 
titled to  appear  again  in  this  narrative  by  the 
all-round  skill  with  which  he  plays  his  position. 

Two  more  magnificent  players  remain  to  be 
discussed,  and  our  task  is  done.  These  are  both 
full-backs,  G.  W.  Leadbetter.  captain  of  Bow- 
doin.  and  W.  E.  Hamilton,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Leadbetter  is  well  remembered  in 
P.angor,  Maine,  where  he  starred  in  the  various 
sports  of  the  high  school.  As  a  collegian,  he  has 
won  many  prizes  with  the  discus,  hammer,  and 
shot,  and  he  is  a  wizard  at  kicking  a  football. 
Hamilton  became  a  famous  player  at  the  North 
High  School,  and  afterward  at  Carleton  College. 
Later,  he  entered  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
specializing  upon  the  gridiron  and  the  track. 


MAKE  B'LIEVE 

BY  ETHEL  M.   KELLEY 


Make  b'lieve  I  was  your  dearest  dear. 
And  came  and  climbed  into  your  lap. 

Make  b'lieve  I  was  so  comfy  here 
I  did  n't  need  tu  take  my  nap. 


Make  b'lieve  you  got  a  lovely  book 
And  read  me  stories — one,  two,  three; 

Make  b'lieve  we  turned  the  page  to  look 
At  little  picture-girls  like  me. 


Make  b'lieve  you  sang  a  little  song 
That  told  about  the  pretty  sheep. 

Make  b'lieve— it  was  n't  — very— long 
Before — your— baby— fell— asleep. 
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CIIAKLKS  KINGSLKV  AND  THE  GOLDEN 
AGE  OF  ENGLAND 
One  of  Charles  Kingsley's  friends  said  of  liini, 
"Kingslcy  would  have  made  an  enthusiastic  pirate 
if  he  had  not  been  a  parson."  y\nd  if  you  can 
imagine  a  pirate  with  a  heart  of  gold,  who  would 
not  hurt  a  soul  for  the  wealth  of  the  world,  but 
who  was  a  natural-born  fighter,  did  not  know 
fear,  and  had  a  spirit  in  which  poetry,  daring,  and 
enthusiasm  were  mixed  with  the  eternal  boy  in 
him,  then  you  come  rather  near  to  picturing 
Kingsley. 

Probably  not  over  middle  height,  he  was  so 
spare  and  lean  of  build  that  he  seemed  tall.  Rest- 
less as  the  wind  he  was,  never  still,  never  content 
to  sit  down,  never  content  to  be  silent.  He  used 
to  say  that  it  was  lucky  he  stammered,  for  if  he 
did  not,  and  so  were  not  forced  to  stop  talking 
when  the  fit  took  him,  he  would  never  have  heard 
anything  any  one  else  had  to  say.  Curiously,  this 
stammer,  which  was  pretty  bad,  left  him  entirely 
in  the  pulpit,  where  his  full  and  beautiful  voice 
sufifered  no  impediment.  He  had  a  fine  head,  with 
a  broad,  high  forehead,  a  big,  strong,  rather  Ro- 
man type  of  nose,  a  large  mouth  whose  lips  were 
firmly  held,  eyes  eager  and  flashing.  His  hair 
was  thick  and  dark,  till  it  turned  gray,  and  he 
wore  the  side  whiskers  that  were  the  fashion  of 
his  time. 

His  father  was  rector  of  Holne  Vicarage,  in 
Dartmoor,  Devon,  and  there  Charles  was  born  on 
June  12,  1819.  His  mother  was  a  West  Indian, 
coming  from  an  old  slave-holding  family,  a  bril- 


liant, charming  woman,  full  of  fancy,  love  of 
travel,  love  of  beauty.  His  father's  people  were 
soldiers,  huntsmen,  sturdy  s(iuires,  and  sportsmen. 
So  the  lad  had  an  inheritance  of  vigor,  energy, 
imagination,  and  variety. 

Charles  was  a  baliy  only  a  few  weeks  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  Barnack  Rectory,  Notting- 
ham.shire,  in  the  Fen  country,  where  they  stayed 
till  the  boy  was  twelve.  Great  fun  he  had  there, 
for  there  was  fine  shooting  over  the  Fens;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  he  was  allowed  to 
mount  a  horse  in  front  of  the  groom  and  ride  out 
after  the  sportsmen  to  bring  back  the  game-bag. 
He  collected  butterflies,  too,  which  were  numerous 
and  included  many  rare  and  now  extinct  species. 
.Mtogether,  he  led  a  healthy,  happy,  outdoor  life, 
and  learned  to  love  the  country  passionately,  a 
love  that  lasted  him  all  his  life. 

In  1830,  the  Kingslcys  went  to  Clovelly,  in 
Devonshire,  and  from  the  flat  Fens  the  boy  was 
translated  to  rocky,  wild,  and  picturesque  coasts, 
the  great  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  a  fishing-village 
full  of  romance  and  adventure. 

Devon  folk  are  a  strange  people,  unusually 
good  to  look  at,  full  of  the  courage  and  the  pa- 
tience of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  for  their 
daily  bread,  loving  their  hotne  with  a  devotion 
that  is  almost  fierce,  telling  weird  stories  round 
the  fire  at  night.  Charles's  father,  a  big,  strap- 
ping man,  able  to  sail  a  boat  or  "shoot"  a  herring- 
net,  the  friendliest  and  humanest  of  parsons,  was 
soon  a  favorite  with  the  village.  When  the  fleet 
put  out  to  sea,  he,  with  his  wife  and  boys,  would 
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go  down  to  the  quay  to  give  a  parting  service. 
And  sometimes,  after  a  storm,  he  would  go  down 
to  help  the  wailing  women  carry  home  the  bodies 
of  sons  and  husbands  who  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore had  sailed  away  full  of  strong  life.  There 
is  a  picture  of  one  of  these  terrible  home-comings 
in  Kingsley"s  "Prose  Idylls,"  which  is  unforget- 
able,  and  shows  how  deep  an  impression  such 
scenes  had  made  on  the  boy.  His  poem  "Three 
Fishers,"  which  you  have  surely  read,  was  no 
make-believe  thing,  but  a  memory  of  actual  hap- 
penings. 

Charles  was  educated  at  private  schools,  then 
at  King's  College,  London  ;  for  the  happy  coun- 
try days  ceased  in  1836,  the  famih-  going  to  the 
great  city.  Poor  Charles  hated  it,  for  he  loved 
nature  and  knew  more  about  botany  and  geology 
when  he  was  but  seven  or  eight  than  most  young- 
sters of  twice  his  age. 

Next  came  Cambridge.  He  was  thoughtless 
enough  the  first  two  years  at  the  university,  and 
fully  intended,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away,  to 
leave  for  America  and  become  a  hunter  and  trap- 
per in  the  Wild  West.  Long  years  afterward, 
on  a  visit  to  America,  he  wrote  from  Omaha  to 
his  wife  that  this  was  the  very  spot  he  had  so 
often  dreamed  of  as  a  boy  and  a  young  man,  the 
starting-point  for  his  life  of  adventure. 

However,  things  were  to  fall  out  very  differ- 
ently, and  that  soon.  One  lovely  summer  day  in 
July  he  met  a  young  girl,  Fanny  Grenfcll,  at  a 
friend's  house.  "That  day  was  my  true  marriage- 
day,"  he  said,  long  afterward.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight  for  both  of  them,  and  love  that  did  not 
run  smooth,  for  her  people  were  much  opposed 
to  her  engaging  herself  to  a  young  man  still  in 
college,  with  no  particular  prospects. 

But  Kingsley  was  not  the  sort  who  gives  up, 
nor  hesitates  because  the  way  looks  hard.  He 
left  off  all  his  fooling  and  loafing,  put  three  years' 
work  into  one,  graduated  with  honors,  and  in 
1842  was  made  a  curate  at  Eversley,  in  Hamp- 
shire. This,  though  he  little  thought  so  then,  was 
to  be  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  except 
when  he  made  trips  away  for  a  few  months.  He 
made  himself  loved  as  a  curate,  and  two  years 
later  he  became  rector.  He  had  married  a  short 
while  before,  and  now  he  settled  down  to  his 
life's  work. 

"Settled  down"  is  not  the  right  expression.  He 
got  up  and  went  for  that  work.  Day  or  night, 
early  and  late,  tireless  and  splendid,  he  was  at 
the  service  of  his  parishioners.  He  would  help 
them  thresh  their  wheat,  and  talk  to  them,  man 
to  man,  while  he  did  it.  The  farmers  came  to  him 
for  advice  on  their  crops,  so  did  the  game-keepers 
to  talk  of  pheasants,  and  the  trout-fishers  of  fish. 


He  loved  and  played  with  the  children,  and  chat- 
ted on  household  matters  with  the  mothers. 
Hardly  a  soul  in  the  parish  could  read  or  write, 
but  he  got  up  night-schools  and  taught  them;  he 
gave  talks,  and  he  saw  to  it  that  every  one  came 
to  church,  rounding  up  the  men  for  the  morning 
service,  and  the  women  and  children  in  the  after- 
noon. One  of  the  bishops  who  ordained  him  com- 
plained  that   liis   pcrninns   "were   too   colloquial," 
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but  the  people  liked  that.  They  understood  him 
when  he  preached,  and  they  liked  what  he  said. 

The  rectory  was  very  old,  adorably  pretty,  and 
simply  covered,  inches  deep,  with  ivy  and  climb- 
ing-rose and  jessamine.  It  was  low,  however, 
and  in  rainy  weather  the  near-by  pond  would  over- 
flow the  lawn,  and  then  the  lower  rooms  of  the 
house.  Several  nights,  before  they  got  the  drain- 
age properly  fixed,  Kingsley  and  his  wife,  with 
the  two  servants,  spent  hours  bailing  out  water 
and  plugging  leaks. 

But  that  was  in  the  early  days  of  their  life 
there.  Before  long,  with  loving  care  and  much 
labor,  the  rector  had  the  rectory  as  sound  and 
safe  as  it  was  lovely,  bowered  in  the  great  trees 
around  it,  in  sight  of  the  square-towered  church 
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of  red  brick,  and  the  quiet  churchyard  where  he 
now  Hes  buried. 

Here,  then,  this  fiery-souled  man  wrote,  and 
preached,  and  strove  mightily  to  set  all  things 
right,  or  to  do  as  much  toward  that  happy  con- 
summation as  he  could.  He  never  waited  around, 
putting  off  doing  what  seemed  to  him  to  need 
being  done.  He  simply  went  straight  for  it,  as  a 
knight-errant  in  the  golden  age  of  England  would 
have  gone  straight  at  the  foe  sword  in  hand.  In- 
deed, as  Andrew  Lang  once  wrote  of  him,  he 
always  seemed  to  be  waving  a  sword  and  cheer- 
ing, confident  that  what  was  right  must  win.  He 
had  no  patience  with  unkindness,  meanness, 
cruelty,  and  no  hesitation  in  saying  so. 

Every  one  who  ever  met  him  spoke  of  that  re- 
sistless energy  of  his,  which  shone  out  of  his 
restless,  glowing  eyes  and  spoke  in  his  strong, 
uplifting  talk  and  joyous  ringing  laugh.  He  was 
really  a  poet,  and  he  was  always  making  the 
mistakes  and  the  successes  of  a  poet.  He  thought 
anything  could  be  done  in  a  hurry,  if  it  could 
be  done  at  all;  he  felt  that,  if  people  only  saw 
what  was  good  and  beautiful,  they  would  imme- 
diately love  it;  and  if  his  arguments  were  often 
poor,  his  power  to  draw  a  splendid  picture,  to 
create  enthusiasm,  was  great. 

Kingsley's  life  was  a  scries  of  ups  and  downs. 
He  would  work  with  such  fury,— writing  letters, 
preaching,  visiting  his  sick,  teaching,  smoking  all 
day.  and  at  night,  after  the  rest  of  the  house  were 
all  in  bed,  sitting  up  till  the  small  hours  writing 
at  one  of  his  novels— that,  after  several  months 
of  this  kind  of  thing,  he  would  have  a  breakdown 
and  be  ordered  to  quit. 

At  first,  he  thought  what  he  needed  was  physi- 
cal exercise,  and  off  he  would  go  on  a  long  tramp 
or  a  fishing-trip.  Rut  soon  he  learned  that  what 
he  must  have  was  absolute  quiet ;  and  then  he 
would  sit  for  hours  in  the  sun,  soaking  in  some 
lovely  scene  before  him,  and  waiting  till  his  en- 
ergy returned,  as  peacefully  as  he  might.  Every 
now  and  then  he  was  subject  to  intense  fits  of 
depression,  such  as  men  of  his  temper  are  apt  to 
suffer,  but  his  buoyant  spirit  soon  came  singing 
home  again,  and  the  boy  in  him  waked  with  a 
shout,  ready  for  play  and  for  work. 

Kingsley  made  a  tremendous  impression  in  his 
lifetime,  not  so  much  from  anything  he  actually 
did.  but  because  of  all  he  hoped  and  wanted  to 
do,  and  tried  to  make  people  see  was  worth 
doing.  Many  honors  came  to  him.  He  was  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  at  Queens'  College, 
and  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  in  i860. 
Nine  years  later  he  became  Canon  of  Chester, 


and  in  1R73  Canon  of  Westminster,  a  very  high 
post. 

His  sermons  were  listened  to  almost  breath- 
lessly ;  and  though  the  conventional  churchmen 
did  not  approve  of  him,  his  congregations  loved 
him.  Once  he  was  preaching  to  a  throng  of 
workingnien,  and,  when  he  had  finished,  the  In- 
cumbent, one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
rose  and  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  most  of 
what  Mr.  Kingsley  had  said,  and  had  expected  a 
very  different  sermon.  Kingsley  made  no  reply, 
simply  bowing  his  head.  But  as  he  walked  back 
through  the  aisle,  the  men  in  the  seats  near  him 
stretched  out  their  hands  to  touch  him  as  he 
passed,  and  murmured  blessings  on  him. 

He  loved  the  poor,  the  weak,  the  unhappy,  and 
he  gave  himself  to  them  with  a  fervor  it  is  hard 
to  realize.  He  loved  gay  and  gallant  doings, 
clean  and  bright,  as  you  can  see  in  his  books 
"Hcreward  the  Wake,"  "Westward  Ho,"  and 
"Hypatia."  And  he  loved  and  understood  little 
children,  as  you  can  find  in  the  story  of  "The 
Water  Babies.'' 

In  "At  Last."  he  tells  the  story  of  how  he  went 
to  the  West  Indies  after  many  years  of  longing. 
It  is  a  good  description,  but,  oddly  enough,  not  so 
good  as  the  one  his  imagination  painted  of  the 
tropics  in  "Westward  Ho,"  before  ever  he  saw 
them. 

Every  one  who  knew  Kingsley  loved  him,  and 
he  was  adored  by  his  wife  and  his  children.  He 
died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  but  he  had  lived  ten 
long  lives  in  that  time.  No  one  ever  asked  any- 
thing of  hiin  in  vain  that  was  fit  and  right  for  a 
man  to  do  or  .give.  His  wife  wrote,  after  his 
death,  that  in  him  the  age  of  chivalry  had  lived 
again,  that  he  fulfilled  every  ideal  of  a  "most  true 
and  perfect  knight.  "  He  had  a  hot  temper,  impa- 
tient and  proud,  but  he  liad  a  tremendous  control 
over  it.  and  over  himself,  and  a  heart  the  biggest 
and  kindest  imaginable.  He  had  a  perfect  pas- 
sion for  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
things  that  affected  men  and  women  and  children. 

I  can  only  give  you  the  slightest  impression  of 
a  character  so  varied  and  so  full  of  action,  but 
even  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  man  like  Charles  Kings- 
ley  is  worth  something.  It  is  like  stepping  sud- 
denly out  into  a  fresh  garden  full  of  sunlight, 
where  plants  and  flowers  crowd  the  beds,  where 
trees  rustle  in  the  wind,  birds  sing,  and  happy, 
healthy,  generous  life  is  in  full  swing,  giving 
itself  joyously  for  the  glory  of  God.  There  was 
nothing  stuft'y,  nor  dark,  nor  small,  nor  cowardly 
in  any  minute  of  Charles  Kingsley's  life  or  inch 
of  his  being. 
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AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL 


Words  by 
KATHERINE   LEE   BATES 


Music  by 
EDITH   S.  PETTEE 


pur   -    pie  moun-tain     ma   -    jes  -  ties      A  -  bove    the    fruit  -  ed 
thor-ough-fare     for    free  -  dom  beat      A  -  cross    the     wil  -  der 
more  than  self  their  coun  -  try  loved,  And  mer  -  cy    more  than 
al     -      a  -  bas  -  ter       ci  -  ties  gleam  Undimmcd  by      hu  -  man 

J- 


plain  ! 
ness  ! 
life! 
tears ! 


mer  -  i 

mer  -  i 

mer  -  i 

mer  -  i 


A  -  mer  - 

A  -  mer  - 

A  -  mer  - 

A  -  mer  - 


ca !   God   shed    his  grace    on     thee  And 

ca  !    God  mend  thine    ev  -  'ry      flaw,  Con  - 

ca !    May    God    thy    gold      re  -  fine.  Till 

ca !    God    shed    his   grace    on     thee  And 
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crown    thy  g-ood  with  broth  -  er  -  hood  From  sea      to  shin  -  mg      sea !  And 

firm     thy  soul      in      self  -  con  -  trol,  Thy  lib  -  er  -    ty        in       law!  Con - 

all        suc-cess       be       no  -  ble  -  ness,  And  ev  -  'ry  gain      di  -  vine !  Till 

crown    thy  good  with  broth  -  er  -  hood  From  sea      to  shin  -  ing      sea  !  And 


crown  thy  good  with  broth  -  er  -  hood  From  sea       to     shin  -  ing  sea  ! 

firm  thy  soul      in       self  -  con  -  trol,   Thy  lib   -   er    -    ty       in  law ! 

all  suc-cess     be        no   -  ble -ness,  And  ev  -  'ry     gain      di    -  vine! 

crown  thy  good  with  broth  -  er  -  hood  From  sea       to     shin  -  ing  sea  ! 


(NATURt'»3CltNCt 


THE  MISCHIEF-MAKERS 

|;V    C.     K.     IIul.l>KK 

There  was  a  deep  mystery  hanging  over  Camp 
Sierra,  and  four  boys  with  very  much  puzzled 
faces  sat  around  the  camp-fire,  eagerly  talking. 
The  camp  was  high  on  the  slope  of  the  Southern 
Sierras,  overlooking  a  broad  valley  in  which  the 
boys  lived,  and  they  were  spending  their  vacation 
in  the  forests  and  canons  of  the  great  range  to 
enjoy  the  outdoor  life  and  obtain  specimens  of 
animals  for  the  museum  of  the  natural  history  so- 
ciety of  which  they  were  members. 

Their  camp  was  a  simple  breakdown  of  brush, 
branches  of  spruce  and  pine  thrown  over  the 
lower  limbs  of  a  big  tree,  with  a  flooring  of  pine- 
needles,  soft  and  fragrant.  In  front  of  this,  by 
the  side  of  a  deep  canon,  blazed  the  log-fire  that 
never  went  out,  and  that  crackled  and  roared  as 
though  it  was  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
camp. 

The  mystery  surrounding  them  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  that  night,  and  the  campers  evi- 
dently were  devising  secret  plans  as  they  sat  close 
together  and  talked  low.  the  crackling  fire  drown- 
ing their  voices.  There  were  strange  noises 
abroad,  too:  loud  shrieks,  low  hootings,  and  occa- 
sionally a  wild  echoing  laugh  which  the  campers 


knew  belonged  to  a  coyote, 
but.  heard  in  the  deep  for- 
est under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, was,  to  say  the 
least,  unpleasant. 

The  mystery  was  that  every  morning,  for  the 
three  days  the  boys  had  been  in  camp,  something, 
as  Fred  Motley  expressed  it,  had  turned  up  miss- 
ing, b'irst  it  was  a  collar  and  a  necktie.  The  sec- 
ond night  a  canvas  shoe  and  a  number  of  small 
articles  of  no  especial  value  had  disappeared, 
while  on  the  third  morning  Preston  May  an- 
nounced that  his  silver  watch  with  its  leather 
shoe-string   chain   had   been   added   to   the   list. 

.\t  first,  the  boys  thought  it  was  due  to  their 
carelessness ;  then  they  looked  upon  one  another 
with  suspicion,  each  thinking  that  the  other  was 
playing  a  practical  joke  upon  the  rest ;  but  they 
had  all  solemnly  affirmed  that  this  was  not  so. 

"I  'm  not  superstitious,"  said  Fred,  "but  it  's 
the  most  mysterious  thing  I  ever  knew." 

"Xot  a  single  footprint  about  the  camp;  that  's 
the  strangest  part  of  it !"  rejoined  the  owner  of 
the  watch. 

"I  have  a  plan  !"  said  Ernest  Rowland  at  last. 
"Let  us  establish  a  watch.  I  will  keep  awake  un- 
til twelve,  then  Pres  can  take  my  place  until  two, 
and  Fred  and  Tony  can  divide  the  rest  of  the 
time  till  morning." 

"Good  !"  exclaimed  the  others. 

'"But,"  suggested  Tony,  lowering  his  voice, 
"how  do  we  know  but  the  thief  is  listening  to  us 
now  ?" 

"That  's  true,"  replied  Ernest,  looking  out  into 
the  shadows;  "but  we  can't  help  it;  and  if  this 
method  does  n't  solve  the  mystery.  I  move  we 
strike  camp  before  we  lose  everything." 

A  half-hour  later  the  boys  rolled  themselves  in 
their  blankets  and,  with  the  exception  of  Ernest, 
were  soon  fast  asleep.  The  feeling  that  he  was 
in  charge  and  responsible  for  the  capture  of  the 
robber  sharpened  his  sensibilities  and  drove  all 
desire  for  sleep  away.  The  pine-needles,  moved 
by  the  wind  that  swept  over  the  mountains,  made 
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a  murmuring  sound  like  a  great  ^-Eolian  harp ; 
then  from  far  away  would  come  the  screech  of 
some  wild  animal,  and  out  of  the  canon  the  crash 
of  a  falling  tree  or  some  rock  that  went  rolling 
down  far  into  the  depths.  Then  all  about  were 
strange  sounds— insects,  perhaps;  then  crackling 
noises,  as  though  some  one  was  approaching. 

The  watcher's  eyes  grew  wider  and  wider  as 
the  strange  noises  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
ing; and  more  than  once  his  hand  rested  on  his 
rifle  as  he  imagined  he  heard  the  step  of  a  man 
or  large  animal  at  his  elbow. 

Finally,  the  moon  came  up  over  the  next  range, 
and,  being  full,  sent  a  blaze  of  light  into  the 
camp,  so  that  everything  could  be  plainly  seen. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  Ernest  was  about 
to  call  his  relief,  when  suddenly  he  noticed  some- 
thing move  a  few  feet  away.  Looking  intently, 
he  saw  to  his  amazement  that  it  was  a  shoe  which 
one  of  the  boys  had  taken  off  and  left  near  the 
fire;  as  he  looked,  this  shoe  turned  partly  around, 
and  then  began  to  glide  away. 

To  say  that  the  sentinel  was  dum founded 
faintly  expresses  it.  He  felt  like  pinching  him- 
self to  prove  that  he  was  awake;  but  he  certainly 
was,  and  there  was  the  shoe  moving  along  with  a 
hitching,  luicertain  motion,  as  though  some  one 
was  jerking  it  by  the  string. 

Ernest  had  raised  himself  up  to  see  more 
clearly  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  own  top- 
boots  not  many  feet  away.  The  upper  portion  of 
one  appeared  to  be  waving  to  and  fro,  and  he 
distinctly  heard  something  drop  with  a  sharp 
sound ;  and  then  he  saw,  peeping  out  from  the 
top  of  the  boot,  a  black  head  followed  by  a  little 
body,  and  a  small  creature,  no  larger  than  a  rat, 
hopped  to  the  ground  and  scampered  oft". 

The  shoe  had  stopped  its  wandering  for  the 
moment,  but  almost  immediately  began  again ; 
and  the  watcher  now  saw  that  about  it. 


tugging  at  the  shoestring,   was  another,  or  pos- 
sibly several,  of  the  same  little  creatures. 

Here  were  the  thieves,  caught  red-handed  ;  and 


"THE    SHOE    BEG.\N    TO    GLIDE    AWAY,' 

as  Ernest  remained  quiet,  holding  his  breath,  one 
ran  over  his  blanket,  apparently  hunting  for 
something,  while  another  scrambled  up  the  boot- 
leg. It  was  evident  that  the  camp  was  being 
sacked  by  these  creatures,  and,  after  watching 
them  a  while,  he  gave  a  shout  that  not  only  put 
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the  robbers  to  ili,s;ht.  Init  brought  the  sleepers  to 
their  feet. 

The  sentinel  solemnly  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  the  thief  and  made  them  guess  who  or 
what  it  was;  but  after  everything  they  could 
think  of  had  been  named,  he  told  them  he  was 
sure  it  was  the  wood-rats,  which  jiroved  to  be 
the  case. 

The  next  morning  the  boys  began  their  search 
and  found,  not  fifty  feet  down  the  side  of  the 
canon,  a  great  mass  of  sticks  interwoven,  and, 
strewn  about  on  the  ground,  a  variety  of  curious 


objects,  among  them  the  lost  collar,  while  the 
necktie  was  stuffed  into  one  of  the  entrances  of 
the  nest.  Further  search  revealed  the  watch,  its 
white  face  gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  which  had 
been  dragged  by  its  leather  chain  and  was  not 
much  the  worse  for  it.  What  the  wood-rats 
wanted  with  these  articles  cannot  be  surmised,  as 
shoes,  watches,  and  neckties  are  not  generally 
used  by  them. 

But  the  strangest  freak  was  that  connected 
with  the  top-l)oots.  about  which  Ernest  had  seen 
them  climbing.  One  boot  was  partially  filled 
with  l)arley  from  a  sack  near  by  which  had  been 
brought  for  the  campers'  burros,  so  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  number  of 
rats  must  have  been  at 
work  all  night. 

One  of  the  boys  sug- 
gested that  they  hide  in 
the  vicinity  and  catch  a 
glimpse  of  these  mis- 
chievous creatures  in 
the  daytime.  In  the 
meantime,  they  had  in- 
vestigated the  nest  and 
found  it  a  remark.il' 
affair.  It  took  iIkdi 
over  an  hour  to  tear  il 
apart,  so  closely  was  il 
woven  together;  and 
the      interior      showi 
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that  these  small  creatures  have  very  decided 
ideas  in  matters  pertaining  to  personal  com- 
fort. There  were  two  general  rooms,  one 
evidently  intended  for  baby  wood-rats,  being 
almost  filled  with  the  soft  down  of  various  plants, 
bits  of  cotton-like  material,  and  soft  bark— a  reg- 
ular feather-bed.  The  second  room  was  appar- 
ently a  lounging-place,  or  sitting-room  where,  as 
Fred  suggested,  they  originated  the  pranks  they 
were  to  indulge  in.  From  these  rooms  many  pas- 
sages led  in  various  directions,  one  or  more  ex- 
tending into  the  ground;  so  that,  while  the  boys 
surrounded  the  nest  and  were  jubilant  in  the 
anticipation  of  capturing  the  inhabitants,  the  lat- 
ter all  escaped,  passing  down  the  underground 
passage  and  coming  out  at  a  pile  of  rocks  a  hun- 
dred feet  away,  where,  the  boys  supposed  later 
on,  they  sat  and  watched  the  proceedings. 

SOME  TREE  CURIOSITIES 
The  immense  ceiba,  or  silk-cotton,  tree  at  Nas- 
sau, planted  by  John  Miller  over  two  centuries 
ago,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  its  species.  An 
old  print  of  Nassau,  made  in  1.^02,  shows  this  tree 
much  as  it  appears  to-day.  Because  the  coral 
formation  of  the  island  bears  little  soil,  it  has 
been  difficult  for  the  roots  to  penetrate  far  below 
the  surface.  As  they  could  not  grow  down,  they 
have  grown  up,  and  so  have  developed  into  im- 


mense buttresses,  which  radiate  forty-five  feet 
from  the  center,  while  the  branches  of  the  tree 
have  a  spread  of  over  one  hundred  feet. 

The  traveler's-tree.the  leaves  of  which  resemble 
those  of  the  banana-tree,  grows  throughout  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  sometimes  termed  the  fan-tree 
(Raveuala  Madagascariciisis) ,  because  its  leaves 
spread  like  a  fan.  It  is  called  the  traveler"s-tree 
because  the  wayfarer  has  only  to  pierce  the  stem 
of  a  leaf  and  pure  cold  water  spurts  out. 


I  I'l.NO  A   VEGETABLE    FOUNTALN. 
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Trees  grow  in  many  queer  places,  but  a  certain 
maple-tree  in  (Ireensburg,  Indiana,  maintains  life 
where  such  a  thing  seems  impossible.    The  home 


THF.   TliRE   ON   THE   COURT-HOUSE  TOWER. 

of  this  tree  is  on  the  court-house  tower,  and  there 
it    flourishes    more    than    a    hundred    feet    ai)ovc 


A    NEARER    VU; 


THE   TOWER. 


inches  in  diameter.  Formerly  there  were  four 
trees  on  this  tower.  The  largest  was  removed  in 
1887,  because  its  roots  had  begun  to  spread  apart 
the  stone  blocks  about  the  base.  The  other  two 
died  later,  during  an  intensely  hot,  dry  summer. 
The  remaining  tree  has  made  a  slow  but  steady 
growth,  and  its  healthy  condition  indicates  that 
it  will  live  for  many  years. 

On  the  island  of  Trinidad  is  to  be  seen  a  sturdy 
tree  growing  out  of  a  brick  chimney  which  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  an  old  sugar-mill,  located 
at  this  point.  The  building  has  long  since  been 
reduced  to  ruins  and  is  overgrown  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  more  solidly  built  chimney  has  re- 
mained intact,  and  up  through  its  center  one  of 
the     quick-growing     trees     of     the     trojiics     has 


.\    TKI.E    GKl. 


A    CHIMNF.y. 


the  ground, 
live  vears ; 


The  tree  has  been  growing  thirty- 
it  is  about  fifteen  feef  high,  an.l  four 


sprung,  spreading  its  branches  out  of  the  top  of 
it  as  shown  in  our  picture,  evidently  thriving 
nn  the  special  allowance  of  air  and  sunshine 
which  its  lofty  and  isolated  position  gives  it. 

In  the  central  part  of  Florida,  near  Ft.  Pierce, 
in  the  heart  of  a  pine  forest,  stands  an  old  dead 
pine-tree,  absolutely  devoid  of  foliage.  Lodged 
in  a  fork  of  this  pine,  fifty  feet  above  ground, 
is  a  rubber-tree,  that  has  sent  a  single  root  to 
earth,  fifty  feet  below;  and  from  this  it  receives 
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Bolivia— a  veritable  monarch  of  its  kind.  It 
measures  twenty-seven  feet  around  its  base,  and 
yields  more  than  twenty  pounds  of  rubber  every 
day  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  year. 
At  the  present  price  of  rubber  the  tree  is  worth 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  income  de- 
rived from  it  supports  an  entire  family  in  comfort. 

A  REVERSIBLE  PHOTOGRAPH 

The  camera  sometimes  plays  tricks,— as  every 
one  who  has  ever  used  one  knows,— but  rarely 
such  a  curious  one  as  this  snap-shot  of  a  child 
watching  the  swans  in  the  park  at  Victoria,  Brit- 
ish   Columbia.      The    photographer    saw    nothing 


THE    TREE    WITH    THE    KIFTV-FOOT    ROOT. 

its  entire  sustenance.  The  root  may  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  photograph  at  the  left  of  the  trunk 
of  the  dead  pine. 

But  an  even  more  important  rubber-tree  was 
reported    last    year    as    having    been    found    in 


THE    "KOLV-FOLV       SgU.\KE    OE   LISBU.N. 


unusual  in  the  picture  until  a  keen-eyed  friend 
turned  it  upside  down  and  pointed  out  the  profile 
of  a  human  face  formed  by  the  central  group  of 
swans  and  the  reflected  light  in  the  water. 


THE  "ROLY-POLY" SQUARE 
THAT  DECEIVES  THE  EYE 
Tni.s  is  the  famous  "Roly- 
Poly"  Square  of  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, so-called  because  of 
the  peculiar  pattern  of  its 
mosaic  pavement,  which  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  pave- 
ment is  really  level,  but  by 
this  pattern  is  made  to  appear 
undulating,  and.  as  shown  in 
the  photograph,  the  eye  is 
completely  deceived  by  it. 
The  oflicial  name  of  the 
square  is  Praca  de  Dom 
Pedro  Quarto.  This  square 
contains  two  bronze  foun- 
tains, and  a  lofty  pillar  sur- 
mounted with  a  statue  of 
Pedro  IV. 
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"Hur,    HOI',    HOP,    HE   WKNT,   AND   THF.Y   FOLLOWED   HIM." 

HOW  THE  BLUEBIRD  CAME  TO  BE  BLUE 

A  FANCIFUL  STORY 
Ri:-TOLD  BY  KLLEN  C.   BABBITT 

Onxe  upon  a  time,  a  woman  and  her  two  children  were  lost  in  the  woods 

On  and  on  they  walked,  and  the  woods  grew  thicker  and  thicker. 

The  children  cried,  "Oh,  Mother,  Mother!  We  are  so  hungry,  do  give  us 
something  to  eat !  " 

The  mother  had  to  say,  "  Dear  children,  I  have  nothing  to  give  you  to  eat." 

She  had  been  hungry  for  a  long  time  herself,  hut  she  had  said  nothing  about  it 
to  the  children. 

By  and  by  they  cried  again,  saying,  "Oh,  Mother,  do  give  us  just  a  drink  of  water!" 

But  she  said,  "  I  can  find  no  water  for  you  to  drink." 

She  had  been  thirsty  for  a  long  time,  but  she  had  said  nothing  about  it  to  the 
children. 

On,  on  they  went,  hunting  for  a  path,  and  food,  and  water. 

They  were  badly  scratched  by  the  briers  of  berry-bushes,  but  they  found  no 
berries. 

The  streams  were  all  dry,  and  they  found  no  spring  of  water. 

At  last  they  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  cried,  all  together. 

As  they  sat  there,  they  heard  a  voice.    They  listened.     It  said,  "  Come,  come  I" 

They  were  glad  to  hear  the  voice,  but  they  saw  no  one. 

But  soon  one  of  the  children  saw  a  Little  Gray  Bird,  peeping  down  from  a  tree. 

Looking  right  into  the  mother's  eyes,  it  said,  "  Come,  come,  come  ! "  in  the 
sweetest  way.      "  Come,  children,"  she  said  ;   "  we  will  follow  the  little  bird." 
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The  bird  hopped  along  slowly,  for  he  knew  that  the  mother  and  the  children 
were  very  tired.      Hop,  hop,  hop,  he  went,  and  they  followed  him. 

He  first  led  them  to  a  spring.  There  the)-  drank  as  if  they  could  never  get 
enough. 

When  they  stopped  drinking  the  Little  Bird  went  on  again,  hop,  hop,  hop,  and 
they  followed  him. 

He  now  led  them  to  a  tree  full  of  ripe  fruits. 

They  ate,  and  ate,  and  ate. 

Now  the  night  was  upon  them. 

The  Little  Bird  led  them  to  a  tree  that  had  branches  near  the  ground. 

The  mother  easily  climbed  up  into  the  tree  and  lifted  her  children  up  out  of  the 
reach  of  wolves. 

While  the  mother  and  children  slept,  the  Little  Gray  Bird  watched  over  them. 

The  next  day  the  Little  Bird  cared  for  them,  showing  them  other  springs  and 
fruit-trees.      Again,  at  night,  he  led  them  to  a  tree  where  they  could  sleep  safely. 

The  day  after  that,  the  mother  found  that  she  was  on  the  path  that  led  to  her 
home. 

How  happy  they  were  to  be  at  home  ojice  more  !  The\-  looked  up  to  thank  the 
Little  Gray  Bird. 

But  the  Little  Gray  Bird  had  feathers  the  color  of  the  sky.  Now  he  was  a 
Bluebird. 

And  to  this  day  the  Bluebirds  are  proud  of  their  coats.  P'or  the  beautiful  blue 
feathers  were  given  to  that  Little  Gray  Bird  because  he  had  been  so  kind. 

Fiuiu  ■'  Vuoduo  Tales,"  by  .Mary  K.  Owen. 
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Look  out !  look  out !  A  big  wild  man 
Is  going  to  cut  you  up  in  two, 

And  put  you  in  a  cooking-pan, 
And  make  you  in  a  'licious  stew. 

I  '11  tie.  you  so  you  can't  get  free, 
Just  see  the  double  knots  I've 
made. 

jVoii'  let  luc  lohispcrf  It  's  jiist  inc. 
Yon  need nt  really  be  afraid. 

Look  out!  look  out!  A  hurricane 
Is  going  to  blow  the  roof  right  in! 

Oh,  can't  you  feel  the  wind  and  rain?' 
(I  ought  to  pound  upon  some  tin.) 

There  's  going  to  be  a  flood  at  sea! 
And  thunder  and  a  fire  to  come! 

1  fa,  ha!    J  [a,  ha!  it  's  only  wr, 
A -beat in  o-  on  my  soldier  drnni. 
Ktlirl  M.  Krllfx. 


This  month  marks  anollur  nniiivcrsary ;  for  the  St. 
Nicholas  Leaj;[Uo  began  just  sixteen  years  airo — in  No- 
vember, 1S99.  And  the  boys  and  girls  flocI<ed  to  its 
standard  literally  by  the  thousand — a  vast  army  of  in- 
telligent, ardent  American  young  folk,  bent  upon  ex- 
pressing through  "their  own  particular  department  of 
their  own  special  magazine"  the  best  that  was  in  them. 
Never  before  had  they  found  such  an  opportunity  for 
self-development,  and  under  no  compulsion  except  joy- 
ous competition  with  like-minded  comrades.  And  what 
a  record  they  have  made  I  How  many  gems  of  prose 
■  ind  verse  could  be  culled  from  their  clever  contribu- 
tions!     Many  a  little  masterpiece,  indeed,  has  won  the 


unstinted  admiration,  and  even  envy,  of  grown-up  writ- 
ers. The  young  League  illustrators,  too. — both  artists 
and  photographers — with  wh.at  argosies  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures have  they  enriched  our  pages,  month  after  month  ! 
More  than  sixty  thousand  boys  and  girls  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  League,  and  more  than  five  thousand 
have  won  gold-  and  silver-badges  and  become  Honor 
Members.  We  may  all  rejoice,  moreover,  in  the  fact 
that  the  League  has  never  reached  a  greater  height  of 
achievement  and  popularity  than  it  enjoys  to-day.  N<ir 
has  the  host  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  made  it  what 
it  is  ever  evinced  a  more  loyal  and  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation of  its  benefits  and  idi'als. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   189 

In  M)akini;  llie  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Silver  badges,  Marie  W.  Smith  (age  14),  Massachusetts;  Emma  G.  Jacobs  (niie   lO.  Michigan;   Frances 

Knoche  Marlatt  (a;^'e  14),  New  Vc.rk  ;   Alice  Hines  (ai;e  14),  Te.xas;   Zelma  Owen  (age  15),  Indiana. 

VERSE.     <;.ild  badges.  Mary  S.  Benson  (age  12),  California;   Margaret  Tildsley  (age  14).  Maine. 

Silver  liadges,  Annette  Auslander  (age   15),  New  York;   Louise  Guyol  (age  i  ;),  New   Hampshire;  Elizabeth  Kieffer 

(age  151,  NIaryland;  Linda  Van  Norden  (age  11),  California. 

DRAWINGS,     (lold  badge,  Ruth  S.  Thorp  (age  lO.  I'ennsylv.ani.a. 

Silver  badges,  Edward  L.  Palmer  (age  17),  New  York  ;  Marian  AUardt  (age  13").  Talifornia. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     C.obl  ba.lges,  Margaret  Alice  Keith  (age  15),  Ohi.>:  Charles  B.  Cooper  (age  13),  New  York. 

Silver  liadges.   Roger  Wood  Wentworth  (age    15),   Massachusetts;   Virginia   L.   Rust  (age  13),    I'tah;   Wendell  S. 

Clampitt  (age  17),  Iowa;  Eleanor  P.  Sloan  (age'ii),  Tennsylvania;   Frederick  A.  Small  (age  15),  Canada;  Parker  B. 

Newell  (age  15),  New  Jersey. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Cold  badge.  Myrtle  Winter  (age  15).  New  Jersey. 

Silver  badges-,  Leona  M.  Fassett  (age  id).  Calif.irnia;  Phyllis  Young  (age  15).  Canada. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     1  lold  badge.  Hubert  Barentzen  (age  ib),  Porto  Kico. 

Silver  badge,  Elisabeth  Allen  (age  16),  I'enn^ylvania. 
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THE  AUTUMN  HILLS 

BY    ANNETTE    AUSLANDER    (AGE     I5) 

(Siher  Badge) 
The   vapor  lifts,   and   through   the   drifts   the   autumn 

hills  look  bleak  and  bare  ; 
The  birds  are  gone,  and,  one  by  one.   the  chestnuts 

rattle  in  the  air  ; 


stepped  Jimmy.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  string 
with  eight  good-sized  pickerel  on  it. 

"Oh  Jimmy !  let  me  have  those  fish.  The  fish  man 
has  n't  come  yet,  and  the  guests  ha\e  all  arrived !'' 
cried  Mrs.  Jones. 

Jimmy  handed  her  the  string  without  a  word  and 
then  went  quietly  to  his  room,  for  he  felt  that  it  be- 
hooved   him    to   be   very   good,   since   he   had   just   dis- 


The  wild  winds  whirl  about  and  hurl  and  crash  against  obeyed  his  mother. 

the  hills  that  stand  At   the   supper-table  Jimmy   was   greeted   with,    "Con- 
Erect  and  strong,  the  ages  long,  like  crays  upon  a  gratulations.    Mr.   Fisherman!"   from  his  father,   and: 

raging  strand. 


so   plain,    so 
perseverini: 


What   mist   e'er    chills   the   autumn    hills 

patient,  and  so  great ! 
Thej'  point  a  truth   for  age   and  youlh  :   be 

— work  and  wait ! 
Perform    the    task    God   gave    thee :    ask    no    other   boon 

than  work   itself — 
To  serve  the  Lord  is  thy  reward,  far  finer  than  all 

worldly   pelf. 

Year   follows   year  :    new  things   appear  ;    but   ne\  er 

change  the  grand  old   hills. 
Though  autumn   gray  will  soon   be  gay   with   green   an  ! 

gold  of  daffodils, — 
Yet  now  winds  whirl  the  leaves  and  swirl  around  thosi 

hills,  and  strive  to  shake. 
While  thunders  black  with  crooked  crack  of  lightning' 

strike,  but   never  break  ! 


WHAT   MIGHT   HAVE   HAPPENED— 
AND  WHAT  HAPPENED! 

EV     MARIE    W.    SMITH     (AGE    I4) 

(Silz'cr  Badge) 
Jimmy  Jones  was  not  a  model  boy;  consequently,  when 
his  mother  forbade  him  to  go  fishing  he  was  all  the 
more  anxious  to  go.  After  thinking  over  his  hard  lot 
for  some  time,  Jimmy  decided  to  go  fishing — punish- 
ment, or  no  punishment.  He  then  rose  and  sauntered 
leisurely  out  to  the  barn,  where  he  collected  his  fishing 
IKiraphernalia,  and  set  out  at  a  brisk  walk  for  the  pond. 


It  happened  that  on  this  particular  day  Mrs.  Jones 
was  gi\ing  a  luncheon-party.  The  lunch '  was  to  be 
served  at  one-thirty.  At  ten  minutes  past  one  Mrs. 
Jones   excused   herself   and   hurried   into   the   kitchen. 

"Has  n't  the  fish  man  come  yet  ?"  she  inquired  ner- 
\ously  of  the  cook. 

"No  'm.  he  has  n't  come  yet !  And  I  have  n't  got 
any  more  time  than   I   need   now,"  the  cook  replied. 

At    this    moment    the    kitchen    door    opened    and    in 


"Oh  Jimmy,  how  could  you  disobey  me  !  You  might 
have  been  drowned  or  injured  !"  from  his  mother. 

Jimmy  was  silent  a  moment  and  then  he  C"ied,  jubi- 
lantly, "And  your  lunch-party  might  'a'  turned  out 
worse  than  it  did  !" 

"True,  my  son,"  his  father  replied,  "and  I  won't  pun- 
ish you  this  time.  But  see  that  you  don't  disobey 
mamma  again." 

"Yes,  pa,"  Jimmy  replied  meekly. 

THE  AUTUMN   HILLS 

BY    FLORENCE    M.   TREAT    (AGE    1 6) 

(Honor  Member) 
In  gorgeous  festal  raiment  clad,  the  autumn  woodlands 

shine. 
Oh,  hurry  up  !      I  can't  wait  long  !     Come  on.  old  chum 

o'  mine  ! 
For  every  leaf  and  vine  is  splashed  with  gaudy 

crimson  dye, 
.\nd  through  the  shivering,   swayin.g  i)ines  a  boisterous 

wind  sweeps  by. 
Against  the  oak-trees'  bronze  and  gold  the  sumac 

flaunts  its  flame, 
Wliile  perched  above,  in  sauc>'  spite,  the  blue-jay  screams 

his  blame 
Of  squirrels  and  chipmunks  on  the  ground  :  and  gay 

bright  mosses  creep 
O'er  fallen  logs,  and  worn  old  paths,  and  hillsides  rough 

and  steep. 
Where  wintergreen  and  sassafras  and  partridge-berries 

.grow. 
.'Vnd  up  on  top  the  winds  blow  strong. — and  blow,  and 

blow,  and  blow  ! 
.And  everv  rustling  calls  vou  on,  and  every  twig-snap 

thrills— 
Oh,  hurry  up,  old  chum  o'  mine!      Let   's  go  and  climb 

the  hills! 
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THE  AUTUMN   HILLS   L\   CALIFORNIA 

BY    M.\RY    S.    BENSON     (AGE    12) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  February,  igis) 
We  have  not  the  brilliant  glory 
That  adorns  the  Eastern  fall ; 
Not  for  us  the  scarlet  forests. 
Nor  the   song-birds'   farewell  call. 


Hill   we  have  the  !>right  ureen  hillslopes. 
Where  the  birds  sing  all   ihe  day; 

Where  doth  grow  the  scarlet  holly  ; 
When-  Ilie  spotted  fa»-n  doth  play; 

Where  the  shining  green  of  summer 

Halh   not   faded   from   the   trees; 
Where  no  signs  of  coming  winter 

Are  brought  by  the  gentle  breeze. 

Where,  although  the  months  go  by  us. 

Still  there  is  a  changeless  scene; 
For  the   Eastern  glory  fadeth. 

But   our  hills  arc  al-.vays  green  ! 

WHAT   MICHT  IIAVI':  HAPPENED— 
AND   WHAT  HAPPENED! 

BY    EMMA    G.    JACOBS    (AGE    1$) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A    MURMt-R    of    excitement    filled    the    school-room    the 
Friday    before    Thanksgiving,    for    the    school    principal 
had  just  announced  that   he   would  present  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece   to    the   boy    who    wduM   coiiipose   and   deli\er 


Iiest-intentioncd.  but  laziest  boy  in  town.  .'\s  he  walki'd 
home  from  school,  a  wonderful  picture  formed  in  his 
mind. 

He  saw  the  school-room  crowded  with  friends  and 
relatives,  and  himself  modestly  mounting  the  platform 
stairs  and  delivering  such  an  oration  that  a  silence, 
greater  than  that  which  'greeted  Lincoln's  immortal 
speech,  followed  ;  then  such  a  mighty  bvirst  of  applause 
that  the  very  rafters  trembled.  Of  course  his  speech 
was  the  best,  and  he  beheld  the  principal  bestow  on  him 
the  coveted  prize,  and  foretell  for  him  a  future  as  great 
IS  Webster's  or — well,  some  other  fellow  in  the  history- 
book  — Then  he  pictured  himself  borne  by  the  admiring 
ludiencc  to  the  town  hall,  while  the  band  played  "H.iil ! 
tlu    C  ont|uering  Hero  Comes." 

".S.n,  lohnny,  coming  coasting?"  .\  ruilr  \niee  broke 
tin   shining  dream. 

•■Sure.  Bub!"  And,  ess.ay  forgotten,  the  wcnihl-be 
lu  ro  hurried  oH. 

So  the  week  passed.      l'".ieli  d.iy  the  dre.un   was  elabo- 
rated       till        the  _ 
President    himself 


the 
but 


the 
not 


the 


conferred 
honor  on  him 
coasting 
good,       and 
essay       was 
started. 

Finally, 
great     day     came. 
Speech  after 

speech  was  deliv- 
ered, and  duly 
.applauded,  till 

finally  Johnny 

Grant's  turn  came. 
But  lo !  instead 
of  the  modi-st 
hero-lobe,  a 

flushed,  embar- 
rassed boy  mut- 
tered two  words. 
"Not  prepared," 
and  sank  into  his 
scat. 

When  the  prize 
was  awarded. 

Johnny,   with    Iiead    .aloft 
"babv"   things.      But 
w.)ilderful.  sh;.ltered 


the  best  oration  on  "Thanksgiving."  Every  one  was 
obliged  to  compete,  so  the  contest  would  be  an  exciting 
one. 

Among  the  most  enthusiastic  was  Johnny  Grant,  the 


THE  AUTUMN   HILLS 
A    Sonnet 

BY    MARGARET    TILDSLEY    (AGE    I4I 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  vion  Setteinhcr.   loij) 
Above   the   meadows,  decked   with   gold   and   blue 

Of  goldenrod  and  asters,   fair  and  tall. 

Rose  hills,  aflame  with  colors  of  the   fall. 
With    reds   and   yellows. — other  colors,   too. 
1  thought  not  of  their  beauty,  it  is  true  ; 

The  colors  of  the  hills  to  me  were  gall 

And  deepest  bitterness,  for  each  and  all 
Reminded  me  that  school-time  was  nigh  due  ! 

Vacation  days  had  .ill  fled  swiftly  bv. 
And  with  them   all  the  gaiety  that  fills 
The  summer  time  with  rare  delight  and  joy 

For  man  and  woman,  as  for  gifl  and  bov. 
And  so  it  was  that  with  a  heavv  fi7h 
I  looked  upon  the  glory  of  the  hills ! 
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THE  AUTUMN   HILLS 

BY    LOUISE    GUYOL,    JR.     (aGE     I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Blue  in  the  distance,  misty,  indistinct. 
But,  as  we  nearer  draw,  the  green  of  pine 
And  hemlock,  interspersed  with  red  and  gold 
Of  maple,  flash  upon  our  wond'ring  eyes. 
About  them  twine  the  \'ines  of  wild-wood  grapes. 
Clusters  of  fragrance   filled  with   .sun  and   dew  : 
And  stately  oaks  above  us  tower  high. 
Their  ruddy  leaves  a-glisten  in  the  .sun  : 


Clear   mountain    streams   thai   sparkle   'neath   its   beams. 
And  leap  o'er  rocks  that  do  their  course  impede. 
Then  as  the  sun  doth  sink,  a  crimson  fire 
Spreads  o'er  the  hills  a  rosy,  golden  glow. 
And  as  the  darkness   falls,  their  outline  vague 
Becomes  more  imlislincl  against  the  stars. 
And  fades  at  last  into  ihe  evening  sky. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  HAPPENED— 
AND  WHAT  DID  HAPPEN 

nV  CRACK  CANFIKl.I)  FREESE  (AGE  I  7) 

(Honor  Member) 
Last   summer,   in   ihe  verv   shadow  of   Ml.    Mona<lnock, 
by    Ihe    shores    of    l.;ikr    Thc.rn.like.    we    h;id    our   camp. 


As  our  sleeping-quarters  were  rather  cramped,  four  of 
us  slept  in  an  empty  building  not  far  from  thi  rest. 
which  we  labeled  "Apartment  23." 

We  were  forbidden  canoes,  though  we  all  could 
swim,  consequently  our  one  desire  was  to  slip  out  some 
bright  night  and  steal  a  ride.    Accordingly,  on  a  beauti- 


ful moonlit  night  in  July,  we  set  an  alarm-clock  at 
twelve,  and,  muffling  it,  placed  it  between  two  of  us. 

We  planned  to  slip  out,  take  two  canoes  from  the 
boat-house  near  by  and  have  a  midnight  ride.  The 
stars  were  all  out — that  is,  I  did  n't  count  them,  but  it 
looked  as  if  they  were, — and  the  lovely  summer  moon 
shed  a  soft  radiance  over  everything.  We  were  to 
.steal  away  from  the  rest  of  the  camp  toward  the  road 
and  make  our  way  through  the  bushes  to  the  boat- 
house.  We  were  to  paddle  behind  the  island  and,  after 
.1  long  ride,  refresh  ourselves  with  the  stock  of  "eats" 
we  had  brought  and  return  as  silently  as  we  had  come. 

I  s.iy  we  had  I'lniuicd  to  do  all  this.  But  alas!  We 
muffled  the  clock  a  little  loo  much,  and  it  stop])ed  at 
11.45.     \\'e  awoke  just  in  time  to  dress  for  breakfast. 

WHAT   MIGHT   HAVE  HAPPENED 
AND  WHAT   HAPPENED 

r.V     VTOLA    STERX     Wr.RTlIKlM     {ACE    S) 

In  the  co7v  nurserv  of  nunilier  27,  seated  .it  the  large 
table,  two  little  girls,  Helen  and  Dorothy  Gale,  were 
busy  making  cardl)oard   houses  out   of  boxes. 

Helen  Gale  was  ten  years  old',  while  her  sister  Dor- 
'»lhy  was  nine. 

They  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  following  Monday, 
when  they  were  to  go  on  a  visit  to  their  cousin,  Ethel 
I 'tirter.   for  two  weeks  at  her  country  home. 

"Won't  it  be  lovely  ?"  asked  Dorothy,  enthusiasti- 
As    she    spoke 


she   turned 


cally,  her  eyes  sparkling 
.iround  to  face  her 
sister.  But  when 
she  turned,  she  ac- 
cidentally knocked 
down  one  of 
Helen's  houses 
with    her    elbow. 

"Oh,  I  m  so 
sorry  !"  cried  Dor- 
othy'. "I  'II  help 
you  build  it  over 
again."  I'ut  Heli-n 
would  not  listen  to 
her  sister's  apolo- 
gies, as  she  had  a 
rather  ipiick  lem 
per. 

"I  'm  going  10 
lell  Mamma  right 
straight  now!" 

s.iid  she.  As  she 
walked  out  of  the 
room,  Dorothy's 
ryes  filled  with 
tears. 

"Oh,  Mamma  !" 
mother's  room. 

Mrs.  Gale  listene.l  to 
said :  "Have  I  not  told 
your   sister?" 

"Rut  Maiuma,  think  what  she  did!  She  spoiled  my 
whole  house  on  purpose.  Please  don't  let  her  go  to 
luhel's  on   Monday,   will   you?" 

"Helen,"  said  her  mother  severely,  "you  shall  be  the 
one  to  stay  at  hoiue,  not  Dorothy,  unless  you  beg  her 
pardon  at  once  for  being  so  cross,  because  I  'm  sure 
she  did  not  mean  to  upset  your  house." 

But  Helen  refu.sed  to  apologize,  and  so  was  not  al- 
lowed to  go  to  her  cousin's. 

So  what  might  have  happened  to  Dorothy  happened 
to  Helen! 


ried    Helen 


ONOIi    MEMBER.) 

she    burst    into 


her  daughter's  story,  and  the 
vou  often  enough  not  to  lell  o 
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THE  AUTUMN   HILLS 

BY    ELIZABETH    KIEFFER    (aGE    I5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Oh,  the  hills  are  fair  in  winter,  lass, 

A  snow-sheet  sparkling  white, 
When  we  skim  the  glittering  lake  by  day. 

The  glistening  slope  by  night  ! 

And  the  hills  are  fair  in  springtime,  lass, 

When  liirds  begin  to  sing; 
When  the  woods  are  all  a  misty  green, 

And   ehinus  of  bluebells  ring. 

And  the  woods  are  fine  in  summer,  lass. 

All  purple  through  the  day. 
And  along  the  glory  of  their  slopes 

The  (l.irkling  shadows  play. 


But  the  hills  are  best  in  autumn,  las 
When  all  the  trees  are  gold. 

And  the  glory  of  the  season's  joy 
Is  all  the  heart   can  hold  ! 

And  it   's  oh,  the  purple  asters,  lass. 
That  grow  beside   the  brook. 

And  the  riches  of  the  goldenrod 
In  every  (piict   nook  ! 

Oh,   I    love   lluin    well   in   winter,   las 
In  spring  .'ind  summer,  too. 

But  best   I  lo\e  the  autumn. 
In  my  h..ppy  hills  of  blue! 


WHAT   MIGHT   HAVE  HAPPENED— 
AND  WHAT   HAPPENED! 

BY     FKANCES     KNOCHE     MARLATT     (ACE     I4) 

(Silrcr  Badge) 
Mother  Partriuge  was  a  plump,  fluffy  creature  with 
tweh'e  three-days-old  chicks.  In  the  short  period  of 
their  existence  she  had  taught  her  babies  many  things, 
including  her  signals.  They  knew  that  "cluck,  cluck" 
meant  to  hide,  and  .ilso  that  their  lives  depended  on 
obedience. 

One    day,    when    Mother    Partridge    was    sitting    with 
her  chicks  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  she  spied  a  fo.x. 


Almost  immediately  came  the  "cluck,  cluck"  signal. 
Under  the  leaves  went  each  chick  until  not  one  was 
in  sight. 

Mother  Partridge  now  undertook  to  lead  Mr.  Fox 
away  from  her  babies.  She  threw  herself  fearlessly  in 
front  of  the  fox,  as  though  begging  for  mercy — for  she 
now  had  a  wounded  wing.  The  sly  old  fox  was  having 
visions  of  a  delicious  feast,  easily  won,  as  he  went  to 
grab  poor  Mrs.  Partridge.  But  somehow  she  had  hob- 
bled away  quicker  than  he  could  reach  her.  It  was  most 
irritating  to  have  a  lamed  partridge  go  quicker  than  a 
fox  could  run !  But  as  Mr.  Fox  quickened  his  pace, 
the  partridge  quickened  hers.  A  most  peculiar  thing ! 
This  kept  up  for  a  mile  or  so.  Suddenly  the  partridge 
took  to  wing — for  her  wing  was  well  now — and  flew 
back  to  her  babies,  still  huddled  among  the  leaves. 
The  fox  stared  after  her  blankly.  He  had  been  fooled 
— he  who  was  considered  so  cunning  ! 

Mother  Partridge's  babies  were  safe,  whereas,  if  she 
had  not  known  how  to  lead  a  fox  astray,  he  would 
ha\e  had  tw'eh  e  little  partridges  for  dinner. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  HAPPENED— 
AND  WHAT  HAPPENED 

BY    ALICE    IIIXES    (aGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
.\rtpa  is  a  little  \illage  in  Japan  almost  entirely  de- 
\  oted  to  the  making  of  porcelain.  While  we  were  in 
Japan,  we  visited  this  quaint  village  and  saw  all  the 
little  ovens  where  they  bake  the  china.  We  saw  hiin- 
ilreds  of  men,  women,  cind  children  de\oting  their  lives 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  dishes,  cups,  and  saucers  we 
eat  and  drink  from. 

The  day  we  were  there,  the  proprietors  had  .received 
aij  order  from  the  Emperor  for  some  cups  to  be  used  at 
a  dinner  lie  was  soon  going  to  give.  Every  one  was 
busy  trying  to  fill  this  order  so  that  the  cups  could  be 
sent  on  time.  We  looked  all  around  us  with  interest, 
watching  one  person  and  then  another-  Finally,  we 
paused  in  front  of  an  old  woni.in  who  had  a  dozen 
cups  spread  out 
before  her  on  a 
board. 

Suddenly  one 
end  of  the  board 
went  up  in  the 
air,  and  all  <tf 
the  cups  fell  oil. 
Alas !  all  were 
broken  but  three. 
The  cause  of  this 
disaster  was  m>- 
small  brother. 

who,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  see,  had 
stumbled  against 
the  board  and 
knocked     it    over,      "something  kound."     uv  euth  s.  thoup, 

,  ..  t         ,  AGF.  IS.      (GOLD   BADGE.      SILVER  BADGE 

Immediately  there  "        „.p^.  o^-^^  ,q,^  ) 

was      an      uproar, 

and    loud    and    many    were    the    exclamations,    both    in 

English   and   Japanese.      In   the   midst  of  this,   both   my 

brother    and    myself    were    Iianished    to    sit    in    our    jin- 

rikishas  and  weep  over  our  misfortunes. 

We  could  not  pay  for  the  cups  as  they  were  almost 
priceless,  but  we  bought  some  bowls,  to  atone  slightly 
for  the  unfortunate  accident.  A  sign  was  later  put  up 
"No  Children  Allowed." 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  might  have  gotten  his  cups 
sooner   if   it   had   not   been    for   a   small   American   boy 
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six  years  old,  who  has  been  called  ever  since,  by  a 
humorous  uncle.  "The  honorable  cup-breaker  to  His 
Majesty,   the   Mikado." 


ThANKSDIVIND 


THE  AUTUMN  HILLS 
(In  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains) 

BY    LIND.V    V.\N     NORDEN     (aGE     Ii) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  mystic  autumn  hills. 
The   purple   autunni   hills, 

Are   touched   with   rolling   mist. 
A  dream  before  my  eyes. 
Hill  upon  hill  doth  rise. 

By  golden  sunshine  kissed. 

Beyond  them,  mountains  white. 
In   gleaming  golden   light. 

Snow-capped  and  mantled  too  ! 
Like  kings  who  rule  the  land. 
There  they  majestic  stand 

Against  the  sky  so  blue. 

In   softened   glory,   down 
Slope   orchard    hills,   red-brown 

And  golden  in  the  sun  : 
And  o'er  them,  cloudlets  white 
Smile  at  them  from  their  height. 

Then  float  on,  one  by  one. 

I  in  my  hammock  lie. 
Dreaming  of  earth  and  sky. 

Of  joys  which  soon  must  cease. 
Oh,  if  Time's  hand  could  stay. 
And  leave  all,  as  to-day, 

A  golden  dream   of  peace  ! 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  HAPPENED— 
AND  WHAT  DID  HAPPEN 

BY    ZELMA    OWEN    (aGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
should   get    crippled    for   life?"   ques- 


'It    is    really    dangerous.-      He 
would   be    more    apt   to   get   hurt   than 


"But   suppose   he 
tioned    Mother. 
young,   too.      He 
the  others." 

"It  '11  be  a  .good  thing  for  him.  He  's  shielded  so 
much  at  home  that  it  '11  be  good  for  him  to  learn  that 
he  can't  always  get  along  so  easy.  Why,  these  street 
waifs  know  more  trouble  at  Phil's  age  than  our  children 
do  at  twenty."     And  so  it  was  decided. 

This    conversation    between    Mother    and    Father    fol- 


lowed the  request  of  Phil,  our  four-year-old  family 
baby,  to  run  in  the  Rosedale  Pushmobile  race. 

M  the  appointed  time.  Mother,  Father,  and  I  were 
at  the  speedway.  The  race  had  merely  begun  when  the 
most  promising  pushmobile  collapsed,  almost  blockading 
the  way.  Just  then  Phil  appeared  with  Jack,  my  thir- 
teen-year-old brother,  as  his  runner.  Phil  waved  at  us, 
for  he  had  not  seen  the  wreck !  He  was  scarcely  ten 
feet  from  it !  In  an  instant.  Jack  threw  himself  over 
Phil  and  grasped  the  steering-wheel.  Oh,  ivoiild  he  be 
able  to  steer  'past  the  wreck  !  Jack's  weight  slackened 
ihe  speed  and  he  was  successful!  I  knew  by  the  ex- 
pressions on  Mother's  and  Father's  faces  that  in  that 
instant   they   had   pictured   Phil   as   an   invalid   for   life. 

At  the  finish,  Father  lifted  a  crying  boy  to  his  shoul- 
der. For  a  week  Phil  had  pictured  the  possibilities 
nf  the  five-dollar  prize. 

"Never   mind.    Sonny,   I    'II   give  you   five   dollars!" 

"I  thought  you  wished  to  introduce  him  to  hardship?'' 
questioned  Mother. 

"Too  early,"  commented  Father,  and  Mother  smiled. 

At  dinner  the  promised  five  dollars  was  at  Phil's 
place.  Another  five  dollars  was  at  Jack's  place,  and 
on  a  card  beside  it  was  written,  "From  Mother,  to  her 
own  hero." 

We  had  forgotten   our  hero  ! 

THE  AUTUMN  HILLS 

BY    BALDWIN    SPRINGER    MAULL    (AGE    I4) 

So  far  away  they  seem  to  be 

That  I  have  peopled  them  all  fair. 
Have  made   a  land  of  Mystery, 

And  oft  I  spend  my  hours  there. 
I  never  cease  adventures  till 

The  dinner  bell  begins  to  ring. 
For  then  it  seems  that  if  I   will, 

I  may,  in  good  sooth,  be  a  king. 

Imagination  fills  all  blanks 

And   puts  me   into   awful   scrapes. 
But   then   it   starts   with   wilful   pranks 

To  help  me  make  my  hard  escapes. 
The  crowd  is  quite  a  motley  one. 

Detectives,  pirates,  brigands  bold, 
Fair  ladies,   knights;  and  just   for  fun 

I   sometimes  find  some  pirate  gold ! 

For,  as  I  said,  I  've  peopled  it 

With  people  from  my  books  and  mind, 
And  when  I  take  a  restive  fit 

I  go  and  see  what  I  can  find. 
And  as  I  gaze  across  the  plain. 

The  purpled  hills  are  made  to  be 
Alive   with    Indians   yet  again, — 

And  all  is  real  as  real  to  me. 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION   No.  193 

TiiF.  St.  Nirnni.AS  I.e.ngiie  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  originn/  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  .Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  wlicn  tlie  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  193  will  close  November  24  (for  for- 
eign members  November  30).  T'rize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  ]iul>Iished  in  Si. 
Nicholas  for  March. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "A  Star,"  or  "The  .Stars." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  himdred 
words.      Subject,  "An  Evening  I  Have  Enjoyed." 

Photograph.  .-\ny  size,  mountcrJ  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "  \  Travel  Picture." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  blacli  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  ".\  Decoration,"  or  a  Heading  for  March. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  .Si'.  Nk'IIoi.as. 
-Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  us  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Kiddle-bo.x." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur 
suing  of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prizf,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  P,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Price, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  fe-c -umtls  where 
and  under  what  circumstances   the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aerotiipan'ied  hy  a  self-ailttressed  ami  slaiiipeil  eiivelof  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscri[it,  drawing,  or  photograph. 
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Alice  Beaver 
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Elizabeth  Ferry 
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RULES 

.Any  reader  of  St.  Nkikh.as,  whether  a  subscrilier  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  iiiiist  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  lo/io  must  le 
con-yiined  heyoiid  doiil't — and  must  stale  in  -writing — tlial 
the  eontrilaition  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  eontrilmtion  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  uijper 
margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  haek.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "Answers  to 
Puzzles." 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

35j  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTF. 
The  inspiring  words  of  "America  the  Beautiful,"  by 
Professor  Katherine  Lee  Bates  of  Wellesley  College,  are 
no  doubt  familiar  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  readers  of 
St.  Nicholas;  but  while  the  text  has  several  times 
been  set  to  music,  the  arrangement  by  Mrs.  Edith  S. 
Pettee,  printed  on  pages  12  and  73  of  this  number,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  the  one  best  suited  to  children's 
\'oices.  It  was  composed  for  the  Hartford  High  School 
Glee  Club,  and  has  been  successfully  sung  in  other 
schools  as  well.  We  therefore  commend  this  settin*,  as 
within  the  reach  of  young  voices  and  the  mass  of  sing- 
ers, and  therefore  likely  to  be  found  especially  satis- 
factory both  for  the  home  and  the  school-room. 


A  CORRECTION 
De.\r    St.    Nicholas:    In    the    September   issue   of    St. 
Nicholas,  there  is,  in  the  Nature  and  Science  Depart- 
ment, a  short  article  of  mine  on  "The  Money-Stones  of 
Yap." 

The  legend  of  the  accompanying  illustration  is  "From 
a  sketch  by  the  Author." 

Unfortunately,  in  forwarding  this  sketch,  I  forgot  to 
say  that  the  original  was  drawn  by  Lieutenant  Philip  V. 
Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  a  gallant  officer  who,  later,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Samoa. 

The  copy  which  I  sent  you  I  h:id  made,  with  Mr. 
Lansdale's  permission,  in  Naples.  IK-  and  I  wire  sliip 
mates  on  the  Pacific  crui.se  during  which  we  went  to 
Yap. 

Will  you  kindly  print  this  necessary  correction  and 
oblige  Yours  faithfully,      William  L.  Cathcart. 


El  Paso,  Tex. 
I    have    taken    you    for 
never    written    to    you 


DiiAR  St.  Nicholas:  Though 
more  than  two  years,  I  hav( 
before. 

I  think  "The  Lost  Prince"  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
stories  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  hope  that,  when  it  ends, 
you  will  have  another  story  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  for  her  stories  are  always  so  good. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  "Chained  Lightning." 
because  it  describes  EI  Paso  just  as  it  was  when  Mother 
was  here  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  I  also  know  two 
of  the  characters  in  the  story,  Mr.  Luis  Terrazas  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Luis  Terrazas,  Jr.  Last  summer  their 
family  lived  next  door  to  us.  The  elder  Mr.  Terrazas 
is  now  living  in   El   Paso  w-ith   his   family. 

The  story  pictures  El  Paso  as  a  very  small  town, 
and  it  was  when  the  story  was  written,  but  now  it  is  a 
big  city  with  seventy-five  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is 
right  on  the  border. 

I  have  seen  two  battles,  and  I  have  seen  Villa  and 
his  army  march  in  and  take  the  little  town  of  Juarez 
without  even  a  battle.  During  one  of  the  battles  many 
shots  were  fired  into  El  Paso  and  a  few  people  were 
killed  and  wounded.  One  shot  was  fired  into  Father's 
office  and   one  into  our  house. 

There  has  been  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  here  lately,  for 
Huerta.  ex-president  of  Mexico,  and  Orozco  were  held 
prisoners.      Orozco   escaped,   but   Huerta   is  still   held. 

We  have  grown  quite  used  to  excitement  for  all  the 
Mexican  generals  come  here   to   form   their  campaigns. 
Your  loving  reader.  Margaret  Neff. 


McKeesport,  Pa. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :   You   have  been  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  reading  at  our  house  for  about  eight  years. 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  a  large  gas-well,  dis- 
covered near  here  on  July  8.  It  kept  discharging  be- 
tween 25,000,000  and  75,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day  for  four  days.  It  is  the  largest  ever  discovered  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  noise  it  makes  can  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  four  miles  or  less,  according  to  the  wind. 

People  from  all  around  went  to  visit  the  well,  and 
gas  experts  from  this  and  other  States  went  to  see  it. 
.Auto-buses  ran  to  it.  We  went  in  one  of  tliese  and 
had  a  very  bumpy  ride  to  the  well. 

That  the  power  is  very  great  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  it  blew  the  derrick  down  in  about  thirty-six  hours. 
Also  to  date  they  have  not  been  able  to  put  an  effectual 
cap  on,  because,  while  they  are  lowering  it  into  place, 
it  sways  back  and   forth  in  the  current  of  gas. 

It  looks  like  a  large  steam-pipe  coming  out  of  the 
ground.  The  gas  is  a  bluish-white  mist  for  about  sixty 
feet  above.  When  you  are  near  it  and  try  to  talk,  you 
get  the  sensation  of  having  your  words  pusiied  back 
into  your  mouth.  The  loss  of  gas  is  great  an<l  I  hope 
they  will  get  it  capped  soon. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Philip  K.  Hoerr  (age  13). 

Fremantle,  West  Austr.\lia. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:   As   I   have   not   seen   any   letters 
from  Western  Australia  I  thought  you  would  like  one. 
We  live  near  the   Swan  River,  so  called  because  of  the 
number  of  black  swans  that  swim  on  it. 

To-day  two  troop  ships  took  away  some  of  our  sol- 
diers. We  have  had  the  French  and  Japanese  boats  in 
here.  My  sister  got  a  French  penny  and  we  both  got 
a  little  flag  from  the  Japanese,  whose  boats  we  went 
over. 

My  mother's  mother  used  to  take  St.  Nicholas  for 
her  when   she  was  a  little  girl   twenty-five  years  ago. 

We  have  just  come  back  from  the  hills,  where  a 
friend  of  ours  has  a  little  bush-house.  The  orange-trees 
are  so  loaded  with  fruit  that  the  boughs  have  to  be  sup- 
ported by  sticks.  It  was  very  cold  there  for  this  coun- 
try ;  the  thermometer  registered  40°  and  we  are  used  to 
having  it  100°.  and  in  summer  it  is  often  from  112° 
to   115°. 

The  school  I  .t;o  to  was  named  by  our  present  queen, 
when  she  visited  here,  and  is  called  Princess  May 
Girls'  School. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Audrey  Rowe  (age  g). 

ROSLVN,   N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   I  want  to  thank  you  for  sending 
me    the    St.    Nicholas    certificate   and    badge.      I    have 
been  a  long  time  in  writing,  and   I   am  very  sorry,  but 
I  have  so  many  pets  that  I  don't  have  much  time. 

I  have  five  guinea-pigs  (I  did  have  ten  but  five  were 
killed  by  a  dog),  two  cats  and  one  kitten,  four  goldfish, 
some  pi,geons,  a  canary,  and  a  polly  parrot. 

The  kitten's  name  is  Lady  Charlotte,  and  her  mother's 
name  is  Queen  Natalie.  Her  brother  died — his  name 
was  Sir  Mortimer.  The  canary's  name  is  Woodrow 
Wilson.  We  said  that  we  would  name  him  after  which- 
ever President  was  elected,  and  so  we  called  him  that. 

We  saw  the  President  a  week  a,go  to-day.  He  was 
going   to    see    Colonel    House,    whose    daughter    lives    in 
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Roslyn.     There  was  a  crowd  there  to  welcome  him,  and 
he  bowed  while  we  all  cheered. 

One  of  my  guinea-pigs  that  died  was  called  Jean 
Valjean,  because  Mother  had  been  reading  that  book 
to  us,  and  Jean  Valjean  said,  "If  you  are  troubled  with 
rats,  get  guinea-pigs,"  and  so  we  did,  and  named  one 
after  him. 

The  parrot's  name  is  Patrick  Henry,  and  as  he  is  still 
a  young  bird  and  cannot  talk  yet,  we  want  to  teach  him 
soon,  hoping  he  will  be  as  great  an  orator  as  Patrick 
Henry.  To-day  he  did  a  funny  thing  which  made  us 
all  laugh.  Mother  had  made  caramels  and  set  the 
pan  out  in  the  laundry  to  cool  (luckily  they  were  cool 
by  that  time).  Patrick  was  out  of  his  cage,  and,  as  he 
dearly  loves  candy  (or  at  least  he  thinks  he  does  for  he 
has  never  had  very  much),  he  went  for  it.  He  put  in 
both  feet  and  they  stuck  fast.  He  could  not  get  out 
until   we  helped  him. 

I  am  going  to  have  my  St.  Nicholas  certificate 
framed.  I  love  you  very  much,  and  when  you  come  I 
just  devour  you.  I  like  all  the  continued  stories,  but 
"Peg  o'  the  Ring"  and  "The  Lost  Prince"  are  the  best. 
I  have  read  "The  Lucky  Sixpence"  which  is  all  about 
Bee  and  Pcy  when  they  were  children,  and  that  makes 
"Peg  o'  the  Ring"  more  familiar. 

I  have  seen  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Some 
of  the  children  here  gave  a  "Secret  Garden"  fair.  It 
was  on  the  stage  in  the  hall.  There  was  a  high  brick 
wall  all  around  it  (made  of  frame  work  and  cox'ered 
with  red  brick  crape-paper).  Inside  we  each  had  a 
booth  to  represent  nursery  rhymes. 

My  cousin  was  Queen  of  Hearts  and  sold  cakes  and 
candies  shaped  like  hearts.  She  had  her  booth  made 
like  a  casement  window  which  would  open  and  shut. 
I  was  Mistress  Mary  Quite  Contrary  and  sold  plants  and 
bulbs.  Some  one  was  Old  Mother  Hnbhard  and  had  a 
cupboard  and  sold  mystery  packages  for  bones.  There 
were  a  lot  more.  We  were  all  dressed  to  look  just  like 
the  pictures. 

The   garden   wall    had   a   door   with   a   great   big   key, 
and  Mrs.  Burnett  opened  the  door  herself. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LvDH  T.  Hicks  (age  13). 


Gloucester,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  very  glad  that  my  mother 
gave  you  to  me  for  my  birthday.  I  am  at  the  sea-shore 
and  all  my  little  friends  like  you  50  much  that  they  buy 
you  at  the  hotel  every  month.  To-day  I  was  sick  in 
bed  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  without 
you.  "The  Lost  Prince"  is  my  favorite  story.  I  love 
to  read  "The  Letter-Box"  and  look  for  advertising 
poster-stamps.  All  my  little  friends  have  a  St.  Nicho- 
las Poster  Stamp  album  and  mine  is  already  full. 

Sometimes  we  sit  on  the  rocks  and  knit,  and  we  take 
turns  reading  your  stories.  I  hope  I  shall  still  have  you 
for  many  more  years. 

Your  de\'oted  reader, 

Dorothy  D.  Bosler  (age  10). 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:   I  have  taken  you   for  three  years 
and  this  is  my  fourth  year.      My  sister  and   t  look  for- 
ward   with    the    greatest    pleasure    for    the    first    of   the 
month,  when  you  come. 

I  belong  to  the  League  and  love  to  see  if  I  can  get 
anything  good  enough  to  send  in.  I  want  a  badge  very 
much  and  I  am  trying  for  one. 

In  the  summer  time  we  go  to  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts, where  Grandpa  has  a  big  house.  Every  morning 
we    go    swimming    in    the    Connecticut    River.      In    the 


later  part  of  the  summer  the  logs  come  down  th-'  river 
and  we  sit  on  them  and  take  rides.  Another  thing  we 
do  is  to  see  who  can  stand  on  the  logs  without  rolling 
over  in  the  water.  It  sounds  very  easy,  but  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  do.  When  my  father  is  trying  to  get  on 
a  log,  I  often  roll  the  log  over  and  give  him  a  good 
ducking.  I  am  always  sure  to  get  one  back,  but  I  don't 
mind  it  as  I  love  the  water.  We  also  dive  and  go  out 
in  the  canoe.  My  sister  when  she  was  seven  years  old 
swam  one  mile.  Some  people  won't  believe  it,  but  it  is 
true.  In  the  afternoon  we  go  swimming  again  and  in 
the  e\'ening  we  play  all  sorts  of  games  with  the  boys 
and  girls. 

I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the  Letter-Box,  they  are 
alwaj'S  so  interesting. 

I  love  "Peg  o'  the  Ring."  "The  Boarded-up  House." 
and  "The  Lost  Prince,"  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  1 
like  best. 

With  best  wishes  for  3'our  future  welfare. 
Your  most  interested  reader, 

Betty  Scudder  (age  12). 


Edgeware,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  never  can  tell  you  how  I  love 
your  magazine.  I  read  one  story  every  day,  so  that, 
when  I  have  finished  it,  I  won't  have  nearly  as  long  to 
wait  for  the  next  number.  After  the  whole  family 
reads  it,  I  give  it  to  our  school  library,  where  it  gives 
more  than  one  hundred  school-children  pleasure.  I 
don't  know  v\'hat  story  I  like  the  best,  they  're  all  so 
interesting. 

I  have  n't  very  many  playmates  where  I  live,  but  we 
are  right  on  the  water,  and  so,  all  through  the  summer- 
time, we  went  in  swimming  every  day.  I  jumped  off  a 
lighthouse  20  feet  high.  I  love  the  water  and  can  do  any- 
thin.g  in  it.  We  have  a  little  portable  motor  for  our 
boat,  and  it  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  we  think. 

We  have  chickens  and  ducks  and  all  sorts  of  poultry. 

We  have  two  automobiles,  one  for  my  brother  and 
me  to  go  to  school  in  next  winter  because  we  live  six 
miles  from  there. 

I  go  riding  lots.  I  love  to  be  on  a  horse.  We  play 
tennis  almost  every  day.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  game  al- 
though  Brother  likes  baseball  much  better. 

I  am  now-  poring  o\'er  two  bound  volumes  of  St. 
Nicholas,  dated  1SS5,  which  were  Mother's  when  she 
was  a  little  girl. 

Your  affectionate  reader, 

Elizabeth  Turner. 


Athens,  Greece. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  My  sisters  and  I  have  all  enjoyed 
you  during  the  four  years  we  have  suljscribed  for  you. 

We  have  been  in  Athens  about  six  months  and  like 
it  very  much.  It  seems  so  wonderful  to  li\e  in  sight 
of  the  Acropolis  (for  we  have  a  good  view  of  it  from 
our  house),  and  more  W'onderful  still  to  go  up  there, 
which  we  never  tire  of  doing. 

I  have  a  good  many  Greek  friends,  and  all  of  them 
speak  English  and  French  fluently,  and  other  languages, 
too,  beside  their  own.  For  example,  I  know  two  girls 
who  are  only  twelve  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
both  speak,  read,  and  write  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Greek.  It  makes  me  quite  ashamed,  and 
although  my  sisters  and  I  go  to  a  French  school,  to 
study  French,  we  can't  speak  very  well  yet.  What  a 
pity  that  more  of  us  Americans  do  not  learn  to  speak 
and  write  another  modern  language  beside  our  own. 

I  have  been  on  many  short  excursions  from  Athens, 
but  only  two  long  trips.  From  the  top  of  Mount  Pcn- 
telicus  (about  ten  miles  from  Athens),  where  there  are 
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ancient  and  modern  marble  quarries,  there  is  a  won- 
derful view  of  the  bays  of  Marathon,  Piraeus,  Phalcron, 
and  Salamis,  the  whole  stretch  of  the  island  of  Euba;a, 
the  Attic  Plain,  and,  in  the  distance,  Parnassus,  Heli- 
con and  the  Peloponnesus. 

My  two  long  trips  were  to  Corinth  and  Crete.  I  was 
at  the  former  when  the  American  School  of  Archa;- 
ology  was  there,  actually  at  work,  and  it  certainly  was 
interesting  to  watch  them  excavating.  We  were  there 
two  days,  and  it  seemed  hard  luck  that  just  half  an 
hour  after  our  party  left  a  wonderful  head  was  found, 
and  later,  a  statue.  However,  I  did  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  an  arm  of  a  statue  and  a  piece  of  drapery 
unearthed.  Before  the  American  School  began  their 
work  at  Corinth  in  1900,  there  was  very  little  evidence 
of  the  ancient  luxurious  city,  but  now  there  are  many 
interesting  traces  of  the  former  busy  life.  It  is  here 
that  we  are  shown  the  Fountain  of  Pircne,  and  other 
things  interesting  in  mythology  and  history. 

I  spent  ten  days  in  Crete.  We  made  our  headquar- 
ters at  Candia.  That  city  is  enclosed  with  thick  Vene- 
tian walls,  with  several  very  picturesque  gates,  orna- 
mented with  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  There  are  many 
Turks  in  the  city,  who  wear  the  fez.  and  women  with 
heavily-veiled  faces.  The  regidar  Cretan  costume  is 
very  picturesque  and  original. — very,  very  full,  baggy 
trousers,  with  short  embroidered  jackets,  red  sashes, 
and  high  boots.  The  men  always  carry  a  knife  stuck 
into  the  belt,  so  they  look  quite  pirate-like  at  times,  but 
are  harmless.  The  ancient  Minoan  city  of  Cnosus. 
which  is  about  four  miles  from  Candia,  has  two  very 
old  palaces,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  laby- 
rinth where  Theseus  slew  the  Minotaur !  The  palaces 
are  entirely  in  ruins,  but  there  are  evidences  of  long 
corridors,  and  three-  or  four-story  buildings.  While 
we  were  in  Crete,  we  took  a  three  days'  trip  across  the 
island  to  Phaestos  and  Gortyna,  the  former  being  simi- 
lar to  Cnosus,  and  the  latter  mostly  Roman  excava- 
tions. The  country  is  beautiful,  and  most  of  it  seems 
quite  fertile.  The  higher  mountains  were  covered  with 
snow  when  we  were  there,  and  Mt.  Ida,  the  highest 
point   in  Crete,  is  white  all   the  year. 

In  -America  we  live  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
so  here  it  seems  queer  not  to  have  snow.  We  play 
tennis  all  winter,  which  is  very  nice,  but  I  would  rather 
see  snow  for  part  of  the  year.  There  was  snow  on  the 
mountains  here  last  winter,  but  none  in  .Athens  it.self. 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  liked  the  play 
"Everygirl."  and  a  group  of  our  Camp-fire  Girls  in 
Williamstown  acted  it  in  an  entertainment.  We  all 
wait  for  you  each  month  with  great  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cora  Droppf.r.s   (age  14). 

Marion,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  t.aken  you  for  seven  years 
and  I  am  now  tweh'e  years  old. 

I  thought  I  would  write  and  tell  you  about  being 
invited  to  assist  in  unveiling  the  Daniel  Boone  monu- 
ment, on  June  30th,  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American   Revolvttion,   at   Cumberland   Gap,   Tennessee. 

Fir.st  I  went  to  Bi.g  Stone  Gap  and  was  invited  to  a 
reception  where  I  met  Mr.  John  Fox,  author  of  "The 
Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  and  other  books.  Then 
we  took  the  train  for  Cumberland  Gap  and  arrived 
about  9:30  A.M.  Here  we  took  motor-cars  for  the 
monument,  which  is  located  on  "Dixie  Highway."  at 
the  end  of  the  Boone  Trail.  When  we  arrived  there 
John  Preston  Gray  and  myself  represented  our  State, 
and  unveiled  the  Vir.ginia  tablet.  Then  we  had  a  lovely 
picnic  on  the  monnt.nin  side. 


We    went    back   to    Big    Stone    Gap    that    night   and    I 
was  glad  to  get  liack  to  Virginia  soil  again. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Emily  Jeffrey. 

Houghton,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   I  think  that   St.  Nicholas  is  the 
best  magazine  published.      I  have  many  reasons  ;   I   will 
name  some  : 

In  the  first  place,  there  's  always  some  story  for  a 
boy,  girl,  father  and  mother. 

In  the  second,  there  's  always  something  for  the 
children  (no  matter  how  big  or  how  small,  boy  or  girl) 
to  do. 

Third,  the  stories  give  the  reader  tilings  to  think  about. 

I  am  trying  out  the  model  aeroplane,  and  it  looks 
pretty  good  so  far. 

My  favorite  stories  are  "The  Lost  Prince."  "Peg  o' 
the  Ring."  "The  Letter-box,"  and  "Nature  and  Science 
for  Young  Folks." 

Your  loving  reader. 

George  Potter  (age  10). 

Neosho,  Mo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  the  Letter-Box  of  March. 
1915,  I  notice  that  Bradford  Cook,  of  Chevy  Chase, 
D.  C,  says  he  believes  he  is  the  smallest  boy  that  ever 
went  up  in  an  aeroplane.  I  do  not  know  how  old  he  is. 
so  I  cannot  state  definitely  whether  he  is  or  is  not  the 
smallest.  However,  a  friend  of  mine,  Harold  Robinson, 
the  son  of  an  aviator  who  resides  here,  has  gone  up 
with  his  father.  He  is  now  ten  years  old  but  it  was 
some  time  ago  when  he  first  went  up.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  photograph  of  my  friend  so  I  cannot 
send  you  one. 

His  father  built  the  first  automobile  ever  seen  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  He  has  flown  before  many 
crowned  heads  in  Europe,  at  one  time  he  recklessly  let 
his  machine  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  escaped 
unhurt. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Pitts   Elmore. 


I   WONDER 
(To  the  Members  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League) 

I  LIKE  to  read  your  verses. 

Oh,  little  friends  of  mine  ; 
And  I  like  to  read  your  stories. 

And  sec  your  pictures  fine. 

I  often  wonder  how  you  look, 

And  what  you  think  about. 
Perhaps  you  like  to  sit  by  a  brook 

And  fish  for  a  salmon-trout. 

Perhaps  you  like  to  lie  and  read, 

And  hear  the  buzzing  bee. 
All  down  among  the  soft  green  grass. 

Beneath  the  shady  tree. 

Perhaps  you  like  to  ride  a  horse. 

Over  both  hill  and  dale. 
Or  like  to  pick  the  dainty  flower. 

That  grows  in  some  woodsy  vale. 

I  often  wonder  what  you  do. 

And  what  you  like  to  play. 
And  I  hope  you  are  as  happy 

As  I  am,  the  whole  long  day. 

Chnrlotte  1)    Vanoerlip  (acre  n1. 


Novi£i.  AtKosTic.  Primals,  Jane  Austen;  fourth  ro> 
Bion."  Cross-vvurds:  i.  Jumper.  2.  Appear.  3.  Nearly 
5.  Assure.    6.  Umlaut.    7.  Suused.    8.  Traits.    9.  Enjuin.     10.  iNounal. 

Srxti'I'I.f.  Beheadings  and  Sextuple  Curtailings.     The  Iliad. 

1.  lllimi-tab-leness.  2.  Compre-hen-sively.  3.  Invulnerability.  4. 
Microm-ill-imeter.  5.  Chrono-Iog-ically.  6.  Incons-ide-rately.  7. 
Disadv-ant-ageous.     8.    Commen-dab-leness. 

Imoeddrd  Word-square.  I.  i.  Cora.  2.  Owen.  3.  Reed.  4. 
Anda.     II.      r.   Tret.     2.   Kine.      3.    Ends.     4.  Test.      III.     i.   Abet. 

2.  Bone.  3.  Ends.  4.  Test.  IV.  i.  Nape.  2.  Atop.  3.  Fori.  4. 
Epic.     V.     I.   Eden.     2.  Date.     3.   Etna.     4.  Neat. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Bonaparte:  fourth  row,  Wellesley. 
Cross-words:  1.  Browse.  2.  Oswego.  3.  Naples.  4.  .Angles.  5. 
Pigeon.     6.  Amuses.     7.   Rifles.     8.  Toledo.     9.   Encyst. 


ANSWERS  TO    PUZZLES    IN   THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER 

Anagkam.     Christopher  Columbus, 
s  and  Cu 


"Persua 


t.     10. 
6.  Ate. 


Art 


Uri 


4.  An 


Aft. 


17.   Bog.     18. 


GS.  Surrender  of  Saratoga 
Few.  6.  And.  7.  Ode.  8 
Ask.     13.    Had.     14.   Arc. 


Connected  Square 
II.  r.  iMass.  2.  Ache 
3,  Nine.  4.  Deed.  11 
I.  Deed.     2.   Emma. 


Oc 


3.  Shun.  4.  Send. 
.  t.  Deed.  2.  Ebn 
Emit.     4.  Date. 


III. 


Grin. 


APodoePeis. 
P-lay.    6.  P  arable 


I.   Purge.     2.  P-lace.     3-    Pa 
7.  Palms.    8.   Plead.    9.   P-i 


Ii.LitsTRATED  Zigzag.   John  Keats,    i.  Jewel.  : 
4.  Crane.     5.  Brick.     6.  Seven.     7.  Slale.     8.  Stc 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give 


)ves.    3.  Bohe 
9.  Spike. 


Numerical  Enigma.     "Snowbound." 
"And,  chise  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood.' 


in  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  : 


To  our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  1 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Alle 


e  Puzzles  in  the  Augu5 
-Evelyn  Hillman — Catha 


;  Rhoads- 


•Allil 


ived  before  August  24  from  Edmund  Burke^Hubert 
ind  Adi"— Dorothy  Patterson  Roller— "Chums  "—Je 


onth,  and  should  he 


<uhl. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  August  Numcer  were  received  before  August  24  from  Sam  Cohen,  9 — Gladys  H.  Pew.  9 — I.ouise  Sennevalt,  8 
—Frances  K.  Marlatt,  8— Ellen  M.  Chisholm,  7— Helen  A.  Vance,  7— Dorothy  Berrall,  6— Arthur  Poulin,  Jr.,  ^Alice  K.  Cobb,  c— Emily 
Hayne,  6— Edwin  R.  Clark,  6— Ignatius  Vado,  6— Nathan  H.  Goldstein,  2— Jacob  Kaufman,  2— J.  Bernard  Joseph,  2— Joe  Earnest,  2— 'Whilney 
Ashbridge,  2— Paula  T.  Siedenburg,  2— A.  M.  Scott,  i— E.  F.  Coonley,  r— R.  Turner,  1— H.  'iyiolcr,  i— K.  Miller,  i— M.  AppleVaum,  i— L. 
Marple,  t— R.  Drowne,  :— H.  IMurphy,  i— H.  J.  Roper,  r— M.  C.  Bostwick,  i— M.  L.  Copeland,  i— M.  E.  Newhall,  1  — B.  Finkelstein,  i— S. 
Taylor,  i— A.  N.  Farrar,  i— C.  Crane,  i— R.  Levinson,  t— S.  Weismaii,  r- J.  Schoen,  i— E.  Devoe,  i— K.  Peterson,  i— M.  N.  Schwartz 


Purdy,  I— V.  G.  Kaufman,  i— C.  Hoyt.  i— D.  Ande 


■WORD-.SQrARE 

A    PLOT    of    ground.      2.  To    iiive 


Riches.     5.  To  prevent  by  feai 

OWENS    HAND   BROWNK    (s 


3.    Decree 
15),  Leaijue  Me  ml 


OVKRI,.4rPIXG  DIAMONUfS 

(5ifoi->-  BaJgc,  St   Nicholas  League  Compel 


-S.  Peille,  I— M.  Gregor. 

burden.     3.  A  Greek  letter.     4.  A  drug.     5.  A  long,  nar- 
row piece  cut  or  torn  off.     6.  Help.     7.  In  cans. 

IV.  RiGHT-iiAND   Diamond:    i.   In   dine.     2.   An   in- 
sect.    3.  An  iron  block.     4.  Null.     5.  Covered  with  liles. 

6.  A  cover.     7.  In  dine. 

V.  Lower  Diamond:    i.  In  mine.     2.  A  number.     3. 
Put  out.     4.  Time  intervening.     5.  Weird.     6.  To  expire. 

7.  In  mine. 

PHYLLIS    YOUNG    (.tge    I  5). 


I.  Upper  Diamond;  i.  In  pans.  2.  A  rodent.  3.  An 
Indian  prince.  4.  A  suit  for  night  wear.  5.  Subdued. 
6.  Possessed.     7.  In  pans. 


II.  Left-hand  Diab 
3.   Saps.     4.  Tropical   fruit. 
In  bans. 

III.  Central   Diamond: 


In  bans. 
Dogma. 


To  entangle. 
Perched.     7. 


DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  beginnin.g  with  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  let- 
ter, will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  Spanish  explorer. 
Cross-words  :  i.  Purchased.  2.  A  fortified  residence. 
3.  A  kind  of  hawk.  4.  Pliant.  5.  A  small  firearm.  6. 
The  capital  of  one  of  the  United  States. 

ROBERTA   I..  di;xbaciier   (age  12),  League  Member, 

NOVEL.  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  primals  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nited  States  :  and  another  row  of  letters 
will  spell  the  surname  of  another  President. 

Cross-words:  i.  Pertaining  to  pottery.  2.  Freeing. 
3.  Frugality.  4.  A  Prussian  river.  5.  To  raise.  6.  .\ 
young  hare.  7.  A  great  country.  8.  To  make  void.  9. 
To  decry. 

ELOiSE  PECKHAM  (age  12),  League  Member. 
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Ix  this  eni.L'iiia  I'lf  wonls  arc  li 
scribed.  TliL-  answer,  consisting 
is  a  (|uutaliiin  from  Charles  King 


cUircd    instead    of   de- 
of   thirtv-nine   letters. 


TH 

There  is  a  well 

torn.       If  he  juniiis  three    feet   and    falls  bad;   two    fei 

every  day,  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  re.ich  the  top 


KO<;  IN  THK  WKLt, 

feet  deep  and  a  frog  is  at  the  bt  t- 


SOUAIIKS  COXNKCTKU  HV  IHAMOXUS 

(GoUl  B.uige,  St.  Nicliolas  I.ea-ui-  tompctilion) 


l<  0    V  S 


,8*,*   . : . ^ 

■  fti^fefciA.  .  .  .  < 

.,  C  .......  fi  . 

u. p. ,*....   R 

*  *    *    *    *         Lfin        **t«* 

*  ....  L  E  C  CM  ....  * 

*  ,  .  »  <iE.6  NT6[  «,.,.,- 

*  *  .  »  *  A<^ro  R'  •  »  •  • 
*.fi,*     ncR     ***** 

'^   ^  t^     *  *  A .  .     •'..,. 

•^Amed***** 

*.^ne.i.F»i.**** 

OfN     »».».       ... 
f 

I.  I'ppER.  Left-iia.vd  Di.vmonr:  I.  In  president.  :;. 
A  color.     3.  To  fit  wood   for  insertion  into  a  mortise. 

4.  A  bread  basket.     5.  Sound.     6.  Born.     7.  In  president. 

II.  Ui'PER,  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  president. 
2.  A  number,  x.  Peculiarity.  4.  \  red  mineral.  5.  An 
African  river.     6.  A  sailor.     7.  In  president. 

III.  Central  Diamond:  i.  In  president.  2.  A 
meadow.  3.  A  w.ater  worm.  4.  To  enter  again.  5.  A 
theatrical  performer.     6.  A  pronoun.     7.  In  president. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  president. 
2.  A  cap.  3.  Subdued.  4.  .A^  kind  of  rose.  5.  A  juicy 
fruit.     6.  A  cave.     7.  In  president. 

V.  Lower,  Rigiit-iiand  Diamond:  i.  In  president. 
2.  A  number.  3.  Lukewarm.  4.  To  lay  up.  5.  A  Jewish 
month.     6.   Clamor.      7.   In  president. 

VI.  Ui'i'ER  Syi'ARE:  I.  Severe.  2.  A  place  of  public 
contest.    3.  To  allude.   4.  To  scoflf.    5.  A  masculine  name. 

VII.  Left-hand  Souare  :  i.  A  veranda.  2.  A  musi- 
cal drama.     3.  To  appeal.     4.  The  best  part  of  a  thing. 

5.  Injures. 

VIII.  Right-hand  Square:  T.  Stringed  instruments. 
2.  Ablaze.  3.  A  large  stream  of  water.  4.  A  make  of 
camera.     5.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  Paraguay  tea. 


l.\.  Lower  Soi'ake:  i.  A  month.  2.  To  worship.  3. 
.\  wanderer.  4.  A  summary  of  belief.  5.  Crowds  of 
low  people.  MVKTLE  WINTER  (age   15). 

<JKO<;l{.VI>HH\\I.  ZKIZAC. 

.•\i.i.  the  names  described  cont.iin  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper,  left-hand 
letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand  letter,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  fine  city  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  river  of  Germany.  2.  An  English 
seaport.  3.  A  range  of  mountains.  4.  A  city  of  Xe- 
braska.  5.  One  of  the  United  States.  6.  A  city  of  Idaho. 
7.  A  mountain  system  of  Asia.  S.  A  city  of  India.  9. 
A  seaport  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

anker  wiNTHER  (age  9),  Lcoguc  Member. 

CHAK.\I>K 

Mv  first  is  twelve  times  a  dozen, 
My  second,  the  bill  of  a  bird  : 

My  whole  is  a  dear  little  creature 
Whose  song  \-ery  often  is  heard. 
MARION  p.  HALi.ocK  (age  1 3),  Lcaijiic  Member. 

KXl'OSITION  Nli.MKKK'AL  ACKOSTIC 

{Silver  Badgr,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Cross-words:  i.  Easily 
tickled.  2.  Wisdom.  3. 
To  produce.  4.  Youthful. 
5.  St.atcly.  6.  Somewhat 
sweet.  7.  Motherly.  8. 
The  science  of  the  fer- 
mentation of  liquors.  9. 
Wholly  blind.  10.  A 
short,  broad  sword.  11. 
A  pretender  to  wisdom. 
12.  An  a.greeable  harmony 
of  sounds.  13.  The  place 
where  a  smith  shoes 
horses. 
When  the  above  words  h.ave  been  rightly  guessed  'he 
litt:  rs  represented  by  the  fi.gures  from  i  to  13  will  spell 
the  name  of  the  central  feature  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  ;  from  14  to  25,  the  building  where  musical 
entertainments  arc  given;  from  26  to  32,  the  amuse- 
ment district ;  from  33  to  43,  the  famous  artist  who 
devised  the  color-scheme:  from  44  to  50.  the  designer 
of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts;  from  51  to  5S,  the  boy- 
aviator  of  the  Exposition  ;  from  59  to  65,  from  66  to 
70,  and  from  71  to  75  each  name  a  country  represented 
at  the  Exposition  ;  from  76  to  78,  a  large  body  of  water ; 
79,  one  thousand.  leona  m.  fassett   (age   16). 
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WHERE  JOURNEYS  END 

BY  BETH  BRADFORD  GILCHRIST 


Chapter  I 

The  letter  redirected  at  her  New  York  school 
had  said  pleasantly : 

My  dear  Mary, — yes,  my  dear  Mary, — for,  though  I  have 
never  seen  you.  your  mother  and  I  were  school-girls 
together,  which  surely  entitles  me  to  call  her  daughter 
what  I  please — can  you  come  to  us  for  the  Christmas 
holidays?  I  will  not  deny  that  this  eleventh  hour  in- 
vitation means  exactly  what  you  will  surmise,  failure 
of  an  expected  guest.  Repay  my  honesty,  if  you  can. 
by  your  alacrity.  The  car  will  meet  the  train  which  I 
have  marked.  With  plenty  of  young  people  in  the 
house  I  think  we  can  promise  you  a  cheerful  week, 
possibly  indeed  some  little  excitement.  And  surely  my 
daughter  and  your  mother's  should  know  each  other ! 
Cordially,  your  mother's  friend  and  yours, 

Alici.\  Coleman  White. 

Establi.shed  in  her  parlor-car,  magazine  in  lap. 
cushion  at  feet,  Mary  Strong  was  not  thinking 
of  the  letter.  Neither  was  she  thinking  of  her 
father's  elderly  cousin,  the  family  hotel,  and  the 
dull  games  of  checkers  from  which  she  had  fled. 
Sixteen  years  of  wandering  with  a  father  and 
mother  who  pursued  around  the  world  a  will- 
o'-the-wisp  of  health  had  accustomed  the  girl  to 
taking  things  as  they  came,  for  better  or  worse. 
Steamers  and  railway-trains,  summer  camps  and 
boarding-schools,  east,  west,  and  overseas,  held 
no  surprises  for  her.  She  had  grown  used  to 
meeting  strange  people,  falling  into  step  with 
them  for  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  and  passing 
out  of  sight  of  them  as  easily.  Therefore  she 
speculated  little  on  the  household  to  which  she 
was  going.  Alicia  Coleman  was  one  of  the  few 
names  connected  with  her  mother's  youth  which 
she  had  heard  her  mother  mention.     There  ap- 


peared to  be  a  daughter.  A  son?  More  than 
one?  "Alicia's  houseful  of  boys"  returned  as  a 
hazy  memory.  A  recent  letter  of  her  mother's 
had  mentioned  hearing  through  a  mutual  friend 
of  the  engagement  of  a  niece  of  Mrs.  White  who 
lived  with  her  at  Crawford.  "The  little  one  she 
called  Tet.' "  What  was  the  daughter's  name? 
Alice?  Mary's  recollections  appeared  scanty. 
Some  faint  curiosity  stirred  in  her  mind  regard- 
ing Christmas  outside  a  hotel  or  school.  Life  in 
a  private  house  must  in  some  ways  be  different, 
she  supposed,  from  life  as  she  knew  it.  Mary 
Strong  had  never  e.xperienced  a  home  in  her  life. 
She  knew  nothing  about  homes. 

So  she  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  bored,  sitting 
in  the  train  two  days  before  Christmas,  idling 
through  the  pages  of  her  magazine.  Affection 
gives  zest  to  life,  and  Mary's  affections  had  never 
been  allowed  time  to  become  rooted.  She  knew 
no  ties,  deep  and  far-reaching  and  strong,  ties 
with  a  tug  to  them.  Even  with  her  father  and 
mother  it  had  always  been  touch  and  go.  In  her 
correctly  tailored  blue  suit  with  her  becoming 
Parisian  hat  she  looked  capable,  carefully  bred, 
charming,  but  she  had  an  unwarmed  look.  Noth- 
ing about  her  suggested  that  she  was  used  to  the 
embraces  of  mother-arms  or  the  hugs  of  brothers 
and  sisters.  To  shake  her  out  of  her  cosmopoli- 
tan ruts  and  show  her  the  breadth  and  height  and 
depth  of  the  things  that  she  did  not  know,  she 
needed  to  be  taken  up  by  life  and  dropped  into 
the  midst  of  a  big  quiet  homy  kind  of  adventure. 

The  adventure  was  on  the  way.  It  could  not 
very  well  have  happened ;  nevertheless,  it  did 
happen— one  of  those  incidents  that  prove  the 
strangeness  of  truth.    It  did  not  begin  pleasantly. 
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It    involved   an   accident   on   a   connecting   road.  But  the  train  had  been  late.     Moreover  it  had 

vaglie  delays,  a  missed  train,  and  four  tedious  no  parlor-car  and  it  stopped  at  every  hen  roost, 
hours  at  an  impossible  junction  wet  with  fast  And  Mary  had  made  an  early  start.  She  con- 
blackening  snow.  The  junction  had  but  one  suited  her  watch  and  her  time-table.  It  would 
redeeming  feature  — a  college  boy.  Without  ap-  be  nine  o'clock  when  she  reached  Crawford.  A 
pearing  to  do  so,  Mary  inspected  him.  She  liked  yawn  refused  to  be  diverted.  The  rattle  and 
his  laugh,  his  voice,  his  face,  clean  cut  and  swing  of  the  train  lulled  her.  Despite  herself, 
strongly  modeled,  lightened  by  the  twinkle  in  her  eyelids  drooped.  Once  or  twice  she  nodded, 
his  eye.  She  liked  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders  She  rolled  her  coat  into  a  ball  and  pillowed  her 
and  the  lithe  ease  of  his  athletic  body.  Best  of  head  on  it.  Between  her  cat-naps  the  brakeman 
all  she  liked  his  method,  collegiate  probably.  bawled  unintelligible  stations.  Drowsily  she 
Other  people  liked  it  too;  tired  eyes  brightened.  wondered  what  he  said.  She  was  too  sleepy  to 
A  child  or  two  got  mixed  up  with  the  zest  and  look  up  her  time-table  again, 
energy  of  the  boy  and  his  friends;  smiles  grew  "Hat/ry.'     //ii/ley  !" 

There  was  no  mistaking  Ilatley.  Hatley,  East 
Crawford,  Crawford.  Her  station  was  still  two 
stops  away.  The  man  would  call  it  with  just 
that  lift  and  fall  of  his  voice,  she  supposed. 
Crawford!  CrazviorcW  She  practised  it  sleepily 
;  .      J  in  imagination. 

/  She  woke  with  a  sense  of  having  done  more 

than  lose  herself  for  a  moment.  She  had  been 
dreaming.  For  an  instant  she  did  not  know  where 
.she  was.  The  wheels  were  groaning  to  a  stand- 
still. Outside  her  window  glimmered  the  dim 
lights  of  a  country  station.  In  her  ears  re- 
sounded the  brakeman"s  shout.  His  stressed  syl- 
lables resolved  themselves  in  her  brain  into  the 
two  for  which  she  waited.  I'nmistakably  he  was 
calling  Crawford. 

.\fterward  she  remembered  jumping  up,  half 
awake,  hurriedly  collecting  her  things,  stumbling 
down  the  aisle  to  the  door,  and  stepping  down, 
still  sleepily,  into  snowy  blankness.  Behind  her. 
the  train  began  to  move  again.  With  the  sound 
of  its  wheels  the  cold  air  stung  her  brain  to  hor- 
rid activity.  Could  she  have  got  off  at  the  wrong 
station  ? 

"This  way.  Miss.     I    m  to  take  you  up." 
It  was   ail   right  then.      Mechanically   she   ex- 
tended her  bag  to  the  fur-coated  man. 
"Have  you  a  trunk?" 

"Not  on  this  train.  I  could  not  find  it  at  the 
junction." 

"Better  give  the  check  to  some  one  at  the 
house,  then." 

Beside    the    wooden    platform    glimmered    the 
long  dark  body  of  a  limousine.     Mary   Strong 
settled   down   in   its   warm   rugs,   comfortable   in 
body  and  mind.     Mrs.  White  had  written  that  the 
to  laughter.     Then  the  collegians  disappeared  and       car  would  meet  her. 

Mary  herself  annexed  a  small  boy  and  girl   for  "Hello,  John!"     A  voice  struck  familiarly  on 

a  walk  through  the  village.     Once  annexed,  they       her  ears.     "Going  to  take  me  up,  too  ?" 
stuck  like  flies  to  the  honey-pot.     Even  after  the  So  the  collegian  with  the  jolly  laugh  belonged 

train  had  roared  out  of  the  darkness  they  mur-       in  Crawford.     Was  he  one  of  "Alicia's  boys"? 
mured.    "Go    on."    whenever    she    drew    breath.  Mary  had  no  long  time  for  speculation.     The 

Mercifullv.  thev  left  at  an  early  station.  car  drew  up  before  a  house  brightly  lighted.   The 
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collegian  jumped  down  from  the  driver's  seat  and 
opened  the  door  for  her.  At  the  top  of  the  steps 
stood  a  girl  of  about  Mary's  age.  Her  face  was 
joyous  with  welcome.  Her  hands  closed  on  the 
guest's  eagerly. 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  you  're  here  at  last !"  she 
said.     "I  've  always  heard  so  much  about  you." 

Cn.M'TER    H 

In  the  hall  Mary  Strong  looked  about  her  with 
covert  curiosity.  She  saw  everything 
without  appearing  to  see  anything  ex- 
cept her  happy  young  hostess.  Mary 
thought  that  she  had  never  been  in 
any  place  that  looked  in  the  least  as 
this  house  did  on  its  very  threshold, 
and  she  wondered  why.  Had  she  but 
known  it,  the  house  was  quite  an  ordi- 
nary house.  To  Mary  it  appeared  an 
extraordinary  place.  The  sheer  liv- 
ableness  of  it  warmed  her,  as  did  the 
smile  of  the  girl  whose  tongue  ran  j 
glibly  on.  ' 

''It  was  lovely  of  you  to  come  !   I  'm    I  '  V 

Sally.     You   don't   know,   of   course. 
Please   call   me   it   right   away.     We     i 
need    n't    waste    time    being    formal. 
need  we  ?" 

"Not  if  you  will  call  me  Mary." 

"Mary?  Oh,  I  like  Mary.  I  'm 
glad  you  call  yourself  Mary.  I  did  n't 
like  your  other  name." 

It  gave  Mary  a  fellow-feeling  to 
find  another  girl  who  disliked  Grace. 

"My  cousin.  Bob  Travers.  What  a 
pity  that  you  did  n't  know  each  other  !" 

"If  I  'd  known  you  were  you,"  said  the  col- 
legian, "I  'd  have  scraped  acquaintance." 

"I  wish  you  had.    Is  n't  that  junction  fearful  ?" 

"The  limit !  Seems  to  me,  Sally,  Mrs.  Lane 
might  have  told  John  to  run  down  with  the  car 
and  bring  us  up." 

Sally  laughed.  "I  think  it  's  quite  nice  enough 
of  her  to  tell  us  to  use  it  to-day  and  to-morrow 
just  as  though  it  were  our  own.  But  are  n't  you 
both  hungry?  Will  you  go  upstairs  before  sup- 
per, Mary?     I  forgot  to  ask  about  your  trunk." 

"It  has  n't  come  yet."  Mary  repeated  her  ex- 
planations. 

"The  blue  room.  Bob,"  Sally  directed,  as  he 
picked  up  Mary's  bag. 

"You  have  n't  told  us  yet,"  he  said,  "where 
everybody  is.    I  want  Aunt  Barby  and  Nell." 

Sally  turned  to  Mary.  "He  has  called  Mother 
'Aunt  Barby'  ever  since  he  was  a  little  tad.  Now 
neither  of  them  will  hear  of  any  other  name. 


She  's  in  the  city.  Bob,  with  Nell,  buying  Nell's 
trousseau.  They  hoped  to  get  back  to-night,  but 
they  did  n't  quite  finish.  To-morrow  we  shall 
be  busy.  Father  went  up  to  Edgerton  to  see 
about  flowers.  He  and  Jim  come  down  at  mid- 
night. Tracy  is  out  doing  errands.  He  hoped 
to  get  back  in  time  to  meet  Mary's  train.  Midget 
and  Molly  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Lamb's  to  see  about 
cakes.  Katie  is  doing  the  cake,  of  course.  And 
the  children  are  in  bed.  There,  that  accounts  for 
us  all.     Llere  is  the  blue  room,  Mary.     Mine  is 


just  beyond  this  wall.    As  soon  as  you  're  ready, 
come  down,  please.     I  know  you  're  starved." 

The  blue  and  white  room  folded  a  bewildered 
girl  within  its  crisp  daintiness.  A  wedding !  So 
that  was  what  Mrs.  White  had  meant  by  her 
vague  reference  to  excitement.  But  how  odd  to 
invite  an  utter  stranger  to  a  wedding,  even  if 
she  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  friend.  Nell 
was  the  niece's  name— Bob  Travers'  sister— 
formerly  called  "Pet.''  The  "young  people"— 
Tracy.  Jim,  Bob,  Midget,  Molly,  Sally— what  a 
family  for  nicknames !  Even  "Aunt  Barby" ! 
And  what  a  darling  room  !   Mary  had  never  loved 
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a  room  in  her  life.  She  had  n't  known  that  it 
was  done.  Rooms  were  for  sheUer,  mere  con- 
veniences, made  to  sort  people  out  in.  But  at 
sight,  tiny  as  it  was,  she  loved  this  room. 

In  the  dining-room  Bob  Travers  was  saying  to 
Sally:  "So  that  's  the  girl  with  the  jaw-breaking 
name.    You  did  n't  introduce  her,  I  noticed." 

"Why,  Bob!    Indeed.  I-" 

"No,  you  did  n't.  Introduced  inc  all  right. 
Only  'Mary'-ed  her.  I  '11  'Mary'  her,  too.  Think 
she  '11  let  me  ?" 

"Of  course  not  — so  soon  as  this." 

"You  bet  I  won't  call  her  the  other  thing.  Not 
your  Uncle  Robert.     Good  looker,  is  n't  she?" 

"Bob,  she  's  lovely  !     And  her  clothes  !" 

"They  '11  pass  muster.  Why  did  n't  anybody 
have  her  here  before?" 

"Mother  's  tried,  plenty  of  times,  but  some- 
thing always  interfered.  Remember,  Bob,"  Sally 
twinkled  at  him,  "you  're  going  to  be  busy  to- 
morrow." 

"She  's  going  to  be  busy,  too  — helping  me." 

Mary  stood  on  the  threshold,  bu'  had  not  heard 
his  remark.  "I  did  n't  know  they  were  going  to 
be  married  so  soon,"  she  said. 

"Nobody  did."  .Sally  told  her  promptly.  "Please 
sit  here.  You  like  chocolate,  don't  you?  Four 
days  ago  a  night-letter  came  from  Grant  Frank- 
lin. He  was  ordered  to  South  .\merica,  sailing 
Saturday  from  New  N'ork  to  be  gone  a  year,  and 
would  Nell  be  married  right  now  and  go  with 
him?  Of  course,  she  thought  at  first  she  could 
n't  possibly  get  ready :  but  it  made  her  sick  to 
think  of  letting  him  go  off  so  far  alone.  The 
things  we  had  ready,  table-cloths  and  napkins  and 
towels,  would  n't  help  her  in  South  .\merica. 
Then  Mother  said,  "Nell,  dear,  you  and  I  will  go 
to  the  city  and  buy  what  you  need.'  They  're 
even  getting  the  wedding-dress.  .And  it  's  our 
job  to  trim  the  house  to-morrow.  \\'e  always  do 
it  anyway  at  Christmas  time.  Grant  comes  at 
five:  the  wedding  is  at  eight  to-morrow  night." 

"To-morrow  night !"  gasped  Mary. 

Sally  nodded  excitedly.  "Christmas  eve.  Did 
n't  Mother  tell  you?  She  wrote  again  after  the 
telegram  came." 

"What  Aunt  Barby  did  n't  tell,  you  've  made 
up  for  by  now,  Sally,  "  said  Bob.  "I  always  for- 
get between  vacations  just  how  much  information 
you  can  squeeze  into  a  minute." 

"The  second  letter  never  reached  me,"  Mary 
told  them. 

Then  Midget  and  Molly  came  in  and  there 
were  more  greetings,  more  voices  repeating 
Sally's  friendly  "Mary."  "It  's  so  much  simpler 
than  remembering  always  to  say  'Miss.'  " 

"It  is  pleasanter,"  smiled  JMary.     She  was  so 


used  to  the  sound  of  her  last  name  that  its  ab- 
sence in  this  house  chimed  with  the  exhilarating 
strangeness  of  everything  about  her. 

"Let  's  make  a  rule  !"  cried  Sally.  "A  Christ- 
mas rule— may  we,  Mary?  Nobody  shall  call  her 
anything  but  Mary,  not  a  person  in  the  house. 
It  will  make  it  so  much  more  homy." 

Bob  turned  to  the  guest  ceremoniously.  "Do 
you  second  the  motion  ?" 

"Yes,  I  second  the  motion." 

".'Ml  in  favor— unanimous  vote!  All  handles 
to  be  permanently  mislaid  from  now  on.  Will 
you  help  me  rig  out  the  house  with  evergreens  to- 
morrow morning,  Mary?" 

"Surely  I  will." 

"Surely  you   \vi\\~zvhat?" 

"Surely  I  will  — Bob." 

"Done.  Ice  broken,  gone  to  smash.  Hello, 
Tracy,  old  boy.  Let  your  grandfather  grip  your 
hand.     Having  a  try-out  for  Santa?" 

It  had  all  been  like  that,  Mary  thought  that 
night,  as  she  snuggled  down  into  the  little  white 
bed  in  the  lovable  room,  — all  jolly,  friendly,  and 
gay,  and  very  new  to  her.  It  was  like  that  the 
ne.xt  morning,  from  the  moment  when  she  strug- 
gled up  through  folds  on  folds  of  sleep  and  de- 
scried two  small  white  figures  standing  beside 
her  bed,  to  the  time  when  Sally's  father's  gravely 
smiling,  "Mary  it  shall  be  then,"  drew  her  within 
the  breakfast  circle,  as  one  who  "belonged."  He 
was  dignified  to  look  at,  was  Sally's  father,  but 
Mary  had  not  been  at  table  five  minutes  before 
she  learned  that  he  was  as  big  a  boy  as  any  there. 
Gradually  she  pieced  together  relationships.  Jim, 
huge  of  body  and  gay  of  eye,  and  tall  stately 
Midget  were  cousins  to  little  Tom  and  Marian, 
to  cordial  Sally,  and  piquant  Molly,  and  grave 
dark  homely  Tracy  with  the  face  that  made  you 
want  to  know  him.  but  they  were  not  brother 
and  sister  to  Nell  and  Bob.  These  two  stood  for 
another  branch  of  the  family  tree,  Mary  decided. 
.She  did  not  like  to  ask.  Asking  would  reveal 
too  dense  an  ignorance,  and  already  her  igno- 
rance appalled  her.  Why  had  she  never  thought 
to  question  her  mother  about  those  old  girlhood 
friends  of  hers?  Names,  whose  identity  it  was 
assumed  she  knew,  flashed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Her  ignorance  reflected  on  her  mother's  con- 
stancy to  old  ties,  and  suddenly  Mary  became 
passionately  jealous  of  her  mother's  good  repute. 

"Everybody  help  trim,"  Molly  was  saying. 
"We  simply  must  have  the  house  done  before 
Mother  and  Nell  come  at  noon." 

"Come  along,  Jim,"  said  Tracy.  "Let  's  be  off 
for  a  last  load  of  green.  You  have  a  trunk 
check,  have  n't  you,  Mary?  We  '11  bring  your 
trunk  along  when  we  cume  back." 
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Five  minutes  later  Mary  descended  the  stairs 
into  a  tangle  of  ground-pine  and  holly.  "I  can't 
find  it,"  she  breathed.  "I  never  did  such  a  thing 
in  my  life  before  as  to  lose  a  check.  I  'm  thor- 
oughly ashamed.    Hut  I  took  the  number.    Father 


"'\VR    HAVIC    VV.WTEl)    VOL'    FUK    Su    LONG,    DliAK. 

impressed  on  me  that  I  must  always  know  the 
number  of  my  check." 

"He  did,  did  he  ?  You  've  a  fairly  long  mem- 
ory." 

'•Oh, 


I  wrote  it  down.' 


"I  did  n't  mean  that !     You   'vc  a  pretty  long 
memory  to  remember  his  saying  it.  " 
She  looked  puzzled. 

"Come  along  and  help  me  do  the  right  thing 
Ijy  this  window,  ^lary,"  called  Bob. 

"(iuess  I  can  get  it  by  the 
number,"  Tracy  told  her. 
"More  errands,  }iIolly? 
Ready  in  a  jiff,  Jim." 

The  big  fellow,  leaning 
against  the  stair-rail  beside 
her,  surveyed  ^lary  smil- 
ing. "So  you  're  'Marcia's 
little  cousin.'  I  'd  a  notion 
you  were  a  tiny  thing." 

"I  'm  not  very  big  beside 
you.  But— 'Marcia's  little 
cousin'?" 

"\\  e  always  called  you 
that.  Come  to  think  of  it, 
i\Iarcia  was  some  kind  of  a 
thing-in-law  to  your  father, 
was  n't  she  ?  Coming. 
Trace." 

Marcia !  Mary  searched 
her  memor\-.  What  had  her 
father  once  said  of  a  rela- 
tion or  near-relation  other 
than  the  checker-playing 
cousin  ?  But  was  her  name 
Marcia?  It  was  dreadful  to 
be  a  girl  who  did  n't  know 
her  own  people. 

Bob  pranced  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  "Won't  you 
please  get  onto  your  job? 
Midget  says  my  window  's  a 
nightmare." 

!Mary  smiled  and  went 
with  him.  Ground-pine 
passed  through  her  fingers. 
Holly  pricked  them.  In  the 
rising  tide  of  joyous  excite- 
ment she  forgot  the  surpris- 
ing number  of  things  that 
she  did  not  remember,  the 
relatives,  her  own  and 
others',  to  whom  she  was  a 
stranger.  Something  within 
her  seemed  to  be  growing. 
IJUtting  out  little  tendrils  like 
the  tendrils  of  a  vine  that 
curl  and  cling.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
knew  what  it  would  be  like  to  care  for  one  spot 
of  earth  more  than  you  cared  for  any  other  spot. 
Whole-heartedly  she  echoed  Sally's  rapturous  ex- 
clamation;  "Don't  you  love  it?    Don't  you?" 
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"No  other  house  I  was  ever  in  has  the  smell 
of  ours  at  Christmas  time,"  Sally  told  her.  "Tell 
me,  have  you  ever  smelled  any  like  it  ?" 

"Never.  But  you  know  I  have  n't  seen  many 
houses." 

"Forgive  me."  Sally  embraced  her  swiftly. 
"How  stupid  I  am  !  You  and  Bob  have  made  this 
room  look  delicious.  When  we  bring  in  the  red 
roses  to-night—" 

"Your  trunk  has  n't  come  yet,  Mary."  Tracy 
announced  from  the  door.  "I  looked  around 
again  this  last  trip.  Nell  's  doing  pretty  well. 
is  n't  she,  for  a  girl  who  has  an  emergency  wed- 
ding?" 

With  his  arms  full  of  packages  he  disappeared 
upstairs. 

Bob  cavorted  in  from  the  kitchen,  munching 
one  doughnut  and  waving  another  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Mary. 

"I  "m  off  for  the  station.  Take  your  last  look 
at  this  house,  jiartner.  You  won't  know  it  for 
the  same  place  when  .\unt  Barby  's  inside  it." 

"What  did  he  mean  ?"  Mary  asked  .Sally. 

"W'ait  and  see.  I  did  n't  know  Bob  felt  that 
way,  though.  This  house  never  feels  the  same 
without  Mother." 

"Everybody  sit  down,"  commanded  Molly,  "and 
pretend  wc  have  oceans  of  time.  1  'ni  sure  it 
will  give  Mother  and  Nell  a  nice  leisurely  feeling 
to  see  us  with  nothing  to  do," 

"I  get  your  idea."  Midget  sank  into  a  chair 
and  assumed  a  bored  expression.  ''Really,"  she 
drawled,  "how  does  one  ever  manage  to  kill  time 
on  the  day  before  Christmas  with  a  wedding  in 
the  house?" 

The  honk  of  a  motor-car  banished  the  rest- 
fulness  of  the  scene.  Mary,  lingering  behind 
the  rush,  saw  them  fly  down  the  path  and  swallow 
the  new-comers  from  her  sight.  She  did  not  "be- 
long" in  that  gay,  welcoming  rout.  She  wished 
she  did.  The  wishing  startled  her  into  conscious- 
ness of  a  strange  stabbin,g  loneliness. 

The  ne.xt  minute  she  heard  Sally's  voice.  "She 
calls  herself  Mary,  Mother,  and  we  do,  too.  Oh, 
here  she  is !" 

Mary  turned,  quietly  at  ease,  perfect  mannered, 
to  meet  her  hostess.  She  did  not  know,  after- 
ward, what  words  she  spoke.  A  face  looked 
into  hers,  a  face  like  Molly's,  older  but  more 
beautiful,  l\Iadonna-like  in  its  grave  loveliness. 
The  great  dark  eyes  smiled  at  her.  .\s  she  looked 
into  them,  it  seemed  to  Mary  Strong  that  she  was 
looking  into  fathomless  love.  She  lost  her  head 
a  little,  lost  her  heart  completely. 

"Mary  is  a  beautiful  name,"  said  the  tender 
lips,  giving,  voice  to  the  sweetest  music  Mary 
thought  she  had  ever  heard.     "I  am  sorry  I  was 


not  here  to  greet  you,  Marj',  when  you  came.  W^e 
have  wanted  you  for  so  long,  dear,  and  now  we 
welcome  you  with  bustle  and  turmoil." 

"I  like  the  turmoil,"  Mary  managed  to  say. 

"You  must  let  us  make  up  for  it  later,"  said 
the  lovely  voice.  "Nell,  you  and  Mary  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  speak  to  each  other  yet.  How 
beautiful  this  room  is  !" 

"Me  and  Mary  did  it.  Aunt  Barby !"  grinned 
Bob,  "Going  to  be  married  in  here,  Nell  ?  You  'd 
better," 

"I  '11  see,  Bob,"  the  pretty  bride-to-be  threw 
over  her  shoulder.  'Tt  is  sweet  of  you  to  come 
and  work  for  my  wedding  just  like  the  others," 
she  said  to  Mary,  with  a  radiant  look. 

The  girl  answered  in  a  smiling  dream.  In  a 
dream  she  moved  about,  talked,  ate  luncheon, 
helped  open  the  bride's  presents.  Outwardly  she 
conducted  herself  much  like  the  self-assured 
young  person  that  she  was.  Inwardly  she  burned 
with  a  passion  to  be  near  Sally's  mother,  to  watch 
her  smile,  to  see  her  eyes,  to  hear  her  voice.  Ev- 
erything she  had  ever  known  seemed  to  fall  into 
insignificance  beside  Sally's  mother. 

The  chorus  rose  around  her : 

"What  now.  Aunt  Barby?" 

"I  've  found  another  freezer.  Mother." 

"Oh,  Aunty,  look  at  this  exquisite  scarf  !" 

"Give  me  your  advice  for  a  minute.  Mother." 

"She  says  she  will  be  over  at  four,  Aunt  Babs." 

"There  's  a  woman  downstairs  wants  to  know 
if  she  can't  hel]),  mum,  if  it  's  only  to  wash 
dishes,  mum,  on  account  of  your  having  been  so 
good  to  her  and  hers.  Angel  Aunt." 

"Muvver,  can't  I  have  a  piece  of  cake  to-night 
—two  pieces?" 

"Aunt  Barby,  somebody  's  swallowed  every 
hammer  in  this  house  !'' 

"Did  you  send  all  Nell's  new  clothes  on  to 
New  York,  except  the  wedding-dress  and  the 
going-away  dress.  Mother?" 

Since  she  had  come,  Mary  wondered  how  for 
an  hour  the  household  had  existed  without  the 
brown-eyed  Madonna-faced  woman. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  Bob  asked.  "Nobody 
sees  anything  but  Aunt  Barby  when  she  's 
around.  Your  trunk  did  n't  come  on  their  train. 
Naturally  it  would  n't.  No  harm  looking, 
though." 

What  did  Mary  care  about  trunks?  What  did 
she  care  about  anything  except  the  gracious  pres- 
ence on  which  she  was  feeding  her  starved  girl- 
soul?  The  presence  that  smiled  and  answered 
hard  questions  readily,  adjusted  difficulties  by  a 
single  sentence,  and  never  hurried  its  quiet 
speech.  In  the  morning  Mary  had  begun  to 
fathom  the  meaning  of  the  word  home.     Now 
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she  knew  it  from  h  to  e,  knew  it  intuitively  after 
a  single  look  into  the  face  of  a  woman  who  stood, 
children  clinging  to  her  skirts  and  young  people 
laughing  around  her,  in  a  friendly,  woodsy-smell- 
ing house. 

"If  your  trunk  does  n't  come,  but  of  course  it 
will,"  Sally  told  her,  "you  can  wear  something  of 
mine.  It  would  n't  be  as  pretty,  I  'm  sure,  but  I  'd 
love  to  have  you." 


"■WOULD    YOU    MIXU    TELLING    ME    WHU    VOU    THINK 
(SEE    NEXT    PAGE.) 

Mary  squeezed  her  arm.  She  was  catching 
family  ways.  She  was  catching  family  habits  of 
thought.  Was  this  girl  who  ran  gleefully  up  and 
down  stairs,  who  cajoled  tired  little  Tom  out  of 
an  incipient  fret,  who  helped  Sally  set  forth  the 
glittering  gifts,  who  fitted  in  happily  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  the  same  young  person  who  had 
sat  bored  and  blase  in  the  parlor-car  yesterday? 

.Afterward,  Mary  realized  that  if  they  had  not 
all  been  so  busy,  it  could  not  have  gone  on  so 
long.  If  the  sudden  wedding  had  not  absorbed 
everybody's  thought  and  conversation;  if  Sally's 
mother  had  not  been  away  from  home  when  she 
came;  if  the  family  had  not  had  the  habit  of  pet 


names;  if— there  were  so  many  ifs!    It  was  only 
a  question  of  time  anyway. 

"Really,"  Midget  remarked,  strolling  into  the 
room  where  Sally  and  Mary  were  putting  in 
place  the  last  wedding  present,  "what  can  you 
girls  find  to  do  ?  Soon  I  shall  be  forced  to  twid- 
dle my  thumbs  for  lack  of  an  occupation." 

"You  can  always  look  at  presents,"  said  Molly, 
"and  later— oh  much  later  !  — you  can  show  Katie 
how  to  garnish  the  ices.  INIoreover,  there  is  the 
woodshed." 

"The  woodshed?"  questioned  Mary. 
That  question,  innocent  as  it  seemed,  was  her 
undoing. 

"Come  and  see,"  said  Sally.  "Then  I  must  put 
Tom  to  bed.  If  he  does  n't  have  a 
good  nap,  he  will  be  cross  to-night." 
Mary  came.  On  the  threshold  of 
the  woodshed  she  paused,  dim  memo- 
ries stirring  within  her,  sedate,  sober 
memories,  nevertheless  akin  to  the 
prancing,  breath-catching  recollec- 
tions of  a  girl  with  a  different  back- 
ground. 

"To-morrow  is  Christmas  !"  she  ex- 
,   '  claimed   as   she   saw   the   shimmering 

/;!  tree.    "I  had  forgotten  all  about  it." 

Tracy    and    Sally    laughed    at    the 
surprise  on  their  guest's  face. 

"You  funny  girl !  How  could  you 
ever  forget  Christmas  ?  But  I  don't 
believe  you  ever  had  a  really  truly 
merry  Christmas!  Did  you,  Mary?"' 
"Not  what  you  would  probably 
mean  by  a  merry  Christmas,  Sally.  I 
did  n't  know  the  difference,  so  it  could 
n't  hurt  me.  You  will  have  to  show 
me  the  right  sort  to-morrow." 

"It  makes  me  want  to  cry,"   Sally 
told  her. 

"Hand   over   that   bo.x   of   stuff  on 
'^^'^'  the    shelf,    will    you,    Sal,"    said   her 

brother. 
She  handed  it  and  fled  to  Tom  and  the  wooing 
of  his  reluctant  nap. 

"So  this  is  the  first  tree  you  ever  helped  trim?" 
Tracy  asked,  pulling  shining  things  out  of  a  box. 
"I  see  that  from  the  way  you  do  other  things." 

"The  first  real  tree.  But  there  have  been 
make-believe  trees  at  school,  and  in  foreign  pen- 
sions the  boarders  generally  unite  for  a  celebra- 
tion of  some  kind." 

He  threw  the  girl  a  curious  glance.  "So  you 
've  been  abroad  ?" 

"Oh,  yes."  Her  whole  attention  was  given  to 
the  placing  of  an  iridescent  bird.  "You  have 
the  loveliest  things  for  this  tree  I  ever  saw." 
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"It  looks  well,  lighted  up.  We  don't  generally 
dress  it  out  here,  and  usually  we  have  a  bigger 
tree.  •  When  people  get  away  and  things  quiet 
down  to-night.  Father  and  I  will  bring  it  in  and 
fix  the  lights.  Could  n't  disappoint  the  kiddies 
in  the  morning." 

"Then  you  always  have  a  tree  on  Christmas 
morning?" 

"Always — with  presents  for  everybody.  We 
had  a  great  tree  the  winter  I  was  ten,  tip  touched 
the  ceiling."  Tracy's  eye  kindled.  Mary,  listen- 
ing and  watching,  made  discoveries  about  Christ- 
mas trees.  The  shapely  young  spruce  before  her, 
taking  to  itself  glittering  beauty  under  their 
hands,  stood  forth  a  symbol  of  all  that  she  had 
missed.  The  winter  festival  of  home— pathetic 
travesty  as  celebrated  in  hotels  and  pensions  — 
loomed  before  her  for  the  first  time,  imminent, 
wonderful.  The  day  before  Christmas !  Even 
the  snow  she  glimpsed  through  the  shed  window 
looked  new  to  her;  i)assing  sleigh-bells  jingled 
with  a  fresh  joy.  A  well  defined  thrill  ran  up 
her  spine. 

She  hurried  to  her  room.  There  were  things 
in  her  trunk,  if  it  would  only  come !  Things  she 
could  give  away  on  the  Christmas  tree.  Mary's 
heart  longed  to  pour  itself  out  in  giving.  If  she 
could  only  find  her  chock  !  Xot  that  finding  her 
check  would  make  any  difference;  at  such  a  little 
station  a  trunk  could  not  jiass  unnoticed ;  but 
hunting  gave  her  a  sensation  of  hastening  its 
arrival. 

It  was  really  pitiful,  the  zeal  of  Mary's  search. 
She  emptied  her  bag  inside  out.  She  looked 
through  the  bureau  drawers.  She  turned  up  the 
edges  of  the  rugs.  She  peered  under  the  bed. 
And  then,  behind  the  dressing  table,  she  saw  it. 

"I  've  found  my  check.  Bob!"  she  cried,  flying 
down  the  green-wound  staircase. 

"Good  !"  Bob  turned  back  from  the  front  door. 
"Let  's  have  it,  and  I  '11  take  a  turn  by  the  sta- 
tion on  my  cake-collecting." 

She  put  the  pasteboard  in  his  hands,  her  eyes 
joyous  with  hope.  Save  for  the  two,  the  hall 
was  empty. 

Bob  glanced  at  the  slip. 

"Hello !  W'hy  look  here,  you  checked  it  to  the 
wrong  place.  No  wonder  you  don't  get  the 
thing." 

"The  wrong  place?  No,  I  did  n't.  Let  me 
see." 

"I  '11  telephone,"  Bob  was  saying.  "I  '11  tele- 
phone right  awaj'.  We  '11  have  that  trunk  here 
to-night  if  I  have  to  send  a  man  over  with  a 
team  to  get  it." 

"Why  no.     This  check  says  Crawford  plainly." 


"Crawford,  yes.  That  's  what  I  'm  telling  you. 
It  says  Crawford." 

"But  Crawford  is  just  what  it  ought  to  say." 

"Just  Crawford  is  what  it  ought  not  to  say.  It 
ought  to  say  East  Crawford,  the  same  as  your 
ticket." 

"But  my  ticket  said  Crawford." 

"Then  you  did  n't  get  your  money's  worth. 
The  conductor  was  napping." 

"/  was  napping.  But  I  don't  understand.  Your 
aunt's  letter  was  dated  Crawford.  She  had 
marked  Craw^ford  on  the  time-table.  1  bought 
my  ticket  to  the  address  she  gave  me." 

"My  dear  girl,  pardon  me  — but  you  're  crazy!" 

"I  am  not  crazy.  Have  n't  I  bought  enough 
tickets,  miles  of  them,  to  know  where  I  buy  them 
to?" 

"You  may  ha\  o  bought  your  ticket  to  Craw- 
ford. Aunt  Barby  knows  where  she  lives, 
though." 

"But  Mrs.  White  dated  her  letter  at  Crawford. 
I  have  it  upstairs.     I  '11  get  it." 

Returning,  she  put  it  into  his  hand  trium- 
phantly. 

"That  's  no  letter  from  .-Vunt  Barby  !" 

"Who  is  it  from  then  ?" 

"Alicia  Coleman  White."  he  read  the  name 
slowlv.  "Who  on  earth  is  .Alicia  Coleman 
White?" 

"Your  aunt."  .She  clutched  the  stair-rail,  read- 
ing the  blankness  in  his  face.  "Is  n't  .she  Mrs. 
White?" 

"She  's  Mrs.  W'hite  all  right.  Mrs.  Howard 
White.  But  her  name  is  Katherine— Oh,  I  say, 
what  's  the  matter?" 

".And  this  place  is  —  " 

"It  's  East  Crawford,  of  course.  What  have 
you  been  thinking  it  was?" 

Mary  Strong  sat  down  heavily  on  the  stairs. 
Her  brain  reeled.  Memory  of  that  horrid  mo- 
ment at  the  station  assailed  her.  Recollection  of 
references,  names,  allusions,  not  understood, 
flooded  her  mind  in  one  desperately  illuminating 
second. 

"It  was  the  car  that  did  it !"  she  gasped.  "She 
said  the  car  would  meet  me." 

She  clutched  at  one  final  straw. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  — who  you  think 
—  I  am?" 

"Emmeline  Rittensanger,  Emmeline  M.,  I  sup- 
pose. You  're  not  German,  but  your  stepfather 
was,  and  you  took  his  name.  Are  n't  you? 
Don't  say  you  are  n't !" 

"I  did !"  she  cried.  "I  did  get  off  at  the  wrong 
station.  I  don't  belong  here  at  all !  I  don't 
belong !" 

uciuJeii.) 
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It  was  Christmas  Eve  in  Bongalee, 

And  the  castle  hall  was  light. 

The  greens  were  hung,  and  the  wreaths  they  swun 

Where  the  candles  glittered  bright. 

And  many  the  guests  assembled  where 

The  tables  groaned  with  the  royal  fare. 

N'ow  every  year,  as  the  feast  drew  near. 

The  cook  prepared  with  zest 

A  marvelous  pic,  to  tempt  the  eye. 

Of  the  kind  the  king  loved  best. 

For  the  monarch  of  15,  like  most  wise  kings. 

Was  a  capital  judge  of  all  good  things. 
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Chicken  and  ham,  with  veal  and  lamb ; 

Pepper  and  spice  to  suit ; 

Olives  and  nuts,  and  strawberry  jam. 

Raisins,  sugar,  and  fruit. 

Partridge  eggs,  and  f roggywog  legs ; 

With  cranberry  jelly  galore  ; 

Pickles  and  peas,  and  honey,  and  cheese. 

And  a  host  of  good  things  more. 

You  never  could  guess  if  you  were  to  try 

The  dainties  stored  in  that  famous  pie. 


The  guests  they  sate  at  the  board  in  state 
When  the  cook  appeared  at  the  door. 
He  was  tearing  his  hair,  in  wild  despair. 
For  terrible  news  he  bore- 
Some  villain  dire,  at  the  kitchen  fire, 
Had  eaten  the  Christmas  pie  entire  ! 
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Then  the  king  looked  up.  and  the  king  looked  down. 

And  the  king  he  racked  his  brains; 

For  what  's  to  be  done  w  hen  the  pie  's  all  gone 

And  naught  but  the  dish  remains  ! 

Then  he  stamped  his  foot,  and  he  nodded  his  head, 

And  thus  to  his  minions  sternly  said  : 

'Let  search  be  made  the  castle  through 
For  the  wretch  that  did  the  deed  ! 
\\  hoe'er  he  be,  when  his  face  we  see, 
He  shall  rue  his  shameful  greed- 
It  shall  fare  but  ill  with  the  rascal  sly 
Who  hath  trifled  thus  with  our  Christmas  pie!" 


'-^'  -,.«;■ 
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Then  they  searched  the  castle  walls  around, 
And  they  searched  the  dungeons  deep, 
Till  at  length  in  a  corner  dark  they  found 
The  culprit,  fast  asleep. 

And  they  haled  him  into  the  hall  with  joy— 
A  poor  little,  frightened,  half-starved  boy  ! 


no 
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Then  the  monarch  cries,  as  he  ruhs  his  eyes: 
"By  our  crown,  it  cannot  be 

That  a  pie  so  great  hath  met  its  fate 

Through  such  an  one  as  he  ! 

And  pray."  quoth  he,  in  an  angry  tone. 

To  the  child,  who  shook  with  fright, 
'"And  zvhy  didst  thou  try  to  devour  the  pie 

That  was  meant  for  the  feast  to-night?" 


Then  the  boy  replied,  as  he  bitterly  cried. 

I  was  cold  and  hungry,  sire. 

The  light  shone  wide,  and  I  stole  inside 

And  sate  me  down  by  the  fire. 

I  never  had  met  with  a  pie  before.— 

And  I  doubted  I  ever  should  see  one  more  !' 


Then  the  king  laughed  loud 

with  the  merry  crowd. 
And  he  said,  with  a 

twinkling  eye : 
A  better  excuse  could  none 
jiroduce 

For  eating  a  Christmas  pie  ! 

But  it  grieveth  us  sore  that  such  things  be 

In  our  bountiful  l.an<l  of  P.ongalee  ! 
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"From  this  day  forth  shall  a  feast  be  made 
At  the  holiday  time,  each  year, 
Where  the  children  all,  at  a  herald's  call. 
Shall  gather  from  far  and  near. 
A  sparkling  tree  such  fruit  shall  bear  /' 

That  each  of  the  throng  can  have  a  share, 
While  a  hundred  cooks  shall  use  their  skill 
That  every  one  may  eat  at  will,  «--! 

'Til  never  a  boy  in  our  land  can  say 
He  hath  had  no  pie  on  Christmas  Day  !" 

Sing  "Ho  !"  sing  "Ho  !"  for  the  Christmas  snow  ! 
Sing  "Hey  !"  for  a  Christmas  tree  ! 
Sing  "Ho!"  sing  "Heigh!"  for  the  Christmas  pie 
In  the  Land  of  Bongalee  ! 


^jm 
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■WAKE  UP,  MAMA!     WAKE  UP.  DADDY!     SEE  WHAT 
SANTA  CLAUS  HAS  BROUGHT  US!" 
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Chapter  III 


THE  DISCOVERY   IN   THE  ATTIC 

But  Sarah  continued  to  circulate  around  the  lit- 
tle tea-table,  clattering  the  cups,  pouring  the 
chocolate,  and  handing  about  the  napkins  and 
plates.  And  all  the  while  she  was  scanning  Mar- 
garet's new  visitor  with  jealous  and  appraising 
eyes.  Her  ministrations  seemed  fairly  inter- 
minable to  the  impatient  four,  and  during  the 
whole  time  that  she  was  serving  the  refreshments 
not  one  of  them  uttered  a  word.  So  much  of  a 
contrast  was  this  silence  to  their  usual  volubility, 
that  she  delivered  this  Parthian  shot  as  she  was 
at  last  taking  her  departure : 

"Ye  all  seem  mighty  quiet,  though  ye  were 
chatterin'  hard  enough  when  I  come  up  !  I  'm 
thinkin'  ye  must  have  guilty  consciences  !  " 

When  she  had  disappeared,  Corinne  spoke  up : 

"You  girls  all  seem  rather  afraid  of  your  maid, 
if  you  '11  pardon  my  remarking  it !  But  I  think 
she  seems  very  good-hearted." 

"Why,  it  's  this  way,"  replied  Bess.  "You  see, 
Sarah  's  more  than  just  a  maid  or  a  servant.  She 
runs  the  whole  house,  really,  because  Mother  's 
away  so  much  and  just  trusts  her  with  every- 
thing. She  's  awfully  good  to  us  children  and 
would  do  almost  anything  for  us.  But  she  's  very, 
very  particular  about  her  work  and  her  way  of 
arranging  things,  and  she  won't  be  interfered 
with  the  least  bit.  Why,  i\Iother  herself  would 
n't  think  of  changing  any  of  Sarah's  arrange- 
ments, even  if  she  did  n't  like  them,  because 
Sarah  would  n't  stand  for  it,  and  we  could  n't  do 
without  her.  Jess  and  I  tease  her  a  lot,  and  she 
lets  us  have  anything  we  w-ant  to  eat :  but  we 
must  n't  on  any  account  interfere  with  her  in 
other  ways,  or  there  'd  be  trouble  !" 

Bess  did  not  enlighten  Corinne,  however,  as  to 
the  real  reason  for  their  consideration  of  Sarah. 
It  was  because  of  an  episode  that  had  happened 
when  she  and  her  twin  sister  were  several  years 
younger.  They  had  rebelled  one  fine  day  at  what 
they  considered  Sarah's  tyranny,  and  for  twelve 
long  hours  had  led  her  a  life  of  excitement  and 
angry  remonstrance.  And  then  that  night,  just 
as  their  mother  arrived  home,  behold  Sarah  de- 
scending the  stairs,  dressed  for  departure,  a  huge 
carpet-bag  in  each  hand.     A  stormy  and  tearful 


scene  ensued  in  which  Sarah  finally  relented  at 
the  urgent  importunities  of  the  distracted  Mrs. 
Bronson.  But  she  promised  to  remain  only  on 
condition  that  the  twins  should  obey  her  im- 
plicitly from  that  moment. 

And  in  the  privacy  of  their  bedroom  that  night 
Mrs.  Bronson  had  warned  the  nine-year-old  reb- 
els that,  should  such  a  scene  ever  occur  again, 
she  would  give  up  their  home,  put  Margaret  in 
a  sanatorium  and  the  twins  in  the  strictest  board- 
ing-school she  could  find,  and  herself  find  a  place 
to  live  nearer  to  her  business.  The  threat  had  its 
lasting  effect,  a:id  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
happened  since.  But  this  was  the  true  reason 
why  the  family  lived  in  wholesome  aw'C  of  Sarah. 
And,  as  the  twins  were  anything  but  proud  of 
the  episode,  they  never  referred  to  it. 

"Sarah  will  probably  do  just  as  she  threat- 
ened," added  Jess,  looking  meaningly  at  Corinne, 
"and  lock  up  the  attic.  She  's  awfully  particular 
about  that  place  !  You  'd  think  it  was  as  impor- 
tant as  the  parlor  !" 

Suddenly  Margaret,  who  could  endure  the  sus- 
pense no  longer,  burst  out : 

"If  some  one  does  n't  tell  me  quick  all  about 
that  mysterious  thing  you  found  in  the  attic,  I  '11 
— I  '11  go  crazy!"  Then  she  dropped  back  in  her 
chair,  overcome  anew  by  shyness  at  having  been 
so  vehement  before  a  comparative  stranger. 

"Oh,  tell  her,  right  away !"  cried  Corinne.  "I 
know  just  how  she  feels  !" 

"Well,  it  happened  this  way,"  began  Jess,  be- 
tween a  sip  of  chocolate  and  a  bite  of  drop-cake. 
"Corinne  and  I  were  looking  at  the  spinning- 
wheel—" 

"Yes,  and  it  's  a  beauty,  too  !"  interrupted  Co- 
rinne.   "You  ought  to  have  it  down  here." 

"  —  and  then  we  got  to  poking  around,  looking 
into  some  boxes  and  talking  about  the  funny  old 
hooded  cradle  that  ^Mother  brought  from  her 
home  in  Massachusetts.  And  all  of  a  sudden  Co- 
rinne spied  that  little  old  hair-trunk,  — do  you 
remember  it,  Bess?— and  she  said  she  'd  never 
seen  an  old  trunk  like  that  before.  I  asked  her 
if  she  'd  like  to  look  into  it.  I  really  did  n't 
remember,  myself,  what  the  inside  was  like  or 
what  was  kept  in  it.  She  said  she  would,  so  we 
started  to  haul  it  down.  It  's  rather  small,  and 
Sarah  had  it  piled  way  up  on  that  high  shelf. 
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"Well,  I  guess  we  gave  it  too  hard  a  jerk,  for 
all  of  a  sudden,  down  it  came  — smash  !— and  flew 
open  (you  know  it  has  n't  any  lock  now),  and 
everything  in  it  was  scattered  all  over  the  floor. 
Sarah  had  all  our  winter  flannels  packed  aw^ay 
in  it,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a  time  we  had 
picking  them  up  and  trying  to  fold  and  get  them 
back  so  she  would  n't  know  what  had  happened  ! 

"But  here  's  the  queer  part  of  it !  Just  after 
we  'd  collected  all  the  things  and  folded  them 
nicely  and  were  going  to  put  them  back,  Co- 
rinne  noticed  that  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  seemed 
all  wrong.  One  corner  of  it  was  humped  up  as 
though  it  had  been  knocked  through  in  falling. 
I  tell  you  I  was  scared,  for  I  thought  Sarah  'd 
just  go  wild  when  she  found  it  out !  But  when 
we  turned  the  trunk  upside  down,— lo  and  be- 
hold !  the  bottom  of  it  was  all  right— just  as  tight 
as  a  trivet ! 

"If  we  were  nt  astonished  !  We  just  did  n't 
know  what  to  make  of  it !  Then  we  turned  it 
back,  and  I  put  my  hand  under  the  part  that  was 
poked  up,  gave  it  a  ijull.  and  — it  came  right  out ! 
—the  whole  bottom!  .\nd  there,  if  you  please, 
was  the  real  bottom  of  the  trunk,  underneath  ! 
But  between  the  two  was  lying  hidden  — //n'.?.'" 
Jess  ran  to  the  bookcase,  pulled  out  the  mysteri- 
ous object  she  had  concealed  there,  and  crossing 
the  room  laid  it  in  Margaret's  lap.  They  all 
crowded  about  the  chair. 

"\\"hy!"  exclaimed  Bess,  in  a  tone  of  great 
disappointment,  before  the  others  could  speak, 
"it  's  only  an  old,  dusty,  disreputable  account- 
book  with  the  back  torn  off.  I  don't  see  anything 
so  wonderful  in  that !" 

"Wait  till  you  "ve  seen  what  's  inside!"  re- 
marked Corinne.  quietly.  Margaret,  meanwhile, 
was  fingering  the  crumbly  leather  cover,  wonder- 
ing at  its  queer,  mottled  aspect.  Then  she  opened 
it  to  the  first  page  and  suddenly  gave  a  big  gasp. 

"Well,  of  all  things  !"  she  murmured.  "What 
in  the  world  can  it  mean?  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  before  !" 

"Xe-ther  did  I !  "  agreed  Bess,  now  in  a  tone  of 
real  awe.  The  other  two  only  smiled,  with  a 
rather  "I-told-you-so  !"  expression.  Well  might 
they  marvel  over  its  strange  contents.  The  pages 
were  yellow  with  age  and  mottled  with  curious 
brown  stains,  and  some  of  them  were  torn.  But 
the  writing  was  still  visible,  and  this  is  what  it 
looked  like  :  — 

-^©A  a\vA  Lj.»l-i-OA 
D  •AO.Ai—i^/^-i./.A  .A 
|\AlAC\\o:)«©/\\A 


with  similar  characters  all  down  the  first  page. 
A  glance  through  the  rest  of  the  long  thin  book 
revealed  the  same  array  of  bewildering  symbols 
to  the  very  last  leaf,  where  the  liack  cover  was 
missing. 

The  four  sat  for  a  moment  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, trying  to  make  some  sense  out  of  the  rid- 
dle.    Suddenly  Margaret  had  an  idea. 

"I  know!  It  's  shorthand!  I  've  read  that 
that  is  writing  with  funny  curves  and  dots  and 
wiggly  lines." 

"No,"  Corinne  gently  corrected  her,  "I  don't 
think  it  's  shorthand,  Margaret.  I  saw  some 
shorthand  that  F^ather's  stenographer  wrote  once, 
and  it  was  quite  different  from  this.  Besides, 
this  seems  quite  old,  as  if  it  were  done  many 
years  ago,  and  shorthand  's  a  comparatively  mod- 
ern invention,  I  think." 

"Well,  then,  it  must  be  Chinese  or  Syrian  or 
Russian  or  something  like  that !"  asserted  Jess. 
"I  "ve  seen  lots  of  signs  over  the  stores  of  for- 
eigners that  don't  look  so  very  different  from 
this.    Or— oh,  I  know  now  !  it  's  Greek !" 

Corinne  laughed.  "Xo  indeed,  it  is  n't  Greek!" 
she  declared.  "Father  taught  me  the  Greek  al- 
phabet when  I  was  a  tiny  girl,  and  made  me  learn 
to  know  the  letters.  I  'm  going  to  study  it  when 
I  go  to  college.  This  is  entirely  diff^erent.  I 
don't  believe  they  're  letters  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, either.'' 

She  sat  in  frowning  thought  over  the  strange 
page  for  several  minutes,  while  the  others 
watched  her  in  breathless  interest.  They,  having 
no  further  solutions  to  offer,  threw  themselves 
unreservedly  on  her  greater  resourcefulness. 
Jess,  meanwhile,  refilled  the  chocolate-cups,  and 
Bess  i)assed  the  cake,  while  Margaret  reveled  in 
such  excitement  as  she  had  never  before  expe- 
rienced. Corinne  still  remained  thoughtfully 
turning  the  pages.    Suddenly  she  exclaimed: 

"I  have  it!— at  least,  I  think  so!" 

"What?  what?  oh,  quick!"  they  begged. 

"I  think  some  one  has  written  all  this  in  what 
they  call  a  — a  'cipher.'  I  've  heard  of  such 
things.  Father  told  me  people  often  send  mes- 
sages over  the  telegraph  or  cable  in  cipher — " 

"But  what  is  that?  How?"  demanded  Mar- 
garet. 

"Why,  they  have  certain  words  or  expressions 
which  stand  for  other  words  or  even  whole  sen- 
tences. And  you  can't  understand  the  message 
unless  you  have  the  'code'  or  explanation.  For 
instance,  a  man  may  cable  just  the  words  'Pay 
Smith'  to  his  broker,  and  that  may  mean  'Buy  me 
five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  to-day.'  " 

"Yes,  but  that  is  n't  a  bit  like  what  's  here," 
argued  Margaret. 
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"No,  but  it  's  the  same  idea,"  Corinne  declared. 
"I  think  in  this  case  some  one  has  taken  certain 
signs  to  represent  the  different  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet.    First  I  thought  that  perhaps  each  sign 
might  stand  for  a  different  word.    But  that  could 
hardly  be,  because  there  are  so  many  words,  one 
could  hardly  find  signs  enough  to  go  round.     And 
besides,  I  notice  in  looking  through 
the  book  that  there  are  compara- 
tively   few    signs,    and    they    are 
constantly  repeated."     She   fell  to 
gazing  silently  at  the  book  again, 
while    the    others    watched,    still 
more  fascinated  by  the  discoveries 
she    was    making.      Presently    she 
looked  up  again. 

"I  've  found  out  something  else. 
I  think.     Do  you  see  that  sign  of 
the  triangle?     Well,  if  you  notice, 
that  occurs  more   frequently  than 
any  of  the  others.     In  the  first  five 
lines     there     are     more 
than   fourteen   of  them, 
and  no  other  sign  hap- 
pens   as    frequently    as 
that.    Now,  if  these  signs 
stand    for    letters,    that 
could  n't  be  a  letter,  even 
if   it    were    one    of    the 
commonest,  like  'a'  or  'i" 
or  'e'  — " 

"What  dm  it  be  then  ?" 
whispered  Margaret,  in 
a  voice  so  tense  that  they 
all  laughed. 

"I  think  it  means  the 
space  between  the 
words !"  vouchsafed  Co- 
rinne. "You  see,  there  'd 
have  to  be  something  to 
indicate  spaces.  You 
could  n't  have  the  words 
all  jumbled  up  together.   It  would  n't  make  sense  !" 

"Well,  you  are  wonderful !"  sighed  Jess,  sitting 
back  on  her  heels.  "I  never  would  have  thought 
of  it  in  a  century  !" 

"Oh,  no  !"  laughed  Corinne.  "There  's  noth- 
ing wonderful  about  that.  It  's  only  common 
sense  and  puzzling  it  out  like  a  riddle.  Now  see  ! 
If  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  triangle  means 
a  space  between  the  words,  this  sign  of  the  dot 
between  two  triangles  must  be  either  the  letter 
'a,"  T  or  'O,'  for  those  are  the  only  words  of 
just  one  letter.  But  you  can't  tell  which  it  is 
till  you  've  puzzled  out  some  more.  And — after 
all,  this  idea  may  be  all  wrong.  It  may  be  some- 
thing quite  dift'erent,  for  all  we  know  !" 


"But  what  can  it  all  be  about?"  began  Jess, 
going  off  on  another  tack.  "And  how  under  the 
sun  did  the  thing  get  hidden  away  in  our  old 
trunk  under  a  false  bottom?  It  's  awfully  mys- 
terious !" 

"Tell  you  what  I  think,"  volunteered  Corinne. 
"Whatever    it    is.    it    's    l)een    in    that    trunk    for 
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years  and  years— hidden  there,  perhaps,  when  the 
trunk  belonged  to  some  one  else.  Do  you  know 
where  it  came  from — the  trunk,  I  mean?" 

"No,  I  don't  even  know  whether  it  was  Fa- 
ther's or  Mother's,  "  answered  Jess.  "'But  I  can 
ask  Mother.     Maybe  she  'd  know." 

"I  'd  like  to  puzzle  this  thing  out!"  mused 
Corinne.  "Who  knows  !  Perhaps  we  'd  find  it 
was  something  awfully  interesting.  It  's  simply 
full  of  mystery  and— and  possibilities  !"'  At  this 
point,  Margaret,  who  during  all  the  latter  con- 
versation had  been  fidgeting  with  impatience,  be- 
gan : 

"Now,  girls,  look  here  I  I  've  just  had  the 
most  delightful  idea  !     We  've  made  the  discovery 
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of  something  awfully  interesting,  probably,  if  we 
could  only  find  out  what  it  's  all  about.  Why 
not  let  's  form  ourselves  into  a  secret  society- 
just  we  four— with  the  purpose  of  finding  out  all 
about  this  mystery?  We  won't  let  another  soul 
into  the  secret— not  even  Mother.  Oh,  it  '11  be 
siicli  fun!    Do,  filcasc .'" 

She  looked  im|)loringly  at  the  twins,  and  for 
once  they  did  not  appear  to  object— even  looked 
a  trifle  interested.  For  it  was  the  ambition  of 
Margaret's  pitiful,  limited  little  life  to  be  the 
member  of  a  "secret  society."  She  had  read 
much  of  school  fraternities  and  clubs,  and  the 
fascinating  idea  had  taken  a  firm  root  in  her 
mind.  Of  course  for  her— poor  helpless  little 
invalid  that  she  was  — there  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  membership  or  participation  in  the  real 
organizations.  In  place  of  this,  she  was  forever 
begging  her  sisters  to  form  a  tiny  society  of 
their  own,  just  the  three,  and  have  meetings  and 
secrets  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  big  school 
"frats." 

But  the  idea  had  never  appealed  to  the  twins. 
They  had  no  interest  in  any  of  the  school  clubs 
except  the  basket-ball  and  tennis  teams.  And 
to  have  a  make-believe  one  at  home  with  no 
earthly  or  apparent  object  was  something  they 
had  never  yet  brought  themselves  to  consider, 
much  as  they  loved  their  invalid  sister.  But  here 
was  something  a  trifle  different !  Margaret,  quick 
to  see  her  advantage,  hastened  on: 

"Oh,  yes !  Do  let  's  have  one  !  Would  n't  it 
be  a  good  idea,  Corinne?  Think  of  the  fun  we  'd 
have,  meeting  and  puzzling  out  this  queer  old 
book!  Perhaps  it  might  lead  to  something  im- 
portant, too.  And  I  've  even  thought  of  a  name 
for  it.  — we  could  call  it  the  Antiquarian  Club!" 

The  latter  idea  captured  Corinne.  "That  's  a 
dandy  name  for  it,— '.Vntiquarian  Club" !  I  like 
that !  And  besides,  it  's  true,  too,  for  if  this  is 
n't  an  antiquity,  I  'd  like  to  know  what  is !  Yes, 
let  's  have  the  club !"  Corinne  was  moved  to 
accept  the  idea  by  two  impulses.  The  notion 
really  did  appeal  to  her,  but  even  if  it  had  n't.  she 
would  have  pretended  it  did  for  the  sake  of  the 
pathetic  little  figure  in  the  invalid-chair,  w-ho  was 
rapidly  taking  a  firm  hold  of  her  heart. 

"Oh.  goody !  And  you  do  like  the  idea,  too, 
don't  you,  girls?"  exclaimed  Margaret.  The 
twins  capitulated  unreservedly. 

"Yes,  we  do,"  said  Bess.  "I  've  always  de- 
tested such  societies  because  they  seemed  so  use- 
less. But  this  thing  is  really  worth  having  a  club 
for !" 

Margaret,  however,  had  something  else  on  her 
mind.  "Oh.  just  one  thing  more,"  she  added,  a 
little    shvly.      "Could    I  — could    I    he— presidents' 


All  clubs  have  to  have  a  president.  I  would  so 
love  to  be !" 

"Indeed  you  shall !"  spoke  up  Corinne  before 
either  of  the  others  had  a  chance.  "We  elect 
you  at  once— unanimously— don't  we,  girls?  And 
now,  Miss  President,  you  can  appoint  the  rest 
of  us  to  other  offices !" 

Margaret  flushed  with  pleasure.  "I  appoint 
you,  Corinne,  to  be  secretary.  There  always  has 
to  be  one  of  those.  And  there  usually  is  a 
treasurer,  if  there  is  any  money  to  handle.  But 
there  won't  be  here,  for  we  won't  have  any  dues. 
So  I  don't  know  what  to  call  the  others." 

"Let  's  just  be  plain  members,  for  the  present," 
suggested  Bess.  ".\nd  now,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  this  book.  Miss  President  ?" 

"I  think  we  ought  to  let  Corinne  take  it  home 
and  see  if  she  can  puzzle  out  any  more  of  it  be- 
fore next  meeting,"  decided  ^Margaret.  "That 
would  be  all  right,  would  n't  it?'  They  all 
agreed. 

"I  'd  like  to  show  it  to  Father  and  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  —  "  began  Corinne,  but  Margaret 
hastily  interrupted : 

"Oh,  no!  You  must  n't  do  thai.'  You  know- 
it  "s  a  secret  society,  and  we  are  n't  going  to  tell 
any  one  about  anything  in  it.     And  besides—" 

"^'es,  and  besides,"  put  in  Jess,  "if  we  tell  any 
one  about  this  book,  it  might  somehow  leak  out 
and  get  back  to  Sarah  what  we  'd  done  in  break- 
ing the  trunk,  and  then  there  might  be  trouble!" 
She  looked  meaningly  at  Bess. 

"Oh,  no !"  assented  the  latter  hastily.  "We 
must  n't  tell  a  soul !"  Plainly  the  twins  still  lived 
in  dread  of  the  awful  threat  made  so  many  years 
ago.  They  knew  that  Sarah  was  even  yet  fully 
capable  of  putting  it  into  execution  —  under  suf- 
ficient provocation  ! 

"All  right,  "  agreed  Corinne.  "I  won't  l)reathe 
a  word  of  this,  then,  and  I  '1!  see  what  I  can  do 
to  make  head  or  tail  of  the  thing.  But,  mercy !" 
glancing  at  her  watch,  "it  's  nearly  six  o'clock, 
and  I  ought  to  have  been  home  long  ago.  I  '11 
take  the  cars  at  the  corner,  I  guess."  She  hur- 
ried into  her  wraps,  gathered  up  the  precious 
"find"  with  her  school-books,  and  bade  the  girls 
good-by. 

"It  's  been  a  remarkable  afternoon  for  me  !  " 
she  declared  as  she  kissed  Margaret.  "I  feel  like 
a  real  antiquarian  now-.  Hurrah  for  the  Anti- 
quarian Club !  Let  's  have  another  meeting  as 
soon  as  I  've  made  some  progress  with  this !" 
She  tapped  the  old  account-book  significantly  and 
hurried  away. 

"Oh  !"  sighed  Margaret,  blissfully,  settling  back 
in  her  chair,  "this  is  positively  the  most  wonder- 
ful day  I  ever  spent  in  my  life  !    Can  I  ever  wait 
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for  the  next  meeting?"  The  twins  stood  by  her 
chair,  looking  thoughtful.  They  too  were 
strangely  stirred  out  of  their  usual  unimaginative 
selves. 

"^^'cll,  I  confess.  T  never  dreamed  of  anvthing 
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so  queer  happening  in  this  old  ranch  !'"  marveled 
Bess.     "It  's  all  Corinne's  doings." 

That  night  Mrs.  Bronson  came  home  very  late 
from  business,  but  she  went  in,  as  was  her  in- 
variable custom,  to  peep  at  her  little  invalid 
daughter  before  she  herself  retired.  To  her  sur- 
prise,  she   found   Margaret   still   awake. 

''Dear,  you  're  not  ill,  are  you  ?"  she  inquired 
anxiously.    "You  're  usually  asleep  at  this  time." 

But    Margaret    only    laughed    a    happy    little 


laugh.  ''Xo,  Mummy,  I  'm  all  right, — only  just 
too  interested  to  sleep !  Do  you  remember  what 
you  said  about  an  adventure  turning  up?  Well, 
it  has, — the  loveliest  kind  of  a  one !  But  I  can't 
tell  you  about  it,  because  it  's  a  secret.  You 
won't  mind,  w  ill  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bronson  smiled.  "Xo 
indeed,  I  won't  mind !  Just 
as  long  as  j'ou  're  happy  and 
contented,  I  don't  mind  a 
thing !  Did  the  twins'  new 
friend  come  to  see  you  to- 
dav?  And  did  vou  like 
her?" 

.\t  this,  Margaret  entered 
on  such  a  vivid  and  enthusi- 
astic account  of  Corinne, 
that  !Mrs.  Bronson  heaved  a 
sigh  of  thankfulness  for  the 
new  interest  in  her  little 
girl's  empty  life. 

.An  hour  later  Margaret 
fell  asleep  to  dream,  the 
night  through,  of  strange, 
hieroglyphic  symbols,  and  all 
the  weird  things  they  might 
stand  for.  But  not  a  thing 
she  dreamed  of  was  as  curi- 
ous as  the  reality  that  Co- 
rinne was  soon  to  disclose ! 

Ch.\pter  IV 

A     KEY    TO    THE    MYSTERY 

The  next  few  days  passed 
in  a  fever  of  impatience  for 
Margaret.  Each  afternoon 
she  besieged  the  twins  for 
news  of  Corinne  and  her 
progress  with  the  "cipher." 
-\nd  every  day  their  report 
was  about  the  same : 

"She  thinks  she  's  on  the 
right  track,  but  she  can't  tell 
surely  yet.  It  's  pretty  diffi- 
cult, you  know,  and  Corinne 
has  to  study  and  do  other 
things,  too,  beside  puzzling  over  that." 

"But  has  she  found  out  any  of  the  letters?" 
^Margaret  would  demand. 

"She  thinks  so,  but  she  can't  be  sure  till  she  's 
made  them  all  out  definitely."  And  Bess  would 
add,  "Now,  do  be  reasonable.  Miss  President ! 
Your  secretary  is  doing  her  very  best.  But  if 
you  don't  think  she  's  a  success,  you  might  take 
the  job  away  from  her  and  give  it  to  me!"  At 
which  Margaret  would  chuckle  derisively. 
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Truth  to  tell,  the  twins  were  almost  as  anxious 
as  she  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  sudden 
introduction  of  this  new  element  into  their 
hitherto  wholly  athletic  and  unimaginative  exis- 
tences, they  found,  to  their  surprise,  even  more 
diverting  than  the  most  exciting  tennis-match  or 
basket-ball  struggle.  About  a  week  after  Co- 
rinne's  first  visit,  all  three  burst  in  breathlessly 
upon  Margaret,  one  cold  afternoon,  and  trans- 
ported her  to  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  with 
this  exciting  news :  "Corinne  's  got  it,  at  last ! 
Have  n't  you,  Corinne?" 

"Yes,"  she  admitted,  giving  Margaret  a  big 
hug  of  greeting,  "I  think  I  've  puzzled  out  most 
of  the  letters  now,  and  I  've  even  worked  out  a 
few  of  the  first  sentences—" 

"Yes,  and  she  says  they  're  awfully  strange  !" 
interrupted  the  twins,  in  chorus.  "And  she  would 
n't  tell  us  a  word,  though  we  begged  her  hard  !" 

"Well,  Miss  I'resident,"  laughed  Corinne,  "it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  thing  to  be  revealed 
only  in  a  solemn  meeting  of  the  club  and  in 
your  presence.     Was  I  right  ?" 

"Indeed  you  were  !"  declared  Margaret.  "Don't 
you  ever  tell  them  a  thing  before  you  've  told 
me,  will  you  ?" 

"I  won't  I"  promised  Corinne.  "It  shall  be  the 
first  rule  of  our  society,— no  discoveries  told  to 
ordinary  members  before  the  president  hears 
them  !  And  now  let  's  get  to  business  I"  They  all 
drew  up  before  the  cozy  open  fire. 

"Oh,  is  n't  this  lovely !"  sighed  Corinne.  She 
opened  the  old  account-book  and  placed  beside  it 
a  paper  on  which  she  had  written  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  next  to  each  the  sign  that 
appeared  to  stand  for  it. 

"I  had  the  zt'oist  time  puzzling  this  out!"  she 
said.  "I  worked  and  worked  over  it  and  changed 
them  all  around  nearly  forty  times  before  I  struck 
anything  that  seemed  just  rigltt.  But  now  I  guess 
we  've  got  it.  at  last !  I  'm  sure  'a"  is  this  per- 
pendicular straight  line,  'b'  the  rectangle  with 
the  bottom  missing,  'c'  the  horizontal  parallels— 
and  so  on.  Now,  as  I  've  said,  I  've  made  out  the 
first  few  sentences  and  they  seem  awfully 
strange !  Here  they  are."  She  turned  the  pa- 
per over  and  read : 

"  "This  is  a  house  of  mystery,  and  strange,  un- 
accountable dread.  I  feel  daily  that  something 
menaces  me— that  my  life  is  not  safe.'  "  A  de- 
licious shudder  ran  through  the  listening  group. 

"Oh,  is  n't  this  gorgeous!"  half  whispered 
Margaret.  "It  fills  me  with— with  thrills!''  Co- 
rinne went  on : 

"  'Therefore  I  am  keeping  this  little  journal 
from  time  to  time.  Should  aught  evil  befall  me 
in  this  strange  land  and  among  these  unfriendly 


people,  at  least  I  will  leave  some  record  whereby 
my  own  kin  may  trace  my  fate,  perchance,  at 
some  future  day.  I  dare  not  write  this  out  in 
good  English  lest  it  be  discovered  by  those  who 
hate  me.  So  I  have  invented  this  secret  code, 
whereof  none  save  myself  knows  the  key.  This 
book  I  found  in  the  library  unused  and  I  have 
taken  it.  I  trust  it  will  be  counted  no  act  of 
thievery.  I  keep  it  hidden  in  the  false  bottom 
of  my  trunk.  The  key  of  the  code  I  have  put  in 
another  spot.  .A.S  soon  as  mj'  memory  has  mas- 
tered it,  I  will  destroy  it.  'T  is  safer.'  — And 
that  's  as  far  as  I  got!"  ended  Corinne. 

For  a  moment  they  all  sat  dumb  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"What  do  you  make  of  it?"  exclaimed  Bess. 
"Who  is  it,— a  man  or  a  woman?  When  was  it 
written,  and  where?  Why,  I  'm  just  wild  to  find 
out  all  about  it !" 

"I  confess,"  admitted  Corinne,  "that  I  don't 
know  zvhat  to  make  of  it.  I  "ve  puzzled  and  puz- 
zled over  it  all  day—" 

"But,  good  gracious!"  interrupted  the  impa- 
tient Margaret,  "of  course  we  can't  make  any- 
thing out  of  it  till  we  "ve  worked  out  some  more ! 
Come  ahead  !  Right  now  !  We  re  only  wasting 
time  talking  about  it  !" 

"That  's  so  !"  laughed  Corinne.  "And  when  we 
can  find  out  right  away,  by  getting  to  work ! 
Here,  Margaret !  You  write,  while  I  spell  the 
thing  out !"  She  thrust  the  paper  and  pencil  into 
Margaret's  hands,  while  the  twins  hung  over  her 
as  she  slowly  deciphered  the  sentences : 

"  "Would  —  that—  I— had  —  never  — left —my— 
peaceful  — Bermuda  — '  "  Corinne  dropped  the 
book  suddenly. 

"Rcnnuda I  —  I  ve  been  there!  Oh,  this  is 
fine  !" 

"Have  you  been  to  Bermuda?"  e.xclaimed  Mar- 
garet and  the  twins,  with  awe.    "When  ?"' 

"Last  winter,  with  Father.  He  was  ill,  and  we 
stayed  si.x  weeks.    It  was  heavenly !" 

"You  lucky  girl !"  sighed  Margaret.  "But,  go 
on  !    We  must  find  out  more,  right  away !" 

Corinne  took  up  the  book  and  began  anew : 
"  But  since  I  did  wilfully  abandon  my  home — 
aye  !— and  Grandfather,  too,  even  though  he  does 
not  love  me— ' "' 

"  'Grandfather'  ?"  interrupted  Bess.  "'He  can't 
be  very  old,  if  he  has  a  grandfather  living  !"" 

"Does  n"t  seem  likely,"  murmured  Corinne, 
spelling  out  another  word  under  her  breath,  then 
continuing : 

"  '  —  and  did  in  venturesome  manner  contribute 
my  aid  to  the  plot  against  my  country,  I  must 
pay  the  price.  I  fear.  I  am  watched  constantly. 
I  take  no  walk  abroad,  even  in  the  grounds,  but 
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I  feel  that  I  am  spied  upon.  The  affection  of 
Madame  M.  has  changed  to  dislike.  She,  too, 
suspects  me.  'T  is  hard  for  a  lass  of  but  six- 
teen—' " 

"A  lass.'"  shouted  all  four.  "And  only  six- 
teen!" 

"Oh,  girls  !"  cried  Corinne,  rocking  back  and 
forth  in  her  excitement.  "She  's  just  like  our- 
selves— only  a  year  older  than  I  am !  What  can 
be  the  trouble— or  rather,  what  could  have  been 
the  trouble  with  the  poor  little  thing?" 

"Go  on  !  go  on  !"  ordered  Margaret,  with  glis- 
tening eyes.     "Let  's  find  out !" 

Corinne  snatched  up  the  book  again :  "  'to  be 
alone  and  friendless  in  a  strange  land  and  to  feel 
so  constantly  in  danger.  But  I  must  not  com- 
plain. I  brought  it  on  myself.  .\s  I  have  said. 
Madame  M.  no  longer  appears  to  care  for  me. 
She  was  so  cordial  and  affectionate  at  first, 
partly  for  Aunt's  sake,  no  doubt,  and  partly  be- 
cause she  really  seemed  to  like  me.     But  since 

the  day  when  I  spoke  to  Lady ,  at  the  time 

her  coach  broke  down,  Madame  M.  has  regarded 
me  only  with  suspicion.'  " 

"I  wish  I  knew  who  'Madame  M.'  was,  and 
'Lady  Blank,'  "  put  in  Margaret.  "How  mysteri- 
ous she  is  —  never  writing  out  their  full  names  !" 

"Perhaps  she  did  n't  dare,"  said  Corinne.  "You 
see,  she  says  she  's  in  danger.  But,  oh!— listen 
to  what  she  says  next!  — 'There  is  something 
which  weighs  right  heavily  on  my  conscience. 
'T  is  the  matter  of  the  sapphire  signet.  But  of 
'that  I  will  speak  later.'  " 

"The  sapphire  signet .'"  breathed  the  twins  in 
a  tone  of  hushed  awe.  "Does  n't  it  sound  rich 
and  gorgeous  and  — and  mysterious .'  What  's  a 
'signet,'  anyway?" 

"I  think,"  explained  Corinne,  "that  it  's  another 
name  for  a  seal— something  with  a  monogram  or 
crest  or  coat-of-arms,  used  to  stamp  on  sealing- 
wax.  Father  has  one  set  in  a  ring— not  a 
sapphire  though  — just  some  ordinary  stone  with 
his  monogram  on.  He  never  uses  it,  but  he  told 
me  once  that  in  former  times  they  were  used  a 
great  deal  when  letters  were  only  sealed  with 
wax.  Oh  !  zvhat  do  you  suppose  this  matter  of 
the  sapphire  signet  is  all  about !  Is  n't  it  wildly 
exciting?  But,  goodness!"  glancing  at  her 
watch,  "it  's  awfully  late  again,  and  I  must  get 
home.  The  time  goes  so  fast,  and  it  takes  so 
long  to  puzzle  all  this  out !" 

"I  have  an  idea  !"  began  Margaret,  hesitatingly. 
"Suppose  /  do  the  puzzling  out  and  write 
it  down,  now  that  Corinne  has  discovered  the 
way.  I  have  so  much  time  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  this  would  be  so  interest- 
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ing !  Then,  when  we  meet  again  in  a  couple  of 
days,  I  could  read  it  right  off  to  you  without  any 
trouble.    We  could  get  on  so  much  faster !" 

"I  think  that  's  splendid !"  agreed  Corinne. 
"And  much  as  I  'm  crazy  to  find  out  right  away 
what  happens,  I  'd  rather  wait  and  hear  a  lot 
of  it  read  at  once.    Would  n't  you  all?" 

'"Yes,  that  's  a  good  scheme,"  admitted  Bess, 
"except  for  one  thing.  How  about  Sarah  ?  You  'd 
have  a  hard  time  hiding  this  from  her,  Margaret, 
and  you  know  she  simply  must  n't  find  out !" 
For  a  moment  they  all  looked  "stumped."  The 
obstacle  seemed  almost  insuperable,  when  Jess 
had  a  brilliant  idea. 

"Tell  you  what !  We  '11  hide  the  thing  in  the 
bookcase,  way  back  here  behind  these  old  en- 
cyclopedias,— the  account-book,  the  paper,  and' a 
brand-new  fat  blank-book  that  I  '11  give  you  to 
do  all  the  copying  in.  You  can  tell  Sarah  to 
wheel  you  over  to  the  bookcase  because  you  want 
to  read.  Then,  when  she  's  out  of  the  way,  you 
can  work  to  your  heart's  content.  But  do  hide 
everything  whenever  you  hear  her  coming  !" 

"Oh,  good !  Just  the  thing !  Sarah  '11  never 
suspect  in  the  world !"  laughed  Margaret.  "And 
there  's  no  difficulty  about  hearing  her  coming — 
.she  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds:" 

"Well,  that  's  settled  then,"  said  Corinne,  "and 
I  '11  have  to  go.  But  I  'm  coming  day  after  to- 
morrow, if  I  can  manage  to  wait.  It  's  better 
than  the  loveliest  book  I  ever  read  !    Good-by !" 

When  she  had  gone,  the  three  sisters  sat  and 
looked  at  one  another  with  an  expression  of 
sheer  wonder  on  their  faces.  In  one  week, 
through  the  agency  of  this  same  "queer."  quiet 
girl,  their  absolutely  uninteresting  and  common- 
place lives  had  been  transformed  into  an  unbe- 
lievable round  of  mystery  and  discovery  and  ro- 
mance. And  the  strange  part  of  it  was  that  this 
same  mystery  had  been  lying  here  — right  under 
their  noses,  so  to  speak — all  these  ^^ears,  and 
they  had  never  even  suspected  it,  while  she  had 
been  in  the  house  scarcely  half  an  hour  and  had 
run  it  straight  to  earth  !  So'me  such  thought  was 
in  Margaret's  mind  when  she  presently  ex- 
claimed : 

"Is  n't  she  just  H'oiulerfiil .'  I  think  she  's  the 
most  interesting  person  I  ever  met  in  my  life  !" 

"So  do  I !"  echoed  Jess. 

"Oh,  I  shall  just  dream  of  this  all  night !" 
whispered  Margaret.  "It  's  the  most  thrilling 
thing  I  ever  heard  of— this  puzzle-story— and  the 
best  of  it  is,  it  's  all  our  own  !  We  discovered  it ! 
To-morrow  you  may  envy  me,  girls,  for  I  '11  be 
finding  out— all  about  the  sapphire  signet,  and 
what  happened  next !" 
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In  the  days  when  Elizabeth  was  sovereign  lady 
of  England,  and  Henry,  he  of  Xavarre,  was  liege 
lord  over  France,  there  ruled  in  Hindustan  one 
who,  in  soul  if  not  in  might,  was  greater  than 
either.  Therefore  rightly  was  he  surnamed  "Ak- 
bar,"  which  means  "the  Great." 

Though  by  edge  of  sword  he  had  won  again 
the  broad  empire  that  had  slipped  from  the  fee- 
ble hands  of  his  father,  no  lover  was  he  of  need- 
less strife;  he  warred  but  to  safeguard  peace. 
Though  his  high  word,  that  none  might  gainsay, 
was  life  and  death  over  millions,  ever  he  sought 
the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  ruled,  still  mind- 
ful that  while  "the  land  is  the  king's,  the  people 
are  God"s."  Though  of  the  proud  blood  of  the 
Moguls,  that  nation  of  conquerors,  and  born  in 
the  faith  of  Mahomet  which  brooks  no  rival,  he 
welcomed  men  of  all  races  and  all  creeds,  even 
those  from  oversea,  giving  equal  justice  and  tol- 
erance to  all,  greatly  to  the  scandal  of  the  bigots 
of  his  court. 

Thus  it  was  that  while  he  cherished  the  friend- 
ship and  valued  the  counsel  of  those  wise  broth- 
ers, Abufazl  and  Faizi,  who  were  of  his  own 
people  and  faith,  yet  did  he  love  above  all  others 
one  of  an  alien  and  conquered  race— Rajah  Bir- 
bal  the  Brahman,  wit,  poet  and  scholar,  clear  of 
brain  to  solve  hard  doubts  and  merry  of  tongue 
to  lighten  heavy  hours. 

Now  the  great  Mogul  lords  were  vexed  that 
their  emperor  showed  favor  to  a  Hindu  and  a 
Brahman,  and  oft  did  they  scheme  to  bring  the 
good    rajah    into   disgrace,    subtly   hinting   hard 


questions  and  heavy  tasks  by  which  he  might  be 
tested  ;  and  such  questions  and  tasks  did  Akbar, 
in  pure  sport,  often  put  upon  his  friend,  whose 
ready  wit  never  failed  to  win  him  greater  honor. 
Thus  did  the  Rajah  Birbal  live  safe  among  his 
enemies,  like  the  tongue  among  the  thirty-two 
teeth,  turning  malice  into  jest,  drawing  wisdom 
from  folly,  and  honor  out  of  hate;  and  his  deeds 
and  his  sayings  are  to  this  day  ever  in  the  mouths 
of  his  people  of  Ind. 

HOW  BIRBAL  C.A.ME  TO  COURT 
H.\RDLY  was  the  Emperor  Akbar,  by  dint  of  keen 
swords  and  soft  words,  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne  than  there  came  to  the  royal  city  of  Agra 
he  that  is  now  famed  as  the  Rajah  Birbal ;  but 
at  that  time  was  he  known  as  Mahesh  Da,  and 
small  fame  and  less  wealth  was  his,  for  he  was 
but  a  wandering  minstrel  from  the  North,  with 
naught  but  a  lively  wit  and  clever  tongue  between 
himself  and  want.  Truly  he  was  poor  as  though 
he  carried  a  begging  bowl  and  there  were  seventy 
holes  therein. 

As  was  the  wont  of  his  caste,  Mahesh  Da  went 
much  about  the  bazaars  where  goods  are  sold 
and  talk  is  free,  and  in  the  caravansaries  where 
travelers  rest  with  their  camels,  horses,  elephants 
and  bullocks ;  and  also  went  he  among  the  grooms 
and  servants  of  the  great  lords,  ever  pleasant  of 
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mien,  guarded  of  speech,  and  quick  of  ear  and 
eye,  and  thus  did  he  gain  news  of  great  matters 
whereof  it  seemed  well  that  the  king  should 
straightway  know. 

Therefore  did   Mahesh   Da   clothe  himself   in 
the  robes  of  a  fakir,  or  roving  beggar,  who  may 


gift,  in  sooth  that  a  king  lacks  may  a  beggar 
bring?" 

Him  answered  Mahesh  Da,  undaunted:  "My 
Lord,  to  Suleiman  the  Glorious,  on  whom  be 
peace,  came  the  princes  of  the  earth  bearing  rich 
gifts;  and  likewise  came  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 


'THE    FAT    VIRESETTI    HAILED    THEM.  CRYING,    'WILL  YE    NOT   COME    HITHER   .\ND 
.SHARE    IN    OUR    PLEASANT    I'ASTIME?'"       (SEE    NE.XT    PAGE.) 


freely  enter  hovel  or  palace,  and  boldly  made 
his  way  into  the  royal  court,  crying,  "I  bear  a 
gift  to  the  great  king!" 

Then  loud  laughed  the  mighty  lords  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  the  king  laughed  too,  saying,  "What 


beasts  of  the  field  and  the  creatures  of  the  sea, 
with  treasures  theretofore  unknown  of  man;  and 
last  of  all  came  a  lame  ant  dragging  the  leg  of  a 
locust— and  Suleiman  the  Glorious  held  not  the 
gift  in  scorn." 
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Then  Akbar  bowed  his  head,  saying  gravely: 
''I  thank  thee  for  the  tale.  Xow  say  what  is  thy 
gift." 

"My  gift,"  answered  Mahesh  Da,  "is  a  tahs- 
man  to  guard  the  king's  health ;  it  is  a  writing 
that  I  have  made  with  many  prayers:  but  none 
save  the  king  himself  must  know  the  words 
thereof,  lest  its  virtue  depart.  Nor  may  I  take 
aught  in  return.  May  the  king  live  forever !" 
So  he  gave  into  the  king's  hand  a  sealed  writing 
and  departed  from  the  palace,  while  the  courtiers 
laughed  again,  deeming  him  more  than  half 
crazed,  as,  in  truth,  are  many  of  the  fakirs. 

Then  Akbar,  in  silence,  read  on  the  cover  of 
the  writing:  "Each  night  when  the  king  is  alone 
in  his  chamber,  let  him  unsheathe  his  sword  and 
say  thrice  over,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  the  words 
that  he  shall  find  on  the  scroll  herein."  And  the 
king  laughed,  even  as  had  the  courtiers:  yet  did 
he  thrust  the  writing  into  the  iinier  fold  of 
his  tunic. 

Now,  at  the  midnight  hour  when  .Vkbar  was 
alone  in  his  chamber,  he  unsheathed  his  bright 
sword,  and,  breaking  the  seal  of  the  writing, 
drew  forth  the  scroll  and  read  in  a  loud  voice 
these  words  that  were  written  thereon:  "He 
seemeth  to  be  digging  a  very  deep  well,  but  in 
truth  is  he  plotting  against  the  life  of  his  king!  " 

Even  as  he  was  speaking  the  words  for  the 
third  time,  a  man  rushed  forth  from  the  darkness 
and  cast  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  crying, 
"Mercy,  my  Lord,  mercy  !" 

And  Akbar  spake  sternly:  "Rise  up.  and  say 
what  thou  wilt  do  to  deserve  mercy." 

Then  the  man  rose  to  his  feet,  pallid  and  shak- 
ing, and  his  face  was  the  face  of  Mirza  Raza, 
one  of  the  king's  trusted  ministers.  "( )  my  Lord." 
he  groaned,  "I  perceive  that  all  is  known  to 
thee !  .\nd  yet,  though  it  was  I  that  dug  the 
secret  passage  beneath  thy  chamber  that  we 
might  burst  in  and  slay  thee,  yet  the  plotting  of 
it  was  not  mine;  and  I  will  tell  thee  truly  the 
names  of  all  those  that  have  conspired  against 
thee  !" 

So  he  confessed  all.  And  the  king  sent  forth 
his  guards  in  that  saine  hour  and  seized  all  his 
lurking  enemies. 

And  at  the  dawning  he  sent  for  Mahesh  Da, 
who  came  before  him  robed  no  longer  as  a  fakir, 
but  clad  as  a  rajah  from  the  North.  And  Akbar 
said  to  him.  "I  thank  thee.  But  why  didst  thou 
not  tell  me  plainly  of  the  danger?" 

Then  answered  Mahesh  Da,  placing  his  open 
hand  betwixt  his  eye  and  his  ear:  "Betwixt  Truth 
and  Falsehood  there  is  but  a  hand's  breadth. 
Well  is  it  known  unto  the  king  that  much  that 
he  hears  is  false;  but  what  he  sees  he  knows  to 


be  true.  How  would  the  king  have  credited  a 
rumor  echoed  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  wanderer 
as  against  the  oaths  of  his  ministers  and  the 
lords  of  Ind? 

"Moreover,  none  will  now  know  whence  my 
lord  learned  of  his  peril,  and  thus  others  will 
fear  to  plot  against  a  king  whose  eye  is  every- 
where. .\nd,  as  touching  the  king's  safety,  hav- 
ing given  him  the  writing  I  feared  not  for  that, 
for  have  not  his  own  ready  sword  and  quick 
brain  preserved  him  many  times  ere  this?" 

Then  was  Akbar  well  pleased,  for  the  answer 
was  both  wise  and  courtly;  and  then  and  there 
did  he  give  Mahesh  Da  the  name  of  "Rajah  Bir- 
!);il,"  likewise  making  him  court  poet,  so  that  he 
might  have  him  ever  at  hand. 

But  none  other  knew  that  Birbal  was  the  fakir, 
nor  that  he  had  saved  the  king's  life;  but  Akbar 
knew,  and  loved  him  greatly. 

TIIK  TIIREK  JKST.^ 

One  morning  sighed  the  king,  "Truly  I  am  wearj' 
of  statecraft,  weary  of  pomp,  weary  of  splendor. 
Come,  my  good  Rajah,  let  us  go  forth  among 
the  people ;  and,  since  thou  art  both  wise  and 
witty— as  I  may  say  to  thy  face,  no  other  being 
nigh  to  hear— I  pray  thee,  to  lighten  my  weari- 
ness, show-  me  three  of  thy  shrewd  devices  and 
merry  jests  even  before  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  " 

Then  answered  the  Rajah  Birbal.  "^lay  it  be 
even  as  the  king  desires."  So,  having  clothed 
themselves  as  merchants  of  Persia,  they  stole  like 
truant  boys  forth  from  the  palace  and  into  the 
teeming  streets  of  Agra. 

First  of  all  went  they  to  the  bazaar  where,  as 
at  that  hour  was  little  of  buying  and  selling,  the 
merchants  lounged  in  groups,  telling  over  the 
gossip  of  the  day.  Now,  as  Akbar  and  Birbal 
in  their  foreign  dress  came  near,  the  fat  'Vire- 
-setti,  the  wealthiest  and  craftiest  of  traders  and 
ever  a  leader  in  the  sport  and  tricks  of  the 
bazaar,  hailed  them,  crying,  "Salaam !  Peace  be 
upon  ye,  friends  from  Tranistan !  Will  ye  not 
come  hither  and  share  in  our  pleasant  pastime?" 

"Upon  ye  all  be  peace !"  responded  the  king. 
"And  what  is  your  sport,  O  merchants  of  Ind?" 

"Thus  it  is,"  began  Viresetti ;  "each  of  us  in 
turn  recounts  a  marvelous  tale,  as  marvelous  a 
tale  as  may  be,  and  yet  ever  a  new  one ;  and 
should  any  deny  the  truth  of  a  tale  that  is  told, 
then  is  he  bound  to  pay  to  the  teller  thereof  a 
hundred  silver  rupees  as  a  forfeit." 

"I  like  this  well,"  said  Birbal ;  "gladly  would 
we  join  in  the  game,  for,  of  a  truth,  there  be 
marvels  in  Iran  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  Ind." 
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'  'FOR  SALE  !  FOR  SALK  !  —THE 
CAMEL  FOR  ONE  PICE,  THE 
CAT  FOR  TEN  GOLDEN  MO- 
HL-RST"      (SEE    NEXT  PAGE.) 


vve^re  Z'tLTfhlf''  ^"'^  7m '^"^u'  ^"''  f""^"^'       ''°"'^^'^''  ^^""^"^^  ^"^  wonderful,  no  one  denied 
v^ere  the  tales  that  were  told  in  that  circle;  yet,       their  truth,  for  fear  of  the  penalty.    But  when  it 
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came  the  turn  of  the  Rajah  Birbal  he  faced  the 
fat  Viresetti,  saying : 

"Dost  thou  not  remember  how,  three  years  ago, 
thou  and  I  were  in  partner.ship?" 

"Yea,"  answered  the  fat  Viresetti,  for  he  dared 
deny  nothing  that  was  told. 

"Aye,"  went  on  Birbal ;  "and  it  was  agreed 
that  I  should  send  thee  rich  silks  from  Persia. 
And  under  a  large  and  beautiful  banyan-tree, 
hard  by  a  tank  in  the  town  of  Jangula,  thou  didst 
sell  those  silks  at  a  goodly  profit.  Rememberest 
thou  ?" 

"Yea,  truly,"  answered  the  fat  Viresetti,  as 
needs  he  must,  for  fear  of  the  forfeit. 

"Aye,  so  it  was,"  repeated  P>irljal.  ".\nd  thou 
wilt  likewise  remember  that  when  we  cast  our 
accounts  thou  wert  indebted  to  me  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  rupees  of  silver,  which  thou  hast 
never  paid.  I-ong  have  I  sought  thee,  and  now  I 
beg  thee  to  pay  me  those  one  hundred  silver 
rupees,  which,  I  call  all  here  to  witness,  are  still 
due  me— as  thou  canst  not  deny!" 

Then,  amid  the  laughter  of  his  brother  mer- 
chants, did  the  fat  Viresetti  pay  over  those  hun- 
dred silver  rupees  to  Birbal,  for  had  he  denied 
the  truth  of  the  tale,  must  he  needs  have  for- 
feited the  very  same  sum. 

"A  goodly  jest !"  said  the  king  as  they  went 
their  way;  "and  a  profitable  one  to  boot  (though 
it  behooves  me  to  see  that  X'iresetti  be  not  a 
loser  by  it).  I'.ul  who  is  yonder  woeliegone 
wight  ?" 

Now,  he  of  whom  the  king  spake  sat  by  the 
roadside  in  front  of  his  house,  lamenting,  and 
pouring  dust  upon  his  head,  while  near  by,  tied 
to  a  palm-tree  by  a  strong  rope,  stood  a  solemn 
camel.  The  Rajah  Birbal  went  up  to  the  man 
and  asked  him  his  name  and  the  cause  of  his 
grief. 

"Ai !  ai !"  wailed  the  man.  "f  am  that  unfor- 
tunate simpleton,  Lai  Mir,  the  camel-driver. 
This,  my  camel,  is  a  good  camel,  with  but  one 
fault;  at  nightfall  will  he  slip  his  halter  and 
stray  afar,  and  much  pain  and  trouble  hath  it 
cost  me  to  find  him.  Now,  yester  eve  for  the 
tenth  time  did  he  thus  wander;  and  I  — fool  that 
I  am!— in  my  wrath  made  a  strong  vow  that 
when  I  again  found  him  I  would  sell  him  for  a 
copper  pice— he  that  is  worth  full  ten  golden 
mohurs !  And  I  am  a  poor  man  !  And  I  repent 
me  of  my  vow,  yet  no-wise  may  I  be  released 
therefrom !" 

To  him  said  Birbal:  "Friend,  vows  that  are 
spoken  betwixt  two-and-thirty  teeth  are  not 
lightly  to  be  broken ;  and  yet  it  may  well  be  that 
thou  mayest  fulfil  thy  vow  and  still  be  no  loser. 
Hast  thou  a  cat  in  thv  house?" 


"Aye,"  answered  Lai  Mir,  "that  I  have;  and  a 
right  evil  cat.  She  vexeth  me  by  stealing  the 
cream,  and  then  angers  me  still  more  by  waving 
her  tail  in  my  face  in  saucy  fashion.  She  is, 
moreover,  grown  so  fat  and  lazy  that  when  she 
seeth  a  mouse  she  scratcheth  upon  the  ground  to 
let  me  know,  so  that  I  may  catch  it  if  I  choose  !" 

"Bring  me  that  cat,"  commanded  Birbal. 

So  Lai  Mir  went  into  the  house  and  brought 
forth  the  cat.  .\nd  the  Rajah  Birbal  bade  him 
fasten  the  cat  to  the  camel's  back  and  drive 
through  the  streets  crying: 

"For  sale!  For  sale!— the  camel  for  one  pice, 
the  cat  for  ten  golden  mohurs !  But  who  buys 
the  one  must  buy  the  other,  for  they  are  friends 
and  I  will  in  no  wise  part  them  !" 

And  so  the  man  did ;  and  thus  was  he  saved  of 
loss  without  the  breaking  of  his  vow. 

Now  was  evening  near;  and  the  king  said  as 
they  went  again  toward  the  palace,  "My  Rajah, 
two  merry  jests  hast  thou  shown  me,  but  the  third 
is  yet  lacking." 

"Have  faith,  O  my  King,"  answered  Birbal: 
"the  sun  is  not  yet  down,  nor  has  the  folly  of 
gravity  yet  dried  the  great  river  of  mirth  that 
flowcth  through  this  sad  world." 

Fven  as  he  spake  they  approached  the  house 
of  Badaoni  Khan,  and  Birbal  saw  that  Badaoni 
sat  upon  the  balcony  but  little  above  them.  So 
he  stayed  his  steps  and  lifted  up  his  voice  as 
though  in  the  midst  of  a  disputation,  saying : 
"Nay,  my  Lord,  though  much  may  at  times  be 
done  through  force,  yet  more  may  be  done 
through  the  tongue.  Even  I,  by  means  of  speech 
and  argument  alone,  can  bring  unwilling  men 
to  do  what  I  could  no  way  compel  them  to  do 
with  the  strong  arm." 

"Sayest  thou  so,  boaster?"  cried  Badaoni  Khan 
from  the  balcony ;  "then  use  thy  potent  speech  to 
bring  me  down  to  thee  in  the  street,  or  own  that 
even  so  small  a  thing  is  too  much  for  thee  !" 

"Xay,"  returned  Birbal,  seemingly  abashed, 
"mayhap  that  I  could  not  do:  yet,  if  thou  wert 
down  here,  I  could  make  thee  ascend  again." 

"Ho !"  jeered  Badaoni ;  "that  shall  soon  be 
proved  !"  And  he  came  down  from  the  balcony 
into  the  street  and  stood  beside  them. 

"See,  my  Lord,"  said  Birbal  to  the  king,  "how 
easy  it  was  to  make  him  come  down?" 

THE  THREE  FOOLS 

Akbar  the  King,  sitting  upon  his  throne,  yellow 
with  gold  and  white  with  pearls,  spake  unto  the 
Rajah  Birbal :  "Thou  hast  said,  as  it  is  told  me, 
that  my  realm  is  full  of  fools,  and  that  the  com- 
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pletest  of  these  fools  are  wise  fools.  Now  I 
command  thee  to  show  me  three  of  these  'wise 
fools'  of  whom  thou  hast  spoken." 

And  the  Rajah  Birbal  bowed  and  said,  "Lord, 
I  do  thy  bidding.''  So  he  set  forth  upon  his  quest ; 
and  in  three  days'  time  he  came  again  before  the 
king  and  his  court,  followed  by  a  countryman. 

"Who  is  this  that  thou  hast  brought  before 
me.  Rajah?"  said  the  king. 

"This,  my  Lord,"  replied  Birbal,  "is  Lai  Bu- 
jhakkar,  the  wise  fool  of  a  village  of  fools.  While 
upon  the  search  that  the  king  commanded  me,  I 
came  into  a  town  where  there  was  a  great  out- 
cry. And  the  noise  thereof  led  me  to  a  house  in 
which  stood  a  boy  with  his  arms  around  a  pillar, 
and  his  clasped  hands  full  of  sweetmeats.  It 
seems  that  the  father  of  this  boy  had  filled  his 
hands  while  they  were  thus  clasped,  and  the  peo- 
ple cried  out  for  that  none  could  devise  how  the 
lad  could  be  freed  of  the  pillar  without  dropping 
upon   the  ground  the   sweetmeats   that   were   in 

( To  be  CO 


his  hands.  Then  came  this  man  and  gave  wise 
counsel.  'Remove,'  said  he,  'the  beams  from  the 
roof  and  draw  the  pillar  up  through  the  boy's 
arms.'     And  thus  they  did  ! 

"So  I  bade  him,  for  his  wisdom,  follow  me  to 
thy  court.  And  as  we  came  we  crossed  a  river 
upon  the  bank  of  which  was  printed  the  huge, 
round  footmark  of  an  elephant.  Long  did  Lai 
Bujhakkar  study  that  footprint;  and  then,  nod- 
ding wisely  said,  'Ah  !  A  deer  with  a  millstone 
tied  to  its  foot  must  have  leaped  here.'  There- 
fore do  I  say  he  is  that  completest  of  fools,  a 
wise  fool." 

"Truly,"  said  the  king,  "a  complete  fool  in- 
deed !  Yet  he  is  but  one ;  and  did  not  I  command 
thee  to  show  me  three  such  ?" 

"There  be  three,"  said  the  rajah;  ''this  man 
is  one,  as  thou  hast  said ;  I  am  the  second  for 
having  sought  him  and  brought  him  hither ;  and 
thou,  my  Lord,  art  the  third  for  having  sent  me 
on  such  an  errand." 
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'THIS,  MY   LORD.  IS    L.\L   EUJH.^KK.AR,  THE   WISE   FOOL  OF.\  VILL.\GE   OF   FOOLS.' 
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Evkrvuody's  hands  were  c|iiitc  full  of  little  pin- 
pricks from  the  holly  leaves.  Alan  and  David  and 
little  Alice  had  all  been  helping  with  the  Christ- 
mas greens,  and  at  last  the  wreaths  were  securely 
fastened  on  tiny  tacks  in  the  windows,  and  sprays 
of  holly  peeped  festively  out  from  behind  each 
picture.  There  was  a  large  red  paper  bell  hang- 
ing from  the  chandelier  in  the  hall  for  Santa 
Claus  to  ring  when  he  came  in.  and  beside  it  a 
sprig  of  mistletoe,  so  there  would  be  no  em- 
barrassment about  kissing  him  in  case  he  should 
be  caught. 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  we  all  gathered 
around  the  fire  to  rest  after  our  labors  and  to 
speculate  about  the  prospects  for  the  morrow. 
'"Suppose  he  does  n't  come,"  surmised  David,  "or 
suppose  he  should  bring  us  only  switches !"  The 
thought  was  terrifying. 

"It  all  depends  on  what  you  deserve."  I  an- 
swered. "Santa  Claus  has  a  way,  you  know,  of 
finding  out  just  what  each  child  really  ought  to 
get." 

"Well,"  said  Alan,  the  skeptic,  "there  are  some 
who  say  there  is  n't  any  Santa  Claus— that  he  's 
just  a  story  made  up  by  older  people  to  amuse 
the  children.  I  never  knew  of  any  one  who  'd 
seen  him." 

Alice  gasped.  "You  will  get  only  switches, 
Alan,  if  you  say  such  things,"  she  warned  him. 

"There  are  people  who  deny  everything  that  's 
good  and  true,"  I  took  the  conversation  over, 
"but  their  lack  of  faith  hurts  no  one  as  much  as 
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themselves.  Would  you  like  to  hear  about  the 
old  man  who  denied  there  was  a  Santa  Claus, 
and  to  learn  what  happened  to  him?" 

"Please,  please!"  they  all  cried,  and  I  began 
the  story: 

On'ce  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  man  whose 
name  was  Mr.  Grouch,  and  he  had  lived  so  many 
years  that  he  could  hardly  count  them.  He  was 
little,  and  thin,  and  bent  over,  and  wrinkled,  and 
he  had  a  scraggly  little  beard  and  cross,  snapping 
eyes.  He  used  to  carry  a  big  stick  that  he  would 
shake  at  the  boys  when  they  laughed  at  him,  and 
he  never  had  a  smile  for  anybody.  He  lived  all 
alone  with  one  crabbed  old  man-servant  in  a  vast 
house,  and  no  one  even  dared  to  ring  the  door- 
bell. 

One  Christmas  eve  I  was  coming  down  the 
street  taking  gifts  around  to  some  friends,  and 
my  mind  was  full  of  Christmas.  There  was  a 
new  fall  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  sleigh- 
bells  were  jingling.  Even  the  busy  shopkeepers 
seemed  to  be  in  the  Christmas  spirit.  Banks  of 
fir-trees  stood  on  the  corners,  and  every  now  and 
then  I  passed  some  one  proudly  carrying  home  a 
tree  over  his  shoulder.  All  of  a  sudden,  whom 
should  I  see  coming  toward  me  but  old  Mr. 
Grouch,  looking  crosser  than  ever.  He  was  shak- 
ing his  stick  at  the  Christmas  trees  and  scowling 
at  the  fat  turkeys,  and  for  a  moment  I  w-as  half 
afraid  to  speak  to  him.  Still  it  seemed  too  bad 
not  to  .give  the  old  man  the  season's  greetings. 
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so  I  called  out  as  cheerily  as  I  could— ''A  ]\Ierry 
Christmas  to  you,  Mr.  Grouch  !" 

He  turned  on  me,  coming  quite  close  and  shak- 
ing his  big  stick  in  my  face,  so  that  he  fright- 
ened me.  "A  Merry  Nonsense  !"  he  snarled,  bit- 
ing the  words  off  short.  "You  should  go  home 
and  attend  to  your  business,  not  go  running 
around  wasting  your  own  time  and  other  peo- 
ple's. This  Merry  Christmasing  is  all  nonsense, 
I  tell  you,  fit  only  for  children  and  simpletons. 
There  's  no  such  person  as  Santa  Claus  !  It  "s 
all  a  myth  concocted  by  idle  folk  to  fool  the  chil- 
dren." 

I  stood  quite  still,  rooted  to  the  spot,  in  terror 
lest  Santa  Claus  should  see  me  in  such  bad  com- 
pany. 

"You  don't  know  what  you  're  saying,  Mr. 
Grouch  !"  I  finally  brought  out.  "It  's  wicked 
to  deny  the  spirit  of  Christmas." 

"Wicked  or  not  wicked,"  he  retorted,  "I  say  it 
again — A  Merry  Nonsense  to  you  and  all  vour 
kind!" 

He  looked  so  fierce  that  I  hastened  on  my 
way  without  another  word,  and  as  I  turned  the 
corner,  I  still  heard  him  muttering— "A  Merry 
Nonsense  !    A  Merry  Nonsense  !" 

On  he  went  homeward  to  his  great  dreary 
house,  and  there  he  found  a  frugal  supper  laid 
out  by  the  old  man-servant.  He  ate  without 
appetite  and  then  went  upstairs.  Then,  after 
stuffing  cotton  in  his  ears  and  closing  both  the 
windows  and  the  shutters  to  keep  out  the  music 
of  the  bells  and  Christmas  crackers,  he  climbed 
into  his  large  four-poster  bed.  and,  pulling  his 
nightcap  down  over  his  head,  he  went  fast  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept,  he  never  knew,  but  sud- 
denly he  awoke  hearing  a  strange  sound. 
"Plump.'"  It  was  over  near  the  fireplace,  and 
there  was  a  great  rush  of  falling  soot  and  plaster. 

Mr.  Grouch  sat  up  quickly,  scratched  a  match, 
and  lighted  his  bedside  candle.  He  lifted  it  high 
and  scanned  the  room,  peering  out  over  the  bed- 
clothes like  a  strange  gnome  in  his  pointed  night- 
cap. He  stared  at  the  fireplace,  and  there  — what 
do  you  think  he  saw?  He  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes— and  yet,  sure  enough,  it  was  Santa 
Claus,  dressed  all  in  ermine  and  scarlet  velvet, 
with  great  high  boots  covered  with  snow,  his 
red  cheeks  glowing  from  the  cold,  his  white  beard 
glistening  with  snow-flakes.  There  he  stood 
chuckling  softly  and  rubbing  his  hands  together, 
the  jolliest  possible  twinkle  in  his  kind  blue  eyes. 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Mr.  Grouch,"  he 
said  in  a  deep  hearty  voice. 

Mr.  Grouch  trembled  so  that  the  candle  wa.x 
dripped  on  his  hand.  ".A  Merry  Christmas.  Sir," 
he  said,  his  voice  sounding  queer  and  squeaky. 


"Now,  Mr.  Grouch,"  said  Santa  Claus,  smil- 
ing broadly,  "that  does  n't  sound  natural  from 
you.  Why  don't  you  say  'A  Merry  Nonsense'  ? 
You  don't  believe  in  Santa  Claus,  and  I  know- 
it,  and  I  've  come  here  this  evening  to  give  you 
back  your  faith— as  a  Christmas  present.  Put 
that  candle  down  ;  get  out  of  bed  and  into  your 
clothes  while  I  count  three.  My  reindeer  will 
be  tired  waiting." 

Then  you  should  have  seen  Mr.  Grouch  scram- 
ble. He  popped  his  thin  legs  into  his  trousers 
and  laced  up  his  boots  with  shaking  fingers ;  then 
he  pulled  on  his  greatcoat  and  wound  his  long 
knitted  muffler  round  his  neck  just  as  Santa  Claus 
said  three  ! 

"You  've  forgotten  your  hat,"  Santa  Claus 
reminded  him,  chuckling.  .'\nd  sure  enough,  there 
he  stood,  the  funniest  figure  you  can  imagine, 
still  with  his  pointed  nightcap  on  his  head.  He 
tore  off  his  cap  and  placed  his  old  beaver  in  its 
stead  just  as  Santa  Claus  gave  him  a  great  boost 
that  sent  him  flying  up  the  chimney.  Santa  fol- 
lowed close  after,  and  IVIr.  Grouch  could  hear 
him  puffing  and  panting,  and  digging  his  boots 
into  the  side  of  the  chimney  as  he  came  up  behind 
him. 

On  top  of  the  house  it  was  all  singularly  quiet 
and  peaceful.  There  was  snow  everywhere,  on 
all  the  roofs  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
above  was  the  limitless  heaven  with  the  calm 
stars  shining  out. 

Santa  Claus  stretched  his  arm  toward  the 
East.  "It  was  there,"  he  said,  "before  I  was 
born,  that  the  wise  men  saw  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem." His  voice  was  so  full  and  deep  that  the 
old  man  trembled.  He  looked  out  over  the  great 
city  and  saw  in  a  thousand  homes  the  candles 
burning  for  Christmas.  A  group  of  singers, 
strolling  by  in  the  street,  stopped  and  began  to 
sing  a  Christmas  carol.  Suddenly  the  bells  rang 
out  from  churches  far  and  near.  It  was  mid- 
night, they  were  pealing  the  glad  tidings. 

"We  must  be  off,"  said  Santa  Claus ;  "we  are 
already  late :  we  must  be  going." 

Mr.  Grouch  noticed  now  for  the  first  time  a 
wonderful  little  sleigh  drawn  by  eight  reindeer 
harnessed  in  pairs  together.  In  it  lay  Santa 
Claus's  great  pack,  bursting  with  toys,  and  candy, 
and  all  sorts  of  joy  for  the  children.  One  or  two 
switches  which  Mr.  Grouch  saw  sticking  out  at 
the  top  gave  him  a  sense  of  uneasiness.  "Get  in, 
my  man,  get  in!"  commanded  Santa  Claus,  and 
they  leaped  into  the  sleigh.  The  reindeer  pawed 
the  snow  and  snorted;  then  Santa  Claus  gave 
them  the  word  and  away  they  went.  Over  the 
housetops  and  over  the  trees,  on  — on  — like  a  wind 
through  the  heavens.     The  old  man  clutched  his 
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hat  down  close  on  his  head  and  shook  with  fear 
as  he  saw  the  great  city  glide  by  beneath  them. 
Past  the  great  houses  they  went  and  never  drew 
rein.  "They  're  rich  there,"  said  Santa  Clans: 
"they  have  more  than  they  need.  We  won't 
stop :  they  're  untrue  to  the  spirit  of  Christmas." 

After  a  time  they  came  to  a  [)art  of  the  town 
where  the  houses  were  all  small  and  wretched- 
looking.  "These  are  my  boys  and  girls,"  said 
Santa,  as  he  drew  up  on  the  roof  of  a  particularly 
sorry-looking  little  dwelling.  The  reindeer  shook 
their  great  horns  and  their  bells  jingled.  The  old 
man  looked  doubtfully  at  .'^anta  Clans  and  then 
at  the  little  chimney. 

"Can  we  get  down?"  he  a.skcd  fearfully. 

''It  's  the  size  of  their  hearts,  not  the  size 
of  their  chimneys,  that  makes  the  ditTerence."  an- 
swered Santa  Clans.  "I  '11  go  first  and  you  fol- 
low." 

He  stepped  in  the  chimney  and  down  he  went, 
and  then  Mr.  Grouch  stepped  in  and  down  he 
went,  also.  The  fire  was  out,  and  they  found 
themselves  in  a  tiny  little  room  all  cold  and  win- 
try. Two  little  stockings  were  hanging  by  the 
hearth,  long  and  lank  and  empty,  and  in  a  bed 
near  by,  two  little  children  were  sleeping.  They 
were  smiling  hap[)ily  as  they  slept,  dreaming  of 
Christmas  morning.  Before  the  empty  fireplace 
a  woman  was  sitting,  dressed  all  in  black.  She 
was  slight  and  small,  and  around  her  thin  shoul- 
ders she  had  drawn  a  shawl  to  protect  herself 
from  the  cold.  I  lere  there  was  no  holly,  no 
wreaths  in  the  windows,  nothing  at  all  to  suggest 
Christmas  except  the  unfilled  stockings.  The 
little  mother  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dead  ashes, 
and  her  thoughts  could  not  have  been  happy  for 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  "Oh,  the 
poor  children!"  she  whis])ercd  to  herself,  with 
something  very  like  a  sob,  "what  will  they  do  in 
the  morning?"  She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  began  to  weep  bitterly ;  and  it  was  just  at 
this  juncture  that  Santa  Clans  and  ^Ir.  Crouch 
came  down  the  chimney. 

"Her  husband  died  two  months  ago."  whis- 
pered Santa  Clans  to  Mr.  Grouch,  "and  she  has 
nothing  in  the  house  for  Christmas,  — no  toys,  no 
Christmas  turkey,  no  nuts  and  raisins,  nothing  at 
all  to  fill  those  hungry  stockings."'  A  large  tear 
rolled  down  his  cheek.  Mr.  Grouch  sniffed  and 
looked  uneasily  at  the  sleeping  children. 

"Now-,"  said  Santa  Clans,  "watch  and  see  what 
happens." 

^\"hile  the  little  widow  sobbed  on,  he  took  one 
thing  after  another  out  of  his  wonderful  pack- 
nuts,  raisins,  candy  canes,  a  beautiful  great  doll 
with  yellow  curls  and  blue  eyes  that  went  to 
sleep,  a  little  railway-train,  a  top,  a  small  tea-set, 


a  doll's  chair,  and,  finally,  several  pieces  of  nice 
warm  clothing.  Then  he  proceeded  to  fill  the 
stockings  with  remarkable  speed.  When  they 
were  finished,  the  doll  was  peeping  out  of  one, 
and  the  little  engine  out  of  the  other.  Mr. 
Grouch  thought  it  was  all  over ;  but  no,  Santa 
Clans  reached  far  down  into  his  pack  once  more 
and  brought  out  a  beautiful  Christmas  basket. 
The  fat  legs  of  a  turkey  were  standing  out  amid 
cranberries,  and  sweet  potatoes,  and  oranges,  and 
apples,  and  every  other  sort  of  good  thing  you 
can  imagine. 

Santa  Clans  placed  the  basket  under  the  stock- 
ings, and  then  poked  Mr.  Grouch  in  the  ribs  so 
hard  that  it  made  him  jump.  "Now-,"  said  he, 
"watch:   for  she  '11  be  looking  up." 

.Vnd  sure  enough,  in  a  moment  the  little 
widow  sighed  and  raised  her  eyes.  Then  you 
should  have  been  there  to  see  her.  Her  poor 
little  face  grew  quite  pink  with  joy,  she  gasped, 
and  her  breath  came  fast  with  bewilderment.  She 
rubbed  her  eyes  with  her  thin  hands :  she  could 
n't  believe  it  was  not  a  dream.  Then  she  gave  a 
little  cry.  just  between  a  sob  and  a  laugh,  and  fell 
on  her  knees  before  the  basket. 

She  poked  the  fat  turkey  and  felt  deftly  be- 
tween all  the  other  things  until  she  knew  exactly 
what  was  in  the  basket.  "We  '11  have  a  beautiful 
Christmas  dinner,  after  all,"  she  said,  "even  a 
turkey  !"  She  did  n't  take  a  thing  out  of  the 
stockings  — just  peeped  in  and  felt  softly  down 
the  long  knobby  legs.  "I  '11  leave  them  for  the 
children  just  as  he  packed  them,  the  dear  saint  I" 
she  murmured  to  herself.  She  went  over  to  the 
children  and  kissed  each  one  softly;  they  smiled 
and  wriggled  cosily  in  their  sleep.  Then  she 
looked  over  again  at  the  wonderful  hearthside— 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  Grouch  that  she  looked  straight 
at  him,  though  of  course  she  could  n't  see  him 
as  both  he  and  Santa  Clans  had  on  caps  of  dark- 
ness. Her  face  was  shining  with  a  wonderful 
light  of  love  and  joy.  Her  eyes  beamed  like 
two  stars,  and  the  room  seemed  to  be  filled  with 
a  kind  of  glory.  "It  's  the  blessed  spirit  of 
Christmas,"  she  whispered  brokenly,  "come  to 
cheer  my  fatherless  little  ones  and  me."  Then 
.she  knelt  down  by  her  little  bed,  and  it  was  plain 
that  she  was  praying. 

Santa  Claus  nodded  triumphantly  at  Mr.  Grouch, 
shaking  off  another  big  tear,  and  Mr.  Grouch 
returned  the  look  tremulously.  He  drew  a  large 
red  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket  and  wiped 
both  eyes  before  speaking. 

"Could  n't  we  take  off  our  caps  of  darkness," 
he  finally  whispered,  "and  wish  her  a  Merry 
Christmas?" 

"A  Merry  Nonsense!"  said  Santa  Claus.  laugh- 
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ing  u  itil  his  fat  sides  shook;  "no— we  're  not 
allowed  to  be  seen.  'Sh-h!  it  's  time  to  go  up  the 
chimnjy." 

Up  they  went  into  the  dark  night  where  the 
reindeer  were  waiting  for  them.  Into  the  sleigh 
they  jumped  and  off  they  started,  and,  as  the 
wind  whistled  by  them,  Mr.  Grouch  said:  "Santa 
Claus,  I  feel  I  owe  you  an  apology.  When  I 
saw  her  face—" 


and  sorrow.  They  visited  sinful  men  in  prison 
and  softened  their  hearts,  and  they  stopped  at 
the  homes  of  the  rich  and  bade  them  remember 
their  poorer  brothers. 

It  was  a  night  to  dream  of,  such  as  no  one  else 
but  Santa  Claus  can  ever  know  again,  but  at  last 
the  pink  glow  of  morning  showed  in  the  eastern 
sky. 

"It   's   time   to   lie    (jetting   home,"    said   Santa 
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Santa  Claus  interrupted  him:  "If  you  're  ready 
to  admit  you  were  wrong,  go  out  to-morrow  and 
wish  every  one  a  Merry  Christmas." 

Far,  far  away  they  w-ent,  out  over  the  rolling 
sea  till  they  came  to  a  ship  which  had  had  to  sail 
out  from  port  just  three  days  before  Christmas. 
Down  into  the  forecastle  they  went,  where  the 
sailors  were  sadly  thinking  of  their  homes,  and 
spread  cheer  around  until  each  man  wished  the 
other  a  Merry  Christmas. 

All  the  long  night  they  sped  over  the  great 
world  leaving  joy  behind  them.  They  visited 
the  children's  hospitals,  where  little  boys  and 
girls  were  lying  awake,  weepmg  for  their  moth- 
ers, and  they  quieted  them  and  touched  them 
with  joy,  and  they  slept,  forgetful  of  their  pain 


Claus.  "We  can  be  seen  if  we  're  out  when  the 
day  is  dawning." 

In  a  moment  they  had  landed  safely  on  Mr. 
Grouch's  roof. 

"Good-by,"  said  Santa  Claus,  as  he  politely 
helped  his  passenger  to  alight  and  to  shake  off 
the  snow  and  start  down  the  chimney,  "and  re- 
member, you  are  never  to  say  you  don't  believe 
in  Santa  Claus  again  !" 

"Never  in  all  this  world,"  said  Mr.  Grouch,  in 
heartfelt  tones.  "Long  live  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas !"  He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  in  an  old- 
fashioned,  ceremonious  manner  just  before  the 
reindeer  leaped  into  the  air  and  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  North  Pole. 

Mr.  Grouch  must  have  slid  down  the  chimney 


'OVER  THE  HOUSETOPS  AND  OVER  THE  TREES,  ON— ON— LIKE  A 
WIND  THROUGH  THE  HEAVENS." 
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and  gone  to  bed  after  that,  but  in  the  morning 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  that  part  of  the  ad- 
venture. 

When  the  sun  was  high,  the  old  man-servant 
knocked  at  the  door  and  reminded  him  that 
breakfast  was  waiting.  Mr.  Grouch  woke  with 
a  start.  "A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  Andrew," 
he  shouted. 

The  old  servant  ran  almost  all  the  way  down- 
stairs with  never  a  word.  He  thought  his  master 
must  be  mad,  for  he  had  never  heard  him  give 
that  greeting  before  in  all  his  thirty  years  of 
service. 

On  Christmas  morning  I  went  out  to  take  some 
toys  to  the  crippled  children's  hospital,  and 
there,  coming  down  the  street,  whom  should  I  see 
but  old  Mr.  Grouch,  a  gayly  decorated  little 
Christmas  tree  over  his  shoulder,  the  pockets  of 
his  greatcoat  bulging  with  toys  and  candy,  and 
behind  him,  trooping  merrily  along,  an  endless 
chain  of  boys  and  girls,  each  with  a  toy  and  a 
bag  of  candy. 

I  stood  stock-still  with  surprise  and  waited  for 
the  procession  to  come  up. 

"A  Merry  Christmas  to  you !"  shouted  Mr. 
Grouch,  his  face  glowing  from  the  crisp  air,  and 
all  the  children  called  out  too,  "A  Merry  Christ- 
mas !" 

"We  're  going  to  take  this  tree  to  some  father- 
less children,"  he  said ;  "would  you  like  to  come 
along  with  us?" 

When  I  found  my  voice,  I  explained  my  er- 
rand and,  quick  as  a  wink,  Mr.  Grouch  said  they 
would  stop  at  the  hospital  too,  on  the  way  to  the 


other  children.  So  on  we  went,  all  together, 
and  everybody  smiled  and  beamed  and  echoed  our 
joy  as  soon  as  they  saw  us. 

It  must  have  been  merely  my  imagination,  but 
Mr.  Grouch's  voice  sounded  to  me  just  like  Santa 
Claus's  as  he  wished  everybody  "Merry  Christ- 
mas !" 

He  spent  the  whole  day  going  round  from  one 
poor  family  to  another,  taking  them  toys  and 
good  cheer  and  leaving  joy  everywhere  behind 
him. 

Now  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story  is  yet 
to  come,  for,  would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Grouch 
has  grown  quite  fat  and  jolly  as  time  has  gone 
by,  until  now,  if  you  saw  him,  except  for  his 
black  coat  you  would  think  he  was  Santa  Claus. 
He  has  round  red  cheeks  and  a  shining  white 
beard,  and  his  eyes  are  no  longer  cross  and  snap- 
ping ;  they  beam  upon  every  one  the  whole  year 
round  as  if  they  were  always  saying,  "I  wish 
you  a  Merry  Christmas  !'' 

-All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  Santa  Claus  is 
just  as  real  as  we  think  him,  for  each  one  of  us 
can  show  by  our  own  deeds  and  words  the  reality 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas." 

I  stopped. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Alice. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "the  story  is  finished." 

"And  now  do  you  believe  in  Santa  Claus  ?"  said 
David,  looking  hard  at  Alan. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  boy,  drawing  a  long 
breath.  "Let  's  go  up  to  the  play-room  and  get 
some  of  our  toys  together  to  take  to  the  hospital 
children  to-morrow.  We  '11  do  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  !" 
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'stStaryiscaM  MUCH  FROM  LITTLE 


One  fine  day  in  June  there  was  such  a  stir  in 
Noodleburg  as  had  not  been  seen  in  that  town 
for  many  a  day:  a  herald  astride  a  big  white 
charger  was  riding  up  one  street  and  down  an- 
other and  all  the  while  blowing  a  gay  tune  upon 
his  bugle. 

When  the  people  had  come  from  out  their 
houses  and  had  followed  the  herald  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, he  turned  his  horse  about,  and  this  is 
what  he  said:  "In  a  land  over  the  hills  away, 
there  is  a  King  who  is  looking  for  a  husband  for 
the  Princess;  but  the  Princess  has  vowed  and 
declared  how  she  will  never  marry  unless  she  is 
brought  a  dress,  the  finest  in  all  the  world,  into 
the  making  of  which  there  has  gone  no  sorrow 
and  nothing  save  kindness.  So  the  King  decrees 
that  whoever  will  bring  such  a  dress  may  have 
the  Princess,  and  half  the  kingdom  to  boot." 


Yes,  that  was  what  the  herald  said  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Noodleburg  that  day  in  June. 

As  you  may  well  guess,  this  set  the  people's 
tongues  to  wagging,  and  it  was  n't  long  before  a 
word  or  two  came  to  the  ear  of  the  Provost. 
How  he  tlid  chuckle  when  he  heard  what  the 
King  intended  to  give  away  ! 

This  is  why  the  Provost  chuckled.  He  thought : 
"Surely  there  are  no  lads  in  all  the  land  smarter 
than  the  two  I  have  at  home.  I  will  fit  them  out 
with  this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  off  they  shall  go 
to  find  the  dress.  If  one  of  them  finds  it  not 
and  fails  to  win  the  Princess,  then  must  she 
surely  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  other." 

It  did  n't  take  long  then  for  the  Provost  to  get 
the  lads  ready.  Unto  each  he  gave  a  fine  suit  of 
clothes  for  his  back,  a  bag  of  silver  pennies  to  tie 
at  his  belt,  and  a  good  steed  for  the  journey. 
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This  was  all  right  and  good,  said  the  two  sons, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  any  one  riding  out  to  win 
a  Princess  with  no  servant  to  wait  upon  him— 
to  brush  his  clothes,  hold  his  stirrup,  and  dance 
here,  there,  and  yonder,  as  might  be  need. 

Now  the  Provost  was  close-fisted  and  stingy, 
and  he  could  n't  hear  the  silver  pennies  jingling 
in  the  two  bags  without  making  a  wry  face  over 
the  matter.  But  if  the  two  lads  must  have  a  ser- 
vant, why  of  course  they  must ;  only  they  could 
n't  each  have  one ;  no,  there  must  be  one  for  the 
two.  And  see  how  would  Brother  Hans's  boy, 
Peter,  do? 

Well,  since  that  was  all  the  sauce  there  was  to 
that  pudding,  why  they  must  make  the  best  of  it : 
so  if  the  Provost  would  send  for  Peter  they 
would  be  getting  along  on  their  journey. 

Brother  Hans  was  a  poor  wood-chopper  living 
at  the  edge  of  the  Black  Forest  over  beyond 
Noodleburg.  As  for  Peter,  if  one  was  to  say  he 
had  enough  to  cat  each  day,  but  no  more,  and 
one  suit  of  clothes  to  his  back,  and  no  other,  that 
would  be  only  the  bare  truth. 

Yes,  Peter  could  ride  with  the  Provost's  two 
sons.  Hans  would  n't  say  no  to  that  oflfer,  for 
perhaps  the  lad  could  earn  a  penny  or  two  and 
see  a  bit  of  the  world  into  the  bargain. 

So  the  Provost's  sons  bestrode  their  fine 
steeds,  and  Peter  mounted  a  little  donkey,  and 
ofif  they  started. 

Up  one  street  and  down  another  they  went, 
and  by  and  by  came  out  upon  the  highway.  All 
day  they  traveled  with  the  good  sun  warm  upon 
their  backs,  and  the  birds  singing  by  the  way- 
side, arriving,  when  it  was  nearly  evening,  at  a 
big  town  that  lay  just  over  the  hills. 

"Do  you  go  ahead,  Peter,  and  get  us  lodging 
for  the  night  at  some  inn,"  said  the  older  son. 

"And  a  good  supper,  mind  you !"  said  the 
younger. 

Peter  let  his  little  donkey  run  at  a  smart  gal- 
lop, and  presently  came  into  the  town  and  saw 
before  him  a  fine  inn  with  lights  in  every  window 
and  with  the  savor  of  meats  a-cooking  coming 
out  of  the  open  door. 

Just  across  the  way  was  another  inn,  not  so  big 
by  one  half  as  that  fine  one,  yet  a  neat  and  tidy- 
looking  place  withal,  and  as  good,  indeed,  as  any 
there  were  back  in  Noodleburg. 

At  first  Peter  was  for  going  into  the  fine  inn, 
and  he  said,  "Surely,  this  is  the  sort  of  place 
they  will  be  wanting."  Then  he  glanced  over 
the  way.  "But  if  they  are  of  a  mind  to  be  sav- 
ing their  pennies,"  he  thought,  "then  it  is  the 
other  they  would  choose.  I  had  best  get  them 
lodging  there." 

Across  the  way  he  went  then,  and  no  sooner 


was  the  matter  settled  with  the  landlord  than  up 
the  street  came  the  two  sons. 

So  Peter  thought  they  wanted  to  stop  at  the 
little  inn,  did  he?  And  when  there  was  such  fine 
entertainment  to  be  had  across  the  way?  Well, 
if  that  was  how  he  was  going  to  do  their  bidding, 
why,  he  could  go  without  his  supper ;  it  was  high 
time  he  was  taught  a  lesson,  li  he  wanted  a  bed, 
he  would  have  to  look  for  one  in  the  stable. 
That  is  what  the  two  sons  told  him.  As  for  them, 
they  would  certainly  lodge  in  the  big  inn. 

Off  Peter  went  with  his  donkey  and  the  two 
horses;  and  when  he  had  fed  them,  he  shook 
down  a  little  straw  for  their  beds,  then  curled  up 
in  a  corner  and  went  to  sleep. 

Whatever  happened  that  night  with  the  Prov- 
ost's two  sons  is  more  than  I  can  tell.  But  it 
must  have  been  a  jolly  time  they  were  having, 
for  never  a  miiuite  passed  when  there  was  not 
flying  out  of  the  open  windows  a  sound  of  sing- 
ing and  laughter. 

On  the  morrow  Peter  was  up  early,  and,  when 
he  had  fed  and  saddled  the  horses,  there  was 
such  a  noise  and  stir  in  the  stable-yard  that  he 
must  needs  go  and  see  what  it  was  all  about. 

No  sooner  did  he  get  outside  the  door  than  he 
saw  three  stout  lads  with  stones  and  sticks  in 
their  fists  tormenting  a  little  green  frog,  while 
they  shouted  and  laughed  in  great  glee. 

"Here  is  a  game  another  can  play  at,"  said 
Peter.  And  in  a  moment  he,  too,  had  a  stick  in 
his  fist  and  was  wielding  it  as  well  as  the  best 
of  them.  But  it  was  n't  the  frog  that  felt  Peter's 
blows;  he  was  dusting  the  jackets  of  the  three 
lads  with  such  warm  whacks  that  he  who  re- 
ceived one  was  glad  to  avoid  another. 

While  the  lads  were  scampering  away  (which 
they  did  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them), 
the  frog  escaped  also. 

\\'hen  Peter  had  led  the  horses  around  into  the 
street,  there  was  the  landlord  of  the  little  inn 
standing  smiling  in  the  doorway. 

"Good  morning,  lad,"  said  the  landlord. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  said  Peter. 

.\nd  now  would  Peter  come  over  the  way  a 
moment  ?  The  landlord  had  a  word  or  two  the 
lad  might  be  glad  to  hear. 

See  ?  The  landlord  had  heard  how  Peter  got 
no  supper  the  night  before,  and  how  he  was  like 
to  get  no  breakfast ;  here  was  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese  he  might  slip  into  his  pocket  to  eat  by  the 
way.  And,  since  the  landlord  liked  the  looks  of 
such  a  lad  as  Peter,  here  was  something  more, 
which  no  doubt  would  come  in  handy  some  day. 
With  that  he  dropped  into  Peter's  hand  a  tiny 
silver  casket. 

"How  long  is  our  servant  going  to  keep  us 
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waiting?'"  These  were  the  words  of  the  older 
son  when  he  came  out  of  the  inn  and  saw  Peter 
over  the  way.  "And  what  can  be  in  that  little 
silver  casket  the  lad  has  just  slipped  into  his 
pocket?"  That  was  what  the  older  son  was  won- 
dering.   But  of  this  he  said  nothing. 

All  that  day  they  traveled  under  the  good 
blue  sky  and  at  evening  came  into  another  town. 

Peter  knew  better  what  to  do  this  time,  for 
had  n"t  he  been  taught  a  good  lesson  yesterday  ? 
There  would  be  no  trying  to  save  pennies  now. 

This  time  he  chose  the  fine  inn  ;  and  gay  times 
they  certainly  were  having  inside,  for  every 
guest  was  a  rich  lord  or  noble,  journeying  on  to 
the  King's  town,  where  each  hoped  to  be  the  one 
to  win  the  fair  Princess. 

^^'el!,  no  sooner  had  Peter  begun  his  bargain- 
ing with  the  landlord  than  up  the  street  came 
clattering  the  two  sons. 

So  Peter  was  for  putting  them  in  this  fine  inn, 
was  he  ?  Did  n't  he  know  they  had  spent  nigh 
all  their  money  in  the  last  inn?  Xo,  they  would 
go  to  the  small  one  over  the  way.  .'\s  for  Peter, 
why  it  was  plain  he  would  never  learn  how  to 
serve  them.  He  had  best  find  a  bed  in  the  stable 
again,  and  get  no  supper  into  the  bargain.  The 
two  sons  had  no  pennies  left  to  waste  on  such  a 
stupid  lad :  and  anyway,  he  needed  another  les- 
son. 

This  night  there  was  such  a  throng  of  travel- 
ers in  the  town,  that,  with  all  their  servants  and 
lackeys  to  be  housed,  there  was  not  so  much  as 
an  inch  of  room  to  spare,  even  in  the  stable. 

A  sheltered  nook  in  the  lee  of  a  big  rock  was 
the  only  place  that  Peter  could  find.  "I  am  in 
great  luck  to  get  such  a  fine  bed,''  said  he,  for 
the  night  was  warm,  and  he  did  not  mind  having 
no  more  above  his  head  than  the  twinkling  stars. 

No  sooner  did  Peter  have  his  jacket  rolled  up 
for  a  pillow,  than  he  saw  that  another  had  occu- 
pied his  nook  before  him.  "Oh,  ho  !"  said  he, 
"if  I  sleep  here,  I  am  to  have  a  spider  for  my 
bedfellow,  am  I  ?  He  has  spun  a  fine  web.  too. 
It  would  be  a  shame  to  spoil  what  has  cost  him  so 
much  hard  labor.  I  will  just  find  me  a  new 
bed." 

On  the  morrow,  when  Peter  stood  with  the 
horses  before  the  little  inn,  the  landlord  stepped 
out  of  the  door  of  the  fine  inn  over  the  way. 

Would  Peter  be  good  enough  to  step  across  the 
street?  The  landlord  had  something  he  would 
say  to  him.  See?  The  landlord  had  heard  how- 
Peter  had  no  supper  the  night  before,  and  how 
they  would  give  him  no  breakfast.  Here  was  a 
bit  of  roast  chicken  he  might  tuck  into  his  pocket 
to  eat  by  the  way.  And— it  was  good  to  have  a 
look  at  a  fine  lad  like  Peter— here  was  a  little 


gold  casket  he  might  have ;  it  would  come  in 
handy  some  day. 

"Well,  well,  well !  we  can't  be  waiting  here  all 
day  for  our  servant  to  come  and  hold  our  stir- 
rups," is  what  the  younger  son  said  when  he 
came  out  of  the  inn  and  saw  Peter  talking  with 
the  landlord  over  the  way.  But  all  the  while  he 
was  thinking:  "I  wonder  what  can  be  the  con- 
tents of  that  little  gold  casket?" 

Just  then  the  elder  son  came  out  of  the  inn. 
He  had  [laid  the  score  and  there  was  not  one 
penny  left  to  jingle  against  another  in  either  of 
the  two  bags.  Nothing  remained  now  but  for 
Peter  to  sell  the  donkey.  It  would  never  do  for 
the  Provost's  two  sons  to  ride  to  the  King's  town 
with  not  a  penny  upon  them  to  buy  a  night's 
lodging  or  to  get  a  bit  to  eat  by  the  way. 

\\  hen  the  donkey  had  been  sold  and  the  pen- 
nies counted  into  the  two  bags,  the  two  sons 
mounted  their  fine  steeds  and  left  Peter  to  trudge 
on  afoot.  How'  the  tw'o  were  ever  going  to  get 
the  dresses  that  would  win  the  Princess  they  did 
not  know.     "We  must  trust  to  luck,"  they  said. 

"Ho,  Brother,"  grumbled  the  older  son,  "we 
are  getting  on  but  slowly ;  we  must  ride  double. 
I  will  take  our  servant  on  my  horse  for  away, 
then  't  will  be  your  turn." 

Not  long  did  they  ride  before  the  older  son 
must  know  a  thing  or  two  about  the  silver  cas- 
ket ;  and  in  the  end,  there  it  was  snug  in  his 
pocket.  Such  trinkets  were  not  for  servants,  he 
said.  Peter  should  have  handed  it  over  in  the 
beginning;  it  was  very  plain  he  needed  another 
lesson,  so  he  must  get  down  and  walk. 

"H'm  !  Well,  we  will  never  get  to  the  King's 
town  at  this  rate,"  said  the  younger  son. 
"  "Needs  must  when  need  drives.'  Come,  fellow, 
get  up  with  me." 

Peter  mounted  before  the  younger  son.  As  it 
happened  before,  so  it  happened  now.  They  had 
not  gone  far  before  Peter  was  paying  well  for  his 
ride,  and  this  time  with  the  gold  casket.  After 
that,  it  was  n't  long  until  Peter  was  again  on  the 
ground  with  no  more  to  bear  him  on  his  journey 
than  his  two  good  legs. 

Now  that  they  had  the  two  caskets,  the 
Provost's  sons  were  of  no  mind  to  have  their 
journey  delayed  any  longer  by  their  servant;  so, 
putting  spurs  to  their  horses,  they  went  galloping 
oft'  down  the  road  with  never  so  much  as  one 
"good-by"  to  Peter. 

Yes,  the  Provost's  two  sons  went  clattering  off 
and  left  Peter  alone  on  the  highway. 

Over  the  hills  they  rode  and  through  the  val- 
leys, and  by  evening  came  to  the  town  where  the 
King  lived.  There  they  sold  their  horses  and 
took  lodgings. 
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As  may  well  be  guessed,  no  sooner  was  the 
older  son  alone  in  his  room  than  he  must  be 
taking  a  peep  at  the  silver  casket.  My,  how  he 
did  skip  and  dance  and  caper  about  when  he  saw 
what  was  inside !  For  no  sooner  did  the  lid 
spring  open  than  he  beheld  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  beautiful  silk  dress.  All  of  the  color  of 
spun  silver,  it  was,  and  so  finely  woven  that  not 
one  little  bit  did  it  get  wrinkled  from  being  con- 
fined in  the  tiny  casket.  That  he  would  win  the 
Princess  with  such  a  dress  as  that,  the  older 
son  never  once  doubted. 

While  the  older  son  was  busy  with  the  silver 
casket,  the  younger  son  was  having  a  peep  into 
the  gold  casket :  what  he  found  there  was  another 
dress  as  like  to  that  silver  one  as  two  peas  in  a 
pod,  only  that  the  color  was  like  unto  spun  gold. 

"There  can  be  no  dress  one  half  so  beautiful  as 
this,"  said  the  younger  son,  "and  now  the 
Princess  will  surely  be  mine." 

In  the  morning  the  two  sons  started  off  to  the 
palace.  Each  carried  in  his  pocket  one  of  the 
tiny  caskets,  and  in  his  mind  the  thought  that 
when  he  was  next  traveling  that  way  it  would 
be  the  Princess  he  'd  have  at  his  side  and  not  his 
brother ;  and  that  he  would  be  riding  in  the 
King's  finest  coach  and  not  kicking  his  toes  in 
the  dust  with  all  the  common  folks. 

When  at  last  they  came  to  the  palace,  there 
were  the  King  and  Princess  seated  on  a  high  plat- 
form, and  before  them  a  long  line  of  noble  suit- 
ors, each  bearing  his  beautiful  gift. 

If  ever  a  lady  wanted  to  see  fine  dresses,  she 
should  have  been  in  the  King's  town  on  that  day. 
for  never  before  nor  since  has  there  been  such  a 
sight. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  line,  the  Provost's  two 
sons  had  to  wait  nearly  the  whole  day.  it  took  the 
Princess  so  long  to  judge.  Some  of  the  gowns 
were  so  lovely  it  seemed  as  if  she  surely  must 
choose  one  of  them,  but  always,  when  she  looked 
carefully,  there  was  to  be  found  a  thread  of  sor- 
row that  had  gone  somewhere  into  their  making. 

At  last  up  stepped  the  older  son. 

My,  but  the  Princess  did  like  that  gown  in  the 
silver  casket,  and  no  mistake  !  Look  as  hard  as 
she  would  there  was  not  to  be  found  in  it  one 
single  thread  of  sorrow.  Yet  she  could  n't  quite 
decide ;  the  Provost's  older  son  was  just  to  be 
seated  beside  her,  and  she  would  take  a  look  in 
the  gold  casket. 

Up  stepped  the  younger  son.  A  fine  gown  it 
was  that  came  out  of  the  gold  casket  and  no  two 
words  on  that !  and  now  it  was  harder  deciding 
than  ever.  If  the  silver  gown  was  beautiful,  cer- 
tainly it  was  no  more  so  than  the  gold  one ; 
neither   was   the   gold   more   beautiful   than   the 


silver;  never  one  single  stitch  of  sorrow  could 
the  Princess  find  in  either.  As  for  choosing,  she 
just  could  n't  that  night ;  the  Provost's  two  sons 
would  please  be  kind  enough  to  wait  until  the 
morrow ;  and  now  she  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  come  up  to  the  palace  for  supper. 

Meanwhile  what  had  happened  to  Peter? 

Xo  sooner  had  the  Provost's  two  sons  left  him 
alone  on  the  highway,  than  Peter  began  to  won- 
der whether  it  was  best  to  go  on  or  turn  back. 
Then  he  said.  "Surely,  if  I  may  not  ride,  I  can 
at  least  go  afoot,  and  no  doubt  there  will  be  fine 
sights  to  be  seen  in  the  King's  town."  So,  right 
foot  forward,  off  he  started. 

A  long  way  Peter  traveled,  and  presently  there 
he  was,  so  tired  and  hungry  he  could  n't  go  an- 
other step.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  rock. and  felt 
in  the  corner  of  one  pocket  and  found  a  little 
bread  and  cheese,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  other 
and  found  a  bit  of  roast  chicken ;  and  that  was  n't 
the  worst  meal  that  might  be.  either. 

When  Peter  had  finished  eating,  he  saw  that 
there  were  a  few  ants  running  here  and  there 
upon  the  ground,  so  he  shook  them  the  crumbs 
from  off  his  lap,  and,  getting  to  his  feet,  started 
again  on  his  journey. 

.\  little  breeze  was  singing  in  the  tree-tops,  and 
the  great  white  clouds  were  tumbling  overhead 
as  the  lad  went  trudging  along.  Over  hills  he 
traveled  and  through  dales,  all  of  that  day  and 
all  of  the  next,  arriving  at  the  King's  town  just 
at  the  dusk  of  evening. 

What  a  buzz  there  was  in  the  streets,  what 
excitement,  and  how  people  were  talking  !  "\\hat 
is  it  all  about  ?"  That  was  the  first  question 
Peter  had  to  ask. 

Why  just  this:  there  had  come  two  smart  lads 
from  Xoodleburg,  with  two  fine  caskets  contain- 
ing two  beautiful  dresses.  They  were  up  at  the 
palace  now,  having  supper  with  the  Princess. 
Which  one  of  the  two  she  would  be  choosing  to 
have  for  her  husband  was  more  than  ever  a  body 
could  tell.  But  't  would  be  one  or  t'  other,  that 
was  sure  and  certain. 

When  Peter  heard  this,  off  he  started  for  the 
palace.  "Now,"  said  he,  "is  the  time  they  will 
be  needing  a  servant  to  brush  their  clothes  and 
wait  upon  them  while  they  are  visiting  the 
Princess.'' 

No,  Peter  could  n't  enter  the  palace.  That  's 
what  the  guard  told  him  when  he  reached  the 
front  gate.  Such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  King  was  n't  for  having  a  poor  lad  like 
Peter  about  while  the  Princess  was  at  supper 
with  her  two  fine  suitors.  Peter  must  be  locked 
in  the  guard-house  for  the  present— that  would 
surelv  save  trouble.     "There  is  no  telling,"  said 
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the  guard,  "what  tricks  a  lad  like  you  might  he 
up  to." 

A  hard  bench  in  the  guard-house  was  all  Peter 
had  for  his  bed  that  night ;  but  he  was  too  tired 
to  mind  it  one  particle  and  slept  as  soundly  as 
might  be. 

In  the  morning  early,  when  he  awoke,  he 
jumped  up  and  said:  "I  will  just  be  tidying  up  a 
bit  to  pay  for  my  night's  lodging." 

In  one  corner  was  a  pile  of  sweepings.  "I  will 
clean  this  up  first,"  said  he,  as  he  started  to  brush 
it  into  the  dust-pan. 

Now,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  pile  there  was 
hiding  a  little  green  frog. 

"Oh,  ho !"  said  Peter,  when  he  saw  the  frog 
winking  and  blinking  u|)  at  him,  "so  I  have 
spoiled  your  house,  have  1  ?  Well  that  is  too 
bad,  but  perhaps  you  can  find  a  better  one  out- 
side." Then  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  little 
creature,  intending  to  put  it  out  at  the  door. 

No  sooner  did  Peter  touch  the  frog  with  the 
tip  of  his  finger,  than  lo,  a  most  wonderful  thing 
happened !  With  a  hop  and  a  bound  the  fro.g 
jumped  right  out  of  its  .skin  and  off  through  the 
open  window. 

And  the  skin  that  it  left  on  the  floor? 

Ah,  that  was  a  skin  no  longer :  it  was  now  a 
beautiful  green  suit,  all  of  silk  and  velvet. 

It  took  Peter  only  a  minute  to  see  that  this 
suit  was  intended  for  him,  and  only  another 
minute  to  get  it  upon  his  back.  A  fine  suit  it 
was,  too :  there  were  not  many  tailors  could  make 
a  fit  like  that  every  day.  Not  one  single  kink 
or  wrinkle  was  there  anywhere ;  and  as  for  looks, 
never  Prince  in  all  the  realm  wore  clothes  so 
beautiful. 

Peter  opened  the  door  and  walked  out,  and  the 
guard  never  even  said  "Boo."  The  guard  thou.ght 
Peter  to  be  some  fine  noble,  and  doffed  his  cap 
and  bowed  very  politely. 

Presently  there  was  a  blare  of  trumpets,  and 
out  of  the  gate  came  the  King  mounted  on  a  fine 
charger,  and  beside  the  King  rode  the  Princess, 
as  sweet  and  lovely  a  little  lady  as  ever  one 
would  care  to  see.  Back  of  the  Princess  came 
the  Provost's  two  sons,  bearing  the  tw^o  caskets, 
and  back  of  these  many  lords  and  ladies. 

The  Princess  looked  about  here  and  there, 
bowing  to  one  and  nodding  to  another,  until 
presently  her  eyes  fell  upon  Peter.  If  any  one 
were  to  say  that  sight  pleased  her,  it  would  be  to 
tell  what  was  no  more  than  the  truth. 

When  the  King  and  the  Princess  had  mounted 
the  platform  and  were  seated  in  their  great 
gilded  chairs,  the  King  called  forward  the 
Provost's  two  sons  with  their  gold  and  silver  cas- 
kets, and  he  said :  "Willy-nilly,  the  Princess  must 


now  take  her  pick  of  one  of  these,  for  she  has 
vowed  and  declared  she  would  marry  whoever 
brings  her  a  dress,  the  finest  in  all  the  world, 
into  the  making  of  which  there  had  gone  no 
sorrow.    Here,  then,  are  two  such  dresses." 

So  the  Princess  must  be  taking  a  look  at  the 
two  dresses  again. 

First  she  was  for  having  the  gold  one ;  then  it 
was  the  silver  one  she  thought  the  most  beauti- 
ful. But  any  one  with  half  an  eye  could  see  that 
the  choice  lay  not  with  the  two  dresses,  but  with 
the  two  lads  who  bore  them,  and  that  neither  of 
these  was  pleasing  to  the  Princess. 

Yes,  that  is  what  any  one  with  half  an  eye 
could  see.  But  if  any  one  used  Uvo  eyes,  and 
these  were  very  sharp,  it  might  easily  be  seen 
that  not  so  much  was  the  Princess  thinking  of 
the  Provost's  two  sons  as  of  the  lad  yonder,  in 
the  fine  green  suit  of  silk  and  velvet. 

"And  is  there  not  some  other  suitor,  who,  per- 
chance, has  arrived  late?"  That  is  what  the 
Princess  had  to  ask  now. 

"No,  there  are  no  others,"  answered  the  Kin?, 
and  he  told  the  Princess  she  was  to  take  her 
pick  of  these  two  and  be  done  with  it. 

Well,  the  Princess  did  n't  say  "No"  to  that, 
only  first  she  would  like  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
with  the  lad  in  green  yonder. 

The  King  could  see  no  sense  in  that,  but  he 
made  no  objection  if  she  would  be  (piick  about  it. 

So  presently  Peter  was  brou.ght  before  the 
Princess,  who  blushed  very  jirettily  and  cast 
down  her  eyes  as  she  let  her  fingers  fall  to  play- 
ing with  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

Did  the  lad  have  a  gift  for  her?  The  Princess 
no  more  than  whispered  this  question  without 
once  lifting  her  eyes. 

How  the  Provost's  two  sons  did  lau.tch  when 
they  saw  that  the  lad  in  green  was  only  their 
servant,  Peter.  .And  so  that  simpleton  was  set- 
ting himself  up  to  win  the  Princess,  was  he? 
Well,  that  would  be  a  .good  joke  to  tell  of  when 
they  were  over  in  Noodleburg  again. 

Peter  was  sorry  he  had  no  gift  for  the  Princess. 
Of  course  there  were  those  two  caskets,  which 
were  really  his;  but  whoever  w'ould  believe  it  if 
he  told  how-  they  had  been  taken  from  him  ? 

The  Princess  was  sorry  also  when  Peter  told 
her  he  had  no  gift  to  offer.  "Tliat  is  too  bad," 
she  said :  "now  I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it 
only  to  choose  one  of  these  caskets." 

The  Princess  then  handled  the  silver  dress,  but 
all  the  time,  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  she 
was  looking  at  Peter.  Then  it  was  the  gold 
dress  she  handled ;  but  never  for  a  moment  could 
she  forget  the  lad  in  green. 

At  last,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  turned  to 
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the  great  gathering  of  her  subjects  and  said : 
"My  beloved  people,  your  Princess  has  pledged 
her  word  to  take  for  her  husband  the  one  in  all 
the  land  who  brings  to  her  a  dress  into  the  mak- 
ing of  which  has  gone  no  sorrow.  Two  such 
dresses  are  now  before  me.  Your  Princess  will 
keep  her  word.  Your  Princess  has  made  her 
choice,  and  will  have  for  her  husband,  to  sit  be- 
side her  on  the  throne  and  rule  one  half  of  the 
kingdom,  that  one  of  these  two  whose  dress  is  the 
color  of  spun — " 

"Hold,  my  Princess  I" 

It  was  Peter  wdio  cried  this. 

"Wait!  Decide  not  until  you  see  my  gift,  for 
I  too  have  a  gift  for  thee,  even  though  it  be  but 
a  small  one." 

As  Peter  spoke,  he  held  out  his  hand ;  and  in 
his  palm  there  was  only  a  little  gray  web  which 
a  spider  had  just  left  there. 

That  was  a  poor  enough  gift  indeed  to  offer  a 
Princess,  and  how  the  Provost's  two  sons  did 
laugh  ! 

The  King  stamped  his  foot  and  raved,  as  mad 
as  could  be.  What  did  the  lad  in  green  mean  by 
playing  such  a  scurvy  trick  upon  the  Princess  ? 
The  King  would  like  an  answer  to  that  question. 
W'here  were  the  guards?  Let  them  come  at  once 
and  pack  the  lad  off  to  prison.  The  King  would 
n't  have  any  more  delay  or  any  more  fooling; 
there  had  been  too  much  of  that  already ;  the 
Princess  was  just  to  make  her  choice  of  either 
the  gold  or  the  silver  dress,  and  be  done  with  it. 

W'hile  the  King  was  raving  and  stamping 
about,  the  Princess  did  n't  hear  one  single  word 
that  he  said.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  receive 
Peter's  gift :  and,  when  she  looked  up  into  his 
face,  the  bright  light  that  came  dancing  into  her 
eyes  drove  away  the  tears  very  quickly,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Peter  dropped  the  web  into  her  little  hand, 
and  no  sooner  did  it  feel  that  gentle  touch  than 
it  all  unfolded ;  no  longer  a  spider's  web,  but 
changed  to  a  beautiful  filmy  dress,  like  unto  a 
rainbow  mist  from  Dreamland. 

It  did  n't  take  long  now  for  the  Princess  to  get 
the  whole  story  out  of  the  lad  in  green.  Then  it 
was  good  to  see  the  way  the  King's  lackeys  made 
birch  switches  dance  a  jig  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Provost's  two  sons  as  they  chased  them  through 
the  town  and  out  on  the  road  to  Noodleburg. 


Which  one  of  tliem  she  would  have  chosen  I 
do  not  know ;  but  now  it  was  the  lad  in  green  she 
would  have,  and  it  was  easily  seen  he  was  the 
sort  of  a  lad  she  had  been  waiting  for. 

"W^ell,  you  may  have  him  if  you  wish,"  said 
the  King,  "but  as  for  me,  I  will  never  give  one 
half  of  the  kingdom  to  a  poor  wood-chopper's 
son  with  only  one  decent  suit  to  his  back,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  say  any  more  words  on  that 
matter." 

That  speech  of  the  King  made  no  difference  to 
the  Princess  and  Peter,  however.  They  were 
sure  they  would  be  verj'  happy,  even  if  they 
could  n't  have  one  half  of  the  kingdom.  The 
Princess  then  said  "Good-by"  to  Peter  and 
started  for  the  palace  to  prepare  for  the  wedding, 
which  she  said  would  be  held  that  very  after- 
noon. As  for  Peter,  the  people  bore  him  away 
on  their  shoulders  to  the  finest  inn  in  town,  and 
all  the  while  they  were  singing  and  cheering  in 
greatest  glee. 

\\'hen  Peter  reached  his  room  at  the  inn.  he 
must  needs  stand  and  wait  in  the  hall,  there  was 
such  a  colony  of  ants  swarming  through  the  door 
as  covered  nearly  one-half  the  floor.  Every  ant 
bore  in  its  mouth  a  grain  of  sand,  and  these  they 
deposited  in  a  little  heap  upon  the  .floor.  When 
the  last  ant  had  brought  in  its  burden  and  de- 
parted, the  mound  began  to  glow  and  glimmer,  to 
burn  and  crackle,  to  flash  and  sparkle,  until  pres- 
ently there  lay  upon  the  floor  not  a  heap  of  sand, 
but  more  than  a  bushel  of  rich  and  rare  jewels. 
Not  a  jewel  in  all  that  pile  was  smaller  than  a 
hazel-nut,  some  of  them  were  much  larger:  and. 
besides  diamonds,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  there 
was  at  least  one  of  every  other  rare  stone  that 
one  might  mention. 

When  the  King  learned  of  all  these  riches  that 
had  come  to  Peter  he  began  to  whistle  a  new 
tune.  As  for  giving  him  half  the  kingdom,  he 
was  glad  enough  to  do  that  now,  I  can  tell  you. 
It  was  n't  every  day  he  could  be  sure  of  finding 
a  clever  lad  like  Peter. 

After  the  wedding,  which  was  the  finest  ever 
held  in  that  country,  matters  went  very  smoothly 
with  poor  Hans's  son,  and  he  and  the  Princess 
lived  together  long  and  happily.  W'hen  it  came 
time  for  them  to  rule  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
they  ruled  wisely  and  justly  and  were  greatly 
loved  by  all  their  subjects. 
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It  was  Christmas  Eve.  Anna  Belle  had  had  a 
very  exciting  day,  and  now,  curled  up  on  the 
window  seat,  her  head  pillowed  on  downy  cush- 
ions, she  sat  watching  the  sleighs  as  they  went 
flying  by. 

It  was  a  glorious  night.  The  moon  shed  its 
silvery  glow  on  the  busy  scene,  and  Anna  Belle 
drowsily  noted  the  people  passing  with  arms  filled 
and  pockets  bulging. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  what  s  in  those  packages," 
she  murmured.  "I  think  Christmas  is  queer  any- 
how." 

"Why?"  came  in  the  prettiest  tinkling  tones  to 
her  ears. 

Anna  Belle  jumped,  for  there  beside  her  was  a 
beautiful  fairy,  holding  on  high  a  silver  wand, 
on  the  end  of  which  gleamed  a  star. 

"Why?"  persisted  the  fairy  creature,  deter- 
mined to  have  an  explanation. 

"Well,  I  ask  for  a  lot  of  things  I  never  get.  and 
I  get  a  lot  of  things  I  don't  want." 

■'You  do?"  said  the  Fairy,  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  every  year  I  do.  In  the  attic  are  bo.xes 
and  boxes  of  things  I  did  n't  care  for  at  all. 
Somehow  I  'm  never  very  happy  at  Christmas 
time." 

"Are  you  giving  any  presents  this  year?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Papa  alwaj-s  gives  me  money   for 


that,  but  I  did  n't  spend  it  all.  I  've  a.sked  for 
a  bracelet,  and  if  I  don't  get  it  I  'm  going  to 
buy  one  with  what  I  have  left." 

The  Fairy  glanced  about  the  beautiful  room, 
where  there  a|)pearcd  to  be  everything  to  make 
one  happy,  then  she  gently  asked : 

"Are  the  gifts  you  bought  gifts  you  feel  sure 
are  wanted  by  those  who  will  receive  them?" 

.\nna  Belle  flu.shed  as  she  replied: 

"Perhaps  not.  Papa  always  says,  "You  can't  get 
something  for  nothing,'  and  you  see  I  did  n't 
want  to  spend  all  my  money." 

"Did  you  have  a  hap])y  time  buving  these 
gifts?" 

"W^ell,  no.  Do  you  think  any  one  is  7'cry  happy 
at  Christmas  time?" 

"That  depends.     Some  are  very,  very  happy." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Peojjle  who  receive  bushels  of 
gifts  are,  especially  if  the  gifts  happen  to  be  what 
they  really  want." 

"Oh,"  laughed  the  Fairy,  "I  know  people  who 
have  scarcely  any  money  to  buy  presents  and  yet 
are  having  a  lovely  Christmas  with  presents  out 
of  nothing.  People  who  are  as  poor  as  crows, 
and  yet  are  bubbling  over  with  joy  this  very 
night." 

Anna  Belle  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  at  this 
statement. 
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"Making  a  Christmas  out  of  nothing,  and  as 
poor  as  crows !"  she  echoed.  "Just  how  poor  is 
that?    I  'd  like  to  see  them." 

"You  would?  Come  with  me  then,"  and  after 
a  wave  of  the  silvery  wand  Anna  Belle  found 
herself  floating  along  in  mid  air  like  a  bird. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried,  "^^'hat  fun  !  I  wish  I  could 
always  be  a  fairy  !" 

"If  you  wish  it  hard  enough  you  may  be.  Now 
follow  me  very  closely,  for  we  are  n't  the  only 
fairies  abroad  on  Christmas  Eve." 

"Oh.  how  lovely  it  is  !"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
different  it  all  looks  from  above !" 

"V'es,  dear,  everything  looks  different  from 
above.  Do  j'ou  see  that  wee  brown  house  far 
over  in  that  meadow,  all  alone  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Anna  Belle:  "are  they  poor  as 
crows?" 

"Poorer ;  they  have  n't  even  any  feathers," 
laughed  the  Fairy,  as  they  gently  floated  down, 
down,  till  they  could  peer  into  a  window  of  the 
little  house. 

A  mother  sat  bv  a  table  sewing.     Anna   P.elle 


skilfully  painted  a  face,  then  tied  a  trim  little 
bonnet  about  it,  and  behold,  there  was  a  smiling 
bit  of  a  creature  awaiting  the  next  move. 

She  then  made  for  it  petticoat,  dress,  and  coat, 
and  stood  it  in  a  corner  while  she  fashioned  an- 
other. As  she  worked,  she  smiled  so  sweetly  the 
whole  room  seemed  aglow. 

"Come  and  see  whom  they  are  for,"  whispered 
the  Fairy. 

Anna  Belle  followed  and  peeped  into  an  upper 
window.  There  she  saw  a  number  of  little  chil- 
dren all  snuggled  up  fast  asleep. 

"Look!"  whispered  the  Fairy,  and  pointed  to 
a  stand  upon  which  stood  a  ])incushion  made  of 
bits  of  ribbon  from  a  scrap-bag  and  a  work-box 
fashioned  from  a  cigar-box.  Pockets  had  been 
tacked  inside,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  lay 
a  spool  of  thread. 

"Looks  lonesome,  does  n't  it  ?"  whispered  the 
Fairy. 

Anna  Belle  nodded  as  she  thought  of  her  own 
beautiful  work-box  of  carved  ivory,  with  a  gold 
thimble  and  all   sorts  of  exquisite  fittings.     And 


watched  her  and  saw  that  she  was  making  dolls 
from  bottles. 

She  fashioned  heads  by  placing  a  wad  of  cot- 
ton in  a  piece  of  muslin.  Giving  the  cloth  a 
twist,  she  had  a  perfect  round  ball,  which  she 
shaped  and  tied  down  over  a  cork.     On  this  she 


then  she  remembered  another  laid  away  in  the 
attic,  one  of  the  things  she  did  n't  want. 

The  two  crude  gifts  on  the  little  table  were 
marked  in  a  childish  hand,  "For  Mother  with 
much  love." 

"Love   is   sticking  out   all   over   those   things," 
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said  the  Fairy.  "Come  down  and  see  how  she  is 
getting  on  with  her  bottle  family." 

They  went  below  to  find  the  dolls  nearly  fin- 
ished, and  a  fine  ready-made  family  it  was. 

Father,  mother,  children — and  even  a  wcenty, 
teenty  pill-bottle  doll,  dressed  as  a  baby  in  long 
clothes,  was  pinned  to  the  mother,  the  tiny  head 
nestling  close  to  where  her  heart  should  be. 

"They  are  lovely !"  declared  Anna  Belle. 

"They  are,  indeed,  and  they  can  do  what  many 
of  the  finest  dolls  you  buy  cannot.  They  can 
stand,  and  so  you  can  have  great  fun  with  them." 

"I  'm  going  to  make  some,"  said  Anna  Belle. 
"I  think  they  are  cute.    What  is  she  doing  now?" 

"Why,  don't  you  see  ?  Some  one  has  given  her 
a  branch  from  a  Christmas  tree.  She  is  fastening 
the  dolls  to  it.  Now  she  's  poking  the  coals ;  she  's 
going  to  pop  corn  and  string  it  for  the  tree.  That 
cost  one  penny.  She  's  also  going  to  make  mo- 
lasses candy.  See  it  bubbling  in  that  kettle.  Mo- 
lasses is  very  cheap  and  it  will  be  the  only  candy 
they  will  have,  but  they  will  be  wild  over  it,  just 
because  they  have  it  only  at  Christmas  time. 

"Xow  come  and  let  us  see  crow  number  two." 

Anna  Belle  was  loath  to  leave  this  interesting 
window,  but  she  obediently  followed  on. 

"Look  in  here,"  whispered  the  Fairy  as  they 
paused  by  another  humble  home. 

Anna  Belle  looked,  to  see  an  empty  stocking 
swinging  from  the  mantel,  on  w-hich  was  i)inned  a 
paper,  and  Anna  Belle  read  the  printed  words: 

Dear  Santa  Claus — If  you  have  enuff  things  to  go  round 
wont  you  give  my  sister  a  musick  box  and  a  reading  book. 
She  is  lame  and  cant  play  like  me.  Vou  neednt  give  me 
anything.      I  can  hear  the  musick  and  read  hers. 

Ja.mie. 

Anna  Belle's  eyes  filled  as  she  read,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Fairy  to  see  two  children  fast  asleep 
dreaming  of  what  they  hoped  they  might  find  in 
the  morning. 

"They  have  no  mother.  The  father  is  n't  much 
good,  but  does  his  best  to  feed  them.  In  the 
morning  those  stockings  will  be  as  empty  as  they 
are  now." 

"Dear  I  Dear !  Why  does  n't  some  one  know 
about  it?''  asked  Anna  Belle,  tearfully. 

"Some  one  does— now,"  replied  the  Fairy  with 
a  wise  nod  as  they  floated  on. 

"I  hope  thej-  '11  do  something  then,"  said  .\nna 
Belle. 

"I  hope  so,"  whispered  the  Fairy.  "Look  in 
here,"  and  again  .\nna  Belle  peered  in  a  window. 

Here  a  child  of  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen 
was  seated  at  a  table  working  busily.  Anna 
Belle  watched  to  see  her  making  paper-dolls.  She 
cut  them  out,  painted  faces  and  hair,  then  made 
a  number  of  cunning  dresses,  coats,  and  hats. 


placed  them  in  envelopes,  and  marked  the  out- 
side. 

They  watched  till  she  had  three  ready.  Then 
she  slipped  them  into  the  stockings  that  hung 
waiting. 

The  love  light  in  her  eyes  was  sweet  to  behold, 
and,  as  she  stood  over  the  lamp,  Anna  Belle  no- 
ticed the  rare  delicate  beauty  of  her  face. 

Then  all  was  dark,  and  the  Fairy  moved  on. 

"She  did  n't  hang  up  her  own  stocking,"  said 
.\nna  Belle. 

"Xo  one  to  fill  it.  She  mothers  those  three  lit- 
tle ones,  and  it  's  all  she  can  do  to  get  along. 
But  did  you  ever  see  anj'  one  look  happier?  See 
the  card  on  this  door-knob." 

.\nna  Belle  paused  to  read : 

Dear  Santa — Please  bring  me  a  sleeping  doll.  If  you 
would  just  let  me  hold  one  and  sing  it  to  sleep  once,  I 
will  be  glad.     I  am  a  good  girl.     I  never  had  a  doll. 

Elsie. 

"See  her!  Is  n't  she  dear?"  cried  .\nna  Belle, 
as  she  peeped  in  the  window  to  see  a  beautiful 
plump  little  girl  fast  asleep.  "She  looks  like  a 
sleeping  doll  herself.    Will  she  get  the  doll?" 

"I  hope  so.    It  all  depends,"  said  the  Fairy. 

They  floated  along  for  some  time  and  pres- 
ently went  down  to  hover  over  some  children 
looking  in  the  window  of  a  toy  store.  Wistful 
little  faces  they  had,  and  their  clothes  told  Anna 
Belle  they  must  get  their  fun  out  of  just  looking. 
Farther  on,  in  front  of  the  candy  store,  huddled 
another  shabby  crowd,  gazing  at  the  sparkling 
goodies. 

"Come  away,  please,  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
more.  Surely  they  are  n't  happy !"  cried  Anna 
Belle. 

"They  are  as  happy  as  they  can  be.  Each  one 
of  them  has  a  penny  in  a  tightly  closed  fist,  won- 
dering what  to  buy  to  take  home  and  put  in  an 
empty  stocking.  Let  's  stop  here  a  moment," 
whispered  the  Fairy,  poising  on  the  top  of  a 
Christmas  tree  in  front  of  a  big  store. 

.\nna  Belle,  standing  beside  her,  noticed  that  as 
she  held  her  wand  on  high  the  star  shone  out  so 
bright  and  beautiful  the  people  below  paused  and 
gazed  in  wonder.  The  happy  faces  beamed  even 
brighter  and  the  unhappy  ones  changed  instantly. 

"W'hat  does  it  mean  ?"  whispered  one  and  an- 
other, while  one  dear  little  girl  cried: 

"Why.  Mother,  it  's  the  Star !  Don't  you 
know?" 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  mother,  clasping  more 
closely  the  little  hand  and  passing  on. 

"What  made  the  cross  ones  look  so  glad,  and 
the  happy  ones  look  more  so?"  asked  .\nna  Belle, 
as  she  watched  the  throngs  below. 
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"Don't  you  know  really?"  asked  the  Fairy. 

Anna  Belle  pondered  a  while,  then  looked  at 
the  sky  to  see  it  thickly  dotted  with  stars,  and 
saw  that  one  shone  more  brightly  than  any  of 
the  others.  She  then  turned  to  look  at  the  star 
on  the  end  of  the  wand,  but  lo.  it  had  vanished  ! 


I  have  one,  and  a  music-box,  and  many  'readin' ' 
books  with  pictures.  But  how  can  we  get  them 
to  the  places?" 

"Fairies  are  stronger  than  you  think.  I  will 
summon  my  helpers." 

Anna    Belle   then   heard   a   sound   as   of    wind 


"Where  is  it?"  she  asked  in  surprise. 

"It  came  down  and  did  its  work  and  then  went 
back  where  it  belongs,"  replied  the  Fairy  with  a 
roguish  twinkle,  and  Anna  Belle  stared  for  a 
moment  at  the  splendid  bright  star,  then  said 
softly:  "I  understand  now  why  it  could  do  it, 
but  I  had  forgotten  what  Christmas  really  means. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  seemed  to  mean  only 
things.  Gifts— and  not  only  gifts,  but  certain 
kinds  of  gifts.  Oh  I"  she  said  wistfully,  "I  wish 
I  could  do  something  to  help.  Was  that  what  you 
meant  when  you  kept  saying,  'That  depends'?" 

"That  was  just  what  I  meant.  Now  you  have 
seen  the  Star,  and  I  know  all  will  be  well." 

Anna  Belle  seemed  busily  thinking,  and  the 
Fairy  waited. 

"The  attic  is  full  of  presents  I  did  n't  want, 
and  I  have  a  lot  of  money  I  was  going  to  use  for 
the  bracelet." 

"//  you  did  n't  get  it,"  laughed  the  Fairy. 

"I  don't  want  it  now.  I  'd  rather  use  it  for 
these  poor  little  children.    Elsie  must  have  a  doll. 


whistling  around  the  corners.  In  a  moment  there 
appeared  fairies  without  number.  Such  silvery 
sprites  they  were  that  Anna  Belle  longed  to  take 
one  to  her  heart  to  keep  for  ever  and  ever. 

"Come  !"  cried  the  Fairy,  who  seemed  to  be 
the  leader. 

As  she  floated  away,  all  followed,  and  Anna 
Belle  found  they  were  headed  straight  for  her 
own  home  and  the  attic. 

As  she  wondered  how  they  would  get  in,  she 
found  herself  flying  easily  through  the  tiny  bird- 
window  high  up  in  the  tower. 

"How  lovely!"  she  cried.  "I  never  knew  it 
was  for  fairies !" 

"Show  what  we  are  to  take,"  cried  the  Fairy. 
"We  must  hurry." 

Anna  Belle  pointed  out  a  music-box,  books, 
dishes,  balls,  skates— in  fact,  toys  of  every  de- 
scription. Then  she  opened  one  large  box  where 
lay  a  beautiful  doll  with  eyes  closed  in  slumber. 
"For  Elsie,"  she  whispered.  Then  she  watched 
and  saw  each  fairy  gather  up  a  gift. 
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"Are  you  really  going  to  take  them?"  she 
asked. 

"We  would  n"t  miss  the  joy  of  it  for  anything  !" 
replied  her  fairy  friend. 

They  floated  away,  Anna  Belle  among  them, 
holding  to  her  heart  the  sleeping  doll.  She  tried 
to  recall  why  she  had  n't  wanted  it,  for  it  was 
so  pretty.  Then  she  flushed,  for  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  very  cross  over  this  very 
doll  because  she  had  asked  for  a  brown-eyed 
doll  and  this  one  had  blue  eyes ! 

"I  did  n't  deserve  any  doll,  nor  anything!"  she 
said.     "I  did  n't  know  I  was  so  bad." 

"Forget  it!"  laughed  the  Fairy.  "We  can't 
afford  to  be  thinking  over  our  wrong-doings. 
If  we  have  started  on  the  right  track  we  have 
enough  to  do  to  keep  on  it.  Here  is  the  candy 
store.  I  know  you  want  to  buy  something  here. 
Give  me  your  money;  I  "11  get  it  for  you.  The 
man  is  our  friend.  He  'II  double  what  he  gives 
me,  for  he  well  knows  what  I  '11  do  with  it." 

In  some  mysterious  way  Anna  Piclle  found  in 
a  moment  that  each  tiny  arm  was  carrying  a 
basket  of  bonbons  as  they  floated  on. 

"Here  is  Elsie,"  whispered  the  Fairy. 

Anna  Belle  placed  the  doll  in  Elsie's  arms,  then 
filled  the  stockings  with  other  toys  and  sweets. 
In  the  toe  she  placed  a  .shining  gold-piece. 

The  music-bo.x.  books,  and  other  toys  were  left 
in  the  home  of  the  lame  child,  and  a  gold-piece 
in  the  toe  of  each  stocking  hanging  there,  too. 

The  paper-doll  girl  was  generously  remem- 
bered, and  the  bottle  dolls  smiled  gratefully  at 
the  load  of  gifts  left  at  their  feet. 

Anna  Belle's  eyes  shone  as  she  thought  of  the 
joy  this  Christmas  was  to  bring  to  so  many 
hearts. 

"How  many?"  asked  the  Fairy,  who  seemed  to 
know  what  she  was  thinking. 

Anna  Belle  pondered  as  they  floated  home- 
ward. Presently  she  cried:  "Why,  just  think, 
it  's  twenty- four  !" 

"Only  twenty- four?     I  counted  twenty-five." 

Again  Anna  Belle  went  over  them,  then  said : 
"I  can't  remember  the  odd  one." 

The  Fairy  sent  forth  a  bubbling,  rippling  laugh, 
which  puzzled  Anna  Belle  for  a  moment,  then 
she  twinkled  and  cried: 

"Why,  /  'ni  the  odd  one.  I  never  was  so 
happy.  When  did  it  begin  ?  Oh.  I  know ;  it  was 
when  I  saw  the  Star,  was  n't  it?'' 

"Yes,  indeed !"  replied  the  Fairy,  "and  not  only 
when  you  saw  the  Star,  but  when  you  remem- 
bered the  meaning  of  it.  The  love  that  came  in 
with  the  Christ  Child  and  His  spirit  of  loving 
and  giving,  not  only  of  gifts  but  of  Himself,  has 
come  down  with  the  ages  and  will  go  on  and  on," 


"I  'm  so  glad  I  found  it  out.  I  really  don't  care 
now  whether  I  get  the  bracelet  or  not,"  declared 
Anna  Belle,  as  they  floated  into  her  bedroom 
window. 

"No,  but  see !"  and  the  Fairy  pointed  with  her 
wand,  on  the  end  of  which  Anna  Belle  again  saw 
the  shining  Star  sending  a  glow  of  light  over 
her  pretty  dressing-table,  and  there,  lying  on  its 
velvet  bed,  she  beheld  a  beautiful  circlet  of  gold. 

As  she  leaned  forward  to  look  at  it,  she  whis- 
pered:  "Is  it  plain?  I  really  wanted  it  jeweled." 
Then  she  laughed  and  added,  "No,  I  don't  care 
liow  it  is.  Just  so  it  's  a  bracelet,  for  I  'm  afraid 
I  do  want  it.  Is  it  wrong  to  want  it?  If  it  is, 
I  '11  try  till  I  don't." 

The  Fairy  gently  caressed  her.  then  touched 
the  golden  circlet  with  her  wand. 

"No,  it  is  n't  wrong  to  want  it.  now  that  you 
remember  the  true  meaning  of  Christmas,  and 
will  keep  it  with  the  true  Christmas  spirit.    See  !'' 

.\nna  Belle  looked  and  saw  a  starry  jewel  em- 
bedded in  the  gold.  Then  she  noticed  that  the 
-Star  had  vanished  from  the  wand. 

She  looked  quickly  out  at  the  sky,  where  the 
steady  light  of  the  Star  shone  straight  into  her 
eyes. 

"I  'm  glad  you  did  n't  take  that  Star,"  she 
whispered.     "We  could  n't  get  along  without  it." 

"My,  no!  I  could  n't  take  that  Star.  That  's 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  you  know.  This  is  just  a 
tiny  shadow  of  that  Star— that  's  why  it  is  n't 
quite  .so  bright." 

"It  's  bright  enough  for  me,  and  means  a  lot. 
How  can  I  ever  thank  you  for  this  night's  work?'', 
asked  -Anna  Belle. 

"Never  again  lose  sight  of  the  Star  and  I  will 
be  more  than  repaid.     Good-by.  " 

Anna  Belle  watched  her  out  of  sight,  then 
turned  and— dear  me!— she  opened  her  eyes. 
The  sleighs  were  still  flying  ])ast,  for  she  could 
hear  the  bells  ringing  so  merrily. 

"How  much  sweeter  they  sound !"  she  cried. 
"They  seem  to  be  saying  'Merry  Christmas ! 
Merry  Christmas !'  I  wonder  why  I  did  n't  no- 
tice it  before." 

She  ran  downstairs  to  find  Mother  busily  wrap- 
ping packages.  She  looked  at  .Anna  Belle  and  cried: 

"Why,  child  !  What  makes  your  eyes  so  bright, 
and  why  do  you  look  so  glad  ?  I  heard  you  say- 
ing all  sorts  of  things  as  you  slept." 

"Oh,  Mother!  If  you  only  knew!"  and  there- 
upon she  told  the  whole  story  of  her  dream,  omit- 
ting the  part  about  the  bracelet.  When  she  had 
finished,  she  drew  her  mother  to  the  window 
where  together  they  gazed  at  the  Star. 

^Mother's  ej-es  were  full  of  tears  as  she  said 
gently,  "Ring  the  bell,  dear." 
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The  maid  appeared,  and  Mother  asked  that 
John  bring  out  the  double  sleigh  at  once,  adding : 

"Then  come  to  me;  bring  Annie  also.  We 
have  work  to  do." 

W'onderingly  the  maids  followed  to  the  attic 
and  brought  down  many  boxes  lying  there,  wait- 
ing for  they  knew  not  what. 

"Help  me  to  tie  them  up  separately  in  white 
tis.'iue-paper.     Use  the  jirettiest  ribbons." 


"It  is,  indeed,  dear.  I  'm  very  glad  you  had 
the  dream,  for  I  fear  I,  also,  was  forgetting  the 
real  meaning  of  Christmas  and  almost  entirely 
losing  sight  of  the  Star." 

She  held  the  child  close  till  the  wonderful  ride 
was  over,  then  kissed  her,  saying : 

"I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  so  happy  !" 

"Nor  I,  Mother  dear,  and  we  owe  it  all  to  the 
Good   Fairv.  ' 


They  worked  busily,  and  soon  a  more  Christ- 
massy lot  of  bundles  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

They  placed  them  in  baskets,  and  Mother  added 
some  warm  clothing. 

Presently  Anna  Belle,  Mother,  and  the  baskets, 
packed  in  the  big  sleigh,  were  dashing  down  the 
street.  One  stop  they  made,  at  the  candy  store, 
then  on  they  went. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  find  Elsie,  and  the  little 
lame  girl,  and  the  house  where  the  bottle  dolls 
are  ?" 

"I  'm  sure  I  can,"  replied  Alother.  "I  happen 
to  know  them  all." 

And  find  them  they  did,  and  many  others  who 
were  not  in  the  dream. 

"Oh,  Mother !  is  n't  it  a  happy  thing  to  do 
this?"  cried  Anna  Belle,  her  bright  eyes  shining 
up  at  the  Star. 


"We  do,  indeed.  Alay  she  never  cease  to  wave 
her  starry  wand.  Good  night,  my  child,  good 
night." 

Soon  Anna  Belle  slept :  and,  as  she  slept,  the 
starlight  beamed  on  her  sweet  face,  and  pres- 
ently shone  also  on  a  golden  circlet  lying  on  its 
velvet  pillow  on  the  dresser. 

The  dream  seemed  really  coming  true,  for 
there  embedded  in  the  gold  gleamed  a  starry 
jewel. 

When  Anna  Belle  found  it  the  next  morning, 
she  ran  to  Mother's  room  asking  earnestly, 
"Mother,  do  you  think  the  Fairy  left  it?" 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Mother,  with  twinkling 
eyes.  "At  least,  she  must  have  touched  it  with 
her  wand,  for  you  see  she  has  left  her  mes- 
senger." 

''And  the  Star  is  shining." 
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Chapter  V 

TOM  SAWYRK  AND  HIS  BAND 

In  beginninp;  the  '"Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer." 
the  author  says,  "Most  of  the  adventures  recorded 
in  this  book  really  occurred,"  and  he  tells  us  that 
Huck  Finn  is  drawn  from  life;  Tom  Sawyer. 
also,  though  not  from  a  single  individual,  being 
a  composite  of  three  boys  whom  Mark  Twain  had 
known. 

The  three  boys  were  himself,  almost  entirely, 
with  traces  of  two  schoolmates,  John  Briggs  and 
Will  Bowcn.  John  Briggs  was  alpo  the  original 
of  Joe  Harper,  the  Terror  of  the  Seas.  As  for 
Huck  Finn,  the  Red-Handed,  his  original  was  a 
village  waif  named  Tom  Blankenship,  who  needed 
no  change  for  his  part  in  the  story. 

The  Blankenship  family  picked  up  an  uncertain 
livelihood,  fishing  and  hunting,  and  lived  at  first 
under  a  tree  in  a  bark  shanty,  but  later  moved 
into  a  large  barnlike  building,  back  of  the  Clem- 
ens home  on  Hill  Street.  There  were  three  male 
members  of  the  household:  old  Ben,  the  father, 
shiftless  and  dissolute;  young  Ben,  the  eldest  son 
—  a  doubtful  character,  with  certain  good  traits; 
and  Tom  —  that  is  to  say,  Huck.  who  was  just  as 
he  is  described  in  the  book  — a  ruin  of  rags,  a 
river-rat,  kind  of  heart,  and  accountable  for  his 


conduct  to  nobody  in  the  world,  lie  could  come 
and  go  as  he  chose ;  he  never  had  to  work  or  go 
to  school ;  he  could  do  all  the  things  good  and 
bad  that  other  boys  longed  to  do  and  were  for- 
bidden. To  them  he  was  the  symbol  of  liberty: 
his  knowled.ge  of  fishing,  trapping,  signs,  and  of 
the  woods  and  river  gave  value  to  his  society, 
while  the  fact  that  it  was  forbidden  made  it  nec- 
essary to  Sam  Clemens's  happiness. 

The  Blankenships  being  handy  to  the  back  gate 
of  the  Hill  Street  house,  he  adopted  them  at  sight. 
Their  free  mode  of  life  suited  him.  He  was 
likely  to  be  there  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and 
Tom  made  catcall  signals  at  night  that  would 
bring  Sam  out  on  the  shed  roof  at  the  back  and 
down  a  little  trellis  and  flight  of  steps  to  the 
group  of  boon  companions,  which,  besides  Tom, 
usually  included  John  Briggs,  Will  Pitts,  and  the 
two  younger  Bowen  boys.  They  were  not  mali- 
cious boys,  but  just  mischievous,  fun-loving  boys 
—  youngsters  of  ten  or  twelve,  rather  thoughtless, 
being  mainly  bent  on  having  a  good  time. 

They  had  a  wide  field  of  action :  they  ranged 
from  Holliday's  Hill  on  the  north  to  the  cave  on 
the  south,  and  over  the  fields  and  through  all  the 
woods  between.  They  explored  both  banks  of 
the  river,  the  islands,  and  the  deep  wilderness  of 
the  Illinois  shore.     They  could  run  like  turkeys 
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and  swim  like  ducks;  they  could  handle  a  boat  as 
if  born  in  one.  No  orchard  or  melon-patch  was 
entirely  safe  from  them.  No  dog  or  slave  patrol 
was  so  watchful  that  they  did  not  sooner  or  later 
elude  it.  They  borrowed  boats  with  or  without 
the  owners'  consent— it  did  not  matter. 

Most  of  their  expeditions  were  harmless 
enough.  They  often  cruised  up  to  Turtle  Island, 
about  two  miles  above  Hannibal,  and  spent  the 
day  feasting.  There  were  quantities  of  turtles 
and  their  eggs  there,  and  mussels,  and  plenty  of 
fish.  Fishing  and  swimming  were  their  chief 
pastimes,  with  incidental  raiding,  for  adventure. 
Bear  Creek  was  their  swimming-place  by  day, 
and  the  river-front  at  nightfall,  a  favorite  spot 
being  where  the  railroad-bridge  now  ends.  It 
was  a  good  distance  across  to  the  island  where,  in 
the  book,  Tom  Sa7vycr  musters  his  pirate  band, 
and  where  later  Hiick  found  Nigger  Jim,  but 
quite  often  in  the  evening  they  swam  across  to  it, 
and  when  they  had  frolicked  for  an  hour  or  more 
on  the  sand-bar  at  the  head  of  the  island,  they 
would  swim  back  in  the  dusk,  breasting  the 
strong,  steady  Mississippi  current  without  ex- 
haustion or  dread.  They  could  swim  all  day, 
those  little  scamps,  and  seemed  to  have  no  fear. 
Once  during  his  boyhood,  Sam  Clemens  swam 
across  to  the  Illinois  side,  then  turned  and  swam 
back  again  without  landing. 
a  distance  of  at  least  two 
miles,  as  he  had  to  go.  He 
was  seized  with  a  cramp  on 
the  return  trip.  His  legs  be- 
came useless,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  the  remain- 
ing distance  with  his  arms. 

The  adventures  of  Sam 
Clemens  and  his  comrades 
would  fill  several  books  of 
the  size  of  "Tom  Sawyer." 
Many  of  them  are  of  course 
forgotten  now,  but  those  still 
remembered  show  that  Mark 
Twain  had  plenty  of  real  ma- 
terial. 

It  was  not  easy  to  get 
money  in  those  days,  and  the 
boys  were  often  without  it. 
Once  "Huck"  Blankenship 
had  the  skin  of  a  coon  he  had  captured,  and 
offered  to  sell  it  to  raise  capital.  At  Selms's 
store  on  Wild  Cat  Corner  the  coonskin  would 
bring  ten  cents.  But  this  was  not  enough.  The 
boys  thought  of  a  plan  to  make  it  bring  more. 
Selms's  back  window  was  open,  and  the  place 
where  he  kept  his  pelts  was  pretty  handy.  Huck 
went  around  to  the  front  door  and  sold  the  skin 


for  ten  cents  to  Selms,  who  tossed  it  back  on  the 
pile.  Then  Huck  came  back  and,  after  waiting 
a  reasonable  time,  crawled  in  the  open  window, 
got  the  coonskin  and  sold  it  to  Selms  again.  The 
boys  did  this  several  times  that  afternoon,  and 
the  capital  of  the  band  grev\'.  But  at  last  John 
Pierce,  Selms's  clerk,  said  : 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Selms,  there  "s  something 
wrong  about  this.  That  boy  has  been  selling  us 
coonskins  all  the  afternoon." 

Selms  went  back  to  his  pile  of  pelts.  There 
were  several  sheepskins,  but  only  one  coonskin  — 
the  one  he  had  that  moment  bought. 

Selms  himself,  in  after  years,  used  to  tell  this 
story  as  a  great  joke. 

One  of  the  boys'  occasional  pastimes  was  to 
climb  Holliday's  Hill  and  roll  down  big  stones, 
to  frighten  the  people  who  were  driving  by.  Hol- 
liday's Hill  above  the  road  was  steep;  a  stone 
once  started  would  go  plunging  downward  and 
bound  across  the  road  with  the  deadly  momentum 
of  a  bomb.  The  boys  would  get  a  stone  poised, 
then  wait  until  they  saw  a  team  approaching,  and. 


MK.  SELMS    l'LIiCH.\SES   A    COONSKIN. 

calculating  the  distance,  would  give  the  boulder  a 
start.  Dropping  behind  the  bushes,  they  would 
watch  the  sudden  effect  upon  the  party  below  as 
the  great  missile  shot  across  the  road  a  few  yards 
before  them.  This  was  huge  sport,  but  they  car- 
ried it  too  far.  For,  at  last,  they  planned  a  grand 
climax  that  would  surpass  anything  before  at- 
tempted in  the  stone-rolling  line. 
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A  monstrous  boulder  was  lying  up  there  in  the 
right  position  to  go  down  hill,  once  started.  It 
would  be  a  glorious  thing  to  see  that  great  stone 
go  smashing  down  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in 
front  of  some  peaceful-minded  countryman  jog- 
ging along  the  road.  Quarrymen  had  been  get- 
ting out  rock  not  far  away  and  had  left  their 
picks  and  shovels  handy.  The  boys  borrowed  the 
tools  and  went  to  work  to  undermine  the  big 
stone.  They  worked  at  it  several  hours.  If  their 
parents  had  asked  them  to  work  like  that,  they 
would  have  thought  they  were  being  killed. 

Finally,  while  they  were  still  digging,  the  big 
stone  suddenly  got  loose  and  started  down.  They 
were  not  ready  for  it  at  all.  Nobody  was  coming 
but  an  old  colored  man  in  a  cart ;  their  sjilendid 
stone  was  going  to  be  wasted. 

One  could  hardly  call  it  wasted,  however ;  they 
had  ]ilanncd  for  a  thrilling  result,  and  there  was 


rcr  rolled  down. 


certainly  thrill  enough  while  it  lasted.  In  the 
first  place  the  stone  nearly  caught  Will  Bowcn 
when  it  started.  John  Briggs  had  that  moment 
quit  digging  and  handed  Will  the  pick.  Will  was 
about  to  take  his  turn  when  Sam  Clemens  leaped 
aside  with  a  yell. 

"Look  out,  boys,  she  "s  coming  !" 

.She  came.  The  huge  boulder  kept  to  the 
ground  at  first,  then,  gathering  momentum  it  went 
bounding  into  the  air.  About  half  way  down  the 
hill  it  struck  a  sapling  and  cut  it  clean  off.  This 
turned  its  course  a  little  and  the  negro  in  the 
cart,  hearing  the  noise  and  seeing  the  great  mass 
come  crashing  in  his  direction,  made  a  wild 
effort  to  whip  up  his  horse. 

The  boys  watched  their  bomb  with  growing  in- 
terest. It  was  headed  straight  for  the  negro. 
also  for  a  cooper-shop  across  the  road.     It  made 


longer  leaps  with  every  bound,  and,  wherever  it 
struck,  fragments  and  dust  would  tly.  The  shop 
happened  to  be  empty,  but  the  rest  of  the  catas- 
trophe would  call  for  close  investigation.  They 
wanted  to  fly,  but  they  could  not  move  until  they 
saw  the  rock  land.  It  was  making  mighty  leaps, 
now,  and  the  terrified  negro  had  managed  to  get 
exactly  in  its  path.  The  boys  stood  holding  their 
breath,  their  mouths  open. 

Then  suddenly  they  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes:  a  little  way  above  the  road  the  boulder 
struck  a  projection,  made  one  mighty  leap  into 
the  air,  sailed  clear  over  the  negro  and  his  mule 
and  landed  in  the  soft  dirt  beyond  the  road,  only 
a  fragment  striking  the  shop,  damaging  but  not 
wrecking  it.  Half  buried  in  the  ground,  the 
great  stone  lay  there  for  nearly  forty  years :  then 
it  was  I)roken  up.  It  was  the  last  rock  the  boys 
Nearly  sixty  years  later,  John 
Briggs  and  Mark  Twain 
walked  across  Holliday's  Hill 
and  looked  down  toward  the 
river  road.  Mark  'i'wain 
said : 

"It  was  a  mighty  good 
thing,  John,  that  stone  acted 
the  way  it  did.  We  might 
have  had  to  pay  a  fancy 
price  for  that  old  darky— I 
can  see  him  yet." ' 

It  can  be  no  harm.  now.  to 
confess  that  the  boy  Sam 
I  lemens— a  pretty  small  boy, 
I  good  deal  less  than  twelve 
,Lt  the  time  and  by  no  means 
large  for  his  years— was  the 
leader  of  this  luihallowed 
l)and.  In  any  case,  truth  re- 
quires this  admission.  If  the 
hand  had  a  leader  it  was  Sam,  just  as  it  was 
Tom  Sa'ii'ycr  in  the  book.  They  were  always 
ready  to  listen  to  him— they  would  even  stop  fish- 
ing to  do  that— and  to  follow  his  plans.  They 
looked  to  him  for  ideas  and  direction,  and  he 
gloried  in  being  a  leader  and  showing  off.  just  as 
Tout  did  in  the  book.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that 
in  those  far-off  barefoot  days  he  could  not  have 
looked  down  the  years  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  splendid  destiny. 

But  of  literary  fame  he  could  never  have 
dreamed.  The  chief  ambition— the  "permanent 
ambition"  —  of  every  Hannibal  boy  was  to  be  a 
jiilot.  The  pilot  in  his  splendid  glass  perch  with 
his   supreme   power   and   princely   salary   was   to 

1  John  Briggs  died  in  1907;  earlier  in  the  same  year  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  spent  an  afternoon  with  him  and 
obtained  from  him  most  of  the  material  for  this  chapter. 
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them  the  noblest  of  all  human  creatures.  An  elder 
Bowen  boy  was  already  a  pilot,  and  when  he 
came  home,  as  he  did  now  and  then,  his  person 
seemed  almost  too  sacred  to  touch.  Next  to  being 
a  pilot,  Sam  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  pirate, 
or  a  bandit,  or  a  trapper-scout— something  gor- 
geous and  awe  inspiring,  where  his  word,  his  nod 
would  still  be  law.  The  river  kept  his  river 
ambition  always  fresh,  and  with  the  cave  and  the 
forest  round  about  helped  him  to  imagine  those 
other  things. 

The  cave  was  the  joy  of  his  heart.  It  was  a 
real  cave,  not  merely  a  hole,  but  a  marvel  of  deep 
passages  and  vaulted  chambers  that  led  back  into 
the  bluffs  and  far  down  into  the  earth,  even  below 
the  river,  some  said.  Sam  Clemens  never  tired 
of  the  cave.  He  was  willing  any  time  to  quit 
fishing,  or  swimming,  or  melon-hunting  for  the 
three-mile  walk,  or  pull,  that  brought  them  to  its 
mystic  door.  With  its  long  corridors,  its  royal 
chambers  hung  with  stalactites,  its  remote  hiding- 
places,  it  was  exactly  suitable,  Sam  thought,  to 
be  the  lair  of  an  outlaw,  and  in  it  he  imagined 
and  carried  out  adventures  which  his  faithful 
followers  may  not  always  have  understood, 
though  enjoying  them  none  the  less  for  that  rea- 
son. 

In  '"Tom  Sawyer,"  Indian  Joe  dies  in  the  cave. 
He  did  not  die  there  in  real  life,  but  was  lost 
there  once  and  was  half  starved  when  they  found 
him.  He  was  not  as  bad  as  painted  in  the  book, 
though  he  was  dissolute  and  accounted  danger- 
ous; and  when  one  night  he  died  in  reality,  there 
came  a  thunder-storm  so  terrific  that  Sam  Clem- 
ens at  home  in  bed  was  certain  that  Satan  had 
come  in  person  for  the  half-breed's  soul.  He 
covered  his  head  and  said  his  prayers  with  fear- 
ful anxiety  lest  the  evil  one  might  decide  to  save 
another  trip  by  taking  him  along  then. 


The  treasure-digging  adventure  in  the  book 
had  this  foundation  in  fact :  It  was  said  that  two 
French  trappers  had  once  buried  a  chest  of  gold 
about  two  miles  above  Hannibal,  and  that  it  was 
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still  there.  Tom  Blankenship  (Hack)  one  morn- 
ing said  he  had  dreamed  just  where  the  treasure 
was,  and  that  if  the  boys  — Sam  Clemens  and  John 
Briggs— would   go   with   him   and   help   dig,   he 
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would  divide.  The  boys  had  great  faith  in 
dreams,  especially  in  Tom's  dreams.  They  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  place  with  some  shovels  and  picks, 
and  he  showed  them  just  where  to  dig.  Then  he 
sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  jiawpaw  bush  and 
gave  orders. 

They  dug  nearly  all  day.  Hiick  did  n't  dig  any 
himself,  because  he  had  done  the  dreaming,  which 
was  his  share.  They  did  n't  find  the  treasure 
that  day,  and  next  morning  they  took  two  long 
iron  rods  to  push  and  drive  into  the  ground  until 
they  should  strike  something.  They  struck  a 
number  of  things,  but  when  they  dug  down,  it 
was  never  the  money  they  found.  That  night  the 
boys  said  they  would  n't  dig  any  more. 

But  Hiick  had  another  dream.  He  dreamed 
the  gold  was  exactly  under  the  little  pawpaw- 
tree.  This  sounded  so  circumstantial  that  they 
went  back  and  dug  another  day.  It  was  hot 
weather,  too,  August,  and  that  night  they  were 
nearly  dead.  Even  Hiick  gave  it  up  then.  He 
said  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  way 
they  dug. 

This  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  treasure  in- 
cident in  the  book,  but  it  shows  us  what  respect 
the  boys  had  for  the  gifts  of  the  ragamuffin  orig- 
inal of  Hack  Finn.  Tom  Blankcnship's  brother 
Ben  was  also  used,  and  very  importantly,  in  the 
creation  of  our  beloved  Huck.  Ben  was  consid- 
erably older,  but  certainly  no  more  reputable, 
than  Tom.  He  tormented  the  smaller  boys  and 
they  had  little  love  for  him.  \'et  somewhere  in 
Ben  Blankcnship's  nature  there  was  a  fine,  gen- 
erous strain  of  humanity  that  provided  Mark 
Twain  with  that  immortal  episode— the  shelter- 
ing of  Nigger  Jim.    This  is  the  real  story: 

A  slave  ran  off  from  Monroe  County,  Missouri, 
and  got  across  the  river  into  Illinois.  Ben  used 
to  fish  and  hunt  over  there  in  the  swamps,  and 
one  day  found  him.  It  was  considered  a  most 
worthy  act  in  those  days  to  return  a  runaway 
slave ;  in  fact  it  was  a  crime  not  to  do  it.  Besides, 
there  was  for  this  one  a  reward  of  fifty  dollars— 
a  fortune  to  ragged,  outcast  Ben  Blankenship. 
That  money  and  the  honor  he  could  acquire  must 
have  been  tempting  to  the  waif,  but  it  did  not 
outweigh  his  human  sympathy.  Instead  of  giving 
him  up  and  claiming  the  reward,  Ben  kept  the 
runaway  over  there  in  the  marshes  all  summer. 
The  negro  fished,  and  Ben  carried  him  scraps  of 
other  food.  Then,  by  and  by,  the  facts  leaked 
out.  Some  wood-choppers  went  on  a  hunt  for  the 
fugitive  and  chased  him  to  what  was  called 
"Bird  Slough."  There,  trying  to  cross  a  mass  of 
driftwood,  he  was  drowned. 

Huck's  struggle  in  the  book  is  between  con- 
science and  the  law  on  one  side  and  deep  human 


sympathy  on  the  other.  Ben  Blankcnship's  strug- 
gle, supposing  there  was  one,  would  be  between 
sympathy  and  the  offered  reward.  Neither  con- 
science nor  law  would  trouble  him.  It  was  his 
native  humanity  that  made  him  shelter  the  run- 
aw'ay,  and  it  must  have  been  strong  and  genuine 
to  make  him  resist  the  lure  of  the  fifty  dollar 
prize. 

Ministers  and  deacons  did  not  prophesy  well 
for  Sam  Clemens  and  his  mad  companions.  They 
spoke  feelingly  of  state  prison  and  the  gallows. 
But  the  boys  were  a  disappointing  lot.  Will 
Bowen  became  a  fine  river-pilot.  Will  Pitts  was 
in  due  time  a  leading  merchant  and  bank  presi- 
dent. John  Briggs  grew  into  a  w'ell-to-do  and 
highly  respected  farmci".  Huck  F/»»  — which  is 
to  say,  Tom  Blankenship  —  died  an  honored  citi- 
zen and  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  western  town. 
As  for  Sam  Clemens,  we  shall  see  what  he  be- 
came as  the  chapters  pass. 

ClLM'TEK    \'I 
CLOSING   SCII(KII.-llAV,>^ 

S.\.M  was  at  Mr.  Cross's  school  on  the  Square  in 
due  time,  and  among  the  pupils  were  companions 
that  appealed  to  his  gentler  side.  There  were  the 
RoBards  boys— George,  the  best  Latin  scholar, 
and  John,  who  always  won  the  good-conduct 
medal  and  would  one  day  make  all  the  other  boys 
envious  by  riding  away  with  his  father  to  Cali- 
fornia, his  curls  of  gold  blowing  in  the  wind. 

There  was  Buck  Brown,  a  rival  speller,  and 
John  (iarth,  who  would  marry  little  Helen  Ker- 
clieval,  and  Jinnny  MacDaniel,  whom  it  was  well 
to  know  because  his  father  kept  a  pastry-shop 
and  he  used  to  bring  cakes  and  candy  to  school. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  girls.  Bettie 
Ormsley,  Artemisia  Briggs,  and  Jennie  Brady 
were  among  the  girls  he  remembered  in  later 
years,  and  Mary  Miller,  who  was  nearly  double 
his  age  and  broke  his  heart  by  getting  married 
one  day,  a  thing  he  had  not  expected  at  all. 

Vet  through  it  all  he  a|)pears,  like  Tom  Saivycr. 
to  have  had  one  faithful  sweetheart.  In  the  book 
it  is  Becky  Thatcher— in  real  life  she  was  Laura 
Hawkins.  The  Clemens  and  Hawkins  families 
lived  oi)posite,  and  the  children  were  early  ac- 
quainted. The  "Black  Avenger  of  the  Spanish 
Main'  was  very  gentle  when  he  was  playing  at 
house-building  with  little  Laura,  and  once,  when 
he  dropped  a  brick  on  her  finger,  he  cried  the 
louder  and  longer  of  the  two. 

For  he  was  a  tender-hearted  boy.  He  would 
never  abuse  an  animal,  except  when  his  tendency 
to  mischief  ran  away  with  him,  as  in  the  "pain- 
killer" incident.     He  had  a  real  passion  for  cats. 
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Ivach  summer  he  carried  his  cat  to  the  farm  in  a 
basket,  and  it  always  had  a  place  by  him  at  the 
tal)le.  He  loved  flowers— not  as  a  boy-botanist  or 
gardener,  but  as  a  companion  who  understood 
their  thoughts.  He  pitied  dead  leaves  and  dry 
weeds  because  their  lives  were  ended  and  they 
would  never  know  summer  again  or  grow  glad 
with  another  spring.  Even  in  that  early  time  he 
had  that  deeper  sympathy  which  one  day  would 
offer  comfort  to  humanity  and  make  every  man 
his  friend. 

But  we  are  drifting  away  from  Sam  Clemens's 
school-days.  They  will  not  trouble  us  much 
longer  now.  More  than  anything  in  the  world 
Sam  detested  school,  and  he  made  any  excuse  to 
get  out  of  going.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  why, 
unless  it  was  the  restraint  and  the  hours  of  con- 
finement. 

The  Square  in  Hannibal,  where  stood  the 
school  of  Mr.  Cross,  was  a  grove  in  those  days 
with  plum  trees  and  hazel  bushes  and  grape  vines. 
When  spring  came,  the  children  gathered  flowers 
at  recess,  climbed  trees,  and  swung  in  the  vines. 
It  was  a  happy  place  enough,  only— it  was  school. 
To  Sam  Clemens,  the  spelling-bee  every  Friday 
afternoon  was  the  one  thing  that  made  it  worth 
while.  Sam  was  a  leader  at  spelling— it  was  one 
of  his  gifts;  he  could  earn  compliments  even  from 
Air.  Cross,  whose  name,  it  would  seem,  was  re- 
garded as  descriptive.  Once,  highly  inspired, 
Sam  wrote  on  his  slate  : 

Cross  by  name  and  Cross  by  nature, 
Cross  junii)ed  over  an  Irish  potater. 

John  Briggs  thought  this  a  great  effort  and  urged 
the  author  to  write  it  on  the  blackboard  at  noon. 
Sam  hesitated. 

"Oh,  pshaw  !"  said  John,  "/  would  n't  be  afraid 
to  do  it." 

"I  dare  you  to  do  it."  said  Sam. 

This  was  enough.  While  Mr.  Cross  was  at 
dinner,  John  wrote  in  a  large  hand  the  fine 
couplet.  The  teacher  returned  and  called  the 
school  to  order.  He  looked  at  the  blackboard, 
then  searchingly  at  John  Briggs.  The  handwrit- 
ing was  familiar. 

"Did  you  do  that?"  he  asked  ominously. 

It  was  a  time  for  truth. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  John. 

"Come  here  !"  And  John  came  and  paid  hand- 
somely for  his  publishing  venture.  Sam  Clemens 
expected  that  the  author  would  be  called  for 
next ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Cross  had  exhausted  him- 
self on  John.  Sam  did  not  often  escape.  His 
back  kept  fairly  warm  from  one  "f railing"  to  the 
next. 

Yet  he  usually  wore  one  of  the  two  medals 
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offered  in  that  school  — the  medal  for  spelling. 
Once  he  lost  it  by  leaving  the  first  "r"  out  of 
February.  Laura  Hawkins  was  on  the  floor 
against  him,  and  he  was  a  gallant  boy.  If  it  had 
only  been  Buck  Brown  he  would  have  spelt  that 
and  all  the  other  months  backwards,  to  show  off. 
There  were  moments  of  triumph  that  almost 
made  school  worth  while ;  the  rest  of  the  time  it 
was  prison  and  servitude. 

But  then  one  day  came  freedom.  Judge  Clem- 
ens, who,  in  spite  of  misfortune,  had  never  lost 
faith  in  humanity,  endorsed  a  large  note  for  a 
neighbor  and  was  obliged  to  pay  it.  Once  more 
all  his  property  was  taken  away.  Only  a  few 
scanty  furnishings  were  rescued  from  the  wreck. 
A  St.  Louis  cousin  saved  the  home,  but  the  Clem- 
ens family  could  not  afford  to  live  in  it.  They 
moved  across  the  street  and  joined  housekeejiing 
with  another  family. 

Judge  Clemens  had  one  hope  left.  He  was 
candidate  for  the  clerkshij)  of  the  surrogate 
court,  a  good  office,  and  believed  his  election  sure. 
His  business  misfortunes  had  aroused  wide  sym- 
pathy. He  took  no  chances,  however,  and  made 
a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  district,  regard- 
less of  the  weather,  probably  undermining  his 
health.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  and 
rejoiced  that  his  worries  were  now  at  an  end. 
They  were,  indeed,  over.  At  the  end  of  February 
he  rode  to  the  county-seat  to  take  the  oath  of 
office.  He  returned  through  a  drenching  storm 
and  reached  home  nearly  frozen.  Pneumonia  set 
in,  and  a  few  days  later  he  was  dying.  His  one 
comfort  now  was  the  Tennessee  land.  He  said 
it  would  make  them  all  rich  and  ba]i]iy.  Once  he 
whispered : 

■"Cling  to  the  land  ;  cling  to  the  land  and  wait. 
Let  nothing  beguile  it  away  from  you." 

He  was  a  man  who  had  rarely  displayed  affec- 
tion for  his  children.  But  presently  he  beckoned 
to  Pamela,  now  a  lovely  girl  of  nineteen,  and, 
putting  his  arm  around  her  neck,  kissed  her  for 
the  first  time  in  years. 

"Let  me  die,"  he  said. 

He  did  not  speak  again.  A  little  more,  and  his 
worries  had  ended.  The  hard  struggle  of  an  up- 
right, impractical  man  had  come  to  a  close.  This 
was  in  March,  1847.  John  Clemens  had  lived 
less  than  forty-nine  years. 

The  children  were  dazed.  They  had  loved  their 
father  and  honored  his  nobility  of  purpose.  The 
boy  Sam  was  overcome  with  remorse.  He  re- 
called his  wildness  and  disobedience,  a  thousand 
things  trifling  enough  at  the  time,  but  heart- 
breaking now.  Boy  and  man,  Samuel  Clemens 
was  never  spared  by  remorse.  Leading  him  into 
the  room  where  his  father  lay,  his  mother  said 


some  comforting  words  and  asked  him  to  make 
her  a  promise.  He  flung  himself  into  her  arms, 
sobbing: 

"I  will  promise  anything,  if  you  won't  make  me 
go  to  school !    Anything  !" 

After  a  moment  his  mother  said : 

"No,  Sammy,  you  need  not  go  to  school  any 
more.  Only  promise  me  to  be  a  better  boy.  Prom- 
ise not  to  break  my  heart !" 

He  gave  his  promise  to  be  faithful  and  indus- 
trious and  upright,  like  his  father.  Such  a  prom- 
ise was  a  serious  matter,  and  Sam  Clemens,  un- 
derneath all,  was  a  serious  lad.  He  would  not 
be  twelve  until  November,  but  his  mother  felt 
that  he  would  keep  his  word. 

Orion  Clemens  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
was  receiving  a  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week- 
high  wages  for  those  days— out  of  which  he 
could  send  three  dollars  weekly  to  the  family. 
Pamela,  who  played  the  guitar  and  piano  very 
well,  gave  music  lessons,  and  so  helped  the  fam- 
ily fund.  Pamela  Clemens,  the  original  of  Cousin 
Mary  in  "Tom  Sawyer,"  was  a  sweet  and  noble 
girl.  Henry  was  too  young  to  work,  but  Sam  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  named  .\ment,  who  had 
recently  moved  to  Haimibal  and  bought  a  weekly 
paper,  "The  Courier."  Sam  agreed  with  his 
mother  that  the  printing  trade  offered  a  chance 
for  further  education  without  attending  school, 
and  then,  some  day.  there  might  be  wages. 

Cll.M'TEK   \'1I 
THE    .M'l'KENTICE 

The  terms  of  Samuel  Clemens's  apprenticeship 
were  the  usual  thing  for  that  day:  board  and 
clothes— "more  board  than  clothes,  and  not  much 
of  either,''  Mark  Twain  used  to  say. 

"I  was  sujjposed  to  get  two  suits  of  clothes  a 
year,  but  I  did  n't  get  them.  I  got  one  suit  and 
took  the  rest  out  in  Ament's  old  garments,  which 
did  n't  fit  me  in  any  noticeable  way.  I  was  only 
about  half  as  big  as  he  was,  and  when  I  had  on 
one  of  his  shirts,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  on  a  circus- 
tent.  I  had  to  turn  the  trousers  up  to  my  ears  to 
make  them  short  enough." 

Another  apprentice,  a  huge  creature  named 
Wales  McCormick,  was  so  large  that  Ament's 
clothes  were  much  too  small  for  him.  The  two 
apprentices,  fitted  out  with  their  employer's  cast- 
oft'  garments,  were  amusing  enough,  no  doubt. 
Sam  and  Wales  ate  in  the  kitchen  at  first,  but 
later  at  the  family  table  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ament  and  Pet  McMurry,  a  journeyman  printer. 
McMurry  was  a  happy  soul,  as  one  could  almost 
guess  from  his  name.  He  had  traveled  far  and 
learned  much.    What  the  two  apprentices  did  not 
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already  know,  Pet  McMurry  could  teach  them. 
Sam  Clemens  had  promised  to  be  a  good  boy,  and 
he  was  so,  by  the  standards  of  boyhood.  He  was 
industrious,  regular  at  his  work,  quick  to  learn, 
kind  and  truthful.  Angels  could  hardly  be  more 
than  that  in  a  printing  office.  But  when  food 
was  scarce,  even  an  angel— a  young  printer-angel 
—could  hardly  resist  slipping  downi  the  cellar 
stairs  at  night  for  raw  potatoes,  onions,  and  ap- 
ples, which  they  cooked  in 
the  office,  where  the  boys 
slept  on  a  pallet  on  the  floor. 
Wales  had  a  wonderful  way 
of  cooking  a  potato  which 
his  fellow-apprentice  never 
forgot. 

How  one  wishes  for  a  pho- 
tograph of  Sam  Clemens  at 
that  period !  But  in  those 
days  there  were  only  da- 
guerreotypes, and  they  were 
expensive  things.  There  is 
a  letter  though,  written  long 
afterward  by  Pet  McMurry 
to  Mark  Twain,  which  con- 
tains this  paragraph : 

''H  your  memory  extends 
so  far  back,  you  will  recall 
a  little  sandy-haired  boy  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  centurj- 
ago,  in  the  printing  office  at 
Hannibal  over  the  Britting-  - n- 

ham      drug-store,      mounted 

upon  a  little  box  at  the  case,  who  used  to  love 
to  sing  so  well  the  expression  of  the  poor  drunken 
man  who  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  'If  ever  I  get  up  again,  I  'II  stay  up  — 
if  I  kin.'  " 

And  with  this  portrait  we  must  be  content  —  we 
cannot  doubt  its  truth. 

Sam  was  soon  office  favorite  and  in  time  be- 
came chief  stand-by.  When  he  had  been  at  the 
work  a  year,  he  could  set  type  accurately,  run  the 
job  press  to  the  tune  of  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  he 
had  charge  of  the  circulation.  That  is  to  say,  he 
carried  the  papers— a  mission  of  real  importance, 
for  a  long  sagging  span  of  telegraph-wire  had 
reached  across  the  river  to  Hannibal,  and  Mexi- 
can war  news  delivered  hot  from  the  front  gave 
the  messenger  a  fine  prestige. 

He  even  did  editing,  of  a  kind.  That  is  to  say. 
when  Ament  was  not  in  the  office  and  copy  was 
needed,  Sam  hunted  him  up,  explained  the  situ- 
ation, and  saw  that  the  necessary  matter  was 
produced.  He  was  not  ambitious  to  write— not 
then.  He  wanted  to  be  a  journeyman  printer, 
like   Pet,  and  travel  and  see  the  world.     Some- 


times he  thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  clown,  or 
"end  man"'  in  a  minstrel  troupe.  Once  for  a 
week  he  served  as  subject  for  a  traveling  hyp- 
notist and  was  dazzled  by  his  success. 

But  he  stuck  to  printing  and  rapidly  became  a 
neat,  capable  workman.  Anient  gave  him  a  daily 
task,  after  which  he  was  free.  Bj-  three  in  the 
afternoon  he  was  likely  to  finish  his  stint.  Then 
he  was  off  for  the  river  or  the  cave,  joining  his 
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old  comrades.  Or  perhaps  lie  would  go  with 
Laura  Hawkins  to  gather  wild  columbine  on  the 
high  cliff  above  the  river,  known  as  Lovers'  Leap. 
When  winter  came  these  two  sometimes  went  to 
Bear  Creek,  skating:  or  together  they  attended 
parties,  where  the  old-fashioned  games  "Ring- 
around-Rosy"  anil  ''Dusty  Miller"  were  the  chief 
amusements. 

In  "The  Gilded  Age,"  Laura  Hazckins  at  twelve 
is  pictured  "with  her  dainty  hands  propped  into 
the  ribbon-bordered  pockets  of  her  apron  .  .  . 
a  vision  to  warm  the  coldest  heart  and  bless  and 
cheer  the  saddest."  That  was  the  real  Laura, 
though  her  story  in  that  book  in  no  way  resem- 
bles the  reality. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  may  be  looked  back  upon  now  as  a 
turning-point  in  .Samuel  Clemens's  life.  Coming 
home  from  the  office  one  afternoon,  he  noticed  a 
square  of  paper  being  swept  along  by  the  wind. 
He  saw  that  it  was  printed  — was  interested  pro- 
fessionally in  seeing  what  it  was  like.  He  chased 
the  flying  scrap  and  overtook  it.  It  was  a  leaf 
from  some  old  history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  pic- 
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tured  the  hard  lot  of  the  ''maid"  in  the  tower  at 
Rouen,  reviled  and  mistreated  by  her  ruffian  cap- 
tors. There  were  some  paragraphs  of  descrip- 
tion, the  rest  was  pitiful  dialogue. 

Sam  had  never  heard  of  Joan  before— he  knew 
nothing  of  history.  He  was  no  reader.  Orion 
was  fond  of  books,  and  Pamela:  even  little  Henry 
had  read  more  than  Sam.  But  now,  as  he  read, 
there  awoke  in  him  a  deep  feeling  of  pity  and 
indignation,  and  with  it  a  longing  to  know  more 
of  the  tragic  story.  It  was  an  interest  that  would 
last  his  life  through,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
find  expression  in  one  of  the  rarest  books  ever 
written. 

The  first  result  was  that  Sam  began  to  read. 
He  hunted  up  everything  he  could  find  on  the 
subject  of  Joan,  and  from  that  went  into  French 
history  in  general  —  indeed,  into  history  of  every 
kind.  Samuel  Clemens  had  suddenly  become  a 
reader— almost  a  student.  He  even  began  the 
study  of  languages,  German  and  Latin,  but  was 
not  able  to  go  on  for  lack  of  time  and  teachers. 

He  became  a  hater  of  tyranny,  a  champion  of 
the  weak.  Watching  a  game  of  marbles  or  tops, 
he  would  remark  to  some  offender  in  his  slow 
drawling  way : 

"You  must  n't  cheat  that  boy." 

.\nd  the  cheating  stopped,  or  trouble  followed. 

ClI.Vl'TEK  \TII 

Orion's  p.\per 

A  H.'\NNin.\L  paper,  the  "Journal,"  was  for  sale 
under  a  mortgage  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
Orion  Clemens,  returning  from  St.  Louis,  bor- 
rowed the  money  and  bought  it.  Sam's  two  years' 
apprenticeship  with  .Vment  had  been  completed, 
and  Orion  felt  that  together  they  could  carry  on 
the  paper  and  win  success.  Henry  Clemens,  now 
eleven,  was  also  taken  out  of  school  to  learn  type- 
setting. 

Orion  was  a  better  printer  than  proprietor. 
Like  so  many  of  his  family,  he  was  a  visionary, 
gentle  and  credulous,  ready  to  follow  any  new 
idea.  Much  advice  was  offered  him,  and  he  tried 
to  follow  it  all. 

He  began  with  great  plans  and  energy.  He 
worked  like  a  slave  and  did  not  spare  the  others. 
The  paper  was  their  hope  of  success.  Sam,  espe- 
cially, was  driven.  There  were  no  more  free 
afternoons.  In  some  reminiscences  written  by 
Orion  Clemens  in  later  life,  he  said: 

"I  was  tyrannical  and  unjust  to  Sam.  He  was 
swift  and  clean  as  a  good  journeyman.  I  gave 
him  'takes.'  and  if  he  got  through  well,  I  be- 
grudged him  the  time  and  made  him  work  more.  " 

Orion  did  not  mean  to  be  unjust.     The  strug- 


gle against  opposition  and  debt  was  bitter.  He 
could  not  be  considerate. 

The  paper  for  a  time  seemed  on  the  road  to 
success,  but  Orion  worked  too  hard  and  tried  too 
many  .schemes.  His  enthusiasm  waned  and  most 
of  his  schemes  turned  out  poorly.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  "Journal"  was  on  the  down  grade. 

In  time,  when  the  need  of  money  became  great, 
Orion  made  a  trip  to  Tennessee  to  try  to  raise 
something  on  the  land  which  they  still  held  there. 
He  left  Sam  in  charge  of  the  paper,  and,  though 
its  proprietor  returned  empty-handed,  his  journey 
was  worth  while,  for  it  was  during  his  absence 
that  Samuel  Clemens  began  the  career  that  would 
one  day  make  him  Mark  Twain. 

Sam  had  concluded  to  edit  the  paper  in  a  way 
that  would  liven  up  the  circulation.  He  had 
never  written  anything  for  print,  but  he  believed 
he  knew  what  the  subscribers  wanted.  The  edi- 
tor of  a  rival  paper  had  been  crossed  in  love, 
and  was  said  to  have  tried  to  drown  himself. 
Sam  wrote  an  article  telling  all  the  history  of 
the  affair,  giving  names  and  details.  Then  on 
the  back  of  two  big  wooden  letters,  used  for  bill- 
l)rinting,  he  engraved  illustrations  of  the  victim 
wading  out  into  the  river,  testing  the  depth  of 
the  water  with  a  stick. 

ihe  paper  came  out,  and  the  demand  for  it 
kept  the  Washington  hand-press  busy.  The  in- 
jured editor  sent  word  that  he  was  coming  over 
to  thrash  the  whole  "Journal"  staff,  but  he  left 
town  instead,  for  the  laugh  was  too  general. 

Sam  also  wrote  a  poem  which  startled  orthodo.x 
readers.  Then  Orion  returned  and  reduced  him 
to  the  ranks.  In  later  years  Orion  saw  his  mis- 
take. 

"I  could  have  distanced  all  competitors,  even 
then,"  he  wrote,  "if  I  had  recognized  Sam's  abil- 
ity and  let  him  go  ahead,  merely  keeping  him 
from  offending  worthy  persons." 

Sam  was  not  discouraged.  He  liked  the  taste 
of  print.  He  sent  two  anecdotes  to  the  Phila- 
delphia ".Saturday  Evening  Post."  Both  were 
accepted  — without  payment  of  course  in  those 
days— and  when  they  appeared,  he  walked  on  air. 
This  was  in  1851.  Nearly  sixty  years  later  he 
said: 

"Seeing  them  in  i)rint  was  a  joy  which  rather 
exceeded  anything  in  that  line  1  have  ever  expe- 
rienced since." 

However,  he  wrote  nothing  further  for  the 
"Post."  Orion  printed  two  of  his  sketches  in  the 
"Journal,"  which  was  the  extent  of  his  eft'orts 
at  this  time.  None  of  this  early  work  has  been 
preserved.  Files  of  the  "Post"  exist,  but  the 
sketches  were  unsigned  and  could  hardly  be  iden- 
tified. 
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The  Hannibal  paper  dragged  along  from  year 
to  year.  Orion  could  pay  nothing  on  the  mort- 
gage—financial matters  becoming  always  worse. 
He  could  barely  supply  the  plainest  food  and 
clothing  for  the  family.  Sam  and  Henry  got  no 
wages,  of  course.  Then  real  disaster  came.  A 
cow  got  into  the  office  one  night,  upset  a  type- 
case,  and  ate  up  two  composition  rollers.  Some- 
what later  a  fire  broke  out  and  did  considerable 
damage.  There  was  partial  insurance,  with 
which  Orion  replaced  a  few  necessary  articles ; 
then  to  save  rent  he  moved  the  office  into  the 
front  room  of  the  home  on  Hill  Street,  where 
they  were  living  again  at  this  time. 

Samuel  Clemens,  however,  now  in  'lis  eigh- 
teenth year,  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  needed  in 
Hannibal.  He  was  a  capable  workman,  with  lit- 
tle to  do  and  no  reward.  Orion,  made  irritable 
by  his  misfortunes,  was  not  always  kind.  Pamela, 
who  meantime  had  married  well,  was  settled  in 
St.  Louis.  Sam  told  his  mother  that  he  would 
visit  Pamela  and  look  about  the  city.  There 
would  be  work  in  St.  Louis  — there  was  sure  to  be 
—and  at  good  wages. 

He  was  going  farther  than  St.  Louis,  but  he 
dared   not   tell    her.     Jane    Clemens,   consenting, 

( To  he 


sighed  as  she  put  together  his  scanty  belongings. 
Sam  was  going  away.  He  had  been  a  good  boy 
of  late  years,  but  her  faith  in  his  resisting  powers 
was  not  strong.  Presently  she  held  up  a  little 
Testament. 

"I  want  ycu  to  take  hold  of  the  other  end  of 
this,  Sam,"  she  said,  "and  make  me  a  promise." 

The  slim,  wiry  woman  of  forty-nine,  gray- 
eyed,  tender  and  resolute,  faced  the  fair-cheeked 
youth  of  seventeen,  his  eyes  as  piercing  and  un- 
wavering as  her  own.  How  much  alike  they 
were  ! 

"I  want  you,"  Jane  Clemens  said,  "to  repeat 
after  me,  Sam,  these  words:  I  do  solemnly  swear 
that  I  will  not  throw  a  card  or  drink  a  drop  of 
liquor  while  I  am  gone." 

He  repeated  the  vow  after  her,  and  she  kissed 
him. 

"RcmcmhcY  that,  Sam,  and  write  to  us,"  she 
said. 

"And  so."  writes  Orion,  "he  went  wandering 
in  search  of  that  comfort  and  advancement  and 
those  rewards  of  industry  which  he  had  failed 
to  find  where  I  was— gloomy,  taciturn,  and 
selfish.  I  not  only  missed  his  labor ;  we  all  missed 
his  abounding  activity  and  merriment." 
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THE  GREAT  WAR 

Eaulv  in  Octoljer.  after  loiijf  hesitation,  Bulgaria 
decided  to  cast  her  lot  with  (iermany  and  Aus- 
tria. Then  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  turned 
from  the  battle-fields  of  France  and  Russia  to 
Serbia ;  for,  as  soon  as  Bulgaria's  assistance  was 
secured,  the  Teutons,  with  an  army  said  to  com- 
])rise  400,000  men,  promptly  moved  across  the 
Danube  and  captured  Belgrade  and  other  Serbian 
cities.  The  Great  War  now  took  on  a  new  lease 
of  life.  The  Allies  rushed  troops  to  Serbia  with 
the  view  to  check  the  Teutons,  who  plainly  had 
started  out  to  cut  their  way  to  Constantinople. 

With  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  the  Bal- 
kans, the  world  began  to  see  more  clearly  than  it 
had  seen  before  that  one  of  the  great  prizes  for 
which  the  nations  are  contending  is  Constanti- 
nople. What  Germany  now  really  wants  most  is 
the  thing  .she  began  to  fight  for  when  a  few  weeks 
ago  she  crossed  into  Serbia  — an  undisputed,  un- 
obstructed path  to  Constantinople.  Give  her  this, 
and  she  plans  to  establish  railway  connections 
across  Asia  Minor  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  draw  to  herself  the  trade  of  the  Orient, 
the  commercial  prize  of  the  ages.  Great  Britain 
sees  that  if  she  allows  Germany  to  link  Berlin 
with  Constantinople,  British  trade  with  the 
Orient  will  suffer  incalculable  loss.  So  the  Eng- 
lish people  will  fight  w-ith  all  their  might  to  check 
the  advance  of  the  Teutons  in  the  Balkans.  Rus- 
sia likewise  will  see  her  plans  shattered  if  the 
Germans  reach  Constantinople.  Russia  hopes 
that,  when  the  war  is  over,  Constantinople  will 
be  freed  from  the  Turks,  and  that  Russian  trade 
will  have  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean.  So  it 
is  with  Russia  as  with  Great  Britain :  both  na- 
tions feel  that  they  must  do  their  utmost  to  pre- 
vent Germany  from  reaching  the  goal  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  is  why  there  was  so  much  ex- 
citement throughout  the  world  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  the  Balkans.    Men  knew  that  a 


struggle  for  the  greatest  of  all  commercial  prizes 
had  begun,  and  they  felt  that  the  struggle  would 
be  long  and  bitter. 

An  incident  of  the  month  served  to  reveal  how 
great  are  the  horrors  and  cruelties  of  war  even 
when  the  strife  is  between  civilized  nations.  Miss 
Fdith  Cavell  was  an  English  nurse  working 
among  the  soldiers  in  Belgium.  Out  of  humanity 
and  love  for  her  country  .she  assisted  imperiled 
soldiers  in  Brussels  to  escape  from  Belgium 
and  some  of  them  returned  later  to  the  ranks  of 
the  .Allies.  Her  offense  under  the  rules  of  the 
military  law  of  (lerman)'  is  punishable  by  death; 
.so,  having  been  tried  and  found  guilty,  she  was 
condemned  to  die.  /V  firing  .squad  of  German 
soldiers  was  ordered  to  carry  out  the  sentence, 
and  the  order  was  obeyed.  Under  so  strict  a 
military  system,  the  gates  of  mercy  are  closed 
against  woman  as  well  as  man.  If  rulers  con- 
templating an  appeal  to  arms  would  picture  in 
their  minds  the  horrors  and  cruelties  involved, 
if  they  would  recall  incidents  like  that  of  the 
shooting  of  Edith  Cavell— they  might  not  be  so 
ready  to  unchain  the  dogs  of  war.  Indeed,  they 
might  not  unchain  them  at  all. 

THE  RECOGNITION  OF  CARRANZA 

We  saw  in  the  last  number  of  The  Watch 
Tower  that  in  September  all  the  signs  pointed  to 
the  recognition  of  Carranza  as  the  official  head  of 
the  Mexican  Republic.  In  October  this  came  to 
pass;  our  own  Government  and  six  republics  of 
South  and  Central  America  formally  recognized 
\'enustiano  Carranza  as  the  "chief  executive" 
of  Mexico,  and  it  was  understood  that  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  other  European  countries 
would  soon  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
States.  The  reason  why  Carranza  was  given  the 
preference  over  Villa  and  others  was  that  he 
controlled  more  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  than 
any  other  leader  and  seemed  the  man  best  fitted 
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to  preserve  law  and  order  in  the  republic.  Villa 
was  still  in  arms  against  Carranza  but  appar- 
ently his  power  was  growing  less.  Indeed,  the 
followers  of  Villa  were  regarded  by  many  as 
outlaws  and  bandits  rather  than  representatives 
of  an  orderly  government. 

The  recognition  of  Carranza  was  really  a  mild 
form  of  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico. 
Having  chosen  to  favor  the  Carranza  faction,  the 
United  States  now  must  do  what  it  can  to  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  government  which  it  has 
recognized.  President  Wilson  has  already  issued 
a  proclamation  stopping  the  importation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Villa  and  the  other  enemies 
of  Carranza.  In  return  for  this  support,  our 
Government  will  expect  Carranza  to  protect  the 
lives  of  foreigners  in  Mexico  and  to  keep  peace 
along  the  Mexican  border.  If  Carranza  is  not 
able  to  do  this,  if  he  is  helpless  to  prevent  the 


CARRANZA  S    ARGUMENT    FOR    RECOGNITION. 

killing  of  Americans  and  other  foreigners  in 
Mexico,  and  if  he  cannot  check  the  raids  upon 
the  border,  what  will  our  Government  do  then  ? 
Will  it  still  be  possible  to  continue  the  policy  of 
"watchful  waiting"?  Does  the  recognition  of 
Carranza  mean  the  end  of  our  troubles  with  Mex- 
ico, or  does  it  mean  that  our  troubles  have  only 
begun  ? 

BETTER  TIMES  IN  THE 
LABOR  WORLD 

In  The  Watch  Tower  for  September  attention 
was  called  to  the  unrest  which  had  prevailed 
among  working-men  almost  everywhere  during 
the  summer.  During  the  fall  there  was  still  much 
turmoil  in  the  labor  world,  but  there  was  less 
lawlessness  and  violence  than  there  were  in  July 
and  August.    In  September  there  were  more  than 


150  strikes  involving  more  than  150,000  working- 
men.  Most  of  the  strikers  were  mechanics,  gar- 
ment-workers, street-railway  employees,  and  min- 
ers. But,  notwithstanding  this  unrest,  there  were 
plain  signs  of  improvement.  The  movement  to- 
ward shorter  hours  gained  strength  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  a  number  of  instances  employ- 
ers granted  an  eight-hour  day  without  the  em- 
ployees resorting  to  the  strike.  Then  there  were 
many  increases  in  wages.  More  than  200,000 
wage-earners  had  their  pay  increased,  while  there 
were  no  reports  of  wages  having  been  reduced. 
Still  another  sign  was  the  falling-off  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed.  Not  for  eight  years  past 
have  there  been  so  few  idle  men  as  there  were 
in  September  and  October.  These  favorable  con- 
ditions were,  of  course,  due  in  part  to  a  greater 
demand  for  labor,  for  in  many  lines  of  production 
there  were  calls  for  more  workers,  and  they  were 
also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  tide 
of  immigration  was  flowing  very  low  and 
few  foreigners  were  coming  in  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  seeking  jobs.  Already  the 
check  in  immigration  is  having  its  effect 
upon  our  industrial  life. 

THE  NEW  EDUCATION 

A  SURVEY  of  the  school  world  shows  that 
our  educational  system  is  undergoing  a 
change  that  will  cause  the  school  of  the 
future  to  be  strangely  different  from  the 
school  of  to-day.  In  the  past,  and  largely 
in  the  present,  too,  the  chief  aim  of  the 
teacher  has  been  to  train  the  pupil's  mind, 
and  in  this  training  the  text-book  has 
played  a  most  important  part.  Up  to  the 
present  time  in  almost  all  schools  it  has 
been  books,  books,  books.  But  recently 
the  educational  air  has  been  full  of  plans  for 
a  school  in  which  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
mind  shall  be  trained  and  in  which  machines 
will  be  as  important  as  books.  Unless  all  signs 
fail,  the  school  of  the  future  is  to  furnish 
the  pupil  with  a  vocational  education,  that  is, 
it  is  to  fit  him  for  some  vocation  or  occupa- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  chief  aim  of  our 
.schools  in  the  future  will  be  to  give  the  pupils 
a  trade  at  which  they  can  earn  a  living.  Pupils 
will  learn  while  they  are  in  school  the  things 
which  up  to  this  time  they  have  learned  outside 
after  their  school-days  were  over.  If  the  plans 
of  the  new  system  are  fully  carried  out,  the  pupil 
will  first  be  given  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  vocation  he  is  best  fitted  to  follow,  and  will 
then  be  trained  to  do  the  very  kind  of  work  which 
must  be  done  by  the  actual  worker  in  that  calling. 
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The  teachers  who  give  the  instruction  will  he 
themselves  thoroughly  trained  in  the  vocation  or 
trade  for  which  they  prepare 
their  pupils;  they  will  he 
accomplished  electricians,  car- 
penters, metal-workers,  print- 
ers, i)luml5ers,  weavers,  spin- 
ners, milliners,  seamstresses, 
cooks,  farmers,  housekeepers. 
Only  a  few^  thoroughly  or- 
ganized vocational  schools 
have  thus  far  heen  estab- 
lished, yet  all  over  the  country 
there  is  a  demand  for  the 
training  they  give,  and  in 
many  places  the  demand  is 
meeting  with  a  response. 
Gary,  Indiana,  has  become 
famous  for  the  wide  range  of 
vocational  guidance  which  is 
given  in  the  schools  of  that 
city,  and  many  of  the  schools 
of  New  York  City  are  undertaking  to  conduct 
their  work  after  the  fashion  of  the  (iary  schools. 
In  the  schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  those  of  Rochester,  New  York,  a  great  deal  of 
such  work  is  being  done.  But  more  significant 
than  the  efforts  of  individual  cities  are  the  laws 
which  are  being  passed  for  establishing  a  regular 
system  of  vocational  training.  In  Indiana  a  law- 
has  been  passed  which  makes  such  education  a 
fundamental  and  essential  feature  of  the  public 


school,  the  idea  of  the  law  being  that  every  boy 
and  girl  in  the  State  shall  be  fitted  for  some  form 
of  useful  manual  labor,  either  in  the  home,  or  on 
the  farm,  or  in  the  shop.  Laws  providing  for 
vocational  education  have  also  been  passed  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  W'iscon- 
sin,  and  Massachusetts. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  "new  education"? 
Why  are  these  vocational  schools  being  estab- 
lished? The  answer  is  easy  to  give:  they  are 
being  established  to  meet  new  industrial  needs. 
Every  leading  nation  is  fast  becomingagreat  work- 
shop in  which  goods  are  made  to  be  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  The  success  of  a  nation 
in  the  field  of  international  trade  depends  upon 
the  .skill  and  efficiency  of  the  workers  at  home. 
( iermany  has  made  wonderful  progress  as  a  com- 
mercial nation,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that 
her  success  has  been  largely  due  to  her  system  of 
vocational  training.  As  a  rule,  w-hen  a  boy  leaves 
a  German  school,  he  is  fitted  to  earn  his  living 
at  .some  ])articular  trade  which  he  has  learned 
while  at  school.  Other  nations,  the  United  States 
among  them,  are  beginning  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Germany  and  arc  planning  to  send  out 
from  the  schools  armies  of  workers  trained  for 
the  industrial  warfare  in  which  every  progressive 


nation  is  engaged.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
new  education;  this  is  why  we  are  hearing  so 
much  of  vocational  training. 

CORN  CLUBS  AND  PICx  CLUBS 

Ix  the  training  of  youths  for  the  vocation  of 
farming,  in  one  sense  the  most  important  of  all, 
our  Government  is  showing  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est.   Among  many  of  the  things  which  Uncle  Sam 
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is  doing  for  the  farmer,  one  of  the  most  useful 
is  the  instruction  which  he  is  giving  to  boys  in 
the  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  in  a  way  that  will 
yield  the  largest  results.  By  means  of  his  great 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  he  is 
organizing,  throughout  the 
country,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
young  people  to  become 
efficient  and  more  contented 
farmers  and  home-builders. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  are  conducted 
corn  clubs,  garden  clubs,  can- 
ning clubs,  sugar-beet  clubs, 
potato  clubs,  tomato  clubs, 
poultry  clubs,  pig  clubs, 
bread  clubs.  Altogether  these 
clubs  have  a  membership  of 


is  being  done  by  the  corn  clubs  and  the  pig  clubs. 
To  each  of  the  boys  belonging  to  the  corn  club 
there  is  given  a  small  plot  of  land— an  acre  or  a 
half  acre— to  till,  and  to  the  boy  who  raises  the 
most  corn  on  his  plot  is  given  a  prize,  provided 


THE  LARGE  PIG  ON  THE  RIGHT  WAs  KAI.sEU  BY  A  PIG- 
CLUB  BUY  AND  IS  6  MONTHS  OLU.  THE  SMALL  HOG 
WAS    RAISED    BY   THE    FATHER    AND    IS   2   YE.\RS   OLD. 


about  250,000.  The  clubs  are  often  formed  un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  or  of  some  of  the  teachers  under  him. 
but  the  practical  work  of  the  clubs  is  supervised 
by  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  .\griculture 
known  as  the  county  demonstration  agent.  There 
are  already  more  than  iioo  of  these  county 
agents  scattered  over  the  country,  and  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  Department  to  have  such  an  agent 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States.  Since  there 
are  about  3000  counties  altogether,  when  the  De- 
partment shall  have  completed  its  plans  it  will 
have  3000  agents  at  work  helping  farmers  to 
solve  the  problems  of  farm  life. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  clubs  which  have  been 
organized,  none  are  doing  more  useful  work  than 


JERRY  MOORE,  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  A  MEMBER  OF 
A  BOYS'  CORN  CLUE,  AND  PART  OF  HIS  228J< 
BUSHELS   OF    CORN    PRODUCED    ON    I    ACRE   IN    1910. 

not  by  the  Department,  but  by  bankers  or  mer- 
chants or  other  public-spirited  citizens  of  the 
community  in  which  the  boys  do  their  work.  The 
prizes  differ  in  kind.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
prizes  is  a  free  trip  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
Other  prizes  which  have  been  offered  are:  fifty 
dollars  in  gold;  a  first-class  bicycle;  a  double- 
barreled  shot-gun;  a  gold  watch;  a  fine  colt;  a 
fifteen-dollar  suit  of  clothes.  The  county  demon- 
stration agent  meets  members  of  the  club  at  the 
county  court-house  or  at  some  other  convenient 
place  and  tells  them  how  to  prepare  the  soil, 
what  kind  of  seed  to  select,  what  kind  of  ferti- 
lizers to  use,  when  to  plant,  how  to  cultivate,  etc. 
As  a  rule,  three  meetings  of  the  club  at  three 
different  times  in  the  year  are  sufficient  to  give 
the  boys  all  the  instruction  they  need.  The  results 
obtained  in  1914  by  boys  belonging  to  these  clubs 
are  astonishing.  Last  year  Earl  Zeller,  a  cham- 
pion club-boy  of  Iowa,  raised  on  an  acre  of  land 
139  bushels  of  corn  at  a  cost  of  $12.15.  Carl 
Graves,  of  Soso,  Mississippi,  raised  202  bushels 
at  a  cost  of  $29.29.  There  were  334  cases  in 
which  the  yield  was  one  hundred  bushels  or 
more.  How  very  big  these  yields  are  is  seen 
when  we  remember  that  the  average  farmer  is 
mighty  glad  to  raise  50  or  60  bushels  of  corn  to 
the  acre.  The  pig  clubs  have  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  complementing  the  work  of  the 
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corn  clubs.  At  the  pig  club  the  boy  learns  how 
to  sell  his  corn  to  the  best  advantage  by  feeding 
it  to  a  pig  and  caring  for  the  pig  in  a  proper 
manner.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  alone  more 
than  1500  young  people  are  enrolled  in  the  pig 
clubs.  The  results  of  the  pig  club  work  are  also 
astonishing.  At  the  State  fair  in  Louisiana  a 
member  of  a  boys'  pig  club  exhibited  a  pig  twelve 
months  old  which  weighed  500  pounds.  Good  luck 
to  the  corn-club  boys  and  the  pig-club  boys,  for 
they  are  working  in  the  right  direction  !  In  these 
times  of  high  food  prices  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  have  efficient  farmers. 

THE  WORLD  A  WHISPKIUXG 
GALLERY 

Mkn  who  are  not  very  old  can  remember  when 
the  world  was  startled  by  the  news  that  by  means 
of  an  invention  called  the  telephone  the  human 
voice  could  be  carried  along  a  wire  and  heard 
at  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  The  tclc- 
l)hone  which  Alexander  ( 'iraham  Rell  invented  in 
1876  was  only  a  toy,  and  it  would  carry  the  voice 
only  a  .short  distance.  But  as  improvements  were 
made,  the  distance  grew  greater  and  greater,  until 
at  last  one  could  speak  at  a  telephone  in  New 
York  and  his  voice  could  be  heard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Wonderful  as  the  telephone  was,  it  was 
soon  followed  (in  1901)  by  an  invention  even 
more  wonderful— the  wireless  telegraph.  Rut 
now  comes  the  most  wonderful  invention  of  all 
—the  wireless  telephone.  Inventors  for  many 
years  have  been  trying  to  find  a  way  to  telephone 


long  distances  without  wires,  and  at  last  their 
labors  have  been  rewarded.  A  few  weeks  ago  at 
Arlington  (near  the  city  of  Washington),  where 
there  is  a  great  tower  at  which  experiments  in 
wireless  telephony  may  be  tried.  Captain  W.  H. 
Bullard,  of  the  Navy,  talked  to  a  man  in  the 
Eiffel  Tower  at  Paris,  and  his  voice  was  plainly 
heard.  Captain  Rullard  said  that,  although  he 
was  familiar  with  the  land  telephone  and  the 
wireless  telegraph,  he  was  thrilled  when  he  found 
that  he  could  speak  in  Washington  and  be  heard 
in  Paris.  "What  do  you  think  of  the  probabili- 
ties of  talking  around  the  world  by  wireless  tele- 
]>hony?"  Captain  Bullard  was  asked.  "The  hu- 
man voice,"  he  replied,  "can  girdle  the  globe  with 
as  much  ease  as  it  w-as  heard  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  just  a  question  of  l)uilding  the  wire- 
less towers."  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
workings  of  the  wireless  telcjihone  tell  us  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Vavy,  sitting  in  liis  office  at  Washington,  will  be 
able  to  take  his  telephone  receiver  off  its  hook 
and  talk  in  person  with  the  commander  of  any 
.•\merican  battle-ship  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
.According  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Carty,  the  man  who  di- 
rected the  experiments  which  led  to  the  wonder- 
ful talk  between  Arlington  and  Paris,  it  will  be 
possible  for  any  one  to  telephone  from  a  wireless 
telephone  tower  and  lie  put  in  communication  with 
imy  one  aiiywlicrc.  for  the  waves  which  are  sent 
out  from  a  wireless  telephone  go  in  all  directions 
and  reach  everywhere.  Thus  the  marvelous  in- 
vention bids  fair  to  make  the  world  a  vast  whis- 
pering-gallerjv 


m'  ^LVRGARET  JOHNSON 

T  THOUGHT  I  'd  make  my  Christmas  gifts,  and  s'prise  them  all,  you  see; 

I  love  to  sew  !"  said  little  Juliet. 
'But  I  guess  I  'II  have  to  hurry,  'cause  to-morrow  's  Christmas  day. 

And  I  have  n't  got  my  needle  threaded  yet !" 


EKf   miSTM/^  I  vm 


BY  ABli^AIL  WILLIAMS  BURTON 


When-  Christmas  comes. 
I  never  mind  the  col( 
I  like  to  get  up  prompt 
an'  go  to  school. 

An'  do  my  sums, 
An'  clean  the  walks  'thout  waitin'  to  be  told— 

Though  I  like  sleddin'  better,  as  a  rule. 
Or  buildin'  forts—    But  nothin'  ain't  so  bad. 
When  Christmas  comes. 

When  Christmas  comes,  I  'd  just  as  lief  give  half 
My  cooky  to  the  baby,  an'  take  care 
Aljout  the  crumbs. 
It  's  fun  to  make  the  little  fellow  laugh. 

An'  I  don't  mind  his  taggin"  ev'ryvvhere. 
He  can't  help  bein'  little  !    /  'm  not  mad 
When  Christmas  comes. 

When  Christmas  comes,  I  don't  forget  to  give 
My  shoes  a  wipe,  an'  scrub  my  ears  a  lot 
Till  my  head  hums. 
Mother  says,  "That  boy  's  too  good  to  live  !" 

I  'm  not    fraid  of  dyin',  'cause  I  'm  not 
ifferent  from  always  —  only  glad 
W'hen  Christmas  comes! 


/     ,- 
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THE  LITTLE  FIR-TR 


lONGER  ago  than  you 
ever  heard  of,  and  far- 
ther away  than  you 
ever  dreamed,  the  great 
Tree-master  went  out  to  make  the  trees. 

Now  the  making  of  trees  was  a  most  important 
matter,  and  the  Tree-master  put  his  whole  mind 
to  it.  He  made  all  sorts  of  trees  to  use  for 
building  houses  and  making  things  to  furnish  the 
houses.  Oak,  maple,  elm,  ash,  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, and  many  more,  as  you  well  know. 

Then  he  made  all  sorts  of  trees  to  bear  food: 
fruits,  nuts,  olives,  and  queer  things  like  bread- 
fruit and  cocoanuts. 

And  he  made  lovely  trees  just  to  look  pretty. 
He  made  dogwood,  magnolia,  horse-chestnut,  and 
holly. 

Then  the  Tree-master  gave  each  tree  its  or- 
ders about  blooming  blossoms  and  bearing  fruit, 
and  at  last  the  Tree-master  thought  his  work  was 
about  done,  and  he  turned  to  go  away. 

"Oh,  please,  sir,"  said  an  anxious  little  voice, 
"are  n't  you  going  to  give  me  anything  nice  to 
do?" 

"Who  is  speaking?"  growled  the  Tree-master, 
in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"It  's  only  I,"  and  a  very  trembly  tone  reached 
his  ear.  "I  "m  a  little  fir-tree,  and  I  "m  neither 
beautiful  nor  useful." 

"You  're  good  enough,"  said  the  Tree-master, 
as  he  glanced  at  the  poor  little  thing.  "Behave 
yourself,  and  no  one  will  notice  you." 

But  they  did  notice  her.  The  springtime  came, 
and  all  the  fruit-trees  put  on  their  beautiful  blos- 
som-frocks, and  they  jeered  at  the  forlorn  little 
fir-tree. 

"Ho  !"  said  the  apple-tree,  "look  at  my  pink 
and  white  garb.  Is  it  not  exquisite  ?  Don't  you 
wish  you  could  be  dressed  like  this?" 


The  poor  little  fir-tree  looked  on  with  longing 
eyes,  but  she  was  too  crushed  to  reply. 

"And  see  mine  !"  vaunted  the  peach-tree.  "Was 
there  ever  such  a  perfect  shade  of  color  as  I 
wear  ?     How  it  is  set  off  by  my  green  leaves !" 

The  little  fir-tree,  though  tempted  to  envy 
them,  had  a  generous  heart,  and  she  said,  "Your 
clothes  are  indeed  beautiful,  O  Apple-tree  and 
Peach-tree !  I  never  saw  more  delicate  and 
lovely  coloring.  Indeed,  I  wish  I  might  dress  like 
that !     I  hate  my  old  dull  needles !" 

"And  see  me!"  cried  the  cherry-tree;  "after 
all,  there  's  nothing  more  beautiful  than  my  pure 
white  with  touches  of  feathery  green." 

"True,  true,"  agreed  the  little  fir-tree.  "The 
colors  are  all  so  lovely,  I  scarce  know  which  to 
choose." 

The  fruit-trees  tossed  their  blossomy  branches, 
and  showers  of  dainty  petals  fell  all  around. 

"Oh  !"  cried  the  little  fir-tree,  enraptured,  "I 
never  saw  anything  so  wonderful !  If  only  I  had 
been  made  like  that  !" 

But  the  fruit-trees  paid  little  heed  to  the  fir- 
tree's  lament,  they  were  so  busy  admiring  them- 
selves and  flaunting  their  glories  to  the  breeze. 

Then  the  wood  trees  broke  into  their  soft 
spring  greens. 

"Look  at  me!"  said  a  young  maple,  proudly; 
"is  not  my  pale  yellowy  green  as  lovely  as  the 
pink  and  white  of  the  fruit-trees?" 

And  gazing  at  the  delicate  shade  of  the  tiny 
leaves,  the  little  fir-tree  admitted  that  it  was. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "if  I  could 
have  that  soft  light  green  to  wear,  I  would  n't 
ask  for  pink  blossoms  I  But  how  I  hate  my  old 
dull  needles  !" 

The  oaks  and  elms  put  out  their  young  green 
also,  and  the  feathery  willows  down  by  the  brook 
waved  young  withes  like  fairy  wands. 
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As  every  fresh  beauty  unfolded,  the  poor  little 
fir-tree  wept  anew  and  wished  the  Tree-master 
had  given  her  the  like.  But  so  engrossed  were 
the  trees  in  watching  their  own  decorations  that 
they  paid  small  heed  to  the  sad  little  fir-tree. 

And  then  summer  came.  The  fir-tree  felt  sure 
new  beauties  would  come  to  the  trees,  and  she 
almost  hoped  some  wonderful  change  might  come 
to  her.     But  she  watched  and  waited  in  vain. 

The  others,  though  !  Ah,  how  they  reveled  in 
their  happiness ! 

The  fruit-trees  fairly  laughed  aloud  under  their 
happiness  of  fruit !  Saucy  red  cherries,  crimson 
velvet  peaches,  mellow  golden  apples,  dewy  pur- 
ple pluins,  everywhere  a  riot  of  color,  fragrance, 
and  sweetness ! 

How  they  boasted  ! 

".\h,  little  fir-tree,"  they  said :  "what  would 
you  give  for  glories  like  these  ?'" 

And  the  poor,  forlorn  little  fir-tree  shook  with 
sorrow  to  her  very  heart  as  she  replied,  ".\h,  if 
I  might  be  like  that!" 

"Too  bad,"  said  the  peaches,  carelessly,  and 
they  went  about  their  business,  which  was  to 
hold  their  soft  cheeks  up  toward  the  sun  that  he 
might  kiss  them  till  they  blushed. 

"Yes,  too  bad!"  chattered  the  pears,  not  heed- 
ing what  they  were  saying,  as  they  swayed  gently 
on  their  stems  while  they  slowly  ripened  to  a 
golden  and  rosy  glow. 

The  poor  little  fir-tree  shuddered  at  their  cruel 
indifference,  which  was  even  harder  to  bear  than 
their  outright  scorn. 

.'\nd  the  shade-trees  were  just  as  bad. 

And  then  autumn  came.  Oh,  the  triumphs  of 
the  trees  then  !  The  wonderful  flaming  banners 
of  scarlet  and  gold  that  they  flung  out  to  dazzle 
all  nature !  The  rich  depths  of  bronze  and  crim- 
son that  lurked  mysteriously  in  their  thick 
foliage ! 

The  little  fir-tree  marveled.     "Is  there  no 
end     to     their     magnificence?"     she 
thought;  "mu.st  I  ever  see  more  and 
more  of  these  wonders  that  I  may  not 
share  ?" 

And  the  poor  little  thing  wept  until 
her  needles  lay  in  a  pool  all  round  her 
feet.  The  willows  down  by  the  brook 
saw  her  and  they  wept  in  sympathy. 
The  little  fir-tree  saw  the  weep- 
ing willows  and  she  was  grateful 
for    their    kind    thought,    but    so 
saddened   was  she  that   she  only 
wept  more  needles  to  the  ground. 
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.And  the  nut-trees  !  They  shook  their  nuts  in 
her  very  face,  and  taunted  her  afresh  with  her 
uselessness  and  her  lack  of  lieauty. 

The  little  fir-tree  thought  she  would  die. 
And    then     the    Tree-master    came     walking 
around.     "Hey.  hey.  what  's  this?"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  saw  the  sadness  of  the  little  fir-tree. 

In  a  burst  of  woe,  the  fir-tree  told  him  all  her 
trials  and  sorrows. 

"Oh,  pooh,  pooh,"  said  the  old  Tree-master, 
who  was  really  most  kind-hearted,  "have  you 
forgotten  this  ?  All  through  the  winter  the  other 
trees  will  be  .shivering  and  shaking  in  bare 
boughs.  They  will  have  no  beauty  and  they  will 
be  sad  and  forlorn.  You  will  be  green  and  hand- 
some, and  then  you  can  ask  them  why  they  look 
so  ugly  and  downcast." 

The  fir-tree  cheered  up  a  little,  for  though  not 
vindictive,  she  had  been  so  scorned  by  the  other 
trees  that  she  was  glad  to  look  pretty  in  the  win- 
ter when  they  were  forlorn  and  bare. 

And  yet,  somehow,  she  felt  it  was  not  enough. 
To  be  sure  she  was  green  and  glossy  and  shapely, 
and  all  the  other  trees  looked  really  ugly ;  but 
she  had  no  gay-colored  blossoms  and  no  rich 
fruits  or  nuts. 

The  kind  old  Tree-master  laughed  when  he 
heard  this.  He  was  not  so  busy  now,  and  he 
could  listen  to  the  troul)les  of  his  little  fir- 
tree. 

"Ho!  ho!"  he  said;  "so  you  want  fruit  and 
flowers,  do  you?  Well,  I  rather  guess  we  can  fix 
that !  Hereafter  you  shall  bear  wonderful  fruit 
and  flowers  and  nuts  every  winter,  when  the 
other  trees  are  impatiently  waiting  for  spring. 
.\nd  the  blossoms  and  fruits  you  show  shall  far, 
far  excel  anything  they  have  ever  flaunted  in 
your  face  !" 

The  little  fir-tree  could  scarcely  believe  this 
f      good  news.    But  it  was  true. 

The  Tree-master  ordered  that  she  should  be 
the  Christmas  Tree ! 

And  so,  every  winter,  the  fir-tree 
blossoms  out  in  marvelous  blooms  of 
color   and   gold !     Her  branches  are 
hung  with   wondrous   fruits  such  as 
never  grew  on  a  summer  tree !    Nuts 
are    there,    and    more    holly    berries 
than     the     holly-tree     herself     ever 
showed  !    .And  high  above,  crown- 
ing the  glorified  little  fir-tree,  the 
Christmas    star    sheds    its    rays 
in  a  blessing  never  bestowed 
on  anv  other  free  ! 
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f^Pnludc  for  a  Cluisliiias-lnc  Jislrilni/ioii) 

BY  J.  D.  WHITNEY 


CHARACTERS 

Sdiilii  Cliiits.    Siwii.'  Queen 

PROLOGUE 

iSpnkcn  before  the  drol>-eurlaiii  by  the  person  i^'ho 
is  to  tahe  the  part  of  Santa  Clatts) 

Ladies  and  gentlemen — and  grown-up  people :  This 
evening  we  are  going  to  present  a  sensational  and 
scintillating  spectacular  drama  entitled  "Mr.  S. 
Claus's  Predicament." 

This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  given  on  any  stage 
in  the  world  —also  the  first  time  in  America. 

It  has  been  put  on  at  tremendous  cost,  and  Santa 
Claus  has  been  engaged  especially  for  this  produc- 
tion, regardless  of  expense,  on  this  the  busiest  night 
of  the  year  for  him. 

We  want  to  say  that  we  have  with  us  to-night  the 
only  real,  genuine,  authentic  Santa  Claus. 

\Ve  are  pleased  to  he  able  to  give  this  show  before 
so  stylish  and  handsome  an  audience.  In  fact,  on 
looking  at  you  all  a  second  time,  I  see  that  you  are 
the  politest  and  most  intelligent  company  that  ever 
came  together  to  see  a  play.  Therefore  we  shall  ask 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  keep  your  seats  until  the 
end  of  the  show,  and  please  do  not  throw  anything, 
except  bouquets,  at  the  actors. 

The  first  scene  shows  Santa  Claus  in  his  workshop 
at  the  North  Pole,  and  his  friend,  the  Snow  Queen, 
calling  on  him.  After  that  you  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  plot  yourselves. 

-•\s  it  is  a  long  way  to  the  North  Pole,  the  orchestra 
will  first  play  Mr.  MacDowell's  piece  called  "To  a 
Wandering  Ice-chest"— excuse  me  — '"Ice-berg" ;  and, 
if  you  listen  carefully,  you  will  hear  the  icebergs 
clinking  against  each  other.  ^p    ■,  -, 


SCENE  I 

(The  li'orkshof'  of  Santa  Chuis.  At  the  left  arc  seen 
andirons  and  the  glow  from  an  open  fireplace;  at  the 
back,  a  ivork-bcnch  strezvn  ivith  toys,  dolls,  and  sev- 
eral z'ery  large  books.  Over  the  bench  is  a  long  lozc 
ti'/iirfojt'  through  lehich  blue  sky  and  a  moon  are 
seen.  .-It  the  close  of  the  piano  solo  the  curtain  rises, 
and  Santa  Claus  is  discovered,  sitting  opposite  the 
fire,  icorking  on  a  toy.  The  zehistle  of  the  z^'ind  is 
heard.) 

Snow  Queen  (^speaking  off  the  stage).  Good-by, 
North  Wind,  good-by. 

(.'ihe  peers  in  at  the  'vindoZK:  Zi'aving  her  light- 
tipped  Z\.'and.  Tinallv  Santa  Claus  looks  up  and  sees 
her.) 

Sant.\  Cl.M'S.     Evening,  Snow  Queen! 

Snow  Queen  (entering).  Evening,  Santy! 

S.^NTA  Claus.    Howdy !  Step  right  into  the  shanty. 

(Snozi.'  Queen  trips  forzi'ard  Ihroieing  Santa  Claus 
a  kiss.) 

Mercy !     I  've  known  some  charming  misses. 
But  none  that  threw  me  such  frosty  kisses. 
Come  and  get  warm. 

(He  picks  up  a  shaving  and  puts  it  on  the  fire.) 

Snow  Queen  (laughing).    Oh,  Santy!  )-ou  joker! 
Santa  Claus  (motioning  to  the  z^'and).    Just  stir 

up  the  fire  a  bit  with  that  poker. 
Snow  Queen.     Now,  Santy,  you  know  if  I  came 

near  the  fire, 
I  "d  melt,  and  your  little  Snow  Queen  would  expire. 
Santa  Claus.     Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Snow  Queen, 

you  're  made  out  of  ice. 
S.vow  Queen.    I  love  to  be  cold. 
Sant.\  Claus.  Well,  you  're  chilly  — but  nice. 
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{He  places  his  hands  on  the  Snozv  Queen's  shoul- 
ders, but  quickly  withdraws  them,  blou's  on  his  fin- 
gers, and  extends  his  hands  to  the  fire.) 

Snow  Queen.     North  Wind  and  I  have  been  out 
for  a  lark, 
Whistling  down  chimneys  of  folks  after  dark; 
Rattling  the  windows  and  blowing  the  leaves ; 
Hanging  up  icicles  under  the  caves ; 
Piling  up  snow  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses ; 
Puffing  cold  breezes  up  sleeves  and  through  blouses. 
S.\NT.\  Claus.    There  is  n't  much  snow  down 
Haworth  '■  way. 
They  tell  me  it  feels  like  the  middle  of  May. 
Snow  Queen.     No  snow? 
Santa  Cl.\us.  Just  so! 

Snow  Queen.  Well,  if  that  's  how  it  feels, 

It  must  be  nice  for  the  automobiles. 
Santa  Claus.    Yes,  but  how  are  my  reindeer  going 
to  go 
If  the  roofs  around  Haworth  are  n"t  covered  with 

snow  ? 
Oh.  beautiful  Snow  Queen,  please  hustle  right  down 
.And  spread  a  snow-blanket  deep  over  the  towjn. 
Klse  how  do  you  think  I  can  get  any  toys 
To  all  those  dozens  of  girls  and  boys? 

Snow  Queen.     I  really  don't  see  how  you  ever 
remember 
Who  all  of  them  are — as  you  do  each  December. 
Santa  Ci.aus.    Oh,  I  jot  down  a  list— their  names, 
and  their  looks. 
.\nd  how  they  behave— in  these  little  books. 

(He  selects  one  of  the  targe  volumes  from  the 
icork-hench.  muttering  "Let  's  sec— letter  H."  and  sits 
dozen  in  front  of  the  fire.  Snozc  Queen  kneeling 
beside  him,  /'layfutty  waling  her  lighted  wand  about 
Itis  head.) 

Let  's  see !     Here  's  Jack.i  and  Both,  and  Pink, 

-And  a  boy  named  — Donald  Knapp.  1  think; 

Here  's  Harry  Blake,  and  Gladys  Graeme. 

-And  another  family  — what  is  their  name?  — 

Why  — Whitney,  surely!     Kate  and  Polly, 

They  're  all  in  here — oh  yes  — how  jolly! 

Snow  Queen.     Have  all  these  children  been  very 
good  ? 

If  they  'd  seen  that  book  they  surely  would. 
Santa   Claus    (producing  a  book  about  an  inch 
square).    There  are  n't  many  bad  ones— just  this 
minute. 

This  book  is  for  them — (laughing,  and  speaking  be- 
hind his  hand)  but  there  are  n't  any  in  it! 

No,  all  these  children  are  very  nice ; 

You  never  have  to  speak  to  them  twice. 

If  only  some  snow  were  on  the  roads 

I  'd  take  them  candy  and  toys  in  loads. 
Snow  Queen   (going  to  the  door  and  waving  her 
li'and).     North  Wind,  come  quickly! 

White  snow,  fly  thickly  ! 

I  '11  see,  Santa,  dear,  you  have  plenty  of  snow. 

The  ground  will  be  white  wherever  you  go. 

North  Wind  and  I 

To  Haworth  will  fly 

.And  give  you  good  sleighing.    Dear  Santa,  good-by ! 

Sant.\  Cl.\us   (as  Snoic  Queen  starts  to  go  out). 
And,  Snow  Queen,  I  'm  terribly  busy  this  year. 
And  the  chimneys  are  smaller  than  ever,  I  hear; 
So,  lest  I  be  late  and  you  don't  hear  my  team. 
Give  each  sleeping  youngster  a  nice  Christmas  dream. 
1  Local  names  may  be  substituted  for  those  used  in  the  text. 


(Exit  Snow  Queen;  Santa  Claus  zvaves  to  her  at 
tJie  windoie.  Then  as  he  sits  down  and  resumes  his 
zcork  the  curtain  falls.) 


SCENE  II 

(A  nursery  bedroom.  Big  dolls  asleep  in  doll-beds. 
A  white  curtain  hangs  across  the  back  of  the  scene. 
The  open  fire  throZK'S  out  a  soft  glozc.  Snozs.'  Queen 
enters  and  stoops  over  the  sleeping  children.) 

Snow  Queen.    Tired  of  waiting!    Asleep  in  their 
beds! 
I  must  put  some  beautiful  dreams  in  their  heads. 

(She  zvaves  her  zvand  over  each  child,  making  the 
Zi'and  shine  as  she  does  so.  Then  she  sits  dozi'n  in 
the  obscurity  of  one  side  of  the  stage,  and  the  re- 
flecting lantern  Ihrozi'S  pictures  of  Santa  Claus  and 
other  Christmassy  subjects  on  the  sheet.  The  "fire" 
should  be  put  out  for  this,  and  the  lantern  should  not 
be  seen  by  the  audience.  Some  one  reads  aloud 
"The  .\'ight  before  Christmas."  the  lantern  tlirozi'ing 
on  the  sheet  pictures  from  an  illustrated  edition  of 
the  poem.) 

SCENE  III 

(Christmas  tree,  decorated  but  unlighted,  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  dimly  visible  in  the  tight  cast 
by  the  open  fire.  Snozv  Queen  enters  and  examines 
the  tree  by  the  light  of  her  zi'and.) 

Snow  Queen.    No  candles?    That  is  tragic! 
This  is  the  time  for  magic!   (ziurring  her  zi'and). 
Tree,  light!     (Button  is  pressed  behind  the  scenes 
and  the  tree  lights.) 

Shine  bright ! 
Santa  Claus  is  here  to-night. 

(Snozi'  Queen  vanishes,  and  Santa  Claus  appears, 
carrying  his  pack,  stepping  from  the  zi'ing  ivhere  the 
fire  is,  seeming  to  have  come  down  the  chimney.) 

S.\NTA  Claus.    Phew!    That  's  a  warm  welcome, 
sure  enough ! 
Suppose  I  'd  stuck  with  all  this  stuff? 
But  here  I  am.  and  here  's  my  pack, 
With  gifts  for  Molly,  Beth,  and  Jack. 
There  's  one  for  you.  just  over  there; 
.\nd  one  for  you  — behind  that  chair. 
Let  each  come  quickly  when  I  call  — 
Then  — Merry  Christmas— one  and  all! 

(The  presents  or  favors  arc  distributed.) 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  STAGING 

.\n  ordinary  parlor  can  readily  be  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  following  diagram.  A  light  strip  of 
wood  extends  across  the  room,  about  half-way  to 
the  back  of  the  stage.  From  this  sheets  are  hung,  at 
the  right  hand  to  hide  the  tree  in  the  first  scene,  and 
across  from  side  to  side  for  the  second  scene. 

The  scenery  for  the  workshop,  in  the  original 
production  of  this  play,  was  built  out  of  wood  }i 
inch  thick,  and  made  in  adjustable  parts,  so  as  to  be 
set  up  and  taken  down  quickly.  The  window  was  an 
old  piece  of  narrow  sash  laid  lengthwise,  originally 
intended   for   a   small    storm   window.     Cotton  and 
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artificial  snow  were  arranged  on  the  panes  to  re- 
semble real  snow.  The  wall  can  be  stained  brown  — 
the  weathered  white  of  the  sash  makes  a  good  con- 
trast, and  the  bench  can  be  left  the  natural  color  of 
lumber.  The  moon  and  sky  are  made  by  pasting  blue 
and  white  tissue-paper  over  a  box  witli  a  light  in  it. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  shavings. 

The  fireplace  is  arranged  by  having  a  pair  of 
andirons  project  from  between  two  curtains:  an  elec- 
tric light  bulb,  covered  with  orange  tissue-paper, 
placed  between  the  andirons  out  of  sight  of  the 
audience,  gives  the  effect  of  firelight. 

MECH.\Nir.M,  NOTES 

The  light  for  Snow  Queen's  wand  should  be  a  3^- 
volt  bulb,  which  can  be  bought  at  any  electrical 
store  for  ten  cents.  Use  a  five-cent  pin-socket  and 
magnet-wire.  Wind  the  wire  around  the  wand,  and 
paste  silver  paper  over  all.  Cut  one  wire  at  the 
point  where  the  hand  comes  and  attach  the  two  ends 
to  a  skeleton  push-])utton.  which  can  be  readi!\' 
fastened  to  the  wand  with  a  rubber  band.  Then 
lead  the  wires  up  the  Queen's  sleeve  and  down  to  a 
small  candle-battery  fastened  at  the  waist  on  a  belt. 
Opaque  bulbs  in  the  form  of  flowers  are  very 
pretty  for  the  tree.  They  are  sold  at  electrical  stores 
in  sets  of  eight,  and  can  be.  attached  to  the  house- 


circuit.  The  person  who  switches  on  the  lights  in 
Scene  III  should,  of  course,  be  concealed. 

Reflecting  lanterns,  which  can  be  used  on  the  elec- 
tric circuit,  and  which  will  project,  in  its  correct  col- 
ors, any  picture  put  in  them,  can  be  bought  in  camera 
stores,  electrical  stores,  and  toy-shops,  at  from 
three  to  fifty  dollars.  Jessie  Willco.K  Smith's  illus- 
trations of  the  poem  are  very  effectively  shown  in 
this  way. 

A  drop-curtain  can  be  easily  contrived  with  a 
couple  of  breadths  of  denim  or  some  similar  mate- 
rial, a  few  nails,  some  screw-eyes,  and  a  ball  of 
twine. 

The  lantern  should  be  used  as  a  spotlight  when  the 
Snow  Queen  enters  in  Scene  I  and  should  be  kept  on 
her  and  Santa  Claus  to  reinforce  the  firelight. 

COSTUMES 

S.\NT.\  Cl.aus  wears  long  rubber-boots,  a  red  coat, 
trimmed  around  the  edges  with  white  "fur"  made  of 
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cotton,  a  long  white  beard,  a  touch  of  rouge  on  each 
cheek,  and  a  stripe  of  "clown's  white"  on  each  eye- 
brow. 

The  Snow  Queen  has  long  golden  hair,  and  wears 
a  flowing  white  gown  trimmed  with  cotton  and  sprin- 
kled with  artificial  snow.  On  her  head  is  a  crown 
of  pasteboard  covered  with  silver  paper.  She  iarries 
a  silver  wand  with  a  small  electric  bulb  in  the  end 
of  it. 
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HOLLY   TKEES   IN   THE   NEW    FOREST. 


THE  NEW  FOREST 


HY   J.  SMEATON    CHASE 


^\'  H  AT  is  a  forest  ?  Probably  nineteen  persons 
out  of  every  twenty  would  answer,  "A  large 
tract  of  wooded  country."  or  something  to  that 
effect.  And  of  course  they  would  be  right,  for 
that  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  as  it  is  now 
understood.  But  the  derivation  of  the  word,  in 
which  we  may  see  its  original  meaning,  is  from 
the  Latin  foris.  meaning  outside,  or  out  of  doors, 
that  is.  lying  outside  the  walls  of  the  park,  not 
fenced  in.  An  old  writer  thus  defines  it:  "'A 
certen  territorie  of  wooddy  grounds  and  fruit- 
full  pastures,  priviledged  for  wild  beasts  and 
foules  of  Forest  Chase  and  Warren  to  rest  and 
abide  in,  in  the  safe  protection  of  the  King  for 
his  princely  delight  and  pleasure." 

So  much  for  the  word  forest.  But  one  might 
go  on  to  ask,  "What  does  'New'  mean  ? "  for 
anything  must  cease  to  be  new  at  some  point  of 
its  age.  So  it  is  with  the  famous  New  Forest 
of  England:  it  was  set  apart  as  a  royal  forest, 
under  the  name  of  New,  in  the  year  1079,  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  so  that  it  is  over  eight 


centuries  since  it  received  its  name ;  while  as  to 
its  actual  age,  since  it  is  part  of  the  original  for- 
est of  Britain,  it  would  really  be  hard  to  guess 
how  old  it  may  be. 

At  the  mention  of  the  New  Forest,  one  striking 
event  comes  to  the  mind  of  every  English  boy 
and  girl.  It  was  here  that  occurred,  in  the  year 
1 100,  the  tragic  death  of  William  II,  known  as 
Rufus,  successor  to  the  Conqueror,  the  cruel  and 
wicked  son  of  a  hard  though  not,  perhaps,  cruel 
father.  The  forest  laws  of  the  Xorman  kings 
seem  to  have  been  invented  as  a  special  instru- 
ment of  oppression  against  the  conquered  Sax- 
ons. A  Saxon  found  even  trespassing  within  a 
royal  forest  might  be  hanged  with  his  own  bow- 
string to  the  nearest  tree ;  and  an  old  rhyme 
names  four  points  of  mere  suspicion,  any  one  of 
which  was  held  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  guilt, — 

"Dog  draw — stable  stand. 
Back   berand — bloody   hand"  : 

that  is,  holding  a  dog  in  leash,  standing  concealed 
with  drawn  bow,  detected  carrying  a  dead  deer, 
or  blood-stained  hands. 

But  to  return  to  Rufus :  — whether  he  died  by 
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murder  (hated  as  he  was  by  Norman  and  Saxon 
alike)  or  by  accident  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
doubt.    This  is  what  is  said  to  have  happened : 

A  French  knight,  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  was  visit- 
ing England  that  sum- 
mer, and  had  come  to 
pay  his  duty  to  the 
king,  who  was  staying 
at  Castle  Malwood  on 
the  edge  of  the  Forest. 
Tyrrel  was  reputed  to 
be  very  expert  as  a 
bowman,  and  one  after- 
noon was  invited  to 
join  the  court,  includ- 
ing the  king  and  his 
brother  Henry,  in  hunt- 
ing the  deer.  A  peas- 
ant living  in  the 
neighborhood  had  that 
morning  brought  to  the 
castle  and  presented  to 
the  king  six  "quarrels," 
or  arrows,  of  fine 
workmanship.  Three 
of  themWilliamhanded 
to  Tyrrel,  with  the 
complimentary  remark. 
"Bon  archer,  boiuics 
flee  lies"  (a  good  archer 
deserves  good  arrows). 
The  king  and  Tyrrel 
had  been  hunting  in 
company,  but  chanced 
to  be  at  some  little  dis- 
tance from  one  another 
when,  toward  sunset,  a 
stag  appeared  near  the 
former.  He  shot  his 
arrow,  but  the  bow- 
string broke,  and  the 
arrow  fell  short. 
"Shoot,  Walter,  shoot, 
even  were  it  at  the 
fiend  !"  he  cried.  Tyr- 
rel shot,  and  the  arrow, 
glancing  from  a  tree, 
struck  the  king  a  mor- 
tal   wound.      He    died 

almost  instantly,  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  shaft 
from  his  body. 

Tyrrel  hastened  to  escape  from  the  country, 
while  the  others  of  the  king's  companions  scat- 
tered,—his  brother  to  Winchester,  to  secure  the 
crown  and  the  treasure  for  himself.  The  body 
was  left  where  it  lay  until  it  was  found  by  a 
charcoal-burner— and  by  him  taken  in  his  cart 


to  Winchester  for  burial.  The  man,  Furkiss  by 
name,  received  for  his  service  an  acre  or  two  of 
ground.  It  is  strange  to  learn,  though  it  appears 
to  be  a  fact,  that  the  lineal  descendants  of  that 


monl'.\h;nt  m.\k 


KING    THE    SPOT    WHKKE    THE    OAK   STOOD    THAI 
SWERVED    TYRKEL'S   ARROW. 

Furkiss  still  live  in  the  Forest,  and  it  is  said  that 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time  one  might 
see  in  their  house  the  axletree  of  the  very  cart 
in  which  the  Red  King's  body  was  carried. 

In  the  year  1745  a  monument  was  set  up  by  an 
English  nobleman  on  the  spot  where,  as  said  in 
the  inscription,  he  had  himself  seen  growing  the 
oak  from  which  Tyrrel's  arrow  made  its  fatal 
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swerve.  The  stone  having  become  defaced,  a 
similar  pillar  (shown  in  our  picture)  was  placed 
there  in  1841,  bearing  the  same  inscription.. 

But  the  New  Forest  to-day  has  more  cheerful 
associations  — in  summer  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  English  vacation-grounds,  and  in 
winter  as  the  place  from  which  comes  a  great 
part  of  the  holly  that  brightens  up  the  houses  of 
Londoners  for  Christmas.  Both  in  density  of 
growth  and  in  size  and  beauty  of  individual  trees. 


the  Forest  is  a  superb  piece  of  woodland,  and  in 
my  walks  through  it  I  could  see  no  reason  to 
question,  at  least  as  regards  some  parts,  the  truth 
of  the  old  saying  that  in  the  New  Forest  a 
squirrel  might  be  hunted  for  six  miles  and  not 
come  to  the  ground.  Many  of  the  oaks  and 
beeches  are  of  enormous  size;  but  what  impressed 
me  most  of  all  among  the  trees  were  the  hollies. 
In  general,  the  holly  may  be  said  to  be  something 
between  a  bush  and  a  tree,  but  these  hollies  are 
quite  phenomenal  in  size,  actual  forest  trees,  and 
give  one  a  new  and  respectful  idea  of  what  hollies 


at  their  best  may  be.  The  largest  of  them  grow 
in  a  grove  near  a  spot  known  as  Thorny  Hill.  A 
few  old  ivied  oaks  are  mixed  among  them,  as  if 
to  give  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  fine  old 
English  partnership  of  oak,  holly,  and  ivy  still 
flourishing  in  all  its  glory.  I  had  no  means  of 
measuring  the  size  of  the  trees,  but  certainly 
many  of  them  must  be  fully  twelve  feet  in  girth 
and  seventy  feet  in  height.  Here  and  there  is 
one  whose  trunk  is  distorted  into  rheumatic-look- 
ing twists  and  knots.  The  smooth,  slate-gray 
bark  gives  to  these  monsters  an  eerie  and  snake- 
like look  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  gloom  and 
silence,  is  apt  somewhat  "to  get  on  one's  nerves." 
There  are  still  a  fair  number  of  deer  roaming 
the  Forest,  both  the  "tall  red  deer."  and  also  the 
smaller  fallow  or  spotted  deer,  introduced  by 
James  I,  who  also  was  fond  of  hunting,  though 
be  was  of  a  timid  and  unkingiike  character.  A 
token  of  how  slowly  things  change  even  now  in 
quiet  old  England  is  the  fact  that  to-day.  as  in 
Rufus"s  time,  charcoal-burning  is  one  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  Forest.  And  in  the  names  of 
some  of  the  localities  one  gets  a  hint  of  things 
old  and  strange.  For  instance,  there  are  Prior's 
.\cre,  and  Dane's  .'Plough,  and  King's  Copse, 
while  the  name  of  I'uckpits  brings  up,  especially 
to  those  who  know  Kipling's  delightful  tale, 
"Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,"  all  sorts  of  whimsical, 
quaint  possibilities.  (If  you  have  not  read  it,  let 
me  suggest  that  you  put  it  down  at  once  as  num- 
ber one  on  the  list  of  things  to  lie  enjoyed,  and 
hunt  it  up  without  delay.) 

The  Forest  is  naturally  a  great  place  for  w-ild 
life,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  when,  a  few 
years  ago,  ex-President  Roosevelt  was  in  Eng- 
land, after  his  African  hunting-trip,  he  stole  the 
time  from  banquets,  speeches,  and  receptions,  to 
make  a  tramp  across  the  forest  in  the  company 
of  Sir  Edward  Cirey.  the  British  foreign  secre- 
tary, also  a  keen  lover  of  outdoor  things  and  a 
writer  of  charming  books  upon  them.  That  is  a 
fine  idea,  is  n't  it?  an  ex-President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  most  important  and  responsible 
member  of  the  British  cabinet  going  off  together 
for  a  heel-and-toe  tramp,  and  talking,  not  of 
tariffs  and  treaties,  but  of  trees,  squirrels  and 
wild-flowers.  It  makes  one  wonder  whether  it 
could  not  somehow  be  managed  that  once  every 
year  or  two  the  heads  of  the  si.x  or  eight  greatest 
nations  should  meet,  say  in  their  different  coun- 
tries in  rotation,  and  start  off  all  together  some 
fine  morning,  each  man  with  his  lunch  in  his 
pocket,  for  an  all-day  spin  across  country.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  would  all  be  ready, 
round  the  dinner-table  that  night,  to  enter  into 
a  general  peace  treaty  to  last  for  all  time. 
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BIRDS  AS  TRAVELERS 

BY   FRANK    M.  CHAPMAN 

Cnttor  of  Ornithology,  A  merkan  Musiuii,  of  Natur.,! 

History,  New  }  'ork 

Birds  are  the  greatest  travelers  in  the  world. 
Some  other  animals  also  make  long  journeys. 
The  fur-bearing  seals  that  pass  the  summer  on 
the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Bering  Sea  go  as  far 
south  as  southern  California  in  the  winter.  The 
caribou  or  reindeer  of  the  barren  grounds  which 
border  the  Arctic  Ocean  travel  southward  in  the 
fall  to  find  food  and  shelter  in  the  spruce  and 
balsam  forests  of  the  interior  of  British  America. 

Shad  and  salmon  leave  the  sea  and  swim  often 
hundreds  of  miles  up  rivers  to  lay  their  eggs. 
Certain  locusts,  which  are  called  grasshoppers, 
and  some  butterflies  go  long  distances.  But  not 
one  of  these  creatures  can  compare  with  the  bird 
as  a  traveler. 

It  is  true  that  man  makes  longer  journeys  than 
birds  do.  But  it  is  also  true  that  he  could  not 
make  them  without  help  from  other  men.  He 
might  walk  where  there  was  land,  but  he  would 
need  days  to  go  as  far  as  a  bird  could  go  in  an 
hour.  And  when  he  comes  to  the  sea.  he  re- 
quires a  sailing-vessel  or  steamer  with  charts  and 
maps  and  compass  to  aid  him  in  finding  the  way. 
And  in  the  hold  there  must  be  food  for  the  use 
of  the  crew  and  passengers  during  the  voyage. 

But  the  bird-traveler  asks  help  from  no  one. 
He  has  no  use  for  locomotives,  automobiles,  or 
steamships.  He  carries  no  chart  and  no  compass, 
and  he  can  go  with  ease  to  parts  of  the  world 
which  it  took  man  many  years  to  reach ;  and  to 
some  parts  of  the  world  still  unknown  to  us. 


Think  of  the  ex- 
plorers amid  the 
ice  and  snow  of 
the  .\rctic !  With 
what  difficulty  they 
fight  their  way  through 
the  ice-floes.  At  times 
they  find  it  impossible  to 
advance.  They  are  in 
frequent  danger  of  be- 
ing crushed  by  the  grinding  ice-fields  ;  and  while 
they  struggle  bravely  onward,  gulls  may  go 
calmly  floating  by  overhead  without,  perhaps, 
even  making  a  stroke  of  their  long,  powerful 
wings. 

Or  in  the  Antarctic,  penguins  slip  through  the 
river-like  leads,  or  openings  in  the  ice;  or,  like 
feathered  submarines,  dive,  when  their  path  on 
the  surface  is  closed  to  travel,  and  move  even 
more  easily  under  the  water  than  on  it. 

There  are  mountain-tops  so  high  and  so  steep 
that  man  has  never  succeeded  in  climbing  them. 
But  the  birds  may  use  them  as  resting-places  and 
soar  about  in  the  sky  far  above  them. 

So  I  think  we  may  safely  say  that  the  bird  is 
not  only  the  greatest  of  aviators,  but  that  he  is 
also  the  greatest  of  travelers.  Not  even  man 
can  excel  him. 

Now  to  travel  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  we  can  do.  We  may  see  beautiful  scenery, 
wonderful  cities,  and  strange  people.  There  is 
no  end  to  the  e.xperiences  which  may  befall  the 
traveler  or  to  the  opportunities  to  learn  which 
he  may  have.  But  if  we  cannot  go  to  strange 
countries  ourselves,  sometimes  the  next  best  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  read  about  the  travels  of  others.  So 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  can 
go  with  the  birds  on  their  travels.  Even  a  tiny 
humming-bird  couid  laugh  at  the  best  aviator  if 
he  should  attempt  to  follow  him  in  an  aeroplane 
from  Canada  to  Central  America. 

Of  course  the  birds  cannot  write  books  about 
themselves.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  either  go 
with  them  or  read  their  own  accounts  of  their 
long  journeys,  how  shall  we  learn  anything  about 
these  great  bird-travelers  ?  We  must  ask  a  natu- 
ralist who  studies  birds. 

In  the  dictionary  we  shall  find  him  defined  un- 
der the  word  "ornithologist,"  which  means  a 
person  who  studies  and  writes  or  talks  about 
birds.     It  is  a  long  name,  but,  like  hippopotamus 
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or  rhinoceros,  not  so  strange  when  you  become 
used  to  it. 

Then  we  shall  discover  that  there  are  various 
kinds  of  bird-students,  or  ornithologists.  Some 
of  them  study  the  food  of  birds;  others  their 
nesting  habits;  others  still  their  migration.  By 
migration,  the  ornithologist  means  travels,  though 
migration  more  exactly  describes  the  journeys  of 
birds  than  the  word  travel.  Migrations  are  more 
regular  and  are  made  with  a  more  definite  pur- 
pose;   while  travels   may   be   made   at   any   time 
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and  to  any  place.  So  what  is  really  meant  by 
travel,  as  we  have  been  using  the  word,  is  mi- 
gration. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  studying  the  mi- 
grations of  birds.  I  have  gone  to  their  summer 
homes  in  the  north  and  their  winter  homes  in  the 
south.    I  have  seen  them  go  and  seen  them  come. 

I  have  been  on  little  islands  in  the  seas  at 
which  they  paused  for  food,  and  on  vessels  in 
the  ocean  when  they  stopped  to  rest,  With  a  tele- 
scope I  have  watched  them  flying  at  night ;  and 
while  at  the  top  of  a  lighthouse,  I  have  had  the 
birds,  blinded  by  the  bright  rays  from  the  lantern, 
fly  against  me  as  they  tried  to  continue  their 
journey  through  the  night.  Then,  of  course,  I 
have  studied  what  other  ornithologists  have  writ- 
ten about  this  wonderful  suliject  of  bird-migra- 
tion. From  what  I  have  learned  from  them  and 
from  the  birds  themseh-es.  I  propose  now  to  act 
as  the  birds'  historian. 

I  shall  try  to  tell  you  how  they  prepare  for  the 
journey;  how  they  find  their  way;  w-hen  and 
where  they  go  to,  and  how  they  get  there.  And 
I  shall  be  but  a  poor  historian  if  I  do  not  arouse 
in  you  so  strong  an  admiration  for  these  skilful 
voyagers  of  the  air  that  you  will  give  them  a 
hearty  greeting  when  they  come  in  the  spring 


and  wish  them  "good  luck"  when  thev  leave  in 
the  fall. 

Prep.\rinc  for  the  Joukxey 

Although  the  bird-traveler  has  no  trunk  to 
pack,  guide-book  to  study,  or  ticket  to  buy,  still 
he  must  make  some  preparations  for  the  journey. 

The  warbler,  which  nest§  in  Alaska  and  passes 
the  winter  in  northern  South  America,  should 
not  begin  an  eight-thousand-mile  voyage  through 
the  air  over  mountains,  plains,  and  seas  unless  its 
engine  is  in  good  order  and  it  has  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  fuel. 

"But."  you  ask.  "what  is  a  liird's  engine,  and 
where  does  it  carrj-  fuel  ?" 

A  bird's  engine  is  really  its  wings  and  the 
muscles  which  move  them.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  engines  in  the  world.  It  is  simple  but 
strong;  it  works  easily,  but  it  is  powerful,  and 
rarely  gets  out  of  order. 

For  many  y(?ars  man  tried  to  make  flj-ing-ma- 
ciiines  which  .should  have  wings  like  those  of 
liirds.  But  he  never  succeeded.  He  could  not 
make  even  a  feather !  Finally,  he  discovered  that 
if  he  would  make  a  machine  that  would  fly,  he 
nuist  give  it  wings  and  an  engine.  So  he  con- 
structed an  aero])lane,  which  has  wide  stifif  wings, 
or  "planes,"  measuring  about  thirty  feet  from  tip 
to  tip.  These  wings  cannot  be  flapped,  and,  in 
them.selves,  they  furnish  no  power.  But  to  them 
man  added  an  engine,  driven  by  gasoline  and 
electricity.  This  engine  turns  a  long-bladed  pro- 
jieller  which  urges  the  aeroplane  forward,  while 
the  planes  support  it  when  it  is  in  motion. 

But  a  bird's  wing,  we  must  remember,  is  both 
plane  and  engine.  It  gives  support  as  well  as 
power.  It  is,  therefore,  a  far  more  remarkable 
machine  than  the  one  made  by  man. 


THE   BIRDS     ENGINE 

Now  let  us  see  some  kinds  of  bird-engines.  Al- 
though they  all  work  on  the  same  principle,  they 
differ  greatly  in  shape  and  size.  We  shall  find 
that  most  birds  which  make  long  journeys  have 
one  kind  of  engine,  while  those  that  travel  but 
little  have  quite  a  different  looking  engine. 

Think  of  the  swallow's  engine  !  It  is  quite  as 
long  as  the  bird  itself;  the  feathers  are  stiff  and 
strong,  and,  when  in  motion,  they  cut  the  air 
with  graceful,  sweeping  strokes,  which  send  the 
bird  forward  easily  but  at  great  speed.  A  bird 
fitted  with  such  an  engine,  we  feel  sure,  could 
make  a  very  long  journey  quickly  and  without 
tiring  itself.  So  we  find  that  the  barn-swallow, 
which  glides  and  darts  about  our  fields  in  summer, 
goes  to  Brazil  to  spend  the  winter. 
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Now  let  us  see  the  engine  of  the  quail,  or 
bob-white.  How  short  and  round  it  is !  And 
when  the  bird  flies,  how  rapidly  it  moves  its 
wings ;  at  least  four  times  as  fast  as  does  the 
swallow !  The  bird  is  so  heavy,  its  wings  so 
small  that,  although  it  can  go  swiftly,  it  is  evi- 
dently hard  work  for  it  to  do  so.  It,  therefore, 
makes  but  a  short  flight  and  soon  drops  to  the 
ground  again.  So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  bob-white  spends  his  life  near  the  place 
where  he  was  born.  He  is  no  traveler.  Most  of 
the  time  he  lives  on  the  ground,  like  a  chicken. 
And  like  a  chicken,  he  has  large  strong  feet, 
which  not  only  carry  him  about  from  field  to 
field  in  search  of  food,  but  can  be  used  to  scratch 
for  it.  He  needs  his  engine  chiefly  to  help  him 
to  escape  quickly  from  some  prowling  fox  or 
other  enemy.     Then  he  must  go  fast  if  not  far. 

If  we  should  put  bob-white  on  an  island  where 
there  were  no  enemies  to  escape  from  and  where 
it  was  never  necessary  for  him  to  fly,  he  might, 
in  time,  wholly  lose  the  use  of  his  engine  and  be 
unable  to  fly.  Indeed,  this  has  happened  to  some 
birds  of  the  rail  and  gallinule  family.  They  have 
lived  so  long  on  islands,  where  they  never  had  to 
fly,  that  their  wings  have  become  too  small  to 
raise  them  in  the  air.  It  is  as  though  their  en- 
gines had  become  rusty  from  disuse  and  lack  of 
care. 

Not  all  the  great  bird-travelers  have  such  a 
splendid  engine  as  the  swallow.  Some  indeed, 
like  the  sora,  or  Carolina  rail,  have  such  small 
wings  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
fly  from  Canada  to  South  America.  But  we 
must  remember  that  their  bodies  are  light.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  size  of  the  engine  as  the  size 
of  the  train  it  draws,  that  counts. 

The  humming-bird's  wings  are  not  much  wider 
and  longer  than  one's  thumb,  but  they  are  large 
enough  to  carry  the  bird's  tiny  body  over  thou- 
sands of  miles. 

Every  one  knows  that  birds'  wings,  or  engines, 
are  made  of  feathers  growing  from  a  very  light, 
but  wonderfully  strong  frame  of  bones.  Light- 
ness and  strength  are  indeed  the  main  features 
of  the  bird's  wing.  But  even  the  strongest  feath- 
ers wear  out.  Then  the  engine  must  be  re- 
paired. No  bird  wears  a  suit  of  feathers  longer 
than  one  year.  The  change  is  usually  made  in 
summer  after  the  family  has  left  the  nest  and 
learned  to  take  care  of  itself.  Then  the  old  and 
worn  feathers  drop  out,  and  fresh  ones  grow 
rapidly  in  their  places.    This  is  called  molting. 

If  the  feathers  should  fall  out  of  one  wing 
faster  than  they  did  from  the  other,  the  bird's 
flight  would  be  unbalanced.  It  would  be  crip- 
pled, like  an  aeroplane  with  only  one  plane.     Or 


if  all  the  feathers  were  to  fall  out  of  both  wings 
at  once,  the  engine  would  be  powerless.  The 
bird  could  not  get  its  food,  and  it  might  fall  a 
prey  to  its  enemies.  To  prevent  this,  the  bird's 
engines  are  repaired  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 
The  feathers  begin  to  drop  from  the  middle  of 
the  wing.  Only  two  are  lost  at  a  time,  and  they 
are  from  exactly  the  same  place  in  each  wing. 
New  ones  at  once  sprout  from  the  holes  left  by 
the  falling  feathers.  When  they  are  about  half 
grown,  two  more  feathers  are  lost  as  before,  one 
from  each  wing.  These  were  probably  the  next 
feathers  toward  the  outer  ones.  Again,  the  new 
ones  sprout  quickly.  Now  the  third  pair  is  lost. 
If  the  second  pair   fell   from  toward  the  outer- 


most ones,  the  third  pair  will  fall  from  toward 
the  body,  or  innermost  ones. 

So  the  repair  of  the  engine,  or  molt  of  the 
wings,  continues.  First  a  pair  from  the  outer 
half,  then  a  pair  from  the  inner.  The  process  is 
slow,  for  it  waits  on  the  growth  of  the  new  feath- 
ers. But  it  never  robs  the  engine  of  its  power. 
At  no  time  is  there  more  than  a  pair  of  feathers 
missing  from  each  wing.  The  wing  is,  there- 
fore, always  balanced,  and  the  bird  can  fly  dur- 
ing the  entire  molt. 

Usually  it  is  not  until  the  molt  is  completed 
and  the  engine  is  in  perfect  order  that  the  bird 
starts  on  its  travels;  but  with  some  birds,  like 
snipe,  which  nest  in  the  far  north,  the  summer 
is  so  short  that  the  birds  do  not  seem  to  have 
enough  time  after  nesting  to  change  their  clothes 
before  they  start  on  their  southern  journey. 
With  these,  the  feathers  of  the  engine  are  not 
renewed  until  late  fall  or  winter,  and  by  the 
following  summer  they  show  no  signs  of  wear 
and  tear,  but  are  as  good  as  new. 

Some  birds  prepare  for  the  journey  not  only 
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by  getting  new  wing-feathers  but  by  putting  on 
a  traveling-suit  which  permits  them  to  journey 
in  disguise,  as  it  were.  The  brilliant  scarlet 
tanager  dons  an  olive-green  costume  like  that  of 
his  mate,  though  he  keeps  his  black  wings  and 
tail.  The  black-and-buff  bobolink  takes  the 
streaked,  sparrowlike  dress  of   Mrs.  Bobolink. 

In  many  of  the  warblers,  the  goldfinch,  the 
red-winged  blackbird  and  others,  the  bright-col- 
ored spring  males  would  not  be  recognized  in 
their  dull  fall  and  winter  plumage.  Thus  they 
are  to  some  extent  protected  by  their  plainer  col- 
ors, and  the  more  striking  marriage-costume  is 
not  put  on  until  it  is  needed  the  following  spring. 

It  now  only  remains  to  take  the  fuel  aboard. 
This,  with  birds,  is  nothing  less  than  fat.  .\ 
runner  training  for  a  race  tries  to  become  thin. 
But  many  birds,  when  preparing  for  a  long  jour- 
ney, put  on  a  regular  coat  of  fat.  On  it  they 
live  to  a  greater  or  less  e.xtent  during  the  time 
of  migration.  If  the  bird  can  get  food  by  the 
way,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  so  much  with 
him.  Swallows  can  feed  as  they  fly.  The  war- 
blers, and  vireos,  and  other  birds  that  fly  by 
night  can  hunt  insects  during  the  day.  But  the 
plover  and  other  birds  that  travel  over  the  seas 
cannot  stop  for  meals.  Like  bears  in  winter, 
they  must  live  on  themselves;  that  is,  on  their 
fat.     When  thev  start,  their  bodies  are  covered 


with  a  thick  layer  of  fat ;  but  when  they  arrive 
at  their  journey's  end,  it  has  disappeared.  It 
was  fuel  for  the  engine. 

Even  the  birds  that  travel  overland,  where 
food  is  plentiful,  take  some  fuel  with  them.  I 
have  noticed,  when  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens  of  birds  in  South  .America  in  the  spring 
for  the  .\merican  Museum,  that  all  the  North 
American  birds  which  were  about  to  start  on 
their  long  journey  to  their  summer  homes  were 
very  fat.  But  all  the  native  birds,  which  were 
getting  ready  to  nest,  were  practically  without 
fat.  Still  there  they  were  living  together,  eating, 
probably  much  the  same  kind  of  food.  Why  this 
food  should  make  one  bird  fat  and  the  other  thin, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  But  we  may  be  sure  that 
in  each  case  it  was  preparing  the  bird  for  the 
work  it  had  to  do. 

A  WONDERFUL   RAILROAD   LOOP 

.Seven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level,  among  the 
great  Himalaya  Mountains,  lies  the  town  of 
Darjeeling,  the  chief  health-station  in  Bengal, 
India.  Here  the  government  of  the  province  has 
its  summer  residence,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  the  delightful  climate,  as  the  temperature  rarely 
rises  al)ove  eighty  degrees.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  residents  of  the  town  have  constantly  spread 
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A   CANAL-BOAT 

before  them  the  most  wonderful  and  stupendous 
scenery,  for  the  two  highest  mountains  of  the 
world.  Kunchinjinga  and  Everest,  are  in  sight. 
and  other  great  peaks  rise  all  around  them. 

A  railroad  climbs  up  to  the 
town,  making  its  way  through 
rocky  gorges  and  over  deep 
chasms  ever  higher  and 
higher.  But  it  is  when  it  has 
almost  reached  its  destina- 
tion that  it  performs  its  most 
extraordinary  "stunt."  For 
then  it  makes  a  complete 
double-loo^j,  being,  perhaps, 
the  only  railroad  in  the  world 
that  behaves  in  such  an  ex- 
traordinary manner.  In  the 
picture  that  we  print  with 
this,  you  can  see  where  the 
track  comes  up  on  the  right- 
hand  side  at  a  steep  slant, 
makes  a  complete  turn  and, 
at  the  left,  passes  under  its 
own  upper  level.  Then  it 
makes  another  circle  and 
comes  straight  toward  us  over  the  track  which 
shows  as  a  white  line  in  the  lower  central  part  of 
the  picture.  This  may  well  be  called  the  cork- 
screw method  of  climbing  a  mountain. 

LARGEST  HYDRAULIC  LIFT-LOCK 
IN  THE  WORLD 

The  largest  hydraulic  lift-lock  in  the  world  is  at 
Peterborough,  Canada.  It  consists  of  two  great 
steel  boxes,  or  pontoons,  moving  up  and  down 
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between  guiding  towers.  When  a  boat  moves  into 
one  of  the  two  pontoons,  the  lock-gates  are  closed 
behind  it  and  water  is  pumped  into  the  other  pon- 
toon until  it  becomes  heavier  than  that  containing 
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the  boat,  which  then,  being  overweighted,  rises 
bodih'  into  the  air  until  it  reaches  the  level  of 
the  upper  canal. 

The  boats  are  lifted  a  total  distance  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  the  gates  and  capstans  being  operated 
entirely  by  hydraulic  power.  The  time  of  lock- 
age for  boats  is  about  twelve  minutes,  the  actual 
time  of  the  vertical  lift  being  one  and  a  half 
minutes.  _ 

•  Robert  H.  Moulton. 
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This  month's  St.  Nuiioi.as  glows  with  the  Christmas 
spirit  from  cnvtr  to  cover,  and  right  nobly  have  the 
young  folk  of  the  League  contributed  their  full  share  to 
its  Yule-tide  cheer.  In  prose,  in  verse,  and  in  well- 
drawn  little  pictures,  our  girls  and  boys  pay  ardent 
tribute  to  the  joys  of  Christmas  time  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  ni,iny  League  members,  loo,  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  favored  land  they 
did  not  forget  how  sad  a  Christmas  this  of  1915  nnisl 
be  in  so  many  countries  beyond  the  seas.  There  were 
numerous  contributions  this  month  which  gave  elo(|Uent 
proof  that  the  hearts  of  American  young  folk  go  out  in 
earnest  sympathy  to  the  stricken  victims  of  the  embat- 
tled nations.  For  those,  therefore,  whose  stories  and 
verses  were  based  upon  some  phase  or  incident  of  the 
great   war,   we   wish   to   record   a   word   of  sincere   com- 


mendation ;  and  if  most  of  their  offerings  were  too  sad 
for  these  pages,  they  were  at  least  in  the  same  strain  as 
the  "Christmas  Bells"  of  a  favorite  American  poet, 
written  fifty  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well  for  us 
all — perhaps  it  will  deepen  our  sympathy  and  renew  our 
faith — if,  amid  our  plenty  and  rejoicing,  we  pause  long 
enough  to  recall  a  few  of  those  lines  by  our  beloved 
I.ongfellow: 

1  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 
And  wild  and  sweet  the  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men ! 

.■\nd  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 
Mad  rolled  along  the  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 


But  then,  as 
to  drown  the 
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"the  cannon  thundered"  and  seemed 
s  in  the  roar  of  conflict. 


It  was  as  if  an  earthipiake  rent 
The  hearthstones  of  a  continent 
And  made  forlorn  the  households  born 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

."^nd  in  despair  I  bowed  my  head  ; 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said  : 
"For  hate  is  strong  and  mocks  the  song 

Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  !" 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep ; 
"God  is  not  dead  ;  nor  doth  He  sleep ! 
The  Wrong  shall  fail,  the  Right  prevail. 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 
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YULE-TIDE  CHEER 

BY    LOUISE    GUVOL.    JR.     (aGE     131 

Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  November,  1915) 
the  candles  that  glimmer  at  night, 
the  hampers,  with  goodies  packed  tight, 
the  rush  that  prevails  in  the  store, 
the  ink-blots  on  parcels  galore, 
the  sugar  in  candies  and  cakes, 
the  turkey,  which  sometimes  gives  aches  ! 
the  mantel  where  stockings  will  be, 
the  apples  we  have  at  our  tea, 
the  snow  sparkling  white  on  the 
ground, 

the  dinner,  with  plum-pudding  crowned, 
the  angels  a-hovering  near, 
the  youngsters,  glad  through  all  I  he  year. 


A  CHRISTMAS   STORY 

BV    NAOMI   ARCHIBALD    (aGK    13) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  January.  191  j) 
Christmas    eve    that    year    was    cold    and    windy.      It 
seemed   even  more  bitter  than   usual  to  the   poor  little 
musician  as  he  walked  home  aloncr  the  deserted  streets. 

He    had    played    in    lii.    ■  .    :.•  -   1  •    .ill    ih,     .,ft,  in 1    .,,i.l 
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evening,  and  his  thoughts  matched  the  cold  They  were 
bitter  and  depressing  as  he  thought  of  his  lonely  life 
and  his  dreary  attic-room. 

Christmas  meant  nothing  to  him.  He  worked  just  as 
hard,  he  ate  just  as  little,  he  was  even  more  lonely  than 
usual.  Only  about  three  people  wished  him  a  Merry 
Christmas,  knowing  well  that  it  would  not  l)e  a  merry 
one  at  all. 

He  went  up  his  dingy  stairs  and  opened  the  door  of 
his  room — but  he  did  not  go  in  as  usual  ;  he  stood  and 
stared  and  stared.  And  no  wonder,  for  had  not  some 
good  fairy  (perhaps  in  the  shape  of  a  motherly  neigh- 
bor) transformed  his  dreary  room  into  what  seemed  to 
him  a  little  paradise?  There  was  a  fire  in  the  grate — 
a  fire  that  actually  crackled  !  There  was  an  arm-chair 
in  front  of  it,  and  slippers !  Slippers  such  as  he  had 
never  seen. — There  was  a  new  quilt  on  the  bed,  and — 
wonder  of  wonders — a  beautiful  little  Christmas  tree 
all  trimmed  and  lighted  stood  in  the  corner,  and  seemed 
like  an  angel  to  keep  light  and  sunshine  in  this  paradise. 

Pinned  to  the  tree  was  a  note  saying:  "Merry  Christ- 
mas from  a  friend  !" 

It  was  not  a  dream  and  did  not  melt  as  he  expected. 


The  good  fairy  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  her 
efforts  had  been  successful  and  that  the  little  musician's 
Christmas  was  a  happy  one. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 
(By  Tommy  Kitten) 

BY    NORMAN    JOHNSON    (aGE    13) 

It  was  a  day  I  shall  never  forget — a  day  so  full  of  ex- 
citement that  by  night  I  was  more  than  ready  for  my 
soft  bed  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

At   about    five    o'clock    I    awoke    with    a    start    as    my 
master  grabbed  me  in  his  arms,  crying :  "Come,  Tommy, 


and  see  the  Christmas  tree  and  your  present."  "Christ- 
mas tree !  Present !"  I  thought.  To  be  sure  I  had 
climbed  many  trees  after  birds,  but  had  never  come 
across  a  Christmas  tree  or  a  present. 

By  this  time  we  had  arrived  in  the  study.  There  sat 
the  whole  family 
and — "Why  !  that 
must  be  the  Christ- 
mas tree !"  I  ex- 
claimed. And  such 
a  nice  tree,  cov- 
ered with  shiny 
things.  With  a 
great  effort  I 
squirmed  from  my 
master  and  made 
a  dive  at  a  tempt- 
ing bird  which 
perched  proudly 
on  a  branch. 

Crash !  Down 
came  tree  and 
trimmings,  nearly 
frightening  me  to 
death.  "Naughty 
Tommy  !  Bad  cat  ! 
All  those  trim- 
mings smashed  !" 
Such  were  the  re- 
marks which  made 
me  creep  shame- 
facedly away. 

But  then  came 
my       punishment. 

What  they  called  a  present !  A  collar  with  bells.  Every 
step  I  took,  it  jingled  (how  could  I  catch  mice  ?)  making 
n^  thoroughly  miserable. 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  played  with  ribbon,  holly,  tis- 
sue-paper, et  cetera,  and;  as  I  said  before,  was  dog- 
(ugh)  tired  by  night. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

BY    AMTA    L.    GRANNIS    (aGE    I5) 

(Honor  Member) 
had   si'ttU-d  down   for  the  night, 
wins    cKarlv   asiainst   the    hillsidi- 


their 
in    th, 


THE  WINTER  WORLD 

BY   JOHN    DUNCAN    COX    (AGE    I  o) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  September,  TQif) 
The  winter  world  lies  bleak  and  still. 

Clothed  in  her  robes  of  white. 
O'er  hills  and  dales  the  wind  blows  chill 

And  whistles  round  at  night. 
The  trees  have  lost  their  gorgeous  gowns 

Of  red  and  brown  and  gold. 
They  're  standing  there  without  a  sound, 

All  barren,  bleak  and  cold. 
The  birds  have  all  gone  far  away 

To  balmy  southern  lands, 
The  giant  windmill,  night  and  day, 

A  lonely  sentinel  stands. 
Across  the  snow,  a  rabbit-track. 

The  only  living  sign  ; 
1  wish  the  summer  would  come  back 

And  bring  its  bright  sunshine. 


starlight.  The  air  was  chill,  and  the  shepherds  were 
glad  to  huddle  about  their  crackling  fire  to  get  what 
warmth  it  atTorded.  Surrounded  by  all-enveloping  still- 
ness, the  three  men  gradually  ceased  talking  and  sat 
silently  watching  the  flames.  It  was  Abel,  the  young- 
est, a  lad  of  seventeen  years,  who  roused  his  compan- 
ions from  their  reverie  by  a  sharp, 

"Hark!     What  is  that  ?  " 

The  sound  of  singing,  faint  yet  hcavcn-swcct,  floated 
upon  the  breeze.  -And  then  something  happened  that 
brought  the  shepherds  to  their  feet,  but  only  to  fall  upon 
trembling  knees.  In  the  star-jeweled  sky,  a  wondrous 
effulgence  grew :  an  angel  appeared,  clad  in  snowy 
robes.  Bidding  them  fear  not.  he  spoke,  telling  of  the 
birth  of  the  blessed  Saviour  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem 
near  by,  and  how  to  recognize  the  child. 

The  caroling  rang  clear  and  strong.  A  multitude  of 
angels  stood  in  the  shining  light.  Their  words,  "Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good- 
will," echoed  in  the  ears  of  the  frightened  shepherds  as 
the  vision  faded. 

Then  spoke  Isaac,  the  patriarch :  "Let  lis  now  go, 
even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  has 
come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  to  us." 

So  they  left  their  flocks  and  traveled  into  the  city, 
seeking  the  Babe.     In  a  rude  stable,  amid  lowing  cattle. 


*'MV  favorite  subject."      IIV   HtLDA   HAHN.    ACE   17. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


they  found  Him,  the  Prince  of  the  earth.  The  halo 
above  His  little  head  was  bright;  beside  Him  lay  his 
mother,  brooding,  motherlike,  in  adoration. 

And  these  shepherds  worshiped  too,  while  in  the  east 
a  star  gleamed  ;  and  over  the  world  spread  an  ineffablc 
sense  of  peace  and  well-being. 

For  Christ  Jesus  was  born. 


MAKING  PORT  ON  CHRISTMAS  D.W 

BY    LISA    STILLMAN     (aGE    I5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Nearing   the   shores   of   fair   Tahiti,    the   barque    Clara 
sailed   briskly   over   the   blue    Pacific.      She   had   had   a 
stormy  passage   from   San   Francisco   and   all   on   board 
were  glad  to  be  nearing  land. 

It  was  Christmas  morning,  and  a  fairer  Yule-tide 
never  dawned.  The  sea,  though  there  was  an  occasional 
whitecap.  was  very 
calm  and  blue.  The 
sky  was  cloudless 
save  for  "the  or- 
derly clouds  of 
the  Trades"  which 
framed  both  sea 
and  sky  in  white- 
ness, save  in  the 
east,  where  they 
were  a  glorious 
orange-gold.  The 
Clara  herself, 

white-painted  and 
white-winged,  add- 
ed a  beautiful  touch 
to  the  whole  lovely 
picture. 

As  she  approached 
the  island,  her  crew 
hohekl  the  rich 
tropical  vegetation 
and  the  high,  mist- 
hidden  peaks  ;  also, 
nestled  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  the 
dainty  little  town 
of  Papeete.  All  re- 
joiced, for  this  was  the  first  land  they  had  seen  since 
leaving  California,  several  stormy  weeks  before,  and 
the  sight  was  a  welcome  one  indeed. 

Soon  the  Clara  sailed  slowly  through  the  pass  in  the 
reef,  against  which  the  white  surf  beat  in  thunder,  into 
the  harbor.  A  beautiful  sight  met  the  eyes  of  those  on 
board.  The  early  sunlight  bathed  the  little  town  in 
glory.  A  red-roofed  church  peered  from  its  surround- 
ing verdure,  and  further  to  the  left  rose  the  spire  of 
a  white  cathedral.  Inviting  little  vistas  appeared  as 
one's  gaze  followed  the  narrow  streets  leading  inland. 
Like  white  birds  at  rest  on  the  water,  small  trading- 
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schooners  lay  moored  to  the  sea-wall.  Cocoanut-palius, 
rising  above  the  little  cottages  half  hidden  by  vines  and 
trees,  waved  their  feathery  tops  in  the  warm  breeze. 
The  whole  scene  breathed  peace  and  rest ;  and  as  the 
Clara's  anchor  splashed,  the  church  bells  began  to  ring 
out  the  old  Christmas  message,  the  same  the  world  over, 
of  "peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men." 


ST  NICHOK 
LEAGUE 
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A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 

BY   JOSEPHINE  SMITH    (.\GE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
In  a  stable  manger  lay, 
Long  ago  on  Christmas  Day, 

Our  Christ,  the  Christmas  King. 
Shepherds  on  the  hills  that  night 
Saw  a  clear  and  glorious  light 

And  heard  the  angels  sing. 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men," 
Angels  sang  and  sang  again. 
They  cared  not  in  the  inn. 
Near  them  infant  Jesus  lay, 
Who  came  that  happy  Christmas  Day 
To  cleanse  the  world  from  sin. 

Years  have  passed;  the  star  shines  .stil 
O'er  every  valley,  every  hill. 

And  men  repeat  the  story 
Of  Him  who  came  the  world  to  save. 
And  angels  that  glad  message  gave. 

And  filled  the  world  with  glory. 


THE  WINTER  WORLD 

EV    ELE.\NOR   JOHNSON    (.\GE    I7) 

(Ho)wr  Member) 
White,  white,  white  is  the  land  of  the  driven  snows. 

Peace  reigns  o\'er  all.     But  alas  !  across  the  seas, 
Red,  red,  red,  with  the  blood  of  a  million  foes. 

And  the  tears  of  a  million  hearts,  that  God  alone  can 
ease ! 

THE  GTESSIXG  GAME— A  CHRISTMAS   STORY 

IIV   .\NN.\   D.    H.\LL    (.^GE    I7) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Two  ragged  little  children,  with  their  faces  pressed 
closely  against  the  brilliantly  lighted  window  of  a  city 
toy-shop,  were  gazing  longingly  at  the  many  wonderful 
ihings  beyond  their  reach  and  means.  It  was  Christ- 
mas eve,  and  the  snow  was  falling  heavily  on  the  many 
h;ippy  passers-by,  each  absorbed,  apparently,  in  his  or 
her  own  affairs,  although  some  did  smile  pityingly  upon 
the  shivering  pair  at  the  shop-window. 

Presently  the  elder  child,  a  boy  of  ten.  spoke  : 

"Oh,  Maggie !  I  wish  I  had  that  tool-box.  Jiminy ! 
Is  n't  it  a  beauty?" 

"Yes  ;  and  I  should  love  the  little  stove,"  sighed  his 
sister.  "Well,  we  can't  have  'em  and — I  have  an  idea. 
Choose  something  you  want,  and  I  '11  try  to  guess  it  in 
three  guesses.     Is  it  the  sail-boat?" 

"No." 

"The  tool-box?" 

"No." 

Of  course  the  third  time  she  guessed  a  fire-engine 
and  was  right. 

The  game  went  on  merrily.  Maggie  could  n't  guess 
Sam's  third  choice,  and  Sam  gleefully  jumped  up  and 
down  like  a  jacU-in-the-box. 

"Heigh-ho!  What  's  all  this?"  cried  a  gruff  voice, 
and,  on  looking  around,  Sam  saw  an  old  gentleman, 
with  his  little  granddaughter,  who  had  just  stepped  out 
of  a'  limousine. 

"The  g-guessing  game,  sir,"  was  all  Sammy  could 
stammer,  but  later,  with  Maggie's  help,  he  explained 
everything. 

Then  the  old  gentleman  took  them  into  the  toy-shop 
— fairyland  to  them — and  some  time  afterward  two 
happy   children,   clasping   two   large   packages — one   the 
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miniature  stove,  and  the  other  the  tool-box — fairly  stag- 
gered up  the  steps  of  a  gloomy  tenement,  while  an  auto- 
mobile glided  slowly  away  into  the  darkness. 

"Kitty,  dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "thinking  about 
your  new  pony  and  doll-house,  eh  ?" 

"No,  Grandpapa — about  the  little  boy  and  girl  and 
the  'guessing  game.'  " 


(SILVER   BADGK.) 


YULE-TIDE  CHEER 

BY    P.\UL   J.    KINNARE    (.\GE    12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Though  frost  should  bite,  and  snow  rise  high. 
Though  chilly  gray  should  wax  the  sky. 
And  wintry  blasts  go  howling  by. 

We  '11  cheery  be  and  jolly. 
With  blazing  logs  we  '11  feed  the  fire. 
Our  groaning  tables  heap  the  higher, 
And  laugh  at  blust'ring  winter's  ire. 

As  futile  fuss  and  folly. 

With  song,  and  cheer,  and  merry  shout. 
We  '11  drive  all  care  and  trouble  out. 
And  put  old  Father  Time  to  rout, 

With  feasting  and  with  dancing. 
The  Christmas  tree  is  laden  low  ; 
'Mid  holly  wreath  and  mistletoe. 
Right  ruddily  the  tapers  glow. 

Our  Yule-tide  cheer  enhancing. 

Now  'round  the  Christmas  board  we  stand 
(Piled  mountain-high  on  ev'ry  hand 
With  blessings  of  a  thriving  land). 

To  toast  each  happy  guest. 
The  smiling  cooks,  with  pride,  bear  high 
The  steaming  goose  and  Christmas  pie  ; 
The  turkey  comes,  with  sauce  hard  by. 

To  give  a  crowning  zest. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 

BY    JESSIE    M.\KILI..\    TUO.MPSO.N     (AGIC    I  i) 

The   candles   on   the   Christmas   tree   beam   forth   their 

mellow  light ; 
They  sparkle  out  full  joyously,  for  it  is  Christmas  night. 
The  song-birds  in  our  hearts  sing  loud,  full  loud  they 

sing,  and  clear, 
.■\lthough  the  winter  wind  is  wild,  and  gone  is  spring 

o'  year. 

Tho'  spring  o'  year  is  gone,  *t  is  true,  and  winter's  wind 

is  wild, 
'T  is  springtime  in  our  hearts  when  glad  we  greet  the 

Christmas  Child  : 
For  Christmas  is  the  spring  o'  hearts  ;  the  song-birds 

sing  their  lay. 
Oh.  there  are  song-birds  in  our  hearts,  for  Christ  is 

born  to-day. 

O  Father  of  the  fatherless,  hear  Thou  our  Christmas 

prayer. 
Thou  makest  wars  to  cease,  dear  Lord,  and  rulest 

ev'rywhere  : 
We,  thine  own  helpless  children,  pray  aloud  from  near 

and  far. 
That  peace  may  come  to  bless  the  world,  when  shines 

the  Christmas  star. 

A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

BY   AGNES    LAW    (AGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Everything   was   very   still    in   the   house   where    little 
Tommy  Rae  lived.     Every  one  was  asleep,  dreaming  of 
the   good   things   to   come   on   the   morrow,   for   it   was 
Christmas  eve. 

Suddenly  a  clock 
began  to   strike  the 

hour.      Just    as   the  ,i.....»i-,  .*-.;  .    ,.  ,      ,. ,  .. 

twelfth   stroke  died  ' 

away,  a  little  old 
man,  dressed  all  in 
fur,  from  his  head 
to  his  foot,  none 
other  than  Santa 
Claus  himself, 

slipped  down  the 
chimney  and  began 
to  fill  the  stocking 
hanging  there.  He 
had  just  about  fin- 
ished when  he  heard 
a  noise.  Some  one 
was  coming  down 
the  stairs.  Santa 
had  no  more  than 
stepped  behind  some 
curtains  when  a  lit- 
tle figure  in  white  "a  iitA-;:  _  -  ,  ■  '  bvruim 
pajamas  walked.  s.  thokp,  aue  ij. 
into   the  room,   and 

hesitating  for  a  moment,  moved  slowly  forward,  straight 
for  the  fireplace. 

Now  the  truth  was  that  Tommy  had  been  dreaming 
about  Santa  Claus  all  night,  and  dimly  through  his 
dreams  he  had  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve — the  very 
hour  when  Santa  would  be  most  likely  to  come.  So  he 
had  crept  out  of  bed  and  come  quietly  downstairs  to 
investigate. 

He  walked  straight  to  his  stocking,  took  out  a  bo.x  of 
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candy,  carefully  put  the  box  back,  and  walked  upstairs 
again  and  put  the  piece  of  candy  on  the  mantel. 

Santa  Claus  was  much  mystified  at  these  strange  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  had  far  to  go  that  night,  so  he  quickly 
finished  filling  the  stocking  and  went  his  way. 

Tommy  was  downstairs  early  next  morning,  anxious 
to  find  what  Santa  had  brought  him.  The  first  thing  he 
pulled  out  was  a  box  of  candy.  Opening  it,  he  saw  that 
a  piece  was  gone. 

"Why!"  he  exclaimed,  "Santa  must  have  got  hungry 
and  eaten  a  piece  of  my  candy  !" 

You  see,  he  did  not  know  about  his  midnight  visit. 
He  had  been  walking  in  his  sleep  ! 

THE  WINTER  WORLD 

BY  AGNES   MAC  DONALD   (aGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Though  spring  is  full  of  gladness. 

And  summer  very  bright, 
And  autumn  gaily  garmented, — 

I  love  the  winter  white  ! 
I  love  to  hear  the  sleigh-bells 

That  tell  of  Christmas  cheer! 
I  love  to  see  the  holly  wreaths  ; 

They  banish  all  that  's  drear! 
I  love  to  see  the  crackling  fire 

That  dances  in  the  grate  ; 
I  love  to  watch  the  falling  snow 

When  day  is  growing  late  ! 
I  love  the  clink  of  ice-skates, 

I  love  the  frozen  pond, 
I  love  the  world  transfigured 

By  winter's  fairy  wand. 

A  CHRISTMAS  IN  CALIFORNIA 

BY  BEATRICE  LOUISE  EGAN    (aGE  I4) 

"Why,  Mama,  we  're  nearly  there  !"  exclaimed  Dorothy 
Spencer  to  her  mama  as  the  brakenian  called  out,  "Rich- 
mond Springs  next  stop !" 

They  had  left  their  eastern  home  to  spend  Christmas 
with  Mrs.  Spencer's  sister,  Louisa  Powell,  in  sunny  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Powell  and  Florence  met  them  at  the  depot  with 
their  car. 

After  a  long  ride  they  reached  the  Powells'  country 
home. 

The  next  week  passed  quickly  with  rides,  parties,  and 
Christmas  shopping. 

Dorothy  never  grew  tired  of  exclaiming  over  the 
flowers  and  bright  sunshine  in  December,  and  she  could 
hardly  realize  it  was  really  Christmas  day. 

The  family  had  planned  to  attend  church,  but  at  the 
last  moment  the  car  refused  to  run.  .Ml  plans  for  going 
were  then  stopped. 

The  boys  voted  for  a  hike  in  the  afternoon. 

"But  where?"  asked  Florence. 

"Let  's  take  Dorothy  to  see  the  iron  springs."  an- 
swered Hale  with  a  smile. 

Dorothy  was  delighted,  as  she  had  never  seen  any 
iron  springs.  She  took  a  sniall  cup  so  that  she  might 
taste  the  water. 

Dorothy  noticed  that  her  cousins  seemed  greatly 
amused  all  the  way  there. 

At  last,  after  a  long  walk,  they  reached  the  spot,  and 
imagine  Dorothy's  surprise  at  seeing  only  a  pair  of 
rusty  iron  springs. 

She  immediately  saw  the  joke,  and  they  all  had  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"To  think  I  even  brought  a  cup  this  distance  !"  laugh- 
ingly said  Dorothy. 


On  returning  home  the  joke  was  told  to  the  grown- 
ups, and  all  enjoyed  the  prank  played  on  Dorothy  by 
her  cousins,  no  one  enjoying  it  more  than  Dorothy 
herself. 

I  don't  think  Dorothy  will  ever  forget  her  trip  to  the 
iron  springs,  or  her  Christmas  in  California. 

A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 

BY    HELEN    RANNEY    (aGE    9) 

A  SNOWY,  blowy  Christmas 

Is  the  kind  I  like  the  best ; 
With  the  dolls,  and  books,  and  candy. 

And  the  tree,  and  all  the  rest. 

On  a  snowy,  blowy  Christmas, 

I  'd  like  to  have  a  sled  ; 
A  sled  to  take  me  down  the  hill, 

And  one  that  's  painted  red. 

YULE-TIDE  CHEER 

BY  MARTHA  E.   HODGSON    (aGE  9) 

The  bells  are  chiming  far  and  near. 
The  weather  's  cold,  the  night  is  clear. 
The  world  lies  sleeping  under  snow. 
Sleighs  that  tinkle  come  and  go. 
To-night  's  the  night  that  brings  much  joy 
To  every  little  girl  and  boy. 
Such  laughing,  squeals,  and  happy  cries 
There  '11  be  when  each  a  string  unties ! 
Candies,  cameras,  dolls  and  drums. 
Horses,  books,  and  sugar-plums. 
What  fun  there  '11  be  to-morrow  morn, 
\\^hen  Gabriel  blows  his  silver  horn. 
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TIIK  CHRISTMAS  VRV.V. 
Mr.  Bear  was  looking  forward  to  the  first  real 
snowstorm  because  Mr.  Dog  had  made  a  fine 
double-runner,  and  they  were  both  planning  for 
little  housework,  and  a  lot  of  coasting.  Mr. 
Bear's  fur  suit  was  just  the  thing  for  winter 
sports,  but  Mr.  Dog  had  been  obliged  to  go  to 
the  village  and  buy  himself  a  sweater.  It  was 
bright  crimson  and  was  very  becoming.  Mr. 
Dog,  who  loved  fine  clothes,  had  also  purchased 
a  scarlet  and  white  skating  cap.  with  a  tassel  that 
hung  down  over  one  ear  in  a  most  engaging  man- 
ner. So  both  Mr.  Dog  and  Mr.  Bear  could  hardly 
wait  for  cold  weather  to  set  in,  and  they  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  running  out  to  the  porch  and 


"MR.     dog's    SWE.-VTEK    WAS    VERY    BECOMI.VG. 

looking  at  the  thermometer  that  hung  there. 
When  they  were  not  doing  that,  they  were  read- 
ing the  weather  reports  in  the  newspapers,  or 


watching  the  clouds,  and  at  last  they  were  re- 
warded late  one  afternoon  by  the  sight  of  large 
feathery  flakes  of  snow  lazily  floating  downward 
from  a  cold  gray  sky.  But  alas!  there  was  to 
be  no  coasting  for  either  of  them,  for  many  days 
to  come. 

Mr.  Bear,  who  had  not  been  feeling  like  him- 
self for  some  time,  came  down  with  the  mumps 
the  very  ne.xt  morning,  and  Mr.  Dog  had  his 
paws  full  with  cooking,  and  nursing,  and  bed- 
making,  and  carrying  up  trays  to  the  invalid. 

Now  I  suppose  you  never  saw  a  bear  with  the 
mumps !  It  is  a  sorry  sight,  I  assure  you,  and 
the  cottage  was  a  sad  place  now  with  only  the 
doctor's  visits  for  company  and  Mr.  Bear  in  the 
(Ireadfullest  state  with  his  poor  neck  so  swollen 
that  none  of  his  collars  would  fit  him— he  had 
lately,  to  please  Mr.  Dog,  taken  to  wearing  them. 
I'or  daily  use  a  red  bandana  handkerchief  became 
the  only  thing  possible.  Well,  Mr.  Dog  was  a 
Iiretty  fair  nurse,  though  he  did  bring  Mr.  Bear 
some  lemonade  the  first  day,  and,  if  you  've  ever 
had  mumps,  you  will  know  how  Mr.  Bear  felt 
after  he  got  a  real  good  taste.  But  Mr.  Dog 
was  more  careful  after  that  and  never  so  much 
as  said  "pickles"  or  brought  Mr.  Bear  anything 
that  was  sour  or  puckery.  so  they  got  along  quite 
nicely. 

Still,  there  was  a  lot  of  time  for  thinking,  and 
Mr.  Bear,  looking  wistfully  out  on  the  snowy 
land.scape,  began  to  plan  for  Christmas.  He  de- 
cided that  he  would  surprise  Mr.  Dog.  and  the 
surprise  should  take  the  form  of  a  Christmas 
tree.  There  were  plenty  of  dear  little  firs  grow- 
ing about  near  by,  each  one  holding  up  its  tiny 
branches  as  if  begging  for  the  honor  of  being 
chosen,  and  Mr.  Bear  knew  Mr.  Dog,  who  was 
something  of  a  carpenter,  was  just  dying  to  have 
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a  complete  tool-chest,  and  he  thought  what  a  fine 
present  that  would  be  and  how  beautifully  the 
awl  and  saws  and  other  tools  would  glitter,  hung 
from  the  branches  in  the  light  of  the  Christmas 
candles. 

Mr.  Bear  would  also  see  that  Mr.  Dog  had  a 
wonderful  big  bone,  the  best  in  the  market,  and 
tied  with  scarlet  ribbon  and  holly,  and  a  bottle 
of  perfumery,  and  oh,  yes !  a  dozen  handker- 
chiefs with  colored  borders.  Mr.  Bear  had  to 
get  his  notebook  down  and  write  the  things  as 
fast  as  he  remembered  them,  and  the  best  of  it 
was  Mr.  Bear  was  determined,  firmly  determined, 
that  Mr.  Dog  should  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  whole  matter. 

Now  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Dog 
had  been  thinking  also,  and  the  end  of  his  reflec- 
tions were  prettj'  much  what  Mr.  Bear's  had 
been.  He  would  give  Mr.  Bear  a  Christmas  tree 
and  Mr.  Bear  should  knozv  nothing  ivhaici'cr 
about  if. 

Mr.  Dog  was  so  excited  that  one  day  he  put 
salt  instead  of  sugar  into  the  pudding  and  never 
knew  the  difference  till  he  and  Mr.  Bear  sat  down 
to  dessert  together.  By  this  time  Mr.  Bear  was 
better,  and  soon  he  was  well  enough  to  go  coast- 
ing, which  means  that  he  was  well  enough  to  do 
anything  at  all  that  he  wanted  to. 

His  actions  began  to  puzzle  Mr.  Dog.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Bear  began  to  make  a  lot  of 
mysterious  trips  to  the  village,  and  then  he  was 
always  getting  a  lot  of  catalogues,  which  he  was 
careful  to  keep  locked  up.  One  day  Mr.  Dog 
found  him  measuring  the  height  of  the  parlor 
ceiling,  and  he  looked  very  much  embarrassed 
when  asked  what  he  was  doing ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Dog  had  n't  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  going 
on.  You  see,  he  was  so  full  of  his  own  plans 
to  surprise  Mr.  Bear  that  it  never  crossed  his 
mind  that  Mr.  Bear  might  have  secret  holiday 
plans  of  his  own.  Mr.  Dog  was  chiefly  con- 
cerned that  Mr.  Bear  should  n't  find  out  what  he 
was  doing,  and,  as  he  was  much  more  careful 
than  poor,  dear,  blundering  Mr.  Bear,  he  never 
gave  his  friend  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  in 
his  mind. 

After  a  lot  of  thinking,  Mr.  Dog  decided  to 
cut  the  prettiest  little  Christmas  tree  you  ever 
saw,  that  he  had  found  near  by  in  the  forest. 
He  would  trim  it  with  popcorn  and  cranberries 
and  little  candles,  and  he  would  give  Mr.  Bear  a 
half  dozen  jars  of  the  finest  honey,  because  Mr. 
Bear  loved  honey  best  of  anything,  and  a  big 
blueberry  pie  tied  up  with  scarlet  ribbon  and 
holly,  for  Mr.  Bear  liked  blueberry  pie  next  best, 
and  a  muffler,  a  beautiful  warm  plaid  muffler, 
because  Mr.  Bear  was  n't  stylish  but  loved  to  be 


comfortable.  Oh,  yes,  and  a  white  and  gold  book 
for  the  parlor  table.  Mr.  Dog  did  n't  care  at  all 
what  was  inside  the  book,  but  he  wanted  a  very 
handsome  cover.  It  would  look  awfully  well  un- 
der the  best  lamp,  and  as  the  only  book  in  the 
house  was  a  cook-book,  Mr.  Dog  felt  it  would 
lend  quite  an  air  to  the  whole  cottage,  and  was, 
in  a  way,  really  needed.  To  do  all  this  would 
take  every  penny  Mr.  Dog  had  earned,  but  ]Mr. 
Dog  did  not  grudge  a  single  cent  of  his  hoard. 

Mr.  Bear  did  n't  tell  anybody  of  his  plan,  and 
Mr.  Dog  did  n't  tell  anybody  either.  They  both 
gave  very  good  reasons  for  refusing  a  number  of 
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invitations  that  they  received  for  Christmas  par- 
ties; Mr.  Bear,  looking  very  wise,  said  he  felt 
rather  old  for  romping  about,  just  a  quiet  evening 
in  slippers  at  home  for  him :  and  Mr.  Dog  said 
w-hat  with  the  mumps  and  all  he  was  so  behind- 
hand with  his  work  that  he  thought  he  would 
rather  spend  a  quiet  day  at  home,  with  slippers 
and  a  comfortable  chair  before  the  fire  in  the 
evening. 

But  what  were  they  going  to  do  about  Christ- 
mas, their  friends  asked. 

Mr.  Bear  looked  up  in  the  air  and  rubbed  his 
head  and  finally  said  something  about  wreaths 
in  the  windows,  and  Mr.  Dog  answered  briskly 
that  he  was  going  to  make  the  finest  plum  pud- 
ding that  day  for  dinner  they  ever  saw  and  if 
that  was  n't  celebrating  Christmas,  what  was  ? 

Still,  it  did  seem  as  if  the  time  would  never 
arrive,  for  you  know  yourself  how  slow  Christ- 
mas and  birthdays  and  vacations  are  about  get- 
ting around;  and  how  very  quickly  school-days, 
and  trips  to  the  dentist,  and  such  things  come. 
But  at  last  it  really  was  December  twenty-fourth, 
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and  that  very  evening  after  sunset  had  been 
planned  both  by  Mr.  Dog  and  by  Mr.  Bear  for 
their  grand  surprise. 

Mr.  Dog  had  all  his  presents  on  the  top  shelf 
of  his  bedroom  closet,  and  Mr.  Bear  had  all  his 
presents  on  the  top  shelf  of  his  bedroom  closet: 
and  both  of  them  had  their  closets  locked  and 
the  keys  in  their  pockets. 

Neither  of  the  friends  talked  much  at  supper 
that  night  for  both  were  too  busv  thinking.    .Mr. 


At  last  supper  was  over  and  the  dishes  neatly 
washed  and  put  away.  The  two  friends  turned 
to  each  other,  and  both  spoke  at  once  and  said 
just  the  same  thing  all  in  a  breath  without  paus- 


takins) 


little   .stroll   this 


'T   was   thinking 
evening." 

"Why,  that  's  a  good  idea,"  said  Mr.  Bear,  put- 
ting on  his  cap  and  goloshes  as  he  spoke.  It  was 
handy  for  him  not  having  to  bother  with  any- 
thing more  on  account  of  his  fine  fur 
coat,  though  he  would  rather  have 
liked  a  muffler. 

"I  think  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  hur- 
riedly getting  into  his  coasting  togs- 
sweater,  tasseled  cap,  and  all. 

"Which  way  were  you  going,  Mr. 
Bear  ?  I  was  thinking  of  going 
west—" 

"1  was  thinking  of  going  east,"  said 
Mr.  Bear,  much  relieved  at  the  turn 
things  were  taking.  .\nd  so  the  two 
friends  parted. 

Mr.  Bear  called  out  over  his  shoul- 
der, "Xo  use,  Mr.  Dog,  of  being  back 
lie  fore  eight  o'clock  a  fine  night  like 


Bear  wanted  to  get  some  good  excuse  for  leaving 
Mr.  Dog  and  getting  into  the  forest  where  the 
Christmas  tree  was  to  be  found.  It  was  already 
cut,  but  it  wanted  trimming,  and  Mr.  Bear  de- 
cided to  trim  it  right  where  it  stood,  or  rather 
where  it  leaned  against  another  fir-tree,  and  then 
manage  some  way  to  get  it  into  the  house  without 
Mr.  Dog's  knowing  it.  Mr.  Bear's  pockets  were 
full  of  tinsel  and  bells,  gilt  walnuts,  golden  and 
silver  balls,  and  such  like  ornaments.  He  fairly 
tinkled  when  he  walked ;  but  Mr.  Dog  was  so 
very  busy  thinking  that  he  did  n't  notice. 


"Oh,  no !"  said  Mr.  Dog,  much 
Kased  and  inwardly  planning  to  get 
liis  tree  trimmed  in  the  forest,  and 
I  lion  to  have  it  all  set  up  in  the  cot- 
tage a  few  moments  before  that  hour. 
So  both  friends  hurried  off— Mr. 
Dog  to  the  west,  to  hang  on  his  tree 
as  fast  as  ever  he  could  the  strings  of 
cranberries  and  pop-corn  with  which 
bis  ])ockets  were  bulging,  and  Mr. 
P.car  to  decorate  his  tree  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner  and  as  rapidly  as 
jjossible.  .\nd  my  !  were  n't  they  busy? 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  each  of 
them  got  through  the  very  same  mo- 
ment, which  was  exactly  seventeen 
and  a  half  minutes  to  eight  o'clock, 
and  each  of  them  was  exactly  one  . 
half  mile  from  home.  Mr.  Bear  put  his  tree  on 
his  shoulder  and  started;  Mr.  Dog  put  his  tree 
on  Jiis  shoulder  and  started.  Mr.  Bear's  tree  was 
bigger  and  heavier  than  Mr.  Dog's  tree,  but  then 
Mr.  Bear  was  stronger  than  Mr.  Dog,  so  they 
both  covered  the  ground  at  the  same  rate  of 
speed. 

Now  I  suppose  you  have  already  guessed  what 
happened.  It  was  sure  to,  was  n't  it  ?  And  it 
just  did. 

Mr.  Dog,  stealthily  coming  up  the  back  way, 
and   Mr.    Bear,   stealthily  coming   up   the    front 
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way,  met  right  at  the  cottage  door,  and  I  wish 
you  had  been  there  to  see  them.  I  don't  suppose 
their  eyes  were  ever  wider  opened  in  all  their 
lives ;  and  as  for  their  mouths,  they 
were  open  too,  and  both  their  tongues 
were  hanging  out. 

Mr.  Dog  was  the  quickest,  so  he 
began  to  laugh  first,  but  Mr.  Bear 
was  not  long  in  following,  and  they 
both  laughed  so  hard  they  had  to  lean 
their  beautiful  Christmas  trees  up 
against  the  side  of  the  cottage  while 
they  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  snow 
and  neither  one  could  stop. 

But  at  last  Mr.  Bear  caught  his 
breath  and  sat  up,  and  Mr.  Dog,  still 
wiping  away  tears  of  merriment  with 
his  paw,  sat  up  too,  and  then  it  all 
came  out — their  wonderful  plans  and 
all  the  doings. 

Well,  the  end  of  it  was,  there  wen 
two  Christmas  trees  set  up  in  y\r 
Bear's  house  that  night  and  two  vci  y 
happy  people. 

The  presents  were  a  truly  surprise 
after  all,  and  they  were  exactly  right. 
Each  said  so  to  the  other,  I  don't 
know  how  many  times.  Mr.  Bear  put 
on  his  muffler  at  once,  though  the  cot- 
tage was  as  hot  as  hot  could  be,  and 
Mr.  Dog  had  so  much  perfumery  on 
his  handkerchief  that  they  had  to 
open  the  front  door  to  air  off.  Mr. 
Dog  began  to  do  things  with  his  tools 
at  once,  while  gnawing  ever  and  anon 
at  his  wonderful  bone,  and  Mr.  Bear 
ate  a  piece  of  blueberry  pie  that  was 
big  enough  to  give  him  seven  kinds 
of  nightmare,  but  did  n't. 

Then   Mr.    Bear   drew   up   his   big 
rocking-chair  to  the  fire,  while  Mr.  Dog  threw  him- 
self down  on  the  rug  in  front  of  it  and  stretched 
out  to  enjoy  the  blaze  with  his  paws  clasped  un- 


der his  head.  And  they  both  said  there  had  never 
been  such  a  Christmas  and  that  it  was  the  great- 
est fun  having  it  that  way,  all  alone.     I  suppose 


Mli.   DOG    AND    MR.   BF.AK    MKT    RIGHT    AT   THl 


they  meant  not  having  the  forest  and  the  farm 
people  there ;  and  perhaps  this  is  a  good  place  and 
time  for  you  and  me  to  leave  them,  too. 
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HOW  OUR   BABY  KEPT  CHRISTMAS 

BY  KLIZAlUiTlI   CARRLXGTOX  YOUNG 


.inq 


\Vk  children  talked  it  over,  and  none  of  us  could  see 

How  the  baby  could  keep  Christmas — such  a  little  mite  is  he. 

He  cannot  eat  the  goodies,  and  he  \vill  not  like  the  noise, 

Though  he  '11  do  his  best  to  swell  it — like  all  the  other  boys.  ■ 

He  can't  enjoy  the  Christmas  tree,  not  a  single  litde  bit. 

For  in  his  crib  he  '11  be  asleep  ere  the  candles  have  been  lit ; 

And  Santa  may  not  know  it,  but  it  's  no  use  bringing  toys 

To  a  baby  only  three  months  old — there  's  none  that  he  enjoys. 

We  've  shown  him  all  our  playthings,  and  it  was  n't  worth  the  while — 

He  stared  at  us  instead  of  them  and  broke  into  a  smile. 

Vou  can  give  him  bibs  and  mittens  and  put  pennies  in  his  bank, 

But  that  is  n't  keeping  Christmas — if  you  like  us  to  bet  frank. 

Yes,  it  is  hard  on  babies — to  that  we  all  agreed — 

And  when  they  are  so  tiny,  it  's  very  hard  indeed  ! 

But  if  you  will  believe  it,  when  Christmas  morning  came 

And  we  were  all  so  happy,  the  baby  was  the  same. 

We  're  sure  't  was  Santa's  doings,  so  cleverly  't  was  planned, 

Our  baby  had  a  plaything — his  own  dear  little  hand ! 

He  held  it  up  before  his  face  and  eyed  it  with  surprise. 

And  smiled,  and  laughed  at  it,  and  cooed,  as  though  he  'd  drawn  a  pri/e 

And  so  he  has,"  said  Father.     "  'T  is  well  to  understand. 

The  finest  toys,  the  greatest  joys,  are  ever  in  one's  hand." 
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THE   LETTER-BOX 


Alameda,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  almost  seven 
years,  and  during  those  years  I  don't  think  anything  has 
given  me  so  much  pleasure  as  your  magazine.  When 
you  come,  the  first  thing  I  always  turn  to  is  the 
"League."  I  love  to  see  what  others  have  accomplished, 
and  of  course  try  a  hand  myself.  I  never  was  so  sur- 
prised and  delighted  as  when  I  received  my  two  badges. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  them  now. 

Of  course  I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
stories.  I  do  not  read  many  children's  stories  now,  but 
those  in  St.  Nicholas  never  lose  their  charm.  Indeed, 
if  I  were  to  read  them  until  I  were  eighty,  they  would 
always  be  the  same.  I  love  "The  Lucky  Sixpence"  and 
"Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  and  "Peg  o'  the  Ring"  is  just 
as  good.  "The  Boarded-up  House"  certainly  is  very 
exciting,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  next  numbers  with 
great  anticipation. 

I  have  many  of  your  old  volumes,  and  for  years  my 
favorite  stories  were  "A  Boy  of  the  First  Empire"  and 
"Chris  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp."  Both  of  these  stories 
appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  for  the  year  1895.  If  any  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  readers  wish  to  read  two  corking 
good  stories,  I  advise  them  to  go  to  their  library  and 
look  up  these  two.  Then  there  are  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour's stories,  many  of  which  I  have  read  ;  and,  of  late, 
"More  Than  Conquerors."  All  these  stories,  dear  old 
St.  Nicholas,  as  I  look  back,  and  more  too,  place  you 
in  a  spot  in  my  heart  where  you  shall  always  remain. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Mildred  Maurer. 

La  Grange,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  eleven  years  old  and  like  you 
very  much.  I  think  "The  Lost  Prince"  is  about  the 
best  storj'.  The  other  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  I  hap- 
pened to  remember  that  Marco  often  told  himself  to 
wake  up  at  a  certain  time.  To  see  if  this  was  true,  I 
told  myself  to  wake  up  at  seven  o'clock.  When  I  awoke 
it  was  just  that  time.  I  can  hardly  wait  until  the  next 
number. 

Sincerely, 

Amy  Wilki.nson. 


This  great  apartment-house  is  made  of  adobe  and  is  the 
home  of  about  five  hundred  Indians. 

Away  down  in  their  basement  they  keep  a  fire  burn- 
ing all  the  time ;  there  is  some  secret  about  it  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  out. 

Your  sincere  reader. 

Bertha  Hawk  (age  9). 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  are  a  birthday  present  to  me 
and  I  enjoy  you  very  much.     My  best  school-friend  gets 
you  also,  and  we  like  to  discuss  the  stories. 

I  am  reading  aloud  to  Mother  "The  Boarded-up 
House,"  and  it  is  so  interesting  that  it  seems  years  to 
wait  for  the  next  number. 

From  your  interested  reader, 

Agnes  Rapier. 

Arrovo  Seco,  N.  Mex. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  many 
happy  hours  you  have  given  me.    Though  you  are  just  a 
magazine,  your  characters  are  so  real  they  seem  almost 
alive. 

We  live  on  a  ranch  here  in  New  Mexico.  We  get  a 
fine  view  on  our  porch  ;  but  when  we  go  up  on  some 
rocks,  we  see  even  a  more  wonderful  one.  Also  we  can 
see  the  Rio  Grande  River :  when  we  go  down  to  its 
banks,  it  is  a  very  pretty  river,  but  from  our  house  it  is 
not  so  pretty,  as  it  looks  like  a  great  crack  in  the  earth. 

About  sixteen  miles  from  here  stands  the  Toas 
pueblo,  one  of  the   oldest   Indian   pueblos  in  existence. 


Milton,   Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   I  have  taken  you  for  four  or  five 
years  and  have  written  but  once   in  all  that  time.      But 
please   don't   think    it    is   because    I   don't   lo\'e   you. — for 
I  do! 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  "Letter  Box,"  and, 
after  I  have  read  all  the  stories,  I  get  out  old  St.  Nich- 
olases and  read  the  nice  letters  that  are  written  to  you. 

I  do  not  live  in  a  very  far-off  town  (though  I  have 
never  read  a  letter  from  here),  but  I  have  been  in 
Florida,  Canada,  and  Cuba.  In  Havana,  Cuba,  almost 
all  the  houses  are  built  of  concrete,  with  the  inside  walls 
tinted.  In  our  hotel  the  windows  were  about  ten  feet 
up  the  side  of  the  high  wall,  and  are  small  ones  at  that ! 
But  we  never  felt  the  heat  in  the  hotel.  The  streets  are 
very  narrow,  especially  O'Reilly  and  Obispo  streets. 
The  stores  are  all  open,  and  they  have  iron  grating  for 
doors  and  for  most  of  the  few  windows — as  do  the 
houses.  Havana  is  a  very  clean  city,  its  streets  being 
cleaned  every  night.  The  women  are  beauties,  and 
powder  their  faces  with  pulverized  egg-shells. 

I  liked  "The  Lucky  Sixpence"  and  "Beatrice  of  Dene- 
wood''  very  much,  and  I  love  "The  Lost  Prince,"  as  I 
do  all  Mrs.  Burnett's  books. 

I  hope  I  may  have  you  to  look  forward  to  for  many 
vears  to  come. 

Lovingly, 

Dorothy  Hood  (age  12). 


New  York  City.  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  ;  One  day,  when  I  was  reading  over 
some  of  the  letters  in  your  nice  magazine,  I  noticed  one 
written  from   Menton,  France. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  that  was  the  very  place 
where  I  was  born,  and  we  lived  there  for  some  time. 
When  I  was  a  baby,  we  lived  in  "La  Villa  Bleue," 
Menton,  and  I  used  to  have  everything  in  blue.  My 
bedroom  was  all  trimmed  in  light  blue,  and  I  had  a 
light-blue  baby-carriage.  People  used  to  call  me  the 
"Blue  Baby  of  Villa  Blue." 

My  mother  used  to  take  you  when  she  was  a  little 
girl,  and  I  know  that  we  enjoy  you  as  much  as  she  did. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  nice  New  Year  with- 
out St.  Nicholas  coming  the  first  of  the  month.  This 
is  the  second  year  we  have  taken  you. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Jakvis  Kerr  (age  11). 


Stamford,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  one  year 
now,  but  I  never  have  written  to  you  before.  When  I 
started  to  take  you,  "Beatrice  of  Denewood"  was  all 
over  and  I  was  so  sorry  to  miss  it.  I  liked  "The  Run- 
away" very  much.  My  mother  took  you  when  she  was  a 
little  girl  and  we  have  a  good  many  copies  of  you  bound. 
I  am  very  fond  of  horses,  and  I  have  one  of  my  own. 
Last  summer  I  rode  in  the  Stamford  horse-show  and  got 
a  prize.     I  have  always  enjoyed  the  "Letter-Box." 
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Some  of  my  little  friends  take  you,  too,  and  we  love  to 
read  you  together. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Elizabeth  Cunningham   (age   ii). 


Pasadena,  Cai.. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  taking  you  for  a  year, 
and  I  enjoy  you  so  much. 

We  have  an  Airedale  that  is  very  clever.  I  am  send- 
ing you  a  picture  of  him  wheeling  the  baby-carriage.  ■ 
He  has  several  other  tricks,  such  as  shaking  hands  and 


catching  and  bringing  a  ball  to  you.  If  you  tell  him  to 
"find  the  ball,"  he  runs  to  an  orange-orchard  near  by. 
picks  up  an  orange  from  the  ground  and  brings  it  to 
you.  He  drops  it  and  hacks  olT  a  little  ways,  looking 
down  at  it.  If  you  don't  pay  any  attention  to  him.  he 
goes  and  brings  another  orange  luitil  he  has  about  four 
of  them.  Then  he  will  pick  one  of  them  out  for  you 
to  throw. 

Your  interested  reader. 

Agnes  Mead  (age  12). 


Harvard,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  was  five  j'ears  old  February  fifth. 
I  had  a  cake  with  five  candles  on  it  and  Mama  gavi 
me  the  pretty  bound  volumes  of  St.  Nicholas  for  191.^ 
I  just  love  them  and  wish  I  had  all  the  St.  Nicholases 
you  have  ever  published. 

This  is  the  second  year  I  have  taken  your  magazine. 
I  like  all  the  "Little  Folks"  stories  very  much.  I  en- 
joyed "Miss  Santa  Claus  of  the  Pullman"  and  "The 
Lucky  Stone."  and  think  "Tommy  and  the  Wishing 
Stone"  is  just  splendid. 

We  can't  go  to  school  here  until  we  are  six  years  old, 
but  I  can  read  quite  a  little  myself,  and  I  enjoy  reading 
better  than  anything  else. 

Mama   is   reading  "Jack  and   Jill"  to   me   now   from 


St.  Nicholas  of  18S0  which  she  had  when  she  was  a 
little  girl.  I  like  to  hear  anything  about  Miss  Louisa 
Alcott.  for  she  once  lived  here  in  Harvard.  I  went  all 
over  the  house  last  summer  and  saw  the  room  where 
Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy  used  to  sleep.  We  have  four 
baby  kitties  and  I  named  them  for  the  "Little  Women." 
If  there  had  been  one  more  I  would  have  called  it 
Laurie. 

I  am  sending  you  the  names  of  some  little  friends  of 
mine  who  do  not  take  St.  Nicholas.  I  wish  their 
mamas  would  take  it  for  them. 

Your  loving  little  friend, 

Genevieve  Goodwin   Mead. 


ToNO,  Wash. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  For  two  years  I  have  been  your 
only  subscriber  in  my  town — a  small  mining  camp.  But 
when  Mother  sent  the  first  number  of  "Tommy  and 
llie  Wishing  Stone"  to  school  (a  four-roomed  one)  for 
my  brother's  teacher  to  read,  the  teacher  read  that,  then 
st.irted  on  "The  Lost  Prince."  then  borrowed  my  back 
numbers  of  "Peg  o'  the  Ring." 

Her  children  liked  it  so  well  that  she  has  now  sub- 
scribed for  St.  Nicholas. 

My  favorite  stories  are  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Bea- 
trice of  Denewood,"  "The  Boarded-up  House,"  and  the 
"Tommy"  stories. 

The  new  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  coming  to-mor- 


Ilurrah  ! 


Your  expectant  reader, 

Maebelle  Brooks. 


Tientsin,  China. 
1>KAR   St.    Nicholas:    I   have   taken   St.    Nicholas   for 
lliree  years. 

My  father  is  an  army  officer,  and  we  are  now  living 
in  Tientsin.  China.  Last  week  we  had  a  very  interest- 
ing trip  to  the  Ming  tombs  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 


I  am  inclosing  a  picture  of  myself  on  one  of  the  stone 
animals  at  the  Ming  tombs.  As  we  were  going  through 
tihe  Nankou  Pass,  we  saw  a  caravan  of  camels  on  the 
old  caravan-trail,  moving  along  just  as  they  had  been 
doing  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Betsy  Morris  Sladen  (age  10). 


THE  RIDDLE-BOX 

ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER 


ERLAPPiNG  Diamonds 
5.  Tamed.     6.    Had. 


Edict. 
Rat. 


6.  Sat.     7.  S.     III. 


S-  Shred.     6.  Aid.   '  7.   N.      IV.    i.    I.     =.   Ant 
5.  Tiled.     6.   Lii'  -      -■         - 

5.  Eerie.     6.  Die 


Lucre.     5.  Deter. 

Rajah.     4.  Paja- 
it.     1.  Mines.     4. 

3.  Alpha. 

3.   Anvil. 

3.  Ouled. 


The  Frog  in  the  Well.    Seven  days. 


INNECTED  nV  DIAMONDS.       L 

Noise.    6.  Nie.    7.  R.    H. 
^Iiger.     6.  Tar.     7.  R.     IIL 
.  Actor.     6.  Her.    7.  R.    IV. 
Melon.    6.  Den.    7.  R.    V. 


Fal- 


6.  Dii 
5.   Harry. 


Novel  Acrostic.  Primals, 
Cross-words:  i.  Ceramic.  2.  L 
Elevate.     6.  Leveret.     7.  Amerii 


Vistula. 


Cleveland:  third 
osing.  3-  Econom 
».     8.  Nullify.     9.  Detract 

IGMA.      "  Have  thy  tools  ready 


.-elt. 


5.  Seron.     IX.    1.  Ma 


VII.    I. 


'.     2.  Tan.     3.  Tenon. 

2.  Ten.     3.  Trait.    4 

'..     2.  Lea.     3.  Leech. 

,.    2.  Tarn.    3.  Tamed. 

Harsh.     2' Arena. 

2.  Opera.  3.  Refer, 
i.  3.  River.  4.  Premo. 
■.    4.  Creed.    5.  Herds, 


Geographical  Zigzag.      Rochester.      Cross-word< 

Dover.     3.   Rocky.     4.   Omaha.      5.    Maine.      6.   Bois 

Delhi.     9.  Reval. — -Charade.     Gros-beak. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  an 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:    Answers  to  be  acknowledged 

addressed  to  St.  N  " -  ™       . 

Answers  to  all  the 

Answers  to  Puzzle 
Marlatt,  11— "AUiland 
Poulin,  6— Helen  Adda 
Jacoby,  2— M.  W.  Whit 
Hess,  I— C.  Smith,  I— I 


Exposition  Numerical  Acrostic.     Cross-words:   i.  Ticklish.     2. 

Sapience.     3.  Generate.     4.  Juvenile.     5.  Majestic.     6.  Sweetish.     7. 

Maternal.     8.  Zymology.     9.  Purblind.     10.    Falchion,     it.  Wiseacre. 

12.  Symphony.  13.  Farrier\'.  From  i  to  13,  Tower  of  Jewels;  14  to 
hine.  2.  25,  Festival  Hall ;  26  to  32,  The  Zime;  33  to"43,  JulesGuerin;  44  to  50, 
Vital.      8.         Maybeck:   51  to  58,  Art  Smith;   59  to  65,  Germany;  66  to  70,  China; 

71  to  75,  India;  76  to  78,  Sea;   79,  M. 

I  full,  following  the  plan  of  the  above-printed  answers  to  puzzles. 

magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
:  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

in  the  September  Number  were  received  before  September  24  from  Elizabeth  L.  Young  and  Evelyn  Hillman. 

September  Number  were  received  before  September  24  from  Elizabeth  Palms  Lewis,  11 — Frances  Knoche 
— Emily  P.  Hayne,  10 — Margaret  B.  Lott,  8 — Lloyd  Berrall,  7 — Alice  Noel  Farrar.  6 — Ignatius  Vado,  6 — Arthur 
— Protasio  Maymi,  5— A.  Eugene  Griffin,  Jr.,  3— Whitney  Ashbridge,  3— Elizabeth  Morrow,  2— M.,  L.,  and  C. 
,4.  Packard.  Jr.,  i-W.  S.  Forrest,  Jr.,  i— B.  Bancroft,  i— M.  E.  Close,  i— L.  Guthrie,  i— L.  Perkins,  i— D.  C. 
IX,  I— J.  B.  Walden,  i— A.  Higgins,  i— Isidore  Goldin,  i— X.  W.  Marghetic,  i— C.  WyckolT,  i. 


A  BUNCH  OF  KEYS 

E.nample:  a  Thanksgiving  key.     Answer,  Turkey. 

I.  A  key  that  rides  race-horses.  2.  A  meddlesome  key. 
3.  A  fortunate  key.  4.  A  brave  key.  5.  An  African 
key.  6.  A  stupid  key.  7.  A  dripping  k^y.  8.  A  playful 
key.  ALICE  R.  BRAGG  (age  12),  League  Member. 

DOUBtE  ZIGZAG 

3        Cross-words:    i.   An   ambassador. 
■      •        2.  Incentive.      3.    The    fur   of   the 

*  coypou.        4.     A      tree-lizard.        5. 
Growing    dim.      6.    A    plant    that 

*  bears    aromatic    seeds.      7.    Legiti- 
mate.     8.    To    bring    out.      9.    To 

*  secure.     10.  To  arouse. 
Zigzags,    from    i    to    2,    a   poet ; 

*  from  3  to  4,  one  of  his  poems. 

t        ■  ARTHUR    MINOT    REED 

(age   12),  League  Member. 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS 

All  the   words   described   contain   the   same   number  of 
letters. 

I.  Triply  behead  a  reel  for  holding  yarn,  and  leave 
an  inclosure  for  coal.  2.  Triply  behead  to  begin  to 
grow,  and  leave  away.  3.  Triply  behead  a  musical  in- 
strument, and  leave  a  snare.  4.  Triply  behead  honest, 
and  leave  a  part  of  the  verb  to  be.  5.  Triply  behead  a 
floor-covering,  and  leave  to  fondle.  6.  Triply  behead  to 
spatter,  and  leave  a  tree.     7.  Triply  behead  parted  with, 


and  leave  a  color.  8.  Triply  behead  a  product  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  leave  a  measure  of  weight,  g. 
Triply  behead  to  seem,  and  leave  part  of  the  head. 

When  the  nine  words  have  been  rightly  guessed  and 
beheaded,  the  initials  of  the  remaining  little  words  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  general. 

c..\ROLi.\E  c.  joHiVSON  (age  13),  League  Member. 

CHAKADE 

Mv  first,  though  won  and  never  lost, 
Turned  round  is  now  before  ye  ; 

My  second  may  turn  red  like  blood 
Upon  the  paths  to  glory. 

My  li'hole  is  clear,  but  now  confess  it, 

'T  will  be  a  wonder  if  you  guess  it. 

MARION  .AMES  (age  i6),  League  Member. 

CONNECTING  WORDS 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  four  letters.  Use 
the  last  two  letters  of  the  first  word  for  the  first  two 
of  the  second  word,  and  so  on. 

I.  Genuine.  2.  A  confederate.  3.  .\  musical  instru- 
ment. 4.  To  peruse.  5.  A  tool.  6.  Enthusiasm.  7.  In 
addition.  S.  Tender.  9.  Actual.  10.  A  part  in  a  vocal 
quartette.  11.  Sound.  12.  Penury.  13.  Margin.  14. 
Trappings.  15.  Parched.  16.  Vacant.  17.  To  vault. 
18.  Part  of  the  choir  in  a  church.  19.  An  aquatic 
animal.  20.  Besides.  21.  A  portion.  22.  A  certain  kind 
of  food.  23.  A  tiny  particle.  24.  To  leave  out.  25. 
A  paragraph. 

MARGUERITE  JEXNINGS  (age  1 5),  League  Member. 
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ILLrsTKATI'.l)  I'KIMAI.  ACROSTIC 

All  of  the  Kii  cilijicls  shown  in  the  above  piclurc 
may  be  described  by  words  of  the  same  length.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  ini- 
tial letters  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous  general 
who  was  born  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

NIIMKUICAL  KNKJMA 

I  .\M  composed  of  thirty-three  letters,  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  "Othello." 

My   3-30  Js^a  pronoun.      My    10-13-7-2(4 


man.     My   is-'^-i? 
;st. 


i'4  IS 


salv 


-13-7-24    IS   a    brave 
My   i^-lo-jS-h  is 


IQ  detest.     My  ,f^-?-^^  is  a  certain  time  of  day.     My 
is-ig-^-ro  is  a  home  for  hogey-befs.     My  26-1 7-1 1- 


32-1   is  to  mend.     My  2 5 -22-8-4-6^  18  is  an  object  that 
becomes  popular  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
EDN.\  THOMPSON   (age   14),  Lcaguc  Member. 

CONNECTKU  SyUARES  AND  DIAMOSD.S 

{Cold  Bitd^t,  Si.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

*  \\.\K%    feW.  .  .  . 
.  •  W  E  OP  Y    S  A  •  •  »  .  S 

'.'.'.'.5,l%'.i:'.' 


I.  Upper,  Left-ii,\nd  SQf.\RE;  i.  A  hut.  2.  Quick 
of  motion.  3.  Cleft.  4.  A  famous  Greek  epic.  5.  A 
name  given  to  a  donkey. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Squ.^re:  i.  Weeds  that  grow 
among  wheat.  2.  A  place  of  public  contest.  3.  To  drive 
back.     4.  To  l^ve.     5.  A  genus  of  true  bugs. 

III.  Lower,  Left-hand  Square:  i.  A  heathen.  2. 
Old-womanish.  3.  The  breathing-organs  of  fish.  4.  To 
divide.     5.  Snug  homes. 


-^ 


V 


^v 


\\ .  l.oWKR.  Kii;ii  1-11  AMI  Souakk:  i.  Tarries.  2.  A 
tine  linen  girdle  worn  by  priests.  3.  Pointless.  4. 
Dogma.  5.  A  printer's  term  meaning  "allows  to  stand 
as  it  is." 

V.  Upper  Diamond:  i.  In  errand.  2.  A  tavern.  3. 
To  penetrate.     4.  To  snare.     5.  In  errand. 

VI.  Left-hand  Diamond:   i.  In  errand.     2.  A  color. 

3.  Proportion.     4.  To  pinch.     5.  In  carol. 

VII.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  errand.  2.  A 
very  old  word  meaning  money  in  general.  3.  The  col- 
lective  name   for  the  gods  of   Scandinavian   mythology. 

4.  Wickedness.     5.  In  errand. 

VIII.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  errand.  2.  A  familiar 
term  of  address  for  a  little  girl.  3.  Not  flexible.  4.  A 
title  of  respect.     5.  In  errand. 

trances   knoc'iie  marlatt  (age   14). 

GEOUKAI'HICAL  DIAGONAL 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to 
the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  wHl  spell  the  name  of  a 
large  island. 

Cross-words:  i.  An  African  country.  2.  The  capital 
of  Rumania.  3.  One  of  the  United  States.  4.  An  island 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  5.  An  ocean.  6.  A 
range  of  Asiatic  mountains.  7.  \  very  famous  city. 
8.  A  river  of  British  North  .\merica.  9.  One  of  the 
United  States.  William  penn  (age  13). 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Ai.L  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  a  St.  Nicholas  story; 
another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  char- 
acter in  that  story. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  wind-instrument.  2.  A  six-sided 
figure.     3.  A  fast  train.     4.   Soldiers  who  carry  lances. 

5.  A  hideous,  eight-armed  creature.  6.  Having  little 
depth.  7.  A  Canadian  city.  8.  One  who  loves  his  coun- 
try. 9.  Beaming.  10.  Tedious,  ii.  Not  engaged  on 
either  side.  12.  A  company  of  pilgrims  traveling  to- 
gether.    13.  The  close  of  the  day. 

JAMES   G.    MEEHAN    (age    I4). 
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